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PREFACE 


These studies are a by-product of my recent critical edition, Aeschyli Tragoe- 
diae cum incerti poetae Prometheo (BT Stuttgart 1990). Discussion of textual 
problems occupies the seven central chapters. In front ofthem I have placed 
three essays on wider topics: an investigation of the structure of the plays; 
an attempt to reconstruct the outlines of the lost Lycurgus trilogy (revised 
version of a previously published study); and a discussion of the authorship 
of the Prometheus trilogy, in which I conclude that it was probably com- 
posed by Aeschylus’ son Euphorion. Following the chapters on textual 
problems comes an account of the manuscript tradition, and finally a 
succinct review of the progress of Aeschylean textual scholarship since 
1500. In this last chapter particular attention is given to distinguishing 
the contributions of Auratus, Portus, and Casaubon, which leads to a 
reassessment of their relative importance, very much to the advantage of 
Portus. The most substantial of the four Appendices consists of a register 
of conjectures on Aeschylus supplementing the collections published by 
Wecklein and Dawe; it includes many items that they overlooked, besides 
more recent material. 

For the metrical symbols that appear occasionally, explanations, ifneeded, 
may be found in my Greek Metre (Oxford 1982). The symbols and abbrevi- 
ations used in reporting manuscript readings are as in my edition; see the 
list there, p. LXXX1. 

In chapter 8 I have unfortunately not been able to take account of the 
important work of K. Sier, Die Iyrischen Partien der Choephoren des Aischylos 
(Palingenesia 23, Stuttgart 1988). His conjectures, however, have been en- 
tered in Appendix 4. 

I should like to express again my gratitude to all the library authorities 
who facilitated my research into manuscripts and manuscript adversaria, 
especially those at the University Library and Classics Faculty Library at 
Cambridge, the National Arts Library in London, the Bibliotheek der 
Rijksuniversiteit at Leiden, and the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana in 
Florence. Among individual colleagues, Dr. R.D. Dawe and Mr. 
N.G. Wilson assisted me especially in that part of my work. I have also to 
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thank the Institute of Classical Studies (London) for permission to reproduce 
as my second chapter (with a fair amount of revision) part of an article 
published in its Bulletin. 


February 1989 ΜΙΝ 
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PARTI 


QUESTIONS OF COMPOSITION 


THE FORMAL STRUCTURE 
OF AESCHYLEAN TRAGEDY 


Μέρη δὲ τραγωιδίας ... πρόλογος, ἐπεισόδιον, ἔξοδος, χορικόν, καὶ τούτου 
τὸ μὲν πάροδος, τὸ δὲ στάσιμον, κοινὰ μὲν ἁπάντων ταῦτα, ἴδια δὲ τὰ ἀπὸ 
τῆς σκηνῆς καὶ κομμοί. Everyone is familiar with Aristotle’s enumeration 
ofthe parts ofa tragedy and with his earnest attempts in the following lines 
to define them.! That his analysis has at least some validity is suggested by 
the fact that his terminology is still in common use. On the other hand, 
doubts often arise when we try to apply his labels to the sections of a 
particular play, or when we consider what their original, etymological 
meanings should have been and match these against the definitions. And it 
is obvious that his ‘naming of parts’ falls far short of being a blueprint or 
structural plan for the composition of a tragedy.” When we examine the 
plays of Aeschylus, it becomes clear that he had more definite principles to 
guide him in their construction than that of simply alternating episodes 
with the four sub-species of χορικόν recognized by Aristotle. Comparing 
the earlier plays with the later, we can see how a conventional basic structure 
(from which it does not look difficult to trace a line back to the original 
tragedy of Thespis) is progressively expanded and subjected to freer treat- 
ment as Aeschylus’ sense of theatre matures.? 


Ὁ Poet. 1452b 14-25. The authenticity of the passage (often questioned; recently 
defended by R. Janko, Aristotle On Comedy [1984] 239-241) is immaterial to my discus- 
sion, and for simplicity I shall refer to it as Aristotle’s. 

2. See the critique in Taplin 470-476. 

® The most important existing study on these lines known to me is that of W. 
Schadewaldt, ‘Ursprung und frühe Entwicklung der attischen Tragödie. Eine morpholo- 
gische Struktur-Betrachtung des Aischylos’, in H. Hommel (hrsg.), Wege zu Aischylos I 
(1974) 104-147. Most structural studies have been more concerned with particular 
elements than with the ordering of the whole: I refer especially to W. Nestle, Die Struktur 
des Eingangs [i.e. prologue and parodos] in der attischen Tragödie (1930), W. Kranz, De 
forma stasimi (Diss. Berlin 1910), and Stasimon (1933); A. Peretti, Epirrema e Tragedia 
(1939); W. Jens (hrsg.), Die Bauformen der griech. Tragödie (1971, a collection of special 
studies by different contributors). T. Zielinski’s Die Gliederung der altattischen Komödie 


4 I Questions of composition 
Dynamic structure 


A play has, of course, more than one kind of structure. It has a formal 
structure defined by the nature and succession of its constituent parts, its 
episodes, choral songs, and so forth. It also has a dynamic structure, the 
description of which might involve the use of such terms as exposition, 
preparation, climax, peripeteia, etc. G.A. Seeck, modifying a scheme of 
Schadewaldt’s, has recently proposed as the basic formula of tragedy the 
sequence ‘Spannungssituation — Krisis — Reaktion’.* This works quite well, 
considered on its own, but it proves difficult to correlate it to the formal 
structure of Aeschylus’ plays in any consistent way. It is necessary to admit 
(as Seeck does) that some plays contain more than just one S-K-R se- 
quence. And when one finds that in Persai the Krisis (the news of Xerxes’ 
defeat) occurs in the first half of the first episode, but in most plays not 
before the third episode, one is led to wonder whether there is not some 
other dynamic pattern that Aeschylus applies in a more regular fashion and 
that is underpinned by the formal structure. 

I propose that we begin with a broad division of each play into two parts 
or phases, which for want of better terms I designate as ‘charging’ (like a 
battery) and ‘discharging’. The ‘charging’ phase is devoted to portraying a 
situation and accumulating circumstantial detail until it is before us in a 
quite concrete form. Within this phase we can distinguish two sub-phases: 
1. anxiety and doubt, 2. progressive clarification of the issue, as a result of 
which the anxiety becomes narrowly focussed on a specific peril. The table 
shows how this scheme is applicable to each of our six plays.’ 


Anxiety/doubt Clarification 

Pers. The elders’ worries (1-149); the The bad news (246-289); the full details 
Queen’s worries (150-245). (290-514). 

Sept. Thebes under threat (1-77); the Who is to fight whom (369-676); spe- 

women’s fear (78-368). cific crisis of brothers in conflict 
(677-719). 

Supp. Danaids’ anxiety (1-233). All is explained to Pelasgus: everything 

to depend on. assembly’s decision 
(234-523). 


(1885), though not principally concerned with tragedy, also deserves honourable mention 
here. Taplin 49-60 (‘Action and Formal Structure’) limits his attention to the demarcation 
of ‘acts’ by entries, exits, and strophic songs. 

® Dramatische Strukturen der griech. Tragödie: Untersuchungen zu Aischylos (Zetemata 81, 
1984). 

51 disregard Prometheus, being convinced that it is not the work of Aeschylus. See 
chapter 3. 
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Ag. The watchman’s anxiety (1-39); Fall of Troy assured by Clytaemestra 
the elders’ anxiety (40-263). (264-488), confirmed by Herald 
(489-782). Agamemnon himself re- 
turns (783-974). 
Elders still anxious (975-1034). The danger identified (1035-1330).6 
Cho. Orestes cautious (1-21); chorusand Reunion, resolve, a definite plan 
Electra helpless (22-163), then per- (212-584). 
plexed (164-211). 
Eum. Priestess’s fright (1-63); Orestes’ Erinyes close in (244-396); all is ex- 
anxiety/Erinyes’ frustration (64-234). plained to Athena: everything to de- 
pend on jury’s decision (397498). 


The battery is now fully charged, and in the remaining part of the play the 
electricity flows and wheels go round. In most cases there is a specific 
uncertainty to be resolved. How will the battle for Thebes turn out? Will 
the city of Argos accept the Danaids into its protection? Is Agamemnon 
really to be murdered? Will Orestes succeed in killing Aegisthus and Cly- 
taemestra? Willthe Athenian court convict or acquit him? The answers are 
usually foreseeable, but they have to be given, and when the outcome is 
known we must have the reactions of the interested parties. If people have 
been killed, there will be a display of their corpses (Sept., Ag., Cho.). In 
other plays, too, there will be some element of spectacle in the latter part: 
in Persai, Darius’ ghost in its royal tiara and yellow moccasins, and later the 
mighty Xerxes all forlorn in a ripped robe; in Supplices, a second chorus of 
capering black Egyptians’, and later an exit procession with a chorus of 
Argives escorting the Danaids and singing antiphonally with them; in 
Eumenides, the voting scene, and again an exit procession under escort, this 
time with torches. 

Persai seems at first sight to be out of line with the other five plays in 
that by the end of the ‘charging’ phase there remains no uncertainty to be 
resolved, and no further development of the situation takes place. But in 
fact Darius, besides passing authoritative judgment on Xerxes’ folly and 
setting it in relief against the whole glorious history of the Medes and 
Persians, goes on (796 ff.) to supplement the Messenger’s report of events 
by predicting a further defeat at Plataca and a further fall in the numbers 
of those who will reach home safely. He also draws particular attention to 
the tattered condition of Xerxes’ robes, the tearing of which had already 


© It will be noticed that in Agamemnon the anxiety-clarification sequence is duplicated. 
The double level of anxiety is already indicated in the Watchman’s prologue speech: the 
years of waiting for the outcome of the war are over, Troy has fallen, but even so 
misgivings remain. 


7) See below, p. 152. 
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been mentioned by the Messenger. The Queen finds this especially distres- 
sing (846 ff.). From the structural point of view this occupies the place of 
the report of a hero’s death, and when after an intervening stasimon the 
dishevelled Shah himself appears and is escorted off with a kommos, this is 
closely parallel to the production of the bodies of Eteocles and Polynices at 
Sept. 848 and the kommos-funeral procession that follows there.® 

The ‘discharging’ phase, then, like the ‘charging’ phase, can be divided 
into two parts, namely: 1. completion of the ‘story’ (or that portion of the 
story that falls within the compass of the play), 2. consequential lamenta- 
tions, recriminations, etc., and/or departures to an appropriate destination 
(to Xerxes’ palace in Pers., to a place of burial in Sept., to new residences 
in Supp. and Eum., to Delphi in Cho.). The table shows how this scheme 
applies to each play. 


Completion of story Consequential activity 
Pers. Invocation of Darius: his assessment Laments, recriminations, departure 
and prophecies (598-842). (843-1077). 
Sept. Report on the battle (792-821). Laments and criticisms, departure 
(822-1004). 
Supp. Report of assembly’s decision Prayers (625-709). 
(600-624). 
Egyptian invasion repulsed Departure (954-1073). 
(710-953). 
Ag. Agamemnon killed (1343-1406). Laments, recriminations (1407-1673). 
Cho. Aegisthus and Clytaemestra killed Rejoicing and justification (931-1020); 
(653-930). departure (1021-1076). 
Eum. Trial (566-753). Orestes’ departure (754-777). 
Erinyes’ conversion (778-915). Prayers, Erinyes’ departure 
(916-1047). 


In Supplices and Eumenides the action — reaction sequence is duplicated. 

Putting the two parts of the ‘discharging’ phase together with those of 
the ‘charging’ phase, we obtain a four-part scheme for the dynamic structure 
ofan Aeschylean play: 


(Charging) (Discharging) 


Anxiety | Clarification Denouement | Adjustment 


8) Like most scholars, I believe that the final scene of Septem as transmitted, 1005-1078, 
together with 861-873 and 996-997, is spurious, and that originally Antigone and 
Ismene did not appear, the antiphonal lament being sung wholly by semichoruses, or 
semichoruses and their leaders (see G.O. Hutchinson’s commentary, p. 181), or perhaps, 
as Zielinski thought (Die Gliederung 286), by two full choruses, sc. the main one and a 
secondary one composed ofthe men who brought the bodies in. The parallelism between 
the original exodos and that of the Persai is noted by E. Fraenkel, Mus. Helv. 18 (1961) 
134f. = Kleine Beiträge 1 269. 
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It is in the two central 'movements’ that actual changes occur in the situation 
or in our understanding of it, while the two outer ones may be said to be 
mainly concerned with people’s emotional states before and after. 


Formal structure. The prologue 


Keeping the above scheme in mind, we may now turn to the formal 
structure. We begin with the prologue. Aristotle probably attributed its 
invention to Thespis; at any rate the implication of Poet. 1449a37--b4 is that 
its inventor was known in the case of tragedy, by contrast with comedy, 
and Thespis is named by Themistius, Or. 26.316d, who gives Aristotle as 
his source.? Aristotle’s definition of the prologue is μέρος ὅλον τραγωιδίας 
τὸ πρὸ χοροῦ παρόδου (Poet. 1452b19). He makes no observations on the 
form that this portion takes. Nor does he remark that in Aeschylus, at any 
rate, some plays have no prologue but begin at once with the entry of the 
chorus.!® 

For the rest, Aeschylean prologue scenes fall into two types: 

(a) Monologue by a servant or functionary, who does not reappear in 
the play after the prologue. The Watchman in Ag. and the Pythian Priestess 
in Eum. represent this type, and there was at least one earlier instance in 
Phrynichus’ Phoinissai, the prologue of which was spoken by a eunuch. 

(b) A scene in which persons who will reappear later are seen making 
arrangements: Eteocles and his scout (before a crowd of citizens) in Sept., 
Orestes and the silent Pylades in Cho., Apollo and Orestes in Eum. 64-93, 
Hermes and Achilles in Phryges. 

Eumenides 15 remarkable in having both types of prologue in abrupt 
succession. 

If Thespis used prologues, they could only have been monologues, as he 
did not make use of more than one actor. Subject to this limitation, they 
might have been of either of the above types. The first type could well be 
ancient, in view of the probable derivation of the Thespian rhesis from the 
Ionian iambus!! and the practice in iambus of impersonating not aristocratic 


% Sc. Περὶ ποιητῶν (Nestle 13)? Thespis is not mentioned anywhere in Aristotle’s 
extant writings. 

10) Persai, Supplices, Myrmidones. Outside Aeschylus the only play of which this is true, 
so far as Iam aware, is the anonymous Rhesus; this, however, did have a prologue in a 
variant version cited in the Hypothesis. 

11) Wilamowitz, Einleitung in die griech. Tragödie 87. 
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persons but those oflower station.!? We may add that the functionaries who 
speak prologues in Phrynichus and Aeschylus, unlike the static deliverers of 
the Euripidean monologue-prologue, are shown engaged in the perfor- 
mance of their duties. In iambus too there appears to have been a mimetic 
side to the performance.!? Phrynichus’ Eunuch actually did the job of a 
stagehand by furnishing chairs for the Persian courtiers. Conceivably this 
reflects an original, Thespian function of the prologue-speaker. It obviously 
suits a slave better than a hero. 


The parodos 


The prologue remained, at least till the time of the Danaid trilogy, an 
optional prefix to the basic structure of a tragedy. It was with the arrival 
of the chorus, the costumed dancers with their attendant aulete, that the 
show began in earnest; until Thespis, this had been the absolute beginning. 
Such was the visual impression made by the chorus’ entry that many plays 
were named according to the guise in which they presented themselves — 
Phoinissai, Phryges, Persai, etc. — and in some cases specifically their role ın 
the parodos, as with the Choephoroi. When vase-painters of the late sixth 
or early fifth century take inspiration from dramatic performances, it is 
above all the choruses that they like to represent.'* It was the special 
importance ofthe chorus’ appearance that assured the continued use of the 
special term ‘parodos’, which I shall argue later to have been ancient and 
traditional. 

In the three known plays that lacked a prologue (Persai, Supplices, Myrmi- 
dones), and also in Agamemnon, Nereides, and perhaps Heliades, the chorus 
entered to marching anapaests. These anapaestic passages, where measur- 
able, are much longer than would be needed simply to reach the orchestra 
from whatever point on the eisodos was considered to be suitable for begin- 
ning the recitation. Since an anapaestic metron (U ὦ — U U —) must corre- 
spond to a double pace, with a catalectic metron probably marking a halt, 
we can calculate that the chorus of Pers. took 119 double paces while reciting 
their anapaests, that of Supp. 74, that of Ag. 114, and that of Sophocles’ 


19 ΟΕ, my Studies in Greek Elegy and Iambus (1974) 28-33. Note the adoption of the 
role of messenger by Archilochus in an epode (fr. 185) and by Solon in his elegy Salamis 
(fr. 1). 

13) Studies in Greek Elegy and ITambus 29-30, 33. 

1% See A.D.Trendall and T.B.L. Webster, Illustrations of Greek Drama (1971); 
E. Simon, The Ancient Theatre (1982). 
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Ajax 72. If we reckon a double pace to be equivalent approximately to a 
metre — it might have been a little greater, but hardly less — then we have 
to find room for perambulations of some 70-75 metres (say 240 feet) in 
Supplices and Ajax, and of more than half as much again in Persai and 
Agamemnon. It is perhaps not accidental that two plays more or less agree 
on one distance, and the other two on another. The dramatists must have 
given some thought to the spatial aspect of the anapaestic entries. One 
might conjecture that the 40-45 metre excess of the Pers. and Ag. parades 
over the two others represents one additional circuit of the orchestra; it 
would correspond to the periphery οἵ circle with a radius of about seven 
metres, which would fit comfortably within the orchestra. The shorter 
distance covered in Supplices and Ajax, 70-75 metres, could plausibly be 
analysed as thirty on the straight (from the eisodos) plus one turn round the 
orchestra.'5 

Certainly at the end of the anapaests the chorus is in position for dancing, 
and a strophic song follows. How does the chorus get into position when 
there is no anapaestic introit? In Septem they are presumably there from the 
beginning of the play as part of the crowd listening to Eteocles’ speech: the 
men of all ages are sent away to man the defences (10 ff., 30 ΕΠ), the women 
remain behind. And in Eumenides the Erinyes do not make a normal entry 
from the eisodos but arise from the scats in which they have been sleeping. 
But in Choephoroi and in most later tragedies it is clear that the chorus 
comes from elsewhere at the start of its song. Theodor Bergk assumed that 
the place of the anapaests was taken by wordless music from the aulete.'® 
If this is right, it may explain why there is always a prologue in such cases. 
It would be unnatural to have a.chorus advancing to the strains of the pipes 
but not singing or chanting - if nothing else was going on. But given a 
prologue scene, the end ofit could overlap with the approach ofthe chorus. 
In Choephoroi it is clear that there is such an overlap. Orestes sees the chorus 
coming twelve lines before the end of his speech. 

The song that the chorus sings is substantial in scale, containing at least 
three strophic pairs. In the three earliest of the extant plays, and in Agamem- 
non, it shows a formal difference from a normal stasimon in that it falls into 
two clearly distinct parts. In Persai the first part consists of three strophic 
pairs in ionic metre, demarcated from what follows by an epode in the 


15) It may or may not be fortuitous that in Persai there are catalexes at 13, 28, 36% 
and 74 paces (besides others), in Supplices at 14, 26, 36 and 74, in Agamemnon at 14, 26, 
35 and 76, and in Ajax at 14, 27, 39 and 72. (The reckoning in Supplices assumes the loss 
oftwo metra after line 22, where a lacuna is indicated by the sense.) 

16) Griech. Literaturgeschichte III (1884) 133. 
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same metre!’; the second part (114-139) is contrasted in metre and mood. 
In Septem the first part is (unusually) astrophic, the second part strophic. In 
Supplices there are altogether eight strophic pairs, the last three being marked 
off from the first five by having ephymnia appended to each strophe and 
repeated after the antistrophe. In Agamemnon the first part consists of a great 
dactylic strophe, antistrophe, and concluding epode, with a refrain-line 
ending each of them; the second part, beginning with the famous ‘hymn 
to Zeus’, is made up of five strophic pairs in iambic rhythm. 

This bipartite structure of some of Aeschylus’ parodos-songs was noted 
by Bergk!?, who remarked that the second portion ‘nimmt dann den 
Charakter des Stasimons an’. This raises the question, what is the proper 
scope of the term ‘parodos’? The convention is to apply it to the whole of 
the chorus’ first song (with the introductory anapaests, if any), and to 
identify as “first stasimon’ the song that follows the first Episode. But when 
we can clearly distinguish an anapaestic parade that brings the chorus to its 
place in the orchestra from a song that it performs when it gets there, it 
might seem more logical to say that the first is the parodos and the second 
a stasimon. Aristotle’s definitions, πάροδος μὲν ἡ πρώτη λέξις ὅλου (ὅλη 
Susemihl) χοροῦ, στάσιμον δὲ μέλος χοροῦ τὸ ἄνευ ἀναπαίστου καὶ τροχαίου 
(Poet. 1452b22), are consistent with this so far as plays with anapaestic 
introits are concerned. They become problematic, however, when the 
chorus’ πρώτη λέξις is a μέλος ἄνευ ἀναπαίστου.᾽ If we follow that criterion 
for a stasimon, we shall be driven to say that most surviving plays have no 
parodos, or else that their parodos is a stasimon. The scholiast on Eur. Pho. 
202 says in fact that the ode that begins there is a stasimon, not a parodos, 
because the chorus has already entered and is not now moving, whereas Or. 
140ff. is a parodos because it is sung as the chorus approaches.?? On the 
other hand, the interpolated note in the Hypothesis to Persai cites Pho. 202 
as the paradigm case of the nagodıxöv as opposed to the στάσιμον μέλος, 


17) The transposition of 93-101 to follow 113 is very strongly recommended by the 
sequence of thought. 

18) Op. cit. 133 with n. 437. 

19) The words καὶ τροχαίου seem to imply that Aristotle knew of tragedies in which 
(as in Ar. Ach. 204, Equ. 247, Pax 301) the chorus arrived running to trochaics instead 
of walking to anapaests. Cf. sch. Ar. Ach. 204 γέγραπται δὲ τὸ μέτρον τροχαϊκόν, 
πρόσφορον τῆι τῶν διωκόντων γερόντων σπουδῆι. ταῦτα δὲ ποιεῖν εἰώϑασιν οἱ 
τῶν δραμάτων ποιηταὶ κωμικοὶ καὶ τραγικοί, ἐπειδὰν δρομαίως εἰσάγωσι τοὺς 
χορούς, ἵνα ὁ λόγος συντρέχηι τῶι δράματι. Or was Aristotle thinking of the end of 
Oedipus Tyrannus? 

20) 1276.19 Schwartz; cf. Euclides (RE Eukleides no. 6) ap. Tz. π. τραγικῆς ποιήσεως 
39 ff.,53 ff. (W.J. W. Koster, Scholia in Aristophanem 1.1 a, Prolegomena de Comoedia, 100f.). 
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and Plutarch applies the term parodos to what we should call the first 
stasimon of Oedipus Coloneus.?! Ancient usage does not seem to have been 
consistent. 


The nesting chorus 


When the chorus has finished its song and dance, how does it dispose itself 
for the following scene? Does it remain standing where it is, withdraw to 
the side of the orchestra, or what? In most cases the text gives no indication. 
But it is a curious fact (and one that I have not seen remarked) that in each 
of Aeschylus’ three earliest extant plays the text does give an indication. 

In Persai, after the bipartite strophic song, we find another anapaestic 
passage (140-154), presumably spoken by the coryphaeus. ‘But come, Per- 
sians’, he says, ‘let us sit down in this ancient hall and deliberate on the 
military situation’. He must be leading them in whatever direction he has 
indicated, or perhaps they have actually begun to sit down, when at 150 
the Queen comes into view. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἥδε ϑεῶν ἴσον ὀφθαλμοῖς φάος ὁρμᾶται 
μήτηρ βασιλέως, βασίλεια δ᾽ ἐμή: προσπίτνω. 


So instead of sitting they now make obeisance to her in the Persian fashion, 
bowing down from a kneeling position. Obviously they do not keep their 
faces to the ground throughout the following dialogue, but it may well be 
that they remain on their knees; or perhaps they take their places on the 
seats whose presence has been implied. At the end of the episode (532) they 
have another short anapaestic passage preceding their stasimon, as if they 
had to cover some ground to get back to their dancing positions. 

In Septem the chorus start quite early in the parodos (95 ff.) talking about 
clinging to the gods’ statues. As the song proceeds, they address various 
deities individually and also appeal to them collectively. In the following 
scene with Eteocles it is presupposed that in their extreme fear they have 
run to the acropolis where the statues are (211, 240), and that they are 
crouched by these statues and holding on to them (185, 258). It is Eteocles’ 
aim to persuade them to come away from the statues (265), and they do so 
in time to perform the stasimon 287-368. 

In Supplices the topography and the chorus’ moves are identical, though 
the timing is different. It is in the dialogue scene following the parodos that 


2) 0.C. 668 ff.; Plut. An seni ger. resp. 3. 785 ἃ. 
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the chorus takes up its crouching position by the statues on the hill. Danaus 
urges them to do so: 


ἄμεινόν ἐστι παντὸς οὕνεκ᾽ ὦ κόραι 
πάγον προσίζειν τῶνδ᾽ (τόνδ᾽ Turn.) ἀγωνίων ϑεῶν ... 


ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τάχιστα βᾶτε ... (188--191) 
ἐν ἁγνῶι δ᾽ ἑσμὸς ὡς πελειάδων 
ἵζεσϑε κίρκων τῶν ὁμοπτέρων φόβωι. (223 £.) 


They maintain their suppliant ἕδραι (346, 365, 423 ff.) throughout the scene 
with Pelasgus, until at 505 ff. he persuades them to leave the holy area. He 
gives no reason; the real reason is so that they can sing and dance again in 
the orchestra (524-599). 

Thus in all three plays Aeschylus carefully provides dramatic motivation 
for a move of the chorus from the orchestra to a separate location where 
they will settle down on the ground for the duration of the first Episode. 
In Persai this location is identified as a council chamber, in the other two 
plays as a holy eminence. In these two, and perhaps in all three, the place 
is given visual definition by the presence of a series of altars and statues. 
Presumably it lies on the far side of the orchestra from the spectators. 

In the prologue of Phrynichus’ Phoinissai the Eunuch was seen setting 
rugs or cushions on chairs for οἱ τῆς ἀρχῆς πάρεδροι. One naturally guesses 
that these dignitaries formed a chorus and took their seats in the chairs after 
the parodos, just as Aeschylus’ Persian elders are proposing to do (an echo 
of Phrynichus?) before the Queen’s entry. The difficulty is that the play’s 
title points to a chorus of Phoenician women. It has been suspected that the 
councillors were a secondary chorus”, or that there has been confusion 
with another play of Phrynichus, the one entitled Δίκαιοι (?) ἢ Πέρσαι ἢ 
Σύνϑωκοι.25 In any case Πέρσαι ἢ Σύνϑωχοι implies a chorus that sat, 
presumably following the parodos, and so it provides a fourth (if not fifth) 
instance of the ‘nesting’ convention in early tragedy. The play may be 
reflected in the name-painting of the Darius Painter?*, where Darius, flanked 
by seated councillors, is shown receiving news from a messenger who stands 
on a podium inscribed IIEPIAI, while Hellas and Asia have their fortunes 
decided among the gods above. 

This ‘nesting’ seems to have been a feature specific to the first Episode. 
We find no corresponding indications in the later ones. The Danaids in 


22) For a secondary chorus appearing in advance of the main chorus we may compare 
the huntsmen in Hippolytus. 

3) H. Lloyd-Jones, Cuadernos de la Fundaciön Pastor 13 (1966) 23£.; O. Taplin, HSCP 
76 (1972) 68 n.36 and Stagecraft 63 n.2. 

2% A.B. Cook, Zeus II 852-854; Trendall- Webster, Illustrations of Greek Drama 112. 
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Supplices do return to the sanctuary area when the Egyptians come for 
them (cf. 725, 773, 832, 885), and indeed sit there (852), but this is while a 
rival chorus is using the orchestra: it is not evidence for the parking of the 
chorus during scenes of spoken dialogue. 

In Eumenides we once again find a seated chorus, but with a novel 
variation. The Erinyes are seated in chairs (asleep) before their first song (cf. 
47,67 ff., 94 ff.). There can be no question of their settling down again after 
it, in the scene where Apollo challenges them (179-234), or later in their 
restless persecution of Orestes. Aeschylus draws inspiration from the older 
convention but does not follow it; and elsewhere in the Oresteia we see no 
sign of it, any more than we do in Sophocles or Euripides. 

We can guess the reason for the change. In the earlier plays there was no 
skene fagade representing a building, no firm identification of the skene 
area as the main actors’ special territory. The space behind the orchestra lent 
itself to the representation of a hill or acropolis and to the accommodation of 
a dozen chairs or statues to which the chorus could repair after the parodos, 
allowing the new arrivals to occupy the foreground. But when this space 
became a palace forecourt or a temple, while the seats might remain (cf. 
Ag. 519, Eum.), they could no longer be used so easily. The chorus lost its 
traditional nesting area?°, and the practice of settling it down there during 
the first Episode was abandoned. 


Episodic structure of the ‘charging’ phase 


Before proceeding further, it is necessary to make some observations about 
the nature of characters A and B, by which I mean the first and second 
characters to appear after the parodos. 

A is a person of high standing to whom the chorus owes allegiance, and 
who in some sense shares the chorus’ concerns. In Persai it is the Queen, 
in Septem Eteocles, in Supplices Danaus, in Agamemnon Clytaemestra, in 
Choephoroi Electra.2° It may be noted in passing that A is quite often of the 
opposite sex to the chorus, though this is by no means a rule. 

B is a person of high or low standing who comes (or returns) from 
somewhere further off and, speaking in A’s presence, enlarges or alters A’s 
and the chorus’ view of the situation. In Persai it is a man bringing news 
from the army, in Septem it is Eteocles’ scout, in Supplices Pelasgus, in 
Agamemnon the Herald, in Choephoroi Orestes. 


25) The Erinyes sleeping in their chairs are intruders in Apollo’s space. 
26) For the moment I consider just these five plays. I shall return to Eumenides later. 
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A arrives either together with the chorus (Supp., Cho.; cf. Clytaemestra 
in Eum.) or at the beginning of the first Episode. The first part of this 
Episode, if not the whole of it, consists of dialogue between A and the 
chorus. 

B arrives either about a quarter of the way through the first Episode 
(Pers., Supp., Cho.) or at the beginning of the second (Sept., Ag.).?’ In the 
three earlier plays, and also in Choephoroi, the completion of the scene in 
which B appears marks the end of the ‘charging’ phase of the drama. In 
Agamemnon, however, the scheme is doubly expanded, for the B scene, that 
is, the Herald scene, is only the prelude to the return of Agamemnon 
himself, and the Agamemnon scene is followed by a fourth ‘charging’ 
episode in the Cassandra scene. It is this double extension of the usual 
ground plan that is responsible for the play’s extraordinary length by 
Aeschylean standards. 

A special feature of the early plays is the use of epirrhematic structure to 
mark an emotional peak, especially in the B scene. In Persai it appears 
immediately after the Messenger’s initial announcement that the army has 
been destroyed (256-289). In Septem there is one example in the short first 
Episode with Eteocles (203-244), and another near the end of the second, 
when Eteocles, having heard that the seventh gate is to be attacked by his 
brother, declares his intention to defend it himself (686-711). In Supplices 
the epirrhematikon is used to heighten the effect ofthe Danaids’ appeal to 
Pelasgus (348-406). In all three plays the form is remarkably similar: three 
pairs?® of short strophes and antistrophes sung by the chorus, each one 
followed by a fixed number of iambic trimeters?” from the other speaker. 
We may speak of this form as an ‘epirrhematic trizygy’, or ‘dizygy’ where 
there are only two strophic pairs. In Persai and Supplices, and in the first 
Septem instance, the chorus is in its “nesting’ position, from which we must 
infer that in these epirrhematika it does not dance. 

In Agamemnon we have to wait until the Cassandra scene for epirrhematic 
structure, but then we are compensated by getting four strophic pairs in 
this form (1072-1113) plus three further ones of amoebaean song. It is the 
prophetess who sings first, the epirrhemata being given to the chorus-leader. 

In Choephoroi, at the point where we might expect an epirrhematikon, 
we get instead a huge, complex amoebaeum, the so-called kommos (though 
it is not really a kommos), in which Orestes and Electra sing in turn, 
with the chorus contributing at first anapaestic paragraphs and later lyric 


2) ΟΕ, K. Aichele in Jens, Die Bauformen 66-68. 
28) Reduced to two in the second Septem example. 
29) Two in Pers., three in Sept., five in Supp. 
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(306-478). Again we see how in the Oresteia Aeschylus has learnt ways of 
modifying and enlarging traditional formal structures to great effect. 

The table shows how the six plays in their ‘charging’ phase follow a 
common pattern with different degrees of expansion. 


Pers., Supp., Cho. Sept. Ag. 

(Prologue) Prologue Prologue 

Parodos Parodos Parodos 
Episode 1 (A) Episode 1 (A) 
with epirrhem. Stasimon 1 

Episode (A -- B) Stasimon Episode 2 (A+B) 

with epirrhem. Stasimon 2 
Episode 2 (A +B) Episode 3(A+C) 
with epirrhem. Stasimon 3 


Episode 4 (A+D) 
with epirrhem. 


Transition to the ‘discharging’ phase 
ging p 


The characters (or character) on stage depart, and the chorus, left to itself, 
expresses its feelings, usually in a substantial stasimon of between three and 
five strophic pairs. The exception is Agamemnon, in which there have already 
been three stasima (not counting the mighty parodos) and the build-up has 
been exceptionally protracted. Aeschylus rightly judges that it is time to 
step up the pace. After Cassandra goes into the house, the chorus recites 
only a short passage of anapaests (which the audience might have taken to 
be the prelude to a stasimon, ifthe chorus’ movements were consistent with 
this) before Agamemnon’s death-cries break into their reflections. This 
device of using anapaests as a division between scenes, where a stasimon 
would have slowed things down too much, has a precedent at Supp. 
966-979, and reappears twice in the latter part of Choephoroi. 


Episodic structure of the “discharging’ phase 


While no single formula will cover all the plays, we can identify one 
recurrent sequence that was clearly conventional. It consists of a revelation 
of the final outcome of the matter in hand, followed by a stasimon, then a 
visual presentation of the victim of disaster (whether dead or alive), and 
extended amoebaean song. We see this pattern in its purest form in Septem, 
where it forms the whole ‘discharge’ part of the play. The repulse of the 
Argives and the deaths of Eteocles and Polynices are briefly reported in 
792-821. There is a short choral song with anapaestic introduction, just one 
triad, and during the epode the brothers’ bodies are brought on (848). An 
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amoebaean dirge begins, and it forms the exodos as the bodies are escorted 
away for burial (cf. 914, 915, 949, 1002-1004). In Persai the sequence is 
preceded by the impressive Darius scene, which is itself prepared for by the 
scene in 598-680 where the Queen returns and makes offerings to her dead 
husband while the chorus sings an invocation. I have pointed out above 
(Ρ. 5) how Aeschylus uses Darius as the announcer of the final outcome, 
and how the conventional sequence follows on from there. 

In Supplices, Danaus returns at 600 with the announcement his daughters 
have been waiting for. It is good news: the Argives will give them asylum. 
A stasimon follows his speech, according to pattern. Then what? There is 
no victim to display. What is to be displayed is the Argives’ fidelity to their 
promises. So the next thing will be the arrival of the Egyptians and their 
attempt to seize the Danaids. The pattern starts again in a new version: 
announcement (710-775, with an epirrhematikon in 734-761 to lend emo- 
tional richness), stasimon (776-824), then the actual spectacle of the exotic 
scoundrels, and amoebaean song (becoming epirrhematic from 872). 

In Agamemnon the king’s death is announced by his own cries from inside 
the house -- a novel device (as the stage house itself was a recent innovation), 
though it was to become a conventional one in time. A good theatrical 
consequence of the new mode of announcement is that the chorus cannot 
treatitasan authoritative factual report but must stand in fearful uncertainty. 
So no stasimon here, but almost at once the display of Agamemnon’s and 
Cassandra’s bodies, with the spectacular extra feature of the murderess 
standing over them, drenched and dripping with blood (cf. 1389 ff.). She 
herself supplies the detailed report that we might have had from a nameless 
exangelos. As she is to remain there defending herself, we cannot have a 
regular kommos; nor, since she is not a singing character, a true amoebaean 
song. Instead we have an extended altercation in free epirrhematic structure 
(1407 £f.), which comes closer to amoebaean from 1448 when Clytaemestra 
takes to responding in anapaests. 

In the earlier plays the decisive events take place off stage. In the Oresteia 
Aeschylus tries to show us as much as possible on stage. We see Agamem- 
non’s will yielding to Clytaemestra’s, and the murder itself is practically 
brought on stage by Cassandra’s visions. In Eumenides the city’s decision on 
a critical matter will not be made somewhere out of sight, as in Supplices, 
but before our eyes. And in Choephoroi, instead of Orestes simply disappear- 
ing into the house and then the deaths of his two victims being announced, 
we are shown much ofthe mechanism of his victory in a ‘Shakespearian’”" 
series of short dramatic scenes with much coming and going and an unusual 
number of speaking characters (Clytaemestra, Orestes, Nurse, Aegisthus, 


50) Schadewaldt, op. cit. 139. 
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Servant, finally even Pylades). This novel treatment is successfully harmo- 
nized with the older conventional pattern. Aegisthus’ death is reported by 
a witness (after cries have been heard from within); Clytaemestra’s is so 
definitely predetermined on stage (885-930) that no bulletin is needed after 
the event, and the typical post-mortem stasimon can directly follow her 
exit into the house. Then comes the usual display of the bodies (973 f£.)?! 
and also of the horrible old net-robe that had been used to overcome 
Agamemnon. But of an amoebaean lament only the merest vestige 
(1007-1009 » 1018-1020). 


The exodos 


In the earlier plays the departure ofthe chorus is as big an event as its arrival. 
It goes in a dramatically motivated procession with elaborately structured 
amoebaean song. In Persai and Septem this song is firmly set in the typical 
sequence described above, and it looks as if this may have been a traditional 
arrangement. 

In Supplices things are a little more complicated. As I have said, 710-910 
form a kind of announcement -- stasimon — display — amoebaean sequence. 
If this first Egyptian foray had been successful, it could have served as the 
exodos, with the Danaids being forcibly taken away. But the attempt has 
to be thwarted. Pelasgus’ return at 911 interrupts the abduction, and pres- 
ently the Egyptians withdraw. The remainder of the final episode (from 
954) is preparation for the actual exodos to the town of Argos, where the 
Danaids are to reside, and also preparation for the next play in the trilogy. 
The Egyptian herald and his party change costumes and reappear in the 
guise of Danaus and an Argive bodyguard, and it is with these that the 
chorus sings its final amoebaeum. 

Taking the second half of Supplices as a whole, we see that the traditional 
structure represented by Septem appears here in a fractured form, with 
duplication of some elements: 


Sept. Supp. 
Announcement of outcome: 792-821 Announcement of outcome: 600-624 
Stasimon: 822-847 Stasimon: 625-709 

New announcement: 710-775 
ἷ Stasimon: 776-824 
Display: 848-860 Display: 825-842 
Amoebaea: 843-910 
! Episode: 911-1017 
Amoebaea = exodos: 874-1004 Amoebaea = exodos: 1018-1073 


5) Aegisthus’ may already have become visible at 892. Cf. however Taplin 355f. and 
Garvie’s commentary, p. liii. 
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In Agamemnon the extended semi-Iyric exchange between the chorus and 
Clytaemestra in 1407-1576 has the general appearance of an exodos. There 
is lament for the dead man on the chorus’ part, and they would make a 
funeral procession if they could (cf. 1541 tig ὁ ϑάψων νιν; κτλ.). If the text 
had ended at 1576 we should have found it satisfactory; there has been so 
little reference to Aegisthus in the play that we are not particularly expecting 
to see him.?? But Aeschylus has the needs of Choephoroi in mind, and 
introduces Aegisthus to us in an appended episode after the amoebaea. The 
scene is undeniably effective, culminating in a dramatic physical confronta- 
tion between the chorus and Aegisthus’ henchmen. But we are left at the 
end with a chorus that has failed to depart. The only thing that hints at 
their departure is Clytaemestra’s advice to them to go home (1657). It is a 
possibility, as Kirchhoff suggested, that some concluding anapaests have 
been lost.” In any case it is clear that the convention of the exodos song 
has been broken. 

Choephoroi, too, ends with a scene of spoken dialogue that looks forward 
to the following play. Here the chorus does have some anapaests to go out 
with — just twenty metra, a mere eighteen double-paces’ worth — and this 
remains the usual convention after Aeschylus. But at the end of the trilogy 
there is after all a proper exit procession with a song (even though it is not 
the chorus that sings it). 


Eumenides 


This last play has certain peculiarities of structure which can be more 
conveniently assessed now that the other five have been dealt with. 

In the first part ofthe drama we see again the ‘Shakespearian’ technique 
used in the second half of Choephoroi: a succession of short scenes involving 
different persons. But here the transitions are more abrupt. In Choephoroi 
there was a change of scene? from Agamemnon’s tomb to the palace, but 
in Eumenides there is a much greater one, from Delphi to Athens, which 
involves the chorus leaving and re-entering the theatre. 

The play begins with two prologue scenes juxtaposed, one of each of the 
two types defined above (p. 7). The first is a monologue by the Priestess, a 
character who will not be seen again, as she carries out her duties. Like the 
opening monologues of Agamemnon and Choephoroi, it is divided into two 


32. See Taplin 327. 
33) A. Kirchhoff, Sitz.-Ber. Preuss. Ak. 39 (1894) 1053; cf. Taplin 331 £. 
39 Or at any rate of ‘focus’; cf. Taplin 104, 338 f. 
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parts by the speaker’s suddenly seeing an unexpected sight.”° The second 
scene is a dialogue between Orestes and Apollo, both of whom will figure 
in later episodes. 

Now we expect the parodos; but there comes a further surprise. We 
know that the Erinyes are fast asleep in chairs. The Priestess told us so (46 f.), 
and Apollo too has pointed to them (67£.). I presume they are visible to 
the audience at least in the latter scene.” Before they wake up and sing, we 
see the ghost of Clytaemestra haranguing them. Now Clytaemestra is 
the person to whom they owe allegiance: in the typology of Aeschylean 
dramaturgy she is the ‘A’ character who would normally converse with the 
nesting chorus after the parodos. Here the sequence is inverted. The nesting 
(on chairs, as in Phrynichus) precedes the parodos (cf. p. 13), and so does 
the dialogue with A. 

The place of the B character is in a sense taken by Apollo in the scene 
following the parodos where he orders the Erinyes out of his temple. He 
does not quite fit the specification laid down on p.13, but he does represent 
the impingement of the external upon the chorus’ initial disposition. 

The change of scene at 235 initiates a new ‘opening’ sequence, in which 
the typical elements appear in an abbreviated form. Orestes’ address to 
Athena, 235-243, can be regarded as a tiny prologue, and 244-275 as a 
second parodos. The astrophic form of the lyrics, as in the first part of the 
Septem parodos, may be connected with their mimetic character.?” There 
follows another very short scene, which is hardly more than a reprise of 
235-253, with the difference that the Erinyes have now got Orestes in 
their sights; then a stasimon with introductory anapaests. Here the Erinyes 
introduce themselves at length, and one might be inclined to regard the 
ode as a kind of completion of the parodos. 

The next episode (397-489) is again short. It brings a new B-type charac- 
ter to the scene, Athena. With the exposition of the situation to her and her 
decision to refer the matter to a jury, the ‘charging’ phase of the drama is 
completed. As in Supplices, a stasimon marks the half-way stage, with 
everything hanging on the verdict of a civic body. 

I'have already adverted to the development in Aeschylus’ art which leads 
him to present next, not a report of the verdict as in Supplices, but the trial 
itself. Its incorporation in the dramatic action is one example of the way in 
which tragedy was enriched over the years by bringing into it mimesis of 
various types of real-life procedures, religious rituals, etc. The counting of 


35) Nestle, Die Struktur des Eingangs 20-22, 104. 
36) See below, p. 264, for discussion of the staging. 
3) ΟΕ Supp. 825-842; J. Rode in Jens, Die Bauformen 90-95. 
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the votes becomes a dramatic climax, emphasized by the anxiety expressed 
by the antagonists (744-747). 

On the analogy of most of the other plays we might expect another 
stasimon following the outcome of the trial. Then in a new episode Athena 
would have to introduce the idea of settling the Erinyes at Athens, and 
an iambic discussion would eventually develop into the epirrhematic or 
amoebaean mode that we have seen to be usual towards the end of an 
Aeschylean tragedy. Instead ofthat, Aeschylus has made a more compressed 
structure by progressing directly to the epirrhematic stage. We can compare 
what he does in Agamemnon after the murders, proceeding to epirrhematika 
with no intervening stasimon and thus maintaining dramatic momentum. 
In both plays the chorus’ interlocutor is a non-singing character, responding 
to their lyric strophes at first with spoken iambics, later with anapaests. 
Athena’s iambic speeches are longer and more numerous then Clytaemes- 
tra’s, and together with the pivotal dialogue section at Eum. 892-915 they 
prevent music from getting the upper hand until the Erinyes have accepted 
the offer of accommodation (916-1020). 

We should have been content with 1020 as the ending. But, as in Supplices 
(and possibly Septem, if the undertakers become vocal), Aeschylus wished 
to augment the magnificence of the exit procession with additional singers. 
1021-1031 seem to be intended to introduce them, for the temple servants 
mentioned in 1024 are, I take it, the persons who sing the final strophes. 
(Sce p. 292.) 


A glance back 


We have identified a conventional schema underlying the earlier plays. It 
may be formulated as follows: 


(Prologue) 
Parodos 
Charging Dialogue with A (nesting chorus) 
(Stasimon) 
Arrival of B, dialogue of A and B (with epirrhematic trizygy) 
Stasimon 
Announcement of final outcome 
Stasimon 
Exhibition 
Amoebaean lyrics — exodos 


Discharging 


The plays all contain at least three sequences of episode followed by stasi- 
mon. But if one were to combine the type of charging phase seen in Persai 
(A and B both introduced within a single episode) with the straightforward 
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discharging sequence seen in Septem, one could easily arrive at a basic 
scheme for the oldest two-actor tragedy containing only two such sequences 
(= the scheme above without the bracketed stasimon). Two episode- 
stasimon sequences, however, still represent a duplication. It is tempting to 
conjecture that in Thespis’ tragedy, where there was only one actor and 
thus limited scope for plot advancement, there was but a single episode- 
stasimon sequence. The parodos (with or without prologue) served to 
expound the dramatic situation, and sufficed in itself for the charging phase; 
then the episode brought the ὑποχριτής with a report of events, and this 
was followed by the sequence stasimon — exhibition — exodos.°® 

Before Thespis there was no ὑποκχριτής, and therefore no episode. The 
scheme contracts to 


Parodos — Stasimon (display) — Exodos. 


It is quite plausible, as Schadewaldt has suggested??, that this was the form 
of those early Sicyonian performances mentioned by Herodotus (5.67.5) in 
which τραγικοὶ χοροί celebrated the πάϑεα of Adrastus. But whether or 
not we postulate it for Sicyon c. 580, we should surely postulate it for Icaria 
c. 540, as the nucleus from which Thespian and Aeschylean drama was to 
grow. 

Now, why do coming in and going out, parodos and exodos, play such 
prominent parts in the scheme? In most other types of archaic choral song, 
from Alcman to Pindar, the chorus just seems to take its place in front of 
the public and perform. Why could the tgaywıöoi not do likewise? 

The answer is, I suppose, that originally they had a coming in and a 
going out because they were in passage, because they were going round the 
demes performing at one site after another. Led by their aulete, they sang 
(or recited anapaests) as they approached the waiting public, they sang as 
they departed, and the στάσιμον μέλος was the song they performed where 
they stopped.* 

These stopping-places were not purpose-built theatres but any convenient 
space in a populated district, such as an agora.*' This is presumably why 


38) Similarly Schadewaldt, op. cit. 112 with diagram p. 110. He treats the second part 
ofthe parodos as a “first stasimon’; cf. above, p. 10. 

39 Op. cit. 1095. 

40) The term has been variously interpreted. Cf. Bergk, Griech. Literaturgeschichte II 
137, Kranz, Stasimon 114; W. Aly, RE IA (1929) 2159ff.; A.M. Dale, Eranos 48 (1950) 
14-20 = Collected Papers (1969) 3440. 

41) Photius s.v. ἴκρια preserves the tradition of a time before the construction of. 
the theatre at Athens when performances took place in the agora. Cf. A.W.Pickard- 
Cambridge, The Theatre of Dionysus in Athens (1946) 11-13, and The Dramatic Festivals 
of Athens (2nd ed. rev. J. Gould and D.M. Lewis, 1968) 37 f. 
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the arrival of the chorus was always called πάροδος (cf. the παράβασις of 
the comic chorus) and not εἴσοδος as one might expect in the context of 
the theatre.*? The pre-theatrical tgaywıdoi were not coming into a building 
or enclosure, they were coming along.” 

Horace speaks of Thespis using a wagon for a travelling show: 


ignötum tragicae genus inuenisse Cam£nae 
dicitur et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis 
quae canerent agerentque peruncti faecibus öra 


(Ars poetica 275 ff.). However, this stands unsupported by other testimonia, 
and Horace is probably following some Hellenistic source which projected 
onto Thespis a practice that had survived in rural Attica in connection with 
other Dionysiac festivities.** As a platform for the primitive ἐξάρχων or 
ὑποχριτής to elevate himself above the level of the chorus we hear of an 
altar-table (ἐλεός or ϑυμέλη), not a wagon.*® Nevertheless, a touring group 
of tgayaıdoi might well take some sort of cart or barrow with them to 
carry masks, costumes, and props. If their performance included the display 
ofa hero’s corpse, such a vehicle would provide the most convenient means 
of bringing it into view. When Eteocles’ and Polynices’ bodies are brought 
on stage at Sept. 848, are we to suppose that they are carried on stretchers, 
set down, and picked up again when the time comes to leave? More likely 
they are wheeled in on a bier and wheeled away with the departing chorus 
atthe end. A few years later, when there is a house on the stage and people 
are killed inside it, their bodies are displayed by being rolled out on a 


42 Late sources explain πάροδος as meaning εἴσοδος: Poll. 4.108 ἡ μὲν εἴσοδος τοῦ 
χοροῦ πάροδος καλεῖται; sch. Eur. Pho. 202 πάροδος δέ ἐστιν ὠιδὴ χοροῦ βαδίζον- 
τος ἀιδομένη ἅμα τῆι ἐξόδωι (]. εἰσόδωι), ὡς τὸ “σῖγα σῖγα λευκὸν ἴχνος ἀρβύλης 
τίϑετε᾽᾽ (Or. 140); Suda π 686 (cf. 687) πάροδος: εἴσοδος. On the other hand the lateral 
approaches to the orchestra in the theatre were anciently called εἴσοδοι (Ar. Nub. 326, 
Av. 296, fr. 403 K.-A.), later πάροδοι, I suppose through assimilation to the traditional 
name of the entry song. The official call at the start ofthe tragic performance was εἴσαγε 
ὦ — τὸν χορόν (cf. Ar. Ach. 11), a formula which must go back to the time when the 
poet himself was the ἐξάρχων of the chorus (and himself delivered the prologue, ifany). 
Cf. also the terms ἐπείσοδος (Soph. O.C. 730) and ἐπεισόδιον. 

43 Cf. παριέναι εἰς τὴν ἐκκλησίαν or πρὸς τὸ βῆμα, παρελϑεῖν ἐς τὸν δῆμον, 
εἴς. 

Ὁ) Cf. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy (1927) 112-114 (2nd ed. 
rev. Webster, 1962, 79-82). Peruncti faecibus öra suggests the vintage time, cf. ib. 104f. 
(74). 

45) Poll. 4.123; cf. Et. Magn. 458.30 = Et. Gen., Isid. Orig. 18.47; Pickard-Cambridge, 
op. cit. 118f. 
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trolley.* The peculiar convention of the ekkyklema has a natural origin in 
the earlier use of a wheeled display-vehicle for bringing on a corpse. 


A glance forward 


By comparing later plays with the conventional formal structure implicit 
in the earlier, we can assess the degree of innovation or traditionalism. As 
Aeschylus grows older and finds himselfbeing challenged by gifted younger 
men such as Sophocles, we see him increasing the number and variety of 
his scenes and characters. The play with no prologue disappears, and Eumen- 
ides even has two; there are four whole episodes in the ‘charging’ phase of 
Agamemnon; six speaking characters in Agamemnon, eight in Choephoroi, five 
in Eumenides, as against two to four in the earlier plays. (Of course a third 
actor has become available.) With the establishment of the skene area as the 
actors’ curtilage, the restrictive convention of the nesting chorus is aban- 
doned or (in Eumenides) turned on its head. The narrowly stereotyped 
epirrhematikon that was a feature of the first part of the play is no longer 
found necessary. The number of stasima does not increase pari passu with 
the number of scenes, because the aim is rapider development of the dra- 
matic action: Aeschylus learns to demarcate scenes by short anapaestic 
passages, or to juxtapose them with nothing intervening. The traditional 
procedures of the second half of the play are loosened. In Agamemnon and 
Eumenides the typical amoebaean song is represented by a free epirrhematic 
composition with a non-singing actor responding to the chorus in iambic 
trimeters or anapaests, while in Choephoroi it is displaced by dramatic scenes 
into the first Episode. 

Looking forwards to the extant plays of Sophocles, we find more com- 
plex plots that cannot easily be accommodated to the two-part (or four- 
part) dynamic pattern shown by those of Aeschylus. The Sophoclean hero 
tends to react energetically to what seems to be happening around him, 
trying to change the course of events by his own initiative. This makes for 
personal conflicts and misunderstandings and for a development that is 
more zigzag than linear, even when it is the hero’s initiative itself that steers 
him into the scheduled disaster. 


*) This is of course a somewhat controversial statement. See the discussion of Taplin 
325f., 442f., who is not inclined to accept the use of the ekkyklema in the Oresteia. I 
feel, with the majority of scholars, that the displays of indoor bodies at Ag. 1372 and 
Cho. 973 could not have been conceived or contrived without this device, which we 
know to have been in use by 425 at latest. See further below, pp. 270£. 
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Nevertheless, we can still recognize many elements of traditional struc- 
ture. Sophocles regularly uses the dialogue type of prologue, with characters 
who will reappear subsequently, though we should note ways in which he 
goes further than Aeschylus. His prologue scenes are longer, with more 
exchange of dialogue between the speakers; in several cases a third person 
comes on during the scene, and in general greater dramatic progress is 
made. Instead of being merely an overture, the prologue tends to become 
Actl. 

By the same token, the parodos sometimes seems to have lost its special 
character and to be indistinguishable from an act-dividing stasimon. In 
Ajax, however, we still find a fine example of the old anapaestic entry- 
parade. In Antigone things have been changed round so that sections of 
anapaests follow each strophe and antistrophe of the parodos, the last of 
them serving to mark time for the entry of Creon.*’ In Euripides (Med., 
Ion; cf. Hec., Tro., I. ΤῊ) and in Sophocles’ later plays (El., Phil., O.C.) we 
find dialogue parodoi with anapaestic and Iyric sections variously distributed 
between actor and chorus. 

None of Sophocles’ surviving plays has a first Episode of the type where 
one character alone appears. But the other Aeschylean type, where an A 
character appears first and a B character arrives later, is perfectly represented 
in Antigone, Oedipus Tyrannus, and Electra; Trachiniai differs in having a 
second B character succeeding the first. In Ajax the basic structure of the 
episode is A>B, though Ajax is not a typical B character. Another archaic 
feature here is the inclusion, after Ajax appears, of a full-blown epirrhematic 
trizygy (348-429). In Trachiniai its place is taken, as the expression of a mid- 
scene emotional climax, by an astrophic choral song (205-224). 

In the latter part of Trachiniai we recognize the Aeschylean sequence, 
report of disaster — stasimon — exhibition and amoebaeum, expanded to 
accommodate a double disaster: 


734 ff. report 1 (Heracles’ torment) 

821 ff. stasimon 

863 ff. report 2 (Deianeira’s death) 

947 ff. stasimon 

IT1EL. exhibition (the dying Heracles) — anapaestic and Iyric dia- 
logue. 


42 The use of anapaests to accompany new characters’ entries is a recurrent device in 


this play: 376 ff., 526 ff., 627 ff., 802ff., 1257 ff. (and 929 ff. for Antigone’s final exit). 
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Similarly, but more involutedly, in Antigone: 


1155 ff. report 1 (deaths of Antigone and Haemon) 
1257 ff. exhibition 1 (Haemon’s body) 

1261-1346 elaborate epirrhematic dizygy, incorporating 
1278 Εἴ. report 2 (death of Eurydice) 

1293 exhibition 2 (her body). 


Here, as in Agamemnon, the sequence is set in a continuous scene without 
retardation by a stasimon. Oedipus Tyrannus presents a comparable structure: 


1223 ff. report (double disaster: Jocasta dead, Oedipus blinded) 
1297 ff. exhibition (Oedipus comes out) 
1313-1368 epirrhematic dizygy. 


When he came to write Electra, Sophocles largely dispensed with the tradi- 
tional scheme, although it was highly suitable for the story and had been 
applied to it (with modifications) by Aeschylus and Euripides.* He deals 
with the double killing in a quite original and dramatic way. Clytaemestra’s 
death is reported by her killer, and the revelation of the body is made (to 
his own astonishment) by Aegisthus, while his killing is simply left to be 
assumed at the end of the play. There are scarcely any lyrics. 

In Oedipus Coloneus the old poet once again exploited the old pattern. 
Oedipus’ miraculous end is related by a messenger. T'here can be no display 
of the body, but the mourning daughters return just as they would if they 
were bringing it, and proceed to sing an antiphonal lament with support 
from the chorus. The ἀντιλαβαί of the second strophic pair (1724-1750) 
strongly recall the form of the exodos-kommboi in the earliest extant plays 
of Aeschylus. 

These sketchy remarks are no substitute for a comprehensive analysis of 
Sophocles’ use and modification of Aeschylean structures. They are intended 
merely to suggest the way in which such an analysis could be approached, 
and the sort of results it might yield. Account would of course also have to 
be taken of Euripides’ practice, and of interaction between Sophocles and 
Euripides. 


ἽὝὍτωοι δὲ δοκεῖ τελεώτερος τραγωιδίας ποιητὴς Σοφοκλῆς γεγονέναι, ὀρϑῶς 
μὲν δοκεῖ, λογιζέσϑω δὲ ὅτι πολλῶι χαλεπώτερον ἦν ἐπὶ Θέσπιδι Φρυνίχωι 
τε καὶ Χοιρίλωι εἰς τοσόνδε μεγέϑους τὴν τραγωιδίαν προαγαγεῖν ἢ ἐπὶ 
Αἰσχύλωι εἰσιόντα εἰς τὴν Σοφοκλέους ἐλϑεῖν τελειότητα (Vita Aeschyli 16). 


48) 16 Euripides’ Electra preceded Sophocles’, as I think likely. 


2 
THE LYCURGUS TRILOGY'! 


‘Nec temere hariolandum est in antiquitatis pervestigatione, neque carere 
divinationis adiumento possumus.’ 

This grave pronouncement, with which Gottfried Hermann began his 
study of Aeschylus’ Lycurgus trilogy?, may fitly be repeated as a heading 
to mine. It is relevant to all of the next nine chapters. But to this one, where 
weare concerned with reconstruction of lost plays, it is especially applicable; 
and the foregoing observations on the structural principles of Aeschylean 
tragedy provide us with new guidelines which may both assist us in our 
divinatio and restrain us from temeraria hariolatio. 

The Lycurgeia consisted of Edonoi, Bassarai (or Bassarides), Neaniskoi, and 
the satyric Lycurgus.” At least some, presumably all, of the four plays were 
linked in theme. It has generally, and rightly, been assumed that the trilogy 
contained the story of the Thracian Lycurgus in something like the form 
which it has in Apollodorus 3.5.1. Dionysus and his followers were passing 
through Thrace, 


Λυκοῦργος δὲ παῖς Δρύαντος, Ἠδωνῶν βασιλεύων οἵ Στρυμόνα ποταμὸν 
παροικοῦσιν, πρῶτος ὑβρίσας ἐξέβαλεν αὐτόν. καὶ Διόνυσος μὲν εἰς ϑάλασ- 
σαν πρὸς Θέτιν τὴν Νηρέως κατέφυγε, Βάλχχαι δὲ ἐγένοντο αἰχμάλωτοι καὶ τὸ 
συνεπόμενον Σατύρων πλῆϑος αὐτῶι. αὖϑις δὲ αἱ Βάχχαι ἐλύϑησαν ἐξαίφνης, 
Λυκούργοωοι δὲ μανίαν ἐνεποίησε Διόνυσος: ὃ δὲ μεμηνὼς Δρύαντα τὸν παῖδα, 
ἀμπέλου νομίζων κλῆμα κόπτειν, πελέκει πλήξας ἀπέκτεινε, καὶ ἀκρωτη- 
ριάσας αὐτὸν ἐσωφρόνησε. τῆς δὲ γῆς ἀκάρπου μενούσης ἔχρησεν ὁ ϑεὸς 
καρποφορήσειν αὐτὴν ἂν ϑανατωϑῆι Λυκοῦργος. Ἠδωνοὶ δὲ ἀκούσαντες εἰς 
τὸ Πάγγαιον αὐτὸν ἀπαγαγόντες ὄρος ἔδησαν. κἀκεῖ κατὰ Διονύσου 
βούλησιν ὑπὸ ἵππων διαφϑαρεὶς ἀπέϑανε. 


Certainly the mythographer has combined different versions. The god’s 
flight into the sea does not suit the dramatic stage: it belongs to the epic 


1) Revised and expanded version of a study published in BICS 30 (1983) 63-71 + 
81-82. 

2. De Aeschyli Lycurgia Dissertatio (1831) = Opuscula V 3-30. 

® Sch. Ar. Thesm. 135 = TrGF III Aesch. test. 68. 
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version related by Eumelus fr. 11 Bernab& and alluded to in Iliad 6.135f. 
Lycurgus’ imprisonment in the heights of Mt. Pangaion and his dilaceration 
by horses represent alternative accounts of his fate. But the captivity and 
miraculous release of the Bacchants, the madness which descends on the 
king, and his slaughter of his son, are pre-eminently tragic motifs. 
Various reconstructions of the trilogy have been proposed. Most of them 
distribute the events that make up Lycurgus’ story between the plays, so 
that he persecutes Dionysus in the first and is punished in the second or 
third.* Other scholars prefer to suppose that he was punished in the first 
play, but leave open the question of the form his punishment takes.? I shall 
argue that the second view is correct: Lycurgus was punished in Edonoi. I 
shall also consider the implications of some long overlooked evidence 
relevant to Bassarai, and speculate briefly about the contents of Neaniskoi. 


Edonoi 


Quotation-fragments from Edonoi are sufficient to establish that Dionysus’ 
arrival in Thrace and his arrest by Lycurgus were included in it. The earlier 
part of the play was well reconstructed by Deichgräber, arguing first from 
the fragments and then showing that the remains of Naevius’ Lucurgos yield 
a very similar picture. 

We cannot tell for certain whether Aeschylus’ play had a prologue. 
Deichgräber (249) thinks that it did not, because the Edonian chorus in 
what is evidently its anapaestic parodos (fr. 57) seems to describe the situation 
from the beginning: the arrival in their country of Dionysus’ followers with 
their wild music. It is still possible to imagine a prologue consisting of a 
monologue by Dionysus, as in Euripides’ Bacchai, which was certainly 
influenced to some extent by Aeschylus’ play. However, a monologue by 
a god does not fit into what we know of the typology of Aeschylean 
prologues and seems more characteristic of Euripides. So Deichgräber may 
well be right. 

The Dionysiac music is not entirely strange to the Edonians: they liken 
it to what they know in the worship of Kotys, and, as Hermann saw, they 
are not themselves hostile towards Dionysus and will have dissociated 
themselves from Lycurgus’ policy. 


® See especially F.G. Welcker, Nachtrag zu der Schrift über die äschylische Trilogie (1826) 
103-122; Hermann, op. cit.; K. Deichgräber, Gött. Nachr. 1938/9, I (3), 231-309. 
5) G. Murray, Aeschylus (1940) 155; H.-]. Mette, Der verlorene Aischylos (1963) 138. 
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After the parodos the king entered and discussed the situation with the 
chorus-leader; there may have been, asin Septem and Agamemnon, a marked 
contrast of personality between the self-assured monarch and the more 
hesitant subjects. A parallel scene in Naevius’ play, in which the king 
receives information about the Bacchants, seems to be represented by the 
following fragments: 


17 Ribbeck? = 19 Klotz tuos quei celsos terminos tutant. 
18 R. = 20K. alted iubatos anguis in sesed geront. 
1R.=21K. ubeiquadque incedont, omnis aruas opteront. 


The dialogue ended with Lycurgus’ sending his guard to apprehend the 
foreigners. So in Naevius: 


21-23 R. = 2426 K. uos quei regalis corporis custodias 
agitatis, eite actutom in frundiferos locos, 
ingeniod farbusto uineta suntf, non opsitud.® 


Lycurgus is a typical ‘A’ character (as defined above, p. 13), and the first 
Episode was probably ofthetype in which no other speaking actor appeared: 
the chorus-leader would be able to tell Lycurgus all he needed to know 
about the newcomers. Then, after an interval marked by a stasimon, the 
guard must have returned with their captives. They and Lycurgus appeared 
simultaneously at the beginning of the scene (cf. Sept. 369-374; Soph. Ant. 
384-386; Eur. Ba. 434ff.). The captain of the guard (the ‘B’ character) 
reported his success and answered the king’s questions. In Naevius: 


34R.= 37K. deic quod pactod im potitei (sitis), pugna(dne) an 


doleis? 
40 R. = 40 K. iam ibei nos duplicat aduenientes ... timos, pauos. 
48 R.=48K. ... iam solis aistud candos quom liquesceret. 


418. = 41K. namaque loidere (ut) laitantes inter se{sed) ueidimus 
propter amnem, aquam creterreis sumere ex funte ... 


Lycurgus then turned to Dionysus and questioned him, mocking his effem- 
inate appearance: who is this fellow, 


59 ὅστις χιτῶνας βασσάρας τε Λυδίας 

ἔχει ποδήρεις; 
61 ποδαπὸς ὁ γύννις; τίς πάτρα; τίς ἣ στολή; 
62 μακροσκελὴς μέν: ἄρα μὴ χλούνης τις ἧι; 


9 Suitable sense in the last line would be give by (e.g.) arbusta ubei uirent. The two 
following fragments 2427 R. = 27-30 K. also probably belong in this context. 
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Fragment 61 is preserved in parody at Ar. T’hesm. 136, and it is likely that 
the following lines in Aristophanes contain further echoes of the Edonoi 
passage.’ Line 144, ti φήις; τί σιγᾶις; is one that deserves attention: did 
Dionysus remain silent, like Cassandra when addressed by Clytaemestra?' 
The hypothesis has an important advantage which I will explain shortly. 

At the end of the scene the god was taken indoors. But I think it likely 
that some of his followers remained on stage (as Cassandra remains after 
Agamemnon goes inside), and that they included Orpheus. Orpheus was 
the central character in the following play, Bassarai, and we shall see when 
we come to discuss that play that he was represented in it as an ex-devotee 
of Dionysus who had changed his allegiance to Apollo. So it would be 
surprising if he did not appear in Dionysus’ entourage in Edonoi. And there 
is a fragment which is most naturally taken to refer to him®: 


60 τίς ποτ᾽ ἔσϑ᾽ ὁ μουσόμαντις Fa (a)Aog ἀβρατεὺς ὃν σϑένειτ; 


The speaker is evidently Lycurgus again, but it does not seem to be the 
scene where he is enquiring about Dionysus, for the metre is different, and 
it is hard to see why he should take Dionysus for a novoönavrıg on sight. 
The fragment suggests rather a re-entry of Lycurgus after the person in 
question has just been singing and prophesying. We do not find actors’ 
monodies in Aeschylus, so this singing would have to be in dialogue — 
probably epirrhematic, with Orpheus bursting out in song after Lycurgus 
had taken Dionysus into the palace, and the chorus-leader answering him 
in iambic trimeters. The parallel of the Cassandra scene in Agamemnon 
inevitably comes to mind. Orpheus’ prophecy no doubt concerned disaster 
that was to befall Lycurgus. Cf. perhaps Naevius 45 R.=45K., 


ut uideam Volkani haic operad flammeis flora fierei. 
49 R.=49K. lated longedque transtros feruere. 


Lycurgus’ contemptuous question, “Who is this songful seer?’, would come 
very well after this. There followed, I suggest, a short scene in trochaic 
tetrameters (like fr. 60) in which Orpheus warned Lycurgus of the unwis- 
dom of theomachy. Cf. Naevius, 


35 R.=35 bis K. ne ille mei feri ingeni (iram) atque animi acrem 
acrimoniam 

36 R.=36 bis K. caue seis tuam contendas iram contrad com irad 
Leiberi. 


7) Deichgräber 261; cf. Radt ad loc. 
8) So Hermann 16f., 20; T. Zielinski, Tragodumenon Libri Tres (1925) 103. 
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37R.=37K. oderont dei homines iniuros. :: Egone an ille iniuried 
facimus? 


If we accept an Orpheus scene of this kind, the assumption that Dionysus 
had remained silent in the preceding scene becomes necessary. Otherwise a 
fourth actor would be needed. 

Orpheus in turn was taken away, and the ‘charging’ phase ofthe drama 
was complete. A stasimon followed. 'Towards or at the end of it, something 
wonderful happened. The palace suffered some kind of convulsion, and it 
transpired that Dionysus was free. 


58 ἐνθουσιᾶι δὴ δῶμα, βαχχεύει στέγη. 


This looks like the chorus-leader’s comment; pseudo-Longinus tells us that 
the verse came χατὰ τὴν ἐπιφάνειαν τοῦ Διονύσου. In the corresponding 
scene in Bacchai, Dionysus’ voice is suddenly heard calling out from inside: 


ἰώ, κλύετ᾽ ἐμᾶς κλύετ᾽ αὐδᾶς, 

ἰὼ βάκχαι, ἰὼ βάκχαι. 
(576 [). He calls for earthquake and fire (595 σύμφλεγε σύμφλεγε δώματα 
Πενϑέος), and shortly afterwards appears in person. The Naevius fragments 
suggest that Euripides owes several of these motifs to Aeschylus. Besides 
the references to a fire quoted above, we find 


31 R.=33K. pergite 
tursigerai Bacai Bacicod com scemate! 


46 R.=46 K. proinde huc Druante regem prognatom patre 
Lucurgom cette! 


Only the god, I think, could have uttered this peremptory demand for 
Lycurgus to be brought to him. 

Deichgräber’s reconstruction, while less detailed than mine (he does not 
have an Orpheus scene), runs parallel up to this point. But now, in my 
opinion, he takes a wrong turning. ‘Es fragt sich, ob das Stück mit dem 
Zusammenbruch des Hauses endete. Das Eine ist sicher, wir brauchen nur 
die Frage zu stellen, um so viel zu erkennen: Für die Bestrafung des Lykurgos 
bleibt in diesem ersten Drama kein Platz. Schon rein dramatisch-technisch 
ist keine Handlung mehr denkbar, die dieses ungeheure Thema in der ihm 
zukommenden Breite und Tiefe ausführte’ (255£.). It is strange that he 
should make this assertion after he has emphasized the parallels between 
this play and Bacchai. There too we have the coming of Dionysus, the 
intolerant king ordering search and arrest, the internment, the epiphany 
and the quaking palace. All this does not take up much over 600 lines, 
despite the inclusion of a prologue; the scene with Cadmus and Teiresias 
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can be set against the extra scene with Orpheus postulated for Aeschylus. 
There is plenty of room left for Pentheus’ punishment, and the play would 
not be much ofa play without it. The Heracles also provides something of 
a parallel. The divine epiphany at 815 (following a stasimon) is merely the 
prelude to the real climax: Heracles’ madness and his killing of his children. 
It is an interesting parallel because Lycurgus too was overcome by madness 
and killed his son. What Apollodorus says of this corresponds closely to a 
painting on an Attic hydria of the mid fifth century, which has with some 
probability been seen as a reflection of Aeschylus’ play.” Lycurgus holds an 
axe aloft and is about to bring it down on his son. Between the two figures 
a distraught woman, no doubt the boy’s mother, has sunk to one knee and 
is busy tearing her hair. Over the boy Dionysus calmly holds a vine-branch 
— this is all that Lycurgus can see. Behind Dionysus a bacchant dances and 
a satyr plays auloi, hinting perhaps at the theatre. This event was, surely, 
the climax of the Edonoi. 

It did not, of course, take place on stage. Its happening may have been 
signalled initially by cries heard from within the house shortly after Diony- 
sus’ cries. This is how Euripides deals with Heracles’ killing of his children 
(H.F. 886 ff.), and we know from the Oresteia that the technique is Aes- 
chylean. In any case we can be sure that an exangelos soon came out ofthe 
house and explained what had happened. 

For the rest, the regular morphology of Aeschylean tragedy offers clear 
guidance. After the exangelia there was probably a short choral song, and 
then Lycurgus must have come out (or been wheeled out on the ekkyklema), 
with his son’s body, to engage with the chorus in amoebaean laments, or 
more likely epirrhematic ones like those of Agamemnon, Lycurgus using 
anapaests. The chorus no doubt pointed out that his calamity was the result 
of persecuting a god. 

What of Lycurgus’ final fate? In Apollodorus’ account the land suffers 
months of sterility and the Edonians then receive oracular advice. In the 
play there can have been no such delay. If the Edonians are to take their 
discredited ruler to be confined on Pangaion, they must do it at once, as 
the exodos. But someone - either Dionysus or, if the god remains out of 
sight, the μουσόμαντις Orpheus — must instruct them to do so. This cannot 
be fitted into the lamentation sequence: it calls for a further iambic scene 
between that and the exodos song. We have seen in chapter 1 that this is 
not out of keeping with Aeschylus’ technique. Supplices, Choephoroi and 
Eumenides all contain iambic scenes toward the end in which the question 
of destinations is dealt with, and in Supplices and Eumenides it comes after 


9 CVA Poland, Cracow, pl.12.1; ARYV? 1121.17; Deichgräber, pl.1. 
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an epirrhematic song and before an exodos-song. It may be that in the 
exodos of Edonoi the Bassarai appeared from the palace to sing asa secondary 
chorus.!" Pangaion was an appropriate destination for them too, as they 
were to appear there in the next play. 

Sophocles’ summary of the Lycurgus story in Ant. 955-965 might be 
expected to reflect a tragic version — Aeschylus’ version — and in fact it 
agrees well with the above reconstruction. He refers to the persecution of 
Dionysus and Bacchants, Lycurgus’ verbal insolence towards the god, his 
madness, and his rocky prison. He mentions only the punitive/corrective 
aspect of the imprisonment: οὕτω τᾶς μανίας δεινὸν ἀποστάζει ἀνϑηρόν TE 
μένος. But it probably had a further significance. Dionysus had a noted 
oracle high in the mountains of Thrace. Herodotus (7.111.2) says it was 
controlled by the Satrai, the neighbours of the Edonoi, while the author of 
Rhesus locates it on Pangaion, 972f. 


Βάχχου προφήτης ὥστε Ilayyaiov πέτραν 
ὥικησε, σεμνὸς τοῖσιν εἰδόσιν Jeöc.!! 


The person here referred to has sometimes been taken to be Orpheus. But 
Orpheus did not go to live in the Pangaian rock, nor is he a god to his 
initiates. As Musgrave long ago saw, the reference must be to Lycurgus, 
whom Strabo mentions as being somehow amalgamated with Dionysus.'? 
This was the point of his installation in a chamber in the mountain. He 
became Dionysus’ servant and prophet. 


Bassarai 


The next play was also set in the vicinity of Pangaion, as fr. 23a (corrupt 
as it is) indicates: 


Παγγαίου γὰρ ἀργυρήλατοι (-ov cod.) 
πρῶνες {τὸ τῆς ἀστραπῆς πευχᾶεν σέλας. 


10) Zielihski 66; Deichgräber 256 n.2. 

1) Cf. sch. Eur. Hec. 1267 οἵ μὲν περὶ τὸ Πάγγαιον εἶναι τὸ μαντεῖόν φασι τοῦ 
Διονύσου. 

12. 10.3.16 p.471 (shortly after quotations from Edonoi) χαὶ τὸν Διόνυσον δὲ καὶ 
τὸν Ἠδωνὸν Λυκοῦργον συνάγοντες εἰς ἕν τὴν ὁμοιοτροπίαν τῶν ἱερῶν (sc. the 
Phrygian-Dionysiac and the native Thracian) αἰνίττονται. For divine status accorded 
to Lycurgus see also Nonn. D. 21.155-161. J. Diggle, SIFC 5 (1987) 167-172, advocates 
reading ὅς γε in the Rhesus passage and taking the Βάχχου προφήτης to be Rhesus 
himself. 
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Dionysus is now established in the area, and his followers form the chorus, 
as the title implies. The fragments cited as being from the play do not take 
us much further than this. But again the mythographical tradition helps 
out. It provides us with a narrative which has all the appearance of a tragic 
hypothesis and in which Aeschylus is named as a source; Pangaion is the 
scene of action, and Bassarids play an important part. Most scholars since 
Pauw!? have accepted that this gives us the outlines of Bassarai. 

The tradition in question concerns itself with the constellation Lyra, and 
comes to us in parallel Greek and Latin versions. Nauck in his edition of 
the fragments named the sources as Eratosth. Catast. 24 p. 140 (Robert) and 
schol. German. p. 84.11 (cf. 152.1) (Breysig). That was the best that could 
be done in 1889. Subsequent students of Aeschylus, however, for a long 
time failed to keep up with developments in the study of these texts. They 
tended to assume that only the Greek version really mattered (even ‘pseudo- 
Eratosthenes’ sounded a more respectable authority than a scholiast on an 
unread Latin poet) and to quote this Greek version in the wording in which 
it appeared in Nauck. Consequently they missed something important. In 
his edition of the Catasterisms published in 1897'* A. Olivieri made known 
the readings of a Venice manuscript (R) containing excerpts ofthe work in 
a different recension, in places fuller than the vulgate. In the chapter that 
concerns us R supplies two additional details of which the significance 
for Aeschylus failed to be appreciated. Their existence was not, indeed, 
completely overlooked; I.M. Linforth mentioned the extra phrases in R in 
a footnote, but with no discussion!®, and H.-J. Mette in his edition of the 
fragments of Aeschylus acknowledged them to the extent of printing rows 
of dots at the two places where they occur, though he evidently regarded 
them as of no interest. After I drew attention to them in the first version 
of the present study, they were finally allowed to stand in Radt’s edition 
(p. 138). 

Olivieri’s edition, however, was not the nineteenth century’s final state- 
ment on the Eratosthenic tradition. In 1898 E. Maass’s Commentariorum in 
Aratum Reliquiae appeared, a massive book full of pertinent material; the R 
excerpts are printed on pp. 573ff., and earlier the cognate ‘Anonymus II’ 
or Aratus Latinus, together with the degraded recension thereof which had 
previously enjoyed a modest dignity as the scholia Strozziana-Sangallensia 
to Germanicus.!® In the following year A. Rehm published a very much 


13) Aeschyli Tragoediae (1745) 1112. 

14) Mythographi Graeci III (1) (Bibl. Teubn.). 

15) TAPA 62 (1931) 13 n.4. 

16) A. Breysig, Germanici Caesaris Aratea (1867, 21899) 105 ff. 
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slenderer volume in which he edited the excerpts from a better manuscript 
than R, namely Vat. gr. 1087 (T), with an apparatus and introduction 
clearly showing the relationship of this branch of the tradition to the rest.!7 
It may be represented thus: 


y 
Aratus T Eratosth. Hyg. sch. Germ. 
Latinus vulg. Astr. BP 


sch. Germ. R 
GSU 


Here now is a working text of Catast. 24 constructed from T and the 
vulgate.'® The significant bits in T which are omitted by the vulgate are 
highlighted by half brackets. 


Περὶ τῆς Λύρας. αὕτη ἐνάτη κεῖται Ev τοῖς ἄστροις, ἔστι δὲ Μουσῶν: 
κατεσκευάσϑη δὲ τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ὑπὸ ἙἭ. μοῦ ἐκ τῆς χελώνης καὶ τῶν 
᾿Απόλλωνος βοῶν, ἔσχε δὲ χορδὰς ἑπτὰ ἀπὸ τῶν ᾿Ατλαντίδων. μετέλαβε δὲ 
αὐτὴν ᾿Απόλλων καὶ συναρμοσάμενος ιδὴν Ὀρφεϊπαρέδωκεν ὃς Καλλιόπης 
υἱὸς ὥν, μιᾶς τῶν Μουσῶν, ἐποίησε τὰς χορδὰς ἐννέα ἀπὸ τοῦ τῶν Μουσῶν 
ἀριϑμοῦ καὶ προήγαγεν ἐπὶ πλέον ἐν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, δοξαζόμενος οὕτως 
ὥστε καὶ ὑπόληψιν ἔχειν περὶ αὐτοῦ τοιαύτην ὅτι {τὰ δένδρα» καὶ τὰς πέτρας 
καὶ τὰ ϑηρία ἐκήλει διὰ τῆς ὠιδῆς. διὰ δὲ τὴν γυναῖκα εἰς "Aıdov καταβὰς καὶ 
ἰδὼν τὰ ἐκεῖ οἷα Tv, τὸν μὲν Διόνυσον οὐκέτι, ἐτίμα, , ὑφ᾽ οὗ ἦν δεδοξασ- 
μένος, τὸν δὲ Ἥλιον μέγιστον τῶν ϑεῶν ἐνόμισεν εἶναι, ὃν καὶ ᾿ἀπόλλωνα 
προσηγόρευσεν. ἐπεγειρόμενός τε τῆς νυκτὸς κατὰ ἕωϑεν κατὰ τὸ ὄρος τὸ 


17) Ps.-Eratosthenis Catasterismorum Fragmenta Vaticana, Progr. Ansbach (1899). 
18) The central portion is printed, with apparatus, scholia to Germanicus, and Aratus 
Latinus, by Radt, pp. 138 f. 
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χαλούμενον Πάγγαιον προσέμενε τὰς ἀνατολάς, ἵνα ἴδηι τὸν Ἥλιον πρῶτος. 
ὅϑεν ὁ Διόνυσος ὀργισϑεὶς αὐτῶι ἔπεμψε τὰς Βασσαρίδας (βάσαρας T), ὥς 
φησιν Αἰσχύλος ὁ τῶν τραγωιδιῶν ποιητής, al διέσπασαν αὐτὸν καὶ τὰ μέλη 
διέρριψαν χωρὶς ἕκαστον. αἱ δὲ Μοῦσαι συναγαγοῦσαι ἔϑαψαν ἐπὶ τοῖς 
καλουμένοις Λειβήϑροις. τὴν δὲ λύραν οὐκ ἔχουσαι ὅτωι δώσειν τὸν Δία 
ἠξίωσαν καταστερίσαι, ὅπως ἐκείνου τε καὶ αὐτῶν μνημόσυνον τεϑῆι ἐν τοῖς 
ἄστροις. τοῦ δὲ ἐπινεύσαντος οὕτως ἐτέϑη. ἐπισημασίαν δὲ ἔχει ἐπὶ τῶι 
ἐκείνου συμπτώματι δυομένη καϑ᾽ ὥραν. ἔχει δὲ ἀστέρας ἐπὶ τῶν κτενῶν 
ἑκατέρων α΄, ἐφ᾽ ἑκατέρου πήχεως ἀκρωτῆρι ὁμοίως α΄, ἐφ᾽ ἑκατέρων ὥμων 
α΄, ἐπὶ ζυγοῦ α΄, ἐπὶ τοῦ πυϑμένος α΄, λευκὸν καὶ λαμπρόν’ τοὺς πάντας η΄. 


It is obvious that Aeschylus is not the source for the whole story. It is a 
composite narrative. It begins by identifying the Lyre with the one Hermes 
made on the first day of his life. It has to, because that is Aratus’ account 
of it (268-271), and the Catasterisms are arranged as a companion to Aratus. 
The fact that Hermes gave his Iyre to Apollo (h. Herm. 475ff.), and that 
Apollo was associated with Orpheus, allows the compiler to conflate Aratus’ 
account with a different one according to which the constellation was the 
lyre of Orpheus, removed to heaven after his death. He has also combined 
it with a third account, by which itisthelyre ofthe Muses, with seven strings 
corresponding to the daughters of Atlas.!? The statement that Orpheus 
converted this seven-stringed lyre into a nine-stringed one underlines the 
fact that separate stories are being combined. It is not clear why a point is 
made of the nine strings.?° This detail cannot be Aeschylean, for if Aeschylus 
knew such a thing as a nine-stringed Iyre or cithara, which is highly 
doubtful, he knew it only as a very modern invention.?! Further, it is very 


19) The Atlantides are Hermes’ mother and six aunts. But this connection too is 
specious. An early Pythagorean akousma equates the Pleiades with the Muses’ Iyre 
(Aristotle fr. 196; cf. my Early Greek Philosophy and the Orient [1971] 217); the Pleiades 
are also the Atlantides (Hes. Op. 383, fr. 169, Simon. PMG 555, etc.). The Pleiades 
immediately precede Lyra in Aratus and the Catasterisms. So it looks as if the Muses’ 
lyre, together with the Atlantides, has somehow been transferred from the Pleiades to 
Lyra. 

20) It does not correspond to the number of stars in Lyra, as we are told at the end of 
the chapter that the stars represent different parts of the frame of the Iyre, not its strings. 
Although the manuscripts of the vulgate give τοὺς πάντας 9° there, Robert’s η΄ is 
confirmed by the preceding description and by Aratus Latinus. Sch. Arat. 269 tells us 
that Timocharis recognized eight stars in Lyra, Hipparchus ten, Eudemus nine. There 
are in fact ten of above the fifth magnitude in the constellation as now demarcated. 

21) Plutarch (Agis 10.7, De profic. in virt. 84a, Lac. apopth. 220) attributes the invention 
of the nine-stringed lyre to Phrynis. Others say Timotheus (Plin. HN 7.204) or Pro- 
phrastus of Pieria (Nicom. p. 274 Jan, Boeth. Inst. Mus. 1.20). It appears in vase-painting 
after about 450 (Ο.]. Gombosi, Die Tonarten und Stimmungen der antiken Musik [1939] 
67 ff.). 
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unlikely that he said anything about Orpheus’ lyre being placed among the 
stars. Euripides could mention the stellar identities of the Dioskouroi (Tro. 
1001, Hel. 140, 1498) or the daughters of Erechtheus (fr. 357 N. = 65.107 
Austin: the Hyades). But Lyra isa very minor constellation, and there is no 
great likelihood that Aeschylus knew any myth about it, or that he felt any 
need to say what became of Orpheus’ Iyre after his death. 

How much of the narrative, then, is Aeschylean? The irreducible mini- 
mum is the statement that Dionysus sent the Bassarids against Orpheus. 
Linforth in the article cited above warns against going beyond this mini- 
mum, though he allows it to be a reasonable assumption that the play 
concerned was the Bassarai, that Dionysus was hostile to Orpheus, that the 
latter was torn apart, and that it all happened in Thrace.?? He thinks that 
the death of Orpheus may not even have been the main subject of the play 
but an event recalled in a choral ode.?” However, it it a very suitable subject 
for a tragedy, similar as it is to the story of Pentheus; and some support is 
given by schol. Clem. Protr. 1.2.2, Ορφεὺς διασπαραχϑεὶς ὑπὸ τῶν ᾽᾿Οδρυσῶν 
ἄλλη ὑπόϑεσις τραγωιδίας γεγένηται.2, A tragic hypothesis is in fact just 
what the central part of Catast. 24 resembles. 

Why was Orpheus killed? Almost all sources agree that he was killed by 
a party of women in Thrace?, but it seems to have been an innovation of 
Aeschylus’ to make them Bassarids. Attic vases from about 480 on show 
Orpheus being attacked, but the women are not represented as Bacchants, 
and they are armed with swords, axes, stones, or household implements; 


22) See his The Arts of Orpheus (1941) 10. He points out (in the article) that the citation 
of Euripides’ Alcestis in Catast. 29 (τῆς παρὰ ᾿Αδμήτωι λατρείας, περὶ ἧς λέγει 
Εὐριπίδης ἐν τῆι ᾿Αλκήστιδι) would give us a very misleading idea of that play’s 
contents if we did not have it. But I find it hard to believe that this is the author’s own 
Quellenangabe. It is not supported by the Latin branch of the tradition, as the citation of 
Aeschylus is, and I believe it to be the addition of a Byzantine who recalled the opening 
lines of one of the plays of the Euripidean selection. 

2) So earlier Rapp in Roscher II 2193. 

2%) The Odrysai took over the area in 29 B.C. (Cassius Dio 51.25), and later writers 
use the name rather freely of east Thracian tribes. Max. Tyr. 37.6 (p. 432 Hobein) locates 
them round Pangaion. For Orpheus’ being put among them see Kern’s testimonia 103, 
134, 160, 198, and Orph. frr. 62 and 247 (p. 264 middle). 

25) The exceptions are the epigrams in ps.-Alcidamas, Od. 24, and Diog. Laert. 1.5 
(whence AP 7.617), which have him killed by lightning (on this see Linforth, TAPA 62. 
1ff.), and Paus. 9.30.6, who knows a story that Orpheus committed suicide after losing 
Eurydice. 
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Dionysus is not in evidence.” In literature a remarkable number of different 
reasons are given for the assassination: 


1. The gods were punishing Orpheus for his cowardice in not dying in 
place of his wife (Pl. Symp. 179d). 

2. He had told shocking stories about the gods (Isoc. Bus. 38). 

3. He rejected the love of women and introduced paecderasty to Thrace 
(Phanocles fr. 1 Powell). 

4. He would not let the women take part in his rites (Conon FGrH 26 F 
1.45.4). Conon adds that a further reason may have been that after his 
loss of Eurydice he went off women altogether; see 3 above. 

5. The women resented the way their husbands followed Orpheus all over 
the country (Paus. 9.30.5). Something like this might be inferred from 
some of the vase paintings, where men are listening appreciatively to 
Orpheus’ song while the armed women approach from further off.?7 

6. Aphrodite, having a grudge against Calliope, made all the women of 
Thrace wild with love for Orpheus, and they pulled him to pieces while 
each trying to grab him for herself (Hyg. Astr. 2.7). 

In the above versions the women are (at least, so far as the author reveals) 

just women, not Bassarids. Some of the authors mention that Orpheus 

was torn apart (διασπασϑείς, Isocrates; διασπασαμένων, Conon; discerperent, 

Hyginus), but Phanocles says ἀπὸ μὲν κεφαλὴν χαλκῶι τάμον. The vase 

painters know of his severed head which continued to sing after death.” 
The following explanations are given by those who identify the women 

as Bassarids: 


7. Orpheus had neglected the worship of Dionysus (‘Erat.’/Arat. Lat./schol. 
Germ.; cf. Hyg. Astr. 2.7). 

8. He had spied on the rites of Dionysus (Hyg. Astr. 2.6 and 7). 

9. After the loss of Eurydice he became impervious to the charms of women 
(Virg. G. 4.516 ff., Ov. M. 10.79ff., 11.1 6). 


Of these three, 8 is obviously a late contamination with the myth of 
Pentheus; 9 is the same as 3 (cf. Conon in 4), only with Bassarids introduced 
into a non-Bassarid version (why should Orpheus’ rejection of all women 
incense the Bassarids in particular?) — contamination again. 


26) F.M. Schoeller, Darstellungen des Orpheus in der Antike (Diss. Freiburg 1969) 55-65; 
R. Panyagua, ‘Catalogo de representaciones de Orfeo en el arte antiguo’, Helmantica 23 
(1972) 90-111. On one vase of about 440 B.C. Dionysus with a Maenad and Satyr 
appears on the other side (ARV? 1042.2 inf., Panyagua no. 42). 

2”) Panyagua nos. 52-56, all from about 440-430. But this may just represent the 
combination of two existing motifs. 

28) Panyagua nos. 75, 76, cf. 95. 
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Conclusion: early tradition offered no fixed reason for the fury of the 
women who killed Orpheus. The killing itself, and the fact that the singer’s 
head continued to sing after being cut off, were more important. The 
Bassarid version is a particular literary variant of the tradition, originating 
so far as we can see with Aeschylus. His influence is responsible for occasional 
references to Orpheus’ being torn rather than cut to pieces, and for the 
sporadic identifications of his assassins as Bassarids or Bacchants. The latter 
are as a matter of fact confined — except for Virgil, and Ovid who follows 
Virgil — to writers dependent on the catasterismic tradition: ‘Eratosthenes’ 
and the parallel Latin texts; Avienius, Phaen. 627. In this tradition Aeschylus 
is explicitly named as the source for the Bassarid version.?? 

Who but Aeschylus, then, can be the source for the motif that Orpheus 
dishonoured Dionysus, which the same catasterismic tradition gives as the 
explanation of the Bassarids’ attack on him, and which indeed could hardly 
lead to any other outcome? Conversely, how else could we suppose Aes- 
chylus to have motivated the Bassarids’ act? Bacchants only attack those 
with whom Dionysus is angry; and Dionysus opposes only those who 
oppose him. 

As for the form which Orpheus’ dishonouring of Dionysus took, the 
catasterismic tradition tells us this too at the same time. Like Euripides’ 
Hippolytus, he neglected one deity, fatally, in his enthusiasm for another. 
He worshipped Apollo-Helios as the greatest god, and took to going up 
Pangaion before dawn to greet the sunrise. This is so organically connected 
with the rejection of Dionysus in the narrative, and so much in the tragic 
mould, that we cannot doubt that it comes from Aeschylus. It was drama- 
turgical necessity that sent Orpheus out in the mountains in the early hours, 
for the Bassarids had to be able to find him in the course of their nocturnal 
revels — as Virgil says (G. 4.521), 


inter sacra deum nocturnique orgia Bacchi. 


So far I have only tried to prove what has generally been believed. Now 
it is time to focus attention on the two details which the T excerpts of 
‘Eratosthenes’ have and the vulgate lacks: that Orpheus had earlier been 
made famous by Dionysus, and that he turned to Apollo after he had been 
to Hades and seen the truth about what happens there. These details are not 
the arbitrary additions of some medieval copyist, for they are confirmed 
by the Latin versions: 


29) ‘Erat.’ 24; Arat. Lat. p. 232.6; sch. Germ. p. 84.11. 
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Arat. Lat. p. 231.14 ad inferös autem d&scendit et uidit illic quäliter essent. 
Liberum patrem iam nön honöräuit, ἅ quö fuerat glörificätus, Sölem autem 
maximum deörum nöminäuit. 

Schol. Germ. p. 84.6 quicum ob coniugis Eurydices desiderium ad inferös 
descendisset (et) quae 101 essent animaduertisset, neglegentius Liberum 
colere coepit, sölemque Apollinem dixit esse.?® 

Hyginus also makes a connection between Orpheus’ journey to the 
underworld and his dishonouring of Dionysus, though a somewhat different 
connection: 

Astr. 2.7 qui querens uxöris Eurydic&s mortem ad inferös descendisse 
existimätur et ibi deörum prögeniem suö carmine laudässe praeter Liberum 
patrem; hunc enim obliuiöne ductus praetermisit, ut Oeneus in sacrificiö 
Diänam. 

Hyginus’ version cannot be Aeschylean. A narrative poem about Or- 
pheus’ descent to Hades might very well represent him as singing a theogony 
to charm the infernal powers.?! But in Aeschylus’ play Orpheus could recall 
the descent only in retrospect (most likely in a prologue), and we cannot 
imagine him relating that he sang a theogony but forgot Dionysus. On the 
other hand it is easy to imagine him announcing that what he had seen in 
the underworld had led him to a new theology. And the same argument as 
before urges us to accept this as Aeschylean: the narrative from διὰ δὲ τὴν 
γυναῖκα on is all of a piece, not just coherent but indivisible. 

These conclusions can be reinforced from another quarter. The idea of 
revering the Sun as the greatest god is a remarkable and unusual one in 
Greek terms.?? Sophocles in his Tereus (fr. 582) ascribed it to the Thracians: 


Ἥλιε, φιλίπποις Θραιξὶ πρέσβιστον σέβας. 


Deichgräber (283) deduces that Orpheus was portrayed as ἃ priest of the 
native religion and that Lycurgus must have been of the same persuasion. 
But we now know that Orpheus was a recent convert from Dionysus. His 
conversion was the result of a personal revelation and had nothing to do 
with existing Edonian cult. Going to greet the sunrise from Pangaion was 


30. | have not found it necessary to quote the Latin versions for the rest of the story, 
but let us, just for a moment of delight, note the metamorphosis that the Bassarids 
undergo in the Saint-Gall version of Aratus Latinus, p. 232 infra: missis a Liberö patre 
passeribus membrätim discerptus. 

31) Deörum prögenies = ϑεῶν γένος as in Hes. Th. 44 (cf. 21, 33, 105). It is a common- 
place subject for reported songs where deeds of heroes are out of place: h. Herm. 427 ff., 
Virg. E. 6.31 ff., Nonn. D. 24.230 ff.; sung by Orpheus, A.R. 1.496 ff., Orph. Arg. 421 ff. 

32) See Wilamowitz, Der Glaube der Hellenen, I? 249. 
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his own private idea; he did not lead a congregation there. But Sophocles 
also knows of heliolatry as a cult among certain Greek intellectuals, fr. 752: 


Ἥλι᾽ οἰκτίροις ἐμέ, 
<öv) οἱ σοφοὶ λέγουσι γεννητὴν ϑεῶν 
πατέρα (TE) πάντων. 


See also Soph. O.T. 660 τὸν πάντων ϑεῶν ϑεὸν πρόμον Ἅλιον, and Ar. 
Nub. 571 ff. When Orpheus is represented as initiating a religion of this sort 
on the basis of a special revelation, the implication may be that there actually 
existed an Orphic poem known to Aeschylus in which Orpheus described 
his journey to the underworld and what he learnt there of the fate of souls, 
and expounded a theology in which Apollo-Helios played an important 
role. 

In fact we know of an Orphic Κατάβασις eig "Aıdov current in the fifth 
century B.C. It was mentioned by Epigenes in a discussion of Orphic 
poems, where he asserted that its real author was a Pythagorean named 
Cercops.”? Epigenes appears to have lived in the late fifth or early fourth 
century; he is certainly pre-Hellenistic.?* He also ascribed a Hieros Logos to 
Cercops, and two further Orphic poems to another Pythagorean, Brontinus. 
There is even earlier evidence for Pythagorean production of Orphica: Ion 
of Chios wrote that Pythagoras himself had put out compositions of his 
own under Orpheus’ name.” We have no reason to doubt that early 
Pythagoreans, around the late sixth and early fifth century, composed a 
number of ‘Orphic’ poems, including a Katabasis — which will not have 
been merely a diverting story but a vehicle of eschatological doctrine. 

Another early Pythagorean, Zopyrus of Heraclea or Tarentum, is credited 
with two or three Orphic poems, including a Krater.” Nothing definite is 
known of the Krater’s contents, but there is a passage of Plutarch which 
may have something to do with it. In De sera numinis vindicta 563 b ff. 
Plutarch narrates a Platonic-style myth about one Thespesios of Soloi, who 
had a similar experience to Er in the Republic. In the underworld Thespesios 


53) Clem. Strom. 1.131 = Orph. t 222 Kern. 

39 See Linforth, The Arts of Orpheus, 114ff., who makes an attractive case for identify- 
ing him with Epigenes the disciple of Socrates who appears in Plato and Xenophon. 

35) Clem. l.c.; Diog. Laert. 8.8 (Orph. t 248). Earlier still Heraclitus refers to Py- 
thagoras’ editing and propagating certain writings (fr. 17 M. = B 129). See also Hdt. 
2.81.2 on ritual practice which is called Orphic but is really Pythagorean; my Early Greek 
Philosophy and the Orient, 214, 230, 233f., and The Orphic Poems (1983) 7-15. 

36 Clem.l.c., Suda s. v. Ὀρφεύς (Orph. τ 222, 223 4). Zopyrus appears in Iamblichus’ 
catalogue of Pythagoreans (Vit. Pythag. 267), which may come from Aristoxenus 
(W. Burkert, Lore and Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism [1972] 105 n. 40). 
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sees a great krater in which three daimones mix in due measure the waters 
from various coloured streams. 


ἔλεγεν οὖν ὁ τοῦ Θεσπεσίου ψυχοπομπὸς ἄχρι τούτου τὸν Ὀρφέα προελϑεῖν 
ὅτε τὴν ψυχὴν τῆς γυναικὸς μετήιει, καὶ μὴ καλῶς διαμνημονεύσαντα λόγον 
εἰς ἀνθρώπους κίβδηλον ἐξενεγκεῖν, ὡς κοινὸν εἴη μαντεῖον ἐν Δελφοῖς 
᾿Απόλλωνος καὶ Νυκτός: οὐδενὸς γὰρ Ἀπόλλωνι Νύκτα κοινωνεῖν. “ἀλλὰ 
τοῦτο μὲν᾽ ἔφη “Νυκτός ἐστι καὶ Σελήνης μαντεῖον κοινόν, οὐδαμοῦ τῆς γῆς 
περαῖνον οὐδ᾽ ἔχον ἕδραν μίαν ἀλλὰ πάντηι πλανητὸν ἐπὶ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους 
ἐνυπνίοις καὶ εἰδώλοις" ἐκ τούτου γὰρ οἱ ὄνειροι μιγνύμενοι, ὡς ὁρᾶις, τῶι 
ἀπατηλῶι καὶ ποικίλωι τὸ ἁπλοῦν καὶ ἀληϑὲς παραλαμβάνοντες διασπεί- 
ρουσι.᾽ (666 ὁ) 


This seems to allude to a poem in which Orpheus gave an account of his 
descent and related that at the end of his tour of Hades he came to a great 
krater in which truth and falsehood were mixed and which was somehow 
connected to Apollo’s oracle at Delphi. Presumably he returned to the 
upper world by this route, as Aeneas returns through the gate of dreams in 
Virgil.?” The poem might have been the Krater, or the Katabasis. In any 
case it seems to go with the early Pythagorean group of Orphica; it does 
not correspond to any type of Orphic poem known to have been composed 
in Hellenistic or later times. 

Here, then, is some (albeit tenuous) evidence for a pre-Aeschylean Orphic 
poem in which Orpheus’ descent to the underworld, and the insight given 
him there into things normally hidden from men, were connected with 
Apollo. Apollo is the god with whom Pythagoras is most closely associated: 
he was identified by the Crotoniates with Hyperborean Apollo (Aristotle 
fr. 191), and Aristoxenus said that he got his doctrines from the Delphic 
oracle (fr. 15 Wehrli). 

Thus the Orpheus described in the Catasterism, who goes to Hades, learns 
the truth of life there, and emerges as a devotee of Apollo-Helios, appears 
as a specifically fifth-century, intellectual Orpheus who suits no age better 
than the age of Aeschylus. But there is another Orpheus in the story: the 
Orpheus who had worshipped Dionysus and become celebrated through 
Dionysus. Orpheus was taken up by the Pythagoreans, but Aeschylus also 
acknowledges the part he played in some Dionysiac cults. Fifth-century 
evidence for this role of Orpheus was until recently virtually confined to 
Herodotus’ mention of practices called ‘Orphic and Bacchic’ (2.81.2), and 
even there ‘Bacchic’ does not unambiguously mean Dionysiac, as I have 


3) ©. Gruppe in Roscher III 1130. Cf. A. Dieterich, Nekyia 147; E. Norden, Vergilius 
Aeneis VI, 47. 
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pointed out elsewhere.?® But since 1978 we have known that the Dionysiac 
mysteries at Olbia had an Orphic dimension??; and we can now add the 
testimony of Aeschylus. Orpheus in the Bassarai was not — as he seemed to 
those who looked only at the vulgate text of “Eratosthenes’ — simply an 
unfortunate innocent who, in a country controlled by Dionysus, directed 
his piety towards a different god. He was an apostate. We have seen that 
there is reason to think that he had appeared in Dionysus’ entourage in the 
Edonoi. 

The elements from which Aeschylus put the plot of Bassarai together can 
now be seen to be: 


i. The legend, illustrated on Athenian crockery from the time of the 
Persian War, that Orpheus was killed and beheaded by a crowd of 
Thracian women. 

ii. The analogy of the Pentheus myth, a typically Dionysiac and tragic 
theme which formed the subject of another Aeschylean play. 

111. The role played by Orpheus in certain Bacchic cults as founder of teletai 
and poet of sacred texts (perhaps actually in Thrace, but we cannot 
document this for the fifth century). 

iv. A quite different image of Orpheus derived from Pythagorean escha- 
tological poetry in which Apollo was prominent. 


From our knowledge of what happened in Bassarai and of Aeschylus’ 
compositional procedures, we can now make an attempt to reconstruct the 
outlines of the play. Orpheus’ apostasy cannot have become known only 
after the parodos, as it formed the starting-point of the drama: the parodos 
cannot have consisted merely of carefree Bacchic song with no particular 
situation yet causing tension. Nor is it plausible that it was left to the Bassarai 
in the parodos to announce and describe Orpheus’ conversion, something 
that the audience cannot have been anticipating. The likelihood is that 
Orpheus himself appeared in a prologue, actually making his dawn saluta- 
tion to Helios-Apollo from the mountain-top. He will have told of his 
recent descent to Hades — one might imagine an opening similar to that of 
Euripides’ Hecuba, ἥκω νεκρῶν κευϑμῶνα καὶ σκότου πύλας λιπών — and of 
his new understanding of the sun-god’s supremacy. 

Then he withdrew, and the Bassarids came on the scene. It is possible 
that they lamented Orpheus’ departure to Hades, not knowing that he had 
returned or that he had fallen out of sympathy with their religion. After 
the parodos we expect dialogue between the leader of the chorus and the 
person to whom they owe allegiance; and we may take it as reasonably 


38) ZPE 18 (1975) 234f. 
9) See The Orphic Poems, 17-19. 
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certain that Dionysus appeared and conducted this dialogue, the subject of 
which was Orpheus. This formed at least the first part of Episode 1. 

Next we expect the ‘B’ character, someone from outside this closed group 
who will bring an element of change or contrast. I do not feel that the 
requirement would be adequately met by a mere bringer of news, someone 
reporting that Orpheus was nearby or that he was uttering provocative 
prayers. We already know that, and we expect Dionysus to know it. Did 
Orpheus himselfappear and engage in debate with Dionysus? I do not think 
this would be satisfactory either. A Lycurgus or a Pentheus can argue with 
a god on stage, when they do not understand that he isa god. But Orpheus 
knows well that Dionysus is a god, and a god not to be trifled with. What 
could he possibly say to him: ‘I do respect you, Lord, but I have come to 
see Apollo as more important’? Πρόσωϑέν σ᾽ ἁγνὸς ὃν ἀσπάζομαι No, the 
meeting would be too unequal. And how could the drama continue? 
Orpheus could not be attacked there and then; nor on the other hand could 
he be allowed to go, only to be hunted later. 

It was rather Apollo, I suggest, who was the ‘B’ character, who arrived 
during the first Episode and disputed with Dionysus, as he does with the 
Erinyes in Eumenides and with Thanatos in Alcestis. His interests were 
affected by the threat to Orpheus, and it is not likely that he made no 
appearance in the play. 

This scene was of course followed by a stasimon. Then things must have 
started to move towards the death of Orpheus. He will be killed by the 
Bassarai, and off stage. But the Bassarai are the chorus. So either the chorus 
will absent itself (as happens in Eumenides and Ajax), or part will go and 
part stay, or the killing is done by other Bassarids altogether. The last of 
the three alternatives is the least attractive: the Bassarids who are the chorus 
are not (like the chorus in Bacchai) prevented from roaming where they 
will, and if they are not involved in doing what the Bassarids of the story 
do, there seems little reason for their presence. 

Richard Kannicht made a brilliant contribution to the reconstruction of 
events when he combined fr. 23 (attested for this play) with Trag. adesp. 
144 to produce 


ὁ ταῦρος δ᾽ ἔοικεν nvpikeiv tiv’ ἀκτάν,Ὁ 


τίν᾽ ὕλαν δράμω; ποῖ πορευϑῶ; 
φϑάσαντος δ᾽ En’ ἔργοις προπηδήσεταί νιν." 
0) Or τίν᾽ ἄκραν (= the transmitted ἀρχάν), τίν᾽ ἀκτάν. 
#1) Hermes 85 (1957) 285-291; criticized by B.M. Palumbo, RFIC 94 (1966) 407-413. 


The accusative vıv is difficult to construe, unless it was governed by a participle in the 
next line. 
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In the first version of the present study I called the combination ‘far from 
certain’, but the more I contemplate it, the more I find it irresistible. Here 
apparently is Orpheus, on stage and singing, finding himself in danger from 
a bull (= Dionysus), and turning to flight. His flight will take him off stage 
to the place where he is to be killed. Presumably the chorus does not chase 
off after him — he would not be singing to the Bassarids in any case — but 
is already waiting for him there. The bull-Dionysus brings him to them, 
to the ambush he has prepared. 

What led up to this? Orpheus has been singing, in the absence of the 
Bassarids, but in the presence of a bull, or any rate what he perceives as a 
bull.* It is not difficult, surely, to divine the context. Orpheus was shown 
enchanting the animals of the wild with his song, in accordance with the 
famous myth to which Aeschylus himself refers in Ag. 1629f., 


Ὀρφεῖ δὲ γλῶσσαν τὴν ἐναντίαν ἔχεις" 
ὃ μὲν γὰρ ἦγε πάντ᾽ ἀπὸ φϑογγῆς χαρᾶι ... 


The main chorus being absent, the orchestra was occupied by an alternative 
company, made up, I suppose, of Thracians and animals. Not animals 
alone, because this alternative chorus must have been to some extent vocal; 
Orpheus could only sing (in Aeschylean tragedy) within an epirrhematic 
or amoebaean framework, and while the idea of an animal chorus is not in 
itself grotesque — it was familiar in comedy, after all -- a song of Orpheus 
punctuated by animal noises would be. Ihave mentioned the vase paintings 
that show Orpheus singing to Thracians. We may conjecture that he was 
equipped with a cithara in this scene, like Thamyras in Sophocles’ Thamyras 
and Amphion in Euripides’ Antiope.” 

I imagine the sequence of events to have run as follows. After the scene 
with Apollo and the first stasimon, Dionysus told the Bassarai that he would 
bring the maverick songster back to them. He instructed them to go and 
start up their revels on the mountain, and promised to produce Orpheus 
presently. They left, with a song or perhaps just anapaests. Then Orpheus 
entered, singing to a cithara, with Thracians and animals in attendance, and 
he entertained this motley but appreciative audience for a while. Perhaps 
he sang a hymn to Apollo-Helios, to which the Thracians contributed non- 
committal responses. The Dionysus-bull would certainly have bridled at 
that. Anyway, he became obstreperous, and Orpheus exited in haste, pur- 


42 Dionysus takes on a bull-like appearance to the disbalanced Pentheus at Ba. 920; 
cf. ib. 618, 1017. 

43) Perhaps the same should be postulated for Orpheus’ singing scene in Edonoi; but it 
is not so appropriate to a Dionysiac as to an Apolline Orpheus. 
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sued by the formidable creature. The last line of fr. 23, φϑάσαντος δ᾽ En’ 
ἔργοις προπηδήσεταί νιν, looks like part ofa predictive comment by those 
left behind. It may have been antistrophic to the first line.* 

Some kind of interval-song is necessary after Orpheus’ departure, and it 
must be the Thracians who sing it. Then they too must depart, when the 
Bassarids return. Fear of these fierce females would provide a convenient 
dramatic motivation for their going. The Bassarids bring the news of 
Orpheus’ death; it may be that they are grieved by it, not having realized 
what they were doing at the time. Perhaps they display his head (which 
was later to become an oracle), as Pentheus’ head was displayed.* 

Antiphonal song is now in order. ‘Eratosthenes’ speaks of the Muses 
gathering up the scattered pieces of Orpheus’ body for burial, and Hermann 
attractively conjectured that they appeared in the exodus of the play as a 
second chorus.*% 

Only four verbatim fragments are attested for this play. The most impor- 
tant one (23) has been dealt with. The other three tell us little. Fr. 23a 
(quoted above, p. 32) must refer to the light of the Bassarids’ torches in 
nocturnal revels®’, but we cannot tell whether the description is of a past, 
present, future, or typical scene. τότ᾽ ἀστράπτουσι or ἀστράψουσι seems the 
simplest emendation of the corrupt words, but other possibilities are not 
excluded. Fr. 24, 


σχάρφει παλαιῶι κἀπιβωμίωι ψόλωι, 


is interpreted by Deichgräber (286) as a reference to the tattooing οὗ Thra- 
cian women, which some later sources aetiologize as a punishment or 
mortification for having killed Orpheus®; but while soot may be used in 
tattooing, it is a little obscure what part χάρφος παλαιόν has to play. If 
fr. 341, 


ὁ κισσεὺς ᾿Απόλλων ὁ Βακχχεὺς ὁ μάντις, 


#) Wilamowitz, Griech. Verskunst 335 n.1; Kannicht, Hermes 85 (1957) 286, 291. 

Ὁ) Eur. Ba. 1168ff., and already on a vase of c. 490-480, CVA Oxford 3.25. 

46) Opusc. V 20; cf. G. Murray, Aeschylus 155, who compares the appearance of Rıhesus’ 
Muse mother at the end of Rhesus. Note also that in Bacchai, after Agave returns with 
Pentheus’ head, Cadmus comes (1216) with the rest of the remains that he has collected 
μυρίοις ζητήμασιν. 

A possible alternative to the above reconstruction would be that the Bassarai do not 
return after killing Orpheus: the Thracians remain to the end, the news being brought 
to them by some shepherd, and after the Muses produce Orpheus’ remains, they and the 
Muses make amoebaean lament. 

N So, for example, Deichgräber 268; Z.K. Vysoky, Listy Filologicke 8 (1960) 52. 

48) Phanocles 1.23-28. Anon. AP 7.10.3. 
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comes from Bassarai, as Nauck conjectured, it is a problem to reconcile it 
with the opposition of Dionysus and Apollo which is fundamental to the 
plot; Macrobius quotes it as evidence that Aeschylus identified the two 
gods. A possible solution is that ᾿Απόλλων here bearsthe meaning ‘destroyer’, 
as ın Ag. 1081 (ἼΑπολλον ...) ἀπόλλων ἐμός: ἀπώλεσας γάρ ... In this case 
Dionysus would be contrasted with Orpheus’ Apollo as ὁ κισσεὺς ἀπόλλων. 
The not very common rhythm of repeating bacchiacs reminds us of fr. 23, 
and if we emended the somewhat suspect vıv in 23.2 to vöv, we might 
combine the fragments: 


φϑάσαντος δ᾽ En’ ἔργοις προπηδήσεται νῦν 
ὁ κισσεὺς ἀπόλλων, ὁ Βαχχεύς, ὁ μάντις. 


‘(He has been singing to us of Apollo,) but now, though he took the lead 
in (impious?) action, the ivied “Apollo” will bound ahead of him.’ 

Another line can perhaps be added to the fragments of this play from 
Lucian 28.2, ἄριστον ἦν καϑάπερ τινὰ Πενϑέα ἢ Ὀρφέα “Aaxıorov ἐν πέτραι- 
σιν εὑρέσϑαι μόρον᾽᾽ (Adesp. 291, assigned by Porson to the lost part of the 
Bacchai). 


Neaniskoi 


Nothing is recorded of the subject matter of the third play, but we can 
perhaps make one or two guesses on the basis of what we know. In tragedies 
where the setting does not suggest some particular status for the chorus (as 
it does in Myrmidones or Ajax, for example), male choruses tend to be 
characterized as old men upholding the traditional values of their commu- 
nity (Persai, Agamemnon, Antigone, O.T., etc.). If a chorus is constituted of 
Young Men — and especially if this comes to be adopted as the title of the 
play — their youthfulness must have some significance. It was not, presum- 
ably, that they behaved in a rash, arrogant, or dissolute manner. The 
point was rather that the Neavioxoı represented a recognizable ephebic 
organization, or rather the prototype of one. As Gilbert Murray wrote: 
“The word means merely “Young Men”, but is specially used of the initiates 


®) If this is the right approach, Ellis’s βαχχειόμαντις may be preferable to Nauck’s 
Βακχεὺς ὁ μάντις (BAKCIOCOMANTIC et sim. codd.), as pointing a contrast with 
the μάντις Apollo. In the first version of this study I suggested that fr. 341 was antiphonal, 
ὁ κισσεύς - :: ᾿Απόλλων -- :: ὁ Βακχεύς - :: ὁ μάντις. In this case it would be best 
located in the kommos, where (in Aeschylus) such antiphony is at home, and the alternate 
bacchei attributed not to the Bassarai and Orpheus, as I proposed, but to the Bassarai and 
the Muses. For antiphonal bacchei cf. e.g. Eur. Or. 173 » 194, Ba. 1177-82 » 1193-98. 
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who have passed through the ordeals that transform a human being from 
Boy to Man. I suspect that the Neaniskoi were really the Edonoi converted.’”" 
But converted to what? To Dionysus? I think a different answer may be 
suggested if we consider what has happened in the first two plays and what 
imbalance remains to be corrected. Dionysus has fully established himself 
in the land and destroyed his enemies. His Bassarids roam freely; his oracle 
is functioning, with Lycurgus as his prophet. But what of Apollo, whose 
evangelist has been so violently checked? Orpheus no doubt was suitably 
honoured in his obsequies. But Apollo must still come into his own beside 
Dionysus — Apollo as Helios, Θραιξὶ πρέσβιστον σέβας. We have seen that 
the Thracians, as Aeschylus represents them, did not worship Helios when 
Orpheus was alive; but according to Sophocles they do so in historical 
times. Orpheus’ pioneering of that cult in Bassarai must have had some 
connection, in Aeschylus’ mind, with its subsequent currency in Thrace. I 
suggest that the establishment of the cult was the subject of Neaniskoi. 
Apollo is the most appropriate god for a group of ephebes to honour, and 
they are the most appropriate group to bring him to a place of honour. If 
this conjecture is right, Orpheus’ mission of enlightenment was not after 
all abortive. The truth that he brought from the other world — Aeschylus 
must have thought there was some truth in it for somebody — was not lost; 
Apollo did not fade out of the trilogy humiliated and unworshipped. Is it 
conceivable that Aeschylus failed to put these things straight?®' 


The satyr-play 


About the satyr-play Lycurgus one can say with some confidence that it 
went back in time to an earlier stage in the story, as did Sphinx in the 
Oedipus tetralogy and Proteus in the Oresteia. Further conjecture might 
be built on Apollodorus’ words Βάκχαι δὲ ἐγένοντο αἰχμάλωτοι καὶ τὸ 
συνεπόμενον Σατύρων πλῆϑος αὐτῶι. αὖϑις δὲ αἱ Βάκχαι ἐλύϑησαν ἐξαίφνης. 
The Satyrs may have been appended to the mention of the captivity of the 
Bacchants, and omitted when it comes to their sudden release, because 
they were shown in captivity in Lycurgus. Satyrs in captivity were not an 


50) Aeschylus 155. See C. A. Forbes, NEOI (1933); Poland, RE XVI 2401-09; LSJ s. vv. 
νεανισκάρχης, ἀρχινεάνισκος (and Supplement). The four play-titles ascribed to 
Thespis include Ἱερεῖς and Ἢ !ϑεοι. There is also Bacchylides’ Θησεὺς ἢ Ἠίϑεοι. 
I cannot imagine tragedies entitled Γέροντες or Νεάνιδες. Comedies are a different 
matter: Pherecrates Γρᾶες, Antiphanes Neavioxot, Araros Παρϑενικαί. 

51) Hesychius cites from Neaniskoi the gloss ἀφοίβαζν»τον: ἀκάϑαρτον. The word 
also occurs at Eum. 237, where Apollo is very much present in the context. 
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uncommon theme in satyric drama°?, and in view of the events represented 
in Edonoi the most natural way of bringing Lycurgus and Satyrs together 
in a satyr-play was precisely to return to the brief period when he held 
Dionysus’ followers captive. The Satyrs must have attained freedom at the 
end by some other means than a replay of the miracle shown in Edonoi. 
We may also note Deichgräber’s conjecture (274f.) that the play showed 
Lycurgus converted from beer (fr. 124) to wine. 


The date of the Lycurgeia 


There is no documentary record of the year in which the tetralogy was 
produced, but several considerations point to its having been late in Aes- 
chylus’ career. 

1. In Edonoi (though not in Bassarai) there is a stage building, something 
we find in the Oresteia but not in Persai, Septem, or Supplices.” The relevance 
of this to the question of dating has been noted by several scholars.’* In the 
early years of its use, the skene was probably, as its name suggests, a 
light structure, easily dismantled. If so, there would be no problem about 
removing it between the first and second plays of the trilogy. The contrary 
may have happened in the Danaid trilogy (see below, p. 170), and I do not 
think we can exclude the possibility that the palace front was absent during 
the first part of Choephoroi.°° 

2. Edonoi required three actors, if Iam right in thinking that Orpheus 
was brought into Lycurgus’ presence at the same time as Dionysus, and 
subsequently sang; or if both the captain of the guard and Dionysus spoke 
in that episode. Of the extant plays, only the Oresteia requires the third 
actor. 

3. Demetrius Lacon, De poematibus p. 87 de Falco (= Aesch. test. 69) ὁ 
ylale δὴ Κράτης (test. 8 K.-A.), κατὰ [τ|Ίὸν αὐ[τὸν] χρόνον Yelyolvag 
[Αἰσ]χύλωι, τούτου διὰ τ[ῶ]ϊν Ἤ δωνῶν [εὐ]δοκιμηϑένί[τος, ... The continua- 
tion is lost, but Demetrius apparently referred to something that the comic 
poet Crates did in Aeschylus’ lifetime in response to a victory won by the 
latter with the Lycurgus trilogy.°° Crates’ floruit (= first victory?) is given 


IR. Seaford, Euripides Cyclops (1984) 33-36. There is mention of muzzles in fr. 125. 

53) Its absence from the carlier plays was discovered by Wilamowitz, Hermes 21 (1886) 
606-612 = ΚΙ. Schr. 1155-162; cf. Taplin 452-459. 

59% G. Haupt, Commentationes archaeologicae in Aeschylum (1896) 142, 160; Wilamowitz, 
Interpr. 245; Deichgräber 304; Taplin 455. 

55) Pace Garvie, Aesch. Cho. xli-xliii. See below, pp. 269 ff. 

56 Cf. Hypoth. Soph. Ant. (TrFGFIV Soph. test. 25) φασὶ δὲ τὸν Σοφοκλέα ἠξιῶσϑαι 
τῆς ἐν Σάμωι στρατηγίας εὐδοκιμήσαντα ἐν τῆι διδασκαλίαι τῆς Avrıyövnc. 
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as 451/0 (test. 7, cf. 9), and he is said to have acted in Cratinus’ plays before 
composing any of his own (sch. Ar. Equ. 537a = test. 3); Aristophanes 
himself treats him as coming after Cratinus (Equ. 526 ff.). Demetrius’ story 
may have been unhistorical, but it could hardly have come into being if 
the date of Edonoi had been difficult to reconcile with Crates’ chronology. 

4. In reconstructing Edonoi and Bassarai we have found links, in respect 
of compositional technique and certain other details, with Supplices and 
especially with the Oresteia, but not at all with Persai or Septem. The Orpheus 
scene postulated for Edonoi stands in close relationship to the Cassandra 
scene in Agamemnon. For the inclusion of an iambic scene towards the end 
of the play, to deal with the question of where Lycurgus is to go, I 
cited Supplices, Choephoroi, and Eumenides as parallels. The dispute between 
Dionysus and Apollo in Bassarai, and their presumable reconciliation in the 
context of a newly established cult in Neaniskoi, recall Eumenides. It is in 
Agamemnon that we find an allusion to Orpheus charming the animals, and 
a punning use of Apollo’s name that allows us to make sense of fr. 341 as a 
fragment from Bassarai. It is in Eumenides that we find a parallel for the use 
of the word äpoißafv)rog attested for Neaniskoi. This play also contained 
the phrase ἀμφιλαφῆ πήματα (fr. 146 4), with an unusual adjective that occurs 
twice elsewhere in Aeschylus — in Agamemnon and Choephoroi. 

All this points to a date not more than a few years earlier — if not actually 
later — than the Oresteia. It means that Aeschylus’ tetralogy was composed 
after the Lycurgeia of Polyphrasmon, which won third prize in 467.57 It 
would be interesting to know how Polyphrasmon filled his three tragedies. 
I am inclined to suppose that the connection of Orpheus and Apollo. with 
the saga of Lycurgus was Aeschylus’ own invention, not taken over from 
a lesser playwright’s trilogy performed a few years before. 

Wilamowitz held that Aeschylus owed his knowledge of Thracian reli- 
gion to military service under Cimon in the mid seventies. He found echoes 
of this experience in all of Aeschylus’ mentions of Thrace, or even of winds 
coming from Thrace.® Certainly the Eion campaign of 476/5 took the 
Athenians to the country of the Edonoi and the vicinity of Pangaion, and 
Lycurgeiai were more likely to be composed after that date than before. But 
there is no reason why Aeschylus should not have got whatever knowledge 
he had of the area from others. We cannot tell how much he owed to 
Polyphrasmon’s treatment of the subject. If it was in the late sixties that he 


57 M. Pohlenz, Die griech. Tragödie? II 65, assumes the contrary, but without giving 
reasons. 

58) Hermes 21 (1886) 612 = Kl. Schr. 1162; Griech. Tragödien IV 306; Interpr. 241, Glaube 
II 62. (The passages are collected by Radt, TrGF III 39£.) 
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turned to it, we must recall that in 465/4 ten thousand Athenian and allied 
colonists had landed in Edonian territory and occupied Ennea Hodoi, before 
being disastrously defeated at Drabescus (also in Edonian territory) by a 
large Thracian force.’? This traumatic episode must have ensured that the 
Edonoi stayed in people’s minds at Athens, and more detailed knowledge 
of the country (the cults of Kotys and Helios, Dionysus’ oracle?) may have 
reached Aeschylus’ ears at that time. Of course he need not have used it 
immediately. But it might have been then that he started to think of 
including a Lycurgeia among his future projects. 


59 Hdt. 9.75, Thuc. 1.100.3, 4.102.2 (the source of Diod. 11.70.5, 12.68.2), Paus. 
1.29.45. 


3 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE PROMETHEUS TRILOGY 


After the appearance of Mark Griffith’s book The Authenticity of Prometheus 
Bound in 1977, I was sanguine enough to suppose that the battle had been 
decisively turned in favour of those who deny Aeschylus’ authorship. 
Perhaps it has: certainly the climate of opinion has been transformed since 
my undergraduate days in the fifties, when only those studying Prometheus 
as a special option ever heard that its authenticity had been questioned, and 
this was presented to them as a curiosity of scholarship and a dreadful 
aberration from the plain truth. But in the last ten years many of the most 
competent and respected scholars, including such senior figures as R.P. 
Winnington-Ingram and the late Sir Denys Page, have professed themselves 
no longer able to believe in Aeschylus’ authorship, or implied as much by 
writing ‘[Aesch.] P.V.’, while others, unwilling to commit themselves 
firmly, admit to having had their old, simple faith shaken by Griffith’s 
collection of linguistic and metrical evidence. 

There are, however, still some who are not convinced by this evidence 
at all. M.P. Pattoni has attempted to rebut it in detail at book length.' For 
the most part her argument consists in denying the statistical or other 
significance of Griffith’s observations. Taking his criteria one by one, she 
finds that none of them proves the Prometheus spurious. It is probably true 
that there is no feature of the play which, considered in isolation, would 
suffice to show that it is not Aeschylean. But its peculiarities cannot be 
considered singly in this way. The fact is that there is a large number of 
them; and very many of them are divergences from Aeschylean practice 
(as seen in six other plays) in the direction of Sophoclean or Euripidean 
practice. It is their accumulation that is the powerful argument; and it is 
equally an argument against all who protest ‘How can we know what may 
or may not be Aeschylean, when we only have a small fraction of his work?’ 

Günther Zuntz has tried to sidestep the thrust of Griffith’s book, while 
acknowledging that it is an outstanding piece of research. He thinks the 


Ὁ I’ Autenticitä del Prometeo Incatenato di Eschilo (Pisa 1987). 
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matter can be settled in a page and a half.” One of his arguments — the one 
he regards as decisive — is that Sophocles imitated Prometheus in his Tripto- 
lemos of 468 B.C. (frr. 597-598). There is certainly an affınity between the 
passages in question, but Zuntz would have done well to give us another 
half page explaining why Sophocles is to be regarded as the debtor, instead 
of merely quoting Pearson’s assertion that ‘there can be no question’ about 
it. I cannot see any ground for the conclusion.? 

Zuntz draws his other argument from ‘the enormity of the assumption 
that, faced with a play which throughout antiquity was known — well 
known - as the work of Aeschylus and was as such preserved, edited and 
discussed by Alexandrian scholars— that we, after two thousand years, could 
be in a position to contradict this tradition and deny the authorship of 
Aeschylus’. Certainly Alexandrian scholarship attained remarkable levels of 
observation and shrewd judgment. But it is not impudent to claim that 
some of our scholarship has done likewise; we ask many questions about 
texts and about authorial techniques that were never asked in antiquity, and 
we cannot take it as axiomatic that the methods of the ancient scholars were 
sufficient to harvest the whole truth for them. I cannot take very seriously 
Zuntz’s analogy ofthe Tuareg musicologist who, two thousand years hence, 
athetizes Haydn’s Sixth Symphony because of its peculiarities in comparison 
with six much later ones, which are all that survive in his time. Does this 
symphony contain a host of features characteristic of the 1820s and 1830s? 
Zuntz chooses it for his analogy because he takes Prometheus to be an early 
work of Aeschylus. But he is well aware of the problem that this raises: 
‘How could it show so many features which otherwise we do not observe 
until forty or more years later?’ The answer he suggests is truly desperate: 
‘Could it be, that at an early stage of the development many features 
appeared simultaneously and that some ofthem were subsequently rejected, 
only to reappear a generation later?’ . 

It is not to be denied that there is a real difficulty for the athetizer of 
Prometheus in the ancient acceptance of its genuineness. The difficulty is 
most accurately identified by C.J. Herington in his review of Griffith’s 
book.? It lies not in the failure of the Alexandrians to react to the play’s 
stylistic peculiarities, but in the fact that they evidently found nothing in 


2) Hermes 111 (1983) 498 £. F. Stoessl, Der Prometheus des Aischylos als geistesgeschichtliches 
und theatergeschichtliches Phänomen (Palingenesia 24, 1988) 11-13, spends even fewer words 
on the question, and says nothing of substance. 

® Indeed, there are several places where the author of Prometheus seems to me to be 
echoing Sophocles. See below, p.66. 

# AJP 100 (1979) 420-426, cited with a recommendation by Zuntz. 
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the Didaskaliai to cast doubt on Aeschylus’ authorship. I shall return to this 
problem later. 

I was convinced by Griffith’s book when it came out. Since then my 
acquaintance with Aeschylus and with Prometheus has been not inconsider- 
ably deepened by the experience of editing the seven plays. The result has 
been, not just to confirm my conviction that Prometheus is not by Aeschylus, 
but to leave me sincerely puzzled as to why anyone who now reads it with 
critical faculties switched on should persist in ascribing it to Aeschylus. Its 
author writes iambics well, and he has considerable powers of imagination 
and description. But his construction of scenes and of the play as a whole 
is inept, differing altogether from Aeschylus not just in accomplishment 
but in conception and approach. His theology is irreligious; the story does 
not inspire him to any but the most shallow and trivial moral reflection. 
He is a gifted but brainless poet working with the literary techniques, stage 
resources, and sophistic outlook of the 440s or 4308. 

In what follows I shall endeavour to substantiate these judgments, com- 
plementing Griffith’s case against Aeschylean authorship with observations 
of a mainly structural and compositional nature. I will not attempt to 
rehearse or summarize Griffith’s linguistic and metrical evidence, but merely 
note in passing that additions to it are still possible.’ 

One thing must be stressed in advance. What applies to Prometheus 
Desmotes must apply equally to its sequel Lyomenos, which is inseparably 
connected with it by ties of style, metrical technique, and conception®, and 
almost as certainly to Prometheus Pyrphoros, which Pohlenz convincingly 
argued to have been the first play of the trilogy.’ It is Desmotes that we are 
in a position to fasten on and expose as un-Aeschylean, but what is at issue 
is the authorship of an entire trilogy. 


Un-Aeschylean formal features 


By way ofan opening cannonade I will briefly recall what seem to me the 
most important points that emerge from Griffith’s discussion with regard 
to formal features of Prometheus that are contrary to Aeschylus’ practice as 


5) Herington (420) observes that Prometheus’ anapaestic systems are peculiar in admit- 
ting catalexis only at the end. For the third person reflexive pronoun Aeschylus has eight 
examples of αὗτ- and none of &aut-, whereas Prometheus has three of ἑαυτ- and none of 
αὗτ-. A few of Griffich’s facts and figures need correction; but a tile or two may drop 
off a building without signifying its collapse. 

6) See JHS 99 (1979) 130; Herington 424f.; Winnington-Ingram, Studies in Aeschylus 
(1983) 176£. 

N C£. JHS 99. 131£.; T. Gargiulo, Boll. del Comitato n.s. 27 (1979) 91-100. 
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we know it, but paralleled in plays of Sophocles and Euripides, especially 
from the period before c. 420. A succinct list of these features may perhaps 
make a more forceful impression than the necessarily more diffuse presenta- 
tion of Griffith, to whom I refer for the details. 

1. The prologue does not fit into the typology represented by what is 
known of Aeschylus’ work (cf. above, p. 7). Its extensive use of dialogue, 
with all three actors on stage, is much more like Sophoclean technique, as 
is the character-contrast between the ‘hard’ Kratos and the ‘soft’ Hephaestus. 
(Griffith 103-108.) 

2. The parodos is not a self-contained performance by the chorus, as 
always in Aeschylus®, but takes the form of an epirrhematic dialogue with 
the protagonist, a technique quite often used by Sophocles and Euripides. 
(Griffith 1106) 

3. Oceanus recites anapaests as he enters, and Io does so both on entering 
and on leaving. There are no real parallels in Aeschylus?; there are in 
Sophocles and early Euripides. (Griffith 111-115.) 

4. Having arrived, Io sings a monody; at least, that is its effect. It is true 
that the strophe and antistrophe, being each followed by a four-line response 
from Prometheus, are technically part of an epirrhematic structure, but the 
astrophic section preceding the strophe, and the strophe itself, are addressed 
to no one present. In Aeschylus actors sing only in dialogue with the chorus. 
Independent monody is a Sophoclean and Euripidean feature. Early plays 
of Euripides provide the best formal parallels for Io’s song. (Griffith 119) 

5. The author’s use of stichomythia diverges from Aeschylus’ in the 
direction of Sophocles’ and Euripides’ by various technical criteria. In 
particular, the division of a line between speakers (980) 15 unparalleled in 
Aeschylus but becomes increasingly common later. (Griffith 136-142.) 

6. The form of the exodos, in which ‘the characters involved in the final 
iambic scene pass over into anapaests for no particular internal reason, but 
rather, as it seems, to signify the approach of the end and to accompany 
their movement off the stage’ (Griffith 113), is paralleled in three plays of 
Sophocles and four of Euripides, but in none of Aeschylus. 

7. In no extant play of Aeschylus is the number of lines sung or spoken 
by the chorus less than 42% of the whole; in no extant play of Sophocles 
is it more than 26%. The figure for Prometheus is 18%. (Griffith 123.) 

8. In both the second and the third stasimon the poet uses dactylo-epitrite 
metre, a type of verse found nowhere in Aeschylus but quite commonly in 
the earlier plays of Sophocles and Euripides. (Griffith 40-42, 56 f.) 


8) So far as we know. This qualification is of course to be understood throughout. 
® Xerxes’ anapaests in Pers. 908-917 inaugurate the lyric exodos, not an episode of 
iambic dialogue. 
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Thus from beginning to end the author of Prometheus is using formal 
procedures alien to Aeschylus but fashionable some fifteen or twenty years 
after his death. Were it a question of only one or two such features, it might 
be reasonable - if other indicators pointed to Aeschylus’ authorship — to 
postulate that he adopted them in the last couple of years of his life, after 
the Oresteia. But to suppose that in that brief period his whole technique 
suddenly transformed itself out of recognition is not an answer with which 
any honest scholar can feel comfortable. 


Dramatic structure 


In chapter 1 I have given an account of the structural principles, both 
dynamic and formal, followed in the six surviving plays of Aeschylus. It 
was seen that while there is some variation and development from play to 
play, they can all be related to a common pattern. 

Prometheus does not fit this pattern in any way. The four-part scheme of 
anxiety — clarification — denouement — adjustment is inapplicable to it. We 
cannot even distinguish a ‘charging’ from a ‘discharging’ phase. Its dynamic 
profile is quite peculiar: tense confrontation and drastic event in the opening 
and closing scenes, separated by 850 lines in which Prometheus’ situation 
remains unchanged and everything is comparatively relaxed. This long 
central part is divided up into scenes, but there is no logical progression 
from one to the next, as there is in any play of Aeschylus (or Sophocles, 
or Euripides). It consists, in fact, of one extended conversation between 
Prometheus and the chorus, seasoned throughout with hints about Zeus’ 
future downfall, and twice interrupted by incursions of other characters. 
These incursions are picturesque and entertaining, but nothing leads up to 
them or results from them. Oceanus and Io are inorganic in a way that no 
character in a play of Aeschylus is.!° And when I say that they interrupt 
Prometheus’ conversation with the chorus, we actually do have the impres- 
sion that the poet proceeded by conceiving this conversation as a continuum 
and then overlaying it with the Oceanus and Io scenes. The Oceanus scene 
has a particularly intrusive appearance. At 271 Prometheus invites the chorus 
to come down from the air so that they can hear about his future prospects. 
They descend saying yes, they want to hear the whole story. It is at 
this point that Oceanus suddenly manifests himself. His dialogue with 
Prometheus occupies the next 113 lines, during which not a word is heard 


10) It is true that by setting Io on course for Egypt Prometheus promotes the eventual 
birth of his deliverer. But that was all fated to be. It remains the case that the introduction 
of Io into the play was gratuitous. 
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from the chorus. When Oceanus leaves, they sing an ode as if nothing had 
happened, after which they do hear Prometheus’ story -- allıhe did for men, 
and the first hints of what is to come (511-518). Then Prometheus becomes 
secretive, saying that the time is not ripe to speak of the danger Zeus is in. 
So the chorus sings another ode, and that is followed by the Io scene, in the 
course of which Prometheus (in spite of what he has said) reveals more 
about the threat to Zeus (755 ff.). After the next stasimon, alone again with 
the chorus, Prometheus immediately repeats and elaborates his prophecy. 
We might represent the plan of the play by the following diagram. 


Oceanus 
scene 


Io Prom. argues 
scene with servant 
with chorus | of Zeus, and 


Prom. bound 
by servants of | _Conversation 


is struck into 
the mountain 


Zeus 


It will not do to say that this peculiar structure is determined by the peculiar 
nature of the story.!! It was the author’s own choice to have Prometheus 
bound at the start of a play: he could just as easily have had him led away 
to bondage at the end of one play!? and started the next where Lyomenos 
starts, a short time before his release by Heracles. 

As for the more formal aspects of structure, here again it is hard to sce 
anything in common between Prometheus and Acschylus’ habits. The un- 
Aeschylean character of the prologue, parodos, and exodos has been noted 
above. Prometheus is not a typical ‘A’ character (p. 13) in his relation to the 
chorus of Oceanids; they owe him no allegiance (although they do in the 
end give it, for no apparent reason other than sympathy), and they are not 
party to his quarrel with Zeus — indeed, they have to have it explained to 
them from the beginning. The ‘B’ character who arrives during the first 
Episode, Oceanus, brings no news, illumination, or advancement. In the 
second half of the play there is nothing of the typical Aeschylean climax 
sequence, announcement — stasimon — exhibition -- amoebaean song; there 
is a climax, but it is kept till the final scene and treated quite differently. 
The only epirrhematic or amoebacan song occurs in the parodos. 


1) As E.R.Dodds says in criticizing Wilhelm Schmid: ‘Some of his points are easily 
disposed of. That the P.V. should be “the poorest in action of all Greek plays” need 
surprise no one: a person chained to a rock has little opportunity for action’ (a 1946 
lecture published in The Ancient Concept of Progress and Other Essays [1973] 36). 

12) As may well have happened in Prom. Pyrphoros. See JHS 99.134, where I refer to 
fr. 208a and Trag. adesp. 161. 
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To fill up his play the author has at his disposal the story of what Prometheus 
has done for mankind and such predictions about Zeus as he is at this stage 
at liberty to make. With the introduction of Io the material is augmented 
by her past and future history, and with the introduction of Oceanus it is 
augmented by a friendly god of sufficient standing to offer advice and 
assistance. 

The poet is subject to certain constraints in the presentation of all this. 
Prometheus’ prophecy about Zeus, brief as it is, has to be very thinly spread 
through the play to avoid giving away too much too soon. Oceanus’ offer 
to intercede with Zeus (325) cannot be taken up, as it would involve 
unmanageable complications without advantage to the plot. These con- 
straints, however, do not excuse the clumsiness shown by the playwright 
in organizing his material. In attempting to provide dramatic motivation 
for Prometheus’ various expositions and for Oceanus’ abortive gestures, he 
involves his characters in much inconsequentiality and inconsistency, and 
he leaves the joints of his carpentry crudely exposed. 

Already in Prometheus’ first monologue the Titan vacillates absent- 
mindedly between despair — ποῖ note μόχϑων χρὴ τέρματα τῶνδ᾽ ἐπιτεῖλαι; 
-- and confidence that he knows exactly what is going to happen. A Medea 
may go through such dramatic shifts of mood, but Aeschylean characters 
have a pretty steady idea of their standpoint in any given scene. Even 
the inner debate of Homer’s Hector is foreign to Aeschylus’ Eteocles. 
Clytaemestra never wavers from her purpose; Orestes only momentarily, 
to great dramatic effect, and without forgetting anything he knows. 

The ambivalence of Prometheus’ outlook continues through the parodos. 
Then, in response to a direct question from the chorus-leader, he launches 
into his initial explanation of the events that have brought him into his 
present situation. This leads to the following exchange (257-262): 


ΧΟ. οὐδ᾽ ἐστὶν ἄϑλου τέρμά σοι προκείμενον; 
ΠΡ. οὐκ ἄλλό γ᾽ οὐδέν, πλὴν ὅταν κείνωι δοκῆι. 
ΧΟ. δόξει δὲ πῶς; τίς ἐλπίς; οὐχ ὁρᾶις ὅτι 


er 


ἥμαρτες; ὡς δ᾽ ἥμαρτες, οὔτ᾽ ἐμοὶ λέγειν 
καϑ᾽ ἡδονήν, σοί T’ ἄλγος. ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μέν 
μεϑῶμεν, ἄϑλου δ᾽ ἔκλυσιν ζήτει τινά. 


This last admonition seems thoroughly illogical. How doesthe goodnymph 
expect Prometheus to seek deliverance, when she has just declared that there 
is no hope of Zeus’ relenting? In his answering speech Prometheus tells the 
chorus not to lament his present plight but to settle down on terra firma to 
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listen to what is to happen in the future. The invitation is extraordinarily 
impassioned: 


πίϑεσϑέ μοι, πίϑεσϑε, συμπονήσατε 
τῶι νῦν μογοῦντι. 


Why is it suddenly so important to him? In what way will their listening 
be of assistance to him? It is not explained. The chorus, however, says it is 
eager to hear everything. And in general the poet represents Prometheus as 
telling his stories simply to gratify female curiosity. Measured against the 
ordinary mechanisms of Greek tragedy, this is a quite abnormal way of 
generating dialogue, and one incapable of creating any dramatic tension or 
momentum. 

But here Oceanus obtrudes himself. He first asks Prometheus what he 
can do to help him. Then, without having had an answer, he delivers a 
lecture: Prometheus should change his attitude, stop defying the new tyrant, 
and seek an end ofhhis sufferings. He himself willnow go and try to persuade 
Zeus to show mercy. Prometheus tells him not to bother, it will be fruitless. 
But he is not to be dissuaded: 


ὁρμώμενον δὲ μηδαμῶς Avrıonäonıg: 
αὐχῶ γὰρ αὐχῶ τήνδε δωρειὰν ἐμοί 
δώσειν Δί᾽, ὥστε τῶνδέ σ᾽ ἐκλῦσαι πόνων. 


Why he should have this confident expectation, we are not told and cannot 
guess. Not can Prometheus, it seems. Again he says no, you will only get 
yourself into trouble. After a short argument Oceanus agrees that what has 
happened to Prometheus is certainly a warning example (391). Go home, 
then, says Prometheus. Iam already on my way, cries Oceanus; my quadru- 
ped bird is sweeping the air with his wings, and will certainly be glad to 
get back to his quarters. On this note of ludicrous bathos the scene ends. In 
ten lines Oceanus has changed from a determined benefactor to a nervous 
poltroon who cannot wait to get home. What has changed him? Simply 
the poet’s desire to terminate the episode; Prometheus has produced no new 
argument. 

At 436 Prometheus resumes his autobiography without prompting from 
the chorus. He ends the first section with the complaint (469-471) 


τοιαῦτα μηχανήματ᾽ ἐξευρὼν τάλας 
βροτοῖσιν, αὐτὸς οὐκ ἔχω σόφισμ᾽ ὅτωι 
τῆς νῦν παρούσης πημονῆς ἀπαλλαγῶ. 


Yet elsewhere (985-991) he is well aware that his knowledge of Zeus’ danger 
is a valuable bargaining counter: only when Zeus releases him will he 
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disclose the great secret. Is this not just the σόφισμα that he laments not 
having in 470? 

When he has finished telling of his benefits to mankind, the chorus-leader 
comments, “Well, don’t neglect your own plight in your excessive zeal for 
helping mortals; [τὰ confident you’ll find freedom yet, and be no less 
powerful than Zeus’ (507-510). Why is she made to utter this astounding 
claim at this point? It arises out of nothing that has gone before, and 
corresponds to no previous attitude of the chorus. But this poet does not 
give a thought to such considerations. He simply wants to change the 
subject to the future of Zeus’ rule, so that Prometheus can make a couple 
more dark prophecies before the end of the scene. 

The next episode begins with the irruption of the distraught Io and with 
her monody. Prometheus captures her attention by correctly identifying 
her and the cause of her peregrination. Without yet knowing who he is, 
she at once asks him to reveal to her how her sufferings are to end (604-608). 
Again the poet’s crude art fails to conceal art. His only idea is to get 
Prometheus telling things to Io as soon as possible, and he makes little effort 
to bring it about in a dramatically convincing way. 

Prometheus responds amicably, promising to tell her everything she 
wants to know, and in an easily understood form, 


ὥσπερ δίκαιον πρὸς φίλους οἴγειν στόμα 


(611). Why is she counted among his φίλοι, when they have never set eyes 
on each other before? Does he know her father? Is it just that he likes all 
mortals? I suspect that the poet, in his ad hoc fashion, is simply improvising 
a reason for Prometheus’ giving Io clear prophecies, when his previous ones 
have been unclear. It does not occur to him that the Oceanids to whom he 
offered those unclear prophecies have at least as good a title as Io to the 
privileges of φιλία. 

The following dialogue (613-642) 15 a particularly good specimen of this 
author’s fumbling. He is attempting to arrange who will relate what to 
whom, and to present it as an arrangement made among a group of nice 
people who want to entertain and instruct one another without causing 
distress. 


IO. Poor Prometheus, why are you having this done to you? 
PR. I’ve only just stopped lamenting my woes. 


(Poet to himself: She had to ask, but we can’t go over it all again.) 


IO. Won’t you give me this answer? 
PR. Say what it is you want. [She has.] []] tell you everything. 
IO. Who shackled you in this gully? 
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It was Zeus’ idea, but Hephaestus carried it out. 
But what are you being punished for? 
I’ve told you enough now. 


(What Io should say: You promised to tell me everything! Well, if you won’t, I’d 
better change the subject.) 


And tell me also how long I must go on wandering. 
Better for you not to find out. 

Don’t conceal from me what I’m due to suffer. 

I don’t begrudge you this favour. 

Well then, what are you waiting for? Tell all. 

I'm perfectly willing to, I just don’t want to shatter you. 
Don’t be more concerned for me than I want. 

As you’re eager, I must tell you. Listen then. 


(Audience: At last! What shilly-shallying!) 


CHO. 


PR. 


IO. 


No, wait — let us have some pleasure too. First we’ll ask her 
to tell us about her malady and wanderings so far, and then 
she can hear from you about the rest. 

Io, it's up to you to oblige these nymphs, especially if you 
reflect that they are your aunts. Lamenting one’s misfortunes 
is always worth the trouble when you can count on tears of 
sympathy. 

I don’t know how to refuse you. You’ll hear everything you 
want to know. 


(Ghost of Aeschylus: How can anyone think I wrote this stuff?) 


So Io tells her story. Once embarked on the narrative, the poet writes 
excellently. But as soon as he comes to the next transition, he plunges once 
more into a morass of fussy arrangements (683-704): 


(IO.) 


That is what has happened. If you are able to tell me what is 
yet to suffer, do so, and don’t comfort me with falsehoods out 
of pity. Ithink it is disgraceful to make things up. 

(Lyric expressions of horror at Io’s story.) 

Your horror is premature; wait till you hear the rest! 

Oh, do tell her. People in affliction find it pleasant to know 
in advance the rest of their suffering. 

I readily agreed to what you asked before, namely, first to 
hear her relate her own ordeal; well, now hear the rest of 
what this young woman has got to endure from Hera. 
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He then gives her directions as far as the Cimmerian Bosporus, the boundary 
of Europe and Asia, and breaks off with the remark that this is scarcely the 
beginning (741). Io cries out and, on being assured that there is a sea of 
troubles still to be mapped out, turns to thoughts of suicide. Here the poet 
makes one of his abrupt changes of subject. Contrasting lo’s stamina with 
his own — death is not an option in his case — Prometheus starts foretelling 
Zeus’ overthrow once more, now revealing that the danger is that Zeus 
will marry someone who will bear a son stronger than he. Only Prometheus, 
if he were to be set free, could prevent this. 


IO. So who is going to set you free, with Zeus opposing it? 
PR. It is destined to be a descendant of yours. 


(Note the awkward shift from the conditional to the preordained.) 


IO. What? A child of mine will deliver you? 

PR. Yes, in the thirteenth generation. 

IO. This prophecy of yours is becoming hard to interpret. 

PR. Yes, and don’t seek to learn about your own ordeals. 

IO. Don’t withhold from me the boon you were holding out. 

PR. Well, Tll give you a choice of two revelations ... Either 1] 
tell you the rest of your ordeals, or 11 tell you who is to set 
me free. 


(Audience: What is this, a party game?) 


CHO. Why not give one of these favours to her and the other to us: 
tell her the rest of her wanderings, and me the identity of your 
deliverer, which I long to know. 

PR. Since you’re so eager, I won’t refuse to tell you everything 
you want. Io, to you first [1] explain your wanderings ... 
(771-788) 


And so with some abrupt cornering and crashing of gears, with Prometheus 
imposing pointless restrictions on the flow ofinformation and then changing 
his mind at the flutter of an eyelash, the tale of Io gets moving again. The 
artificial idea that Prometheus is granting one favour to her and a separate 
one to the chorus is conscientiously sustained at 819-822: 


CHO. If you have nothing more to add about her wanderings, now 
give us the boon we have asked for — I expect you remember 
what it is. 


Prometheus does have more to add for Io, but it turns out to subsume the 
information which the chorus desires: 844 “The remainder I will explain 
for you and for her jointly’. So the choice that he offered Io earlier, either 
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the rest of her ordeals or the identity of his liberator, was in fact spurious: 
the two things go together. 

In the final episode with Hermes the most obvious inconsistency is in the 
portrayal of the chorus. Up to 1039 they remain what they have been for 
most of the play: timid creatures who believe in bowing before the wind, 
who perceive Zeus as a harsh tyrant but see no future in trying to oppose 
him, and who, while pitying Prometheus, think that his attitude is a foolish 
mistake. At 1058 Hermes advises them to remove themselves quickly to 
avoid the terrifying cataclysm that is about to engulf Prometheus. The 
change to anapaests (with aulos accompaniment) at 1040 will have been 
taken by the audience as a signal that the play is drawing to its close, and 
the invitation to the chorus to go — which choruses normally do at the ends 
of plays — seems an obvious cue for the exodos, with only Prometheus, 
who cannot move, remaining in place (though somehow hidden). The 
Oceanids, however, perversely refuse to leave, saying that they cannot 
contemplate such a cowardly betrayal. Perhaps the poet originally did allow 
them to leave, and composed 1058 ff. for this purpose, but later decided it 
would be more striking if they affirmed the virtue of sticking by one’s 
friends in misfortune and suffered Prometheus’ calamity with him.'? But 
in adopting this ending, whether or not it was an afterthought, he trans- 
formed the chorus’s character just for the last eight lines they have to utter. 
Dramatically effective it may be: it is still a typical example of this author’s 
readiness to change his characters’ standpoints ad hoc without giving a 
thought to consistency. Aeschylus would have planned things much more 
carefully, and if the chorus’s attitude was finally to be defiant alignment 
with Prometheus, he would have shown them developing it not later than 
the beginning of the final scene. 


Theology and ethics 


Much has been made by some writers of the contrast between the harsh, 
despotic Zeus of Prometheus and the unfathomably wise and just Zeus of 
the other plays in the Aeschylean corpus. The difference is not in itself an 
indication of different authorship. For one thing, the Zeus of Prometheus 
has only been in power for a short time, and the poet makes Hephaestus 
state the principle that 


13) We do not know how the final calamity and disappearance of Prometheus was 
staged, but it was presumably spectacular, and the more so for including the chorus. 
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ἅπας (δὲ) τραχὺς ὅστις ἄν νέον χρατῆι 


(35). So we need not take this as a portrait of the Zeus whom the poet 
conceives to rule the world now. Secondly, even the Zeus of the Oresteia 
deals harshly with those who disobey his laws, so harshly as to knock all 
the fight out of them. But if one of them were to have the obstinate pride 
and indestructible immortality of Prometheus, might he not protest and 
rail at Zeus in something like the way Prometheus does? 

He might; and yet it is hard to imagine Aeschylus choosing to let us see 
things so completely from the viewpoint of a rebel against Zeus, without 
giving hints through the chorus or through other speakers that there was 
another side to the story. The Zeus of Prometheus has no redeeming feature. 
Neither the Oceanids nor Oceanus nor Io nor Zeus’ own satellites suggest 
that Zeus might have had some good (albeit obscure) purpose in his oppres- 
sion of mankind and of Prometheus, or that he ever has any good purpose 
in anything he does. He is simply the ruler who must be obeyed because 
he is stronger and will punish those who disobey. This is a cynical picture 
of an Olympus run on the principles of a human tyranny, in Athenian eyes 
the most abominable form of government. Zeus is a τύραννος (222, 305, 
310, 736, 942), and this is not just Prometheus’ name for him but also that 
of his own faithful executive Kratos (10). No one is free under his regime 
(50: Kratos again). For the chorus he is ἐπίκοτος (163) and ὑπερήφανος 
(404), not open to persuasion (185), hostile to free speech (180). His ‘Justice’ 
is arbitrary (186, cf. 150, 402). One day he will become μαλαχογνώμων, 
and reconciled with Prometheus, but not as a result ofany natural matura- 
tion, only when disaster teaches him a lesson (187-192). The disaster is, in 
the event, averted, and presumably Zeus appeared in a somewhat better 
light at the end of the trilogy without its benefit. But it is difficult to believe 
that Aeschylus thought Zeus had ever been what he is in Prometheus. The 
change that the Erinyes undergo is in no way comparable: they are agents 
of Justice from the beginning, benign towards the innocent (Eum. 312 ff.), 
and what changes is not their essential nature but their attitude towards 
Athena’s style of justice. 

The theology of Prometheus is no theology at all. The relationship of these 
gods to mankind is simply that of a stronger tribe to a weaker. They have 
no concern for men (except for Prometheus, whose philanthropy is held 
against him even by the Oceanids, 543), and no role to play in men’s 
philosophy. In their dealings with each other, civilized debate does not 
occur, attempts at persuasion are vain, everything proceeds by violence, 
trickery, and threats. Prometheus’ altercation with Hermes, particularly the 
stichomythia 964-986, is largely an unedifying exchange of insults, which 
at times reach a childish level. The play is often admired for the grandeur 
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of its theme, the cosmic setting and vast time-scale. But the personnel are 
a petty-minded crew who scarcely measure up to their environment and 
status. 

The brevity and simplicity of the lyrics, in comparison with those ofthe 
other plays of the Aeschylean corpus, have frequently attracted comment. 
Some have supposed that Aeschylus composed the play for production in 
Sicily, or somewhere else other than Athens, and could not make his usual 
demands on the chorus.!* But no less striking than the lyrics’ brevity and 
simplicity is the banality of their content. Here is a summary of the senti- 
ments expressed in them. 

128-185. We come in friendship, Prometheus; your plight fills us with 
pity and fear. The new ruler of Olympus is an implacable oppressor of the 
older gods. You are too bold. I am afraid of how it will end for you. 

397-435. 1 weep for you, Prometheus. Zeus with his new laws is overbear- 
ing towards the older gods. The whole world laments your fate and the 
Titans’. Only Atlas has suffered such bondage before. 

526-560. I hope I never fall out of Zeus’ favour or fail in piety. Ishudder 
to see your punishment for not fearing Zeus but favouring mortals. Did 
you not see that they are uselessly feeble friends? It was in different strains 
that we sang at your wedding. 

887-906. It is best to marry on one’s own level. I hope I am never sought 
in marriage by one of the Celestials, as Io has been. To resist one’s superiors 
is hopeless; I should not be able to escape from Zeus the resourceful. 

Now compare these agreeable but vacuous little songs with any choral 
ode of Aeschylus. Any, I say, for I do not think one can be found that does 
not surpass all the odes of Prometheus in depth of thought as well as in poetic 
power. Had Aeschylus written Prometheus, he would surely have made 
the chorus speculate a little about Zeus’ hidden purposes, and produced 
something more weighty in the way of moral reflection than the trite 
commonplaces that the Oceanids actually utter. 


14) For criticism of the theory see M. Griffith in Dionysiaca, Nine Studies ... presented 
to Sir Denys Page (1978) 1205. 
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Indications of date 


Several passages of Old Comedy reflect acquaintance with the Prometheus 
trilogy. The earliest known is a parody of the parodos of Lyomenos in a 
fragment of Cratinus’ Ploutoi (171 K.-A.), which was probably performed 
at the Lenaia in 429.'? So the trilogy cannot be later than 430. 

Many stylistic, metrical, and structural features of the extant play, as 
Griffith shows in detail's, strongly suggest that it belongs to a stage in the 
development of Attic tragedy which was not reached for a decade or two 
after Aeschylus’ death. It is true that we have no plays of Sophocles or 
Euripides certainly earlier than 440, and it is theoretically possible that 
features which we find in their plays but not in Aeschylus had in fact been 
used by them or by other playwrights as early as the 450s. But it is not 
likely that this would be true of as many separate features as are represented 
in Prometheus. 

The play’s staging requirements also, I believe, imply a date not earlier 
than the late 440s. The chorus is represented as entering by air, seated in 
winged cars. Ihave discussed elsewhere the problem of how this was staged 
and come to the conclusion that it was feasible only by employing a row 
of cranes, perhaps as many as six.!? But whatever the exact number, I 
argued, the stage of Aeschylus’ time was insufficiently wide to accommo- 
date enough cranes for a whole chorus without severe congestion. The 
operation was only practicable with the enlarged stage constructed in the 
Periclean period when the theatre was rebuilt. 

In the same study I listed the authors, from Hesiod to Sophocles, of 
whom the Prometheus poet seems to show knowledge.!® Four ofthem may 
be relevant to the dating: 

(i) Pindar. The unusual metaphor inobnevog in Prom. 365 may derive 
from Ol. 4.7 (452 B.C.), if not from some parallel passage in a lost poem. 
The poet has other points of contact with Pindar; in particular, Prom. 
351-372 seems certainly dependent on Pyth. 1.15-28. 

(ii) Protagoras. The poet’s interest in the development of mankind from 
a primitive to a civilized state — an interest also reflected in Antigone and 


15) ΟΕ, JHS 99.141. Cratinus parodied Desmotes in his Seriphioi (frr. 222-223, 343), 
which may have been produced c. 423; Aristophanes does so in Ach. 704 (» Prom. 2) and 
other plays (see Griffith, Authenticity 11 £.). Birds 1494 ff. appears to reflect Pyrphoros (JHS 
99.132). 

16) The structural ones are listed above, p. 54. 

17) IHS 99.136 f. 

18) IHS 99.147. Ishould perhaps have included Acusilaus, the one known earlier source 
for Hesione as Prometheus’ wife (FGrH 2 F 34: Prom. 559). 
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several later tragic passages — probably reflects a pioneering account by 
Protagoras, who, if we may trust the indications in Plato’s Protagoras (310e), 
first came to Athens at a time when Socrates was old enough to make his 
acquaintance; Hippocrates, who was still νεώτερος at the time ofthe sophist’s 
second visit c.433, was only a child at the time of the first. This points to 
the 4405, or at any rate not before the late 4505. 

(iii) Pherecydes of Athens. The account of Heracles’ wanderings given 
in Lyomenos was based, I argue, on Pherecydes; and I offer reasons for 
thinking that the relevant part of Pherecydes’ work was written after 456 
and perhaps not before the 440s. 

(iv) Sophocles. Many verbal parallels have been observed between Prome- 
theus and Sophocles. They are particularly frequent in Ajax and Antigone, 
suggesting that the Prometheus trilogy may be near those plays in date. In 
no case do I see any reason for taking Sophocles to be the borrower; in four 
cases, on the other hand, I see some reason to regard the Prometheus poet as 
the borrower. The Sophoclean plays involved in these four cases are Tra- 
chiniai, Ajax, and Antigone.?? We connot put a date to Trachiniai or Ajax, 
but Antigone is fixed at 441 or 440, more probably 440.2! 

All these indications are consistent with, or positively require, a date 
between 440 and 430. It should not be considered a serious objection that 
the composition of trilogies on a connected theme was out of fashion at 
that time. It is true that it seems to have been uncommon after Aeschylus, 
but there were occasional examples: the Pandionis of Philocles (TrGF 24 
T 6c, before 414 B.C.); the Trojan trilogy of Euripides (415); the Telepheia 
of Sophocles (late, if not by Sophocles Junior); the Oidipodeia of Meletus 
(c. 399). 


19 On sophistic influence in Prometheus generally, see Griffith 217-221. 

20) For details of the comparisons, and of the other arguments alluded to above, see 
JHS.c. 

2!)] am inclined to agree with C.W. Müller, Abh. Mainz 1984 (5) 47f., that it was 
440, on the ground that the story of Sophocles’ being elected a general because of the 
success of Antigone (Hypoth. Ant. = Soph. T25 Radt, quoted above p.48 n.56) took 
its starting-point from an observed synchronism of the two events in the same archon- 
year 441/0, disregarding the practical difficulty that the elections for that year were 
held long before the Dionysia. εὐδοκιμήσας ἐν τῆι διδασκαλίαι τῆς ᾿Αντιγόνης is 
compatible with a second prize, as Bergk, Griech. Literaturgeschichte ΠῚ 415 n., established 
by referring to sch. Ar. Nub. 529; so the year 441, in which Euripides won, is not 
excluded, as Wilamowitz (Ar. u. Ath. 11298 n.14) and others have supposed. To go back 
as far as 442, however, probably separates the play from the generalship by too great an 
interval. 
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Authorship 


‘Had Prometheus Bound been newly dug up from the sands of Oxyrhynchus, 
miraculously intact, but anonymous and lacking any ancient testimony 
linking it to any particular author, I think it is fair to say that few scholars 
would regard it as the work of Aeschylus.’ (Griffith 225.) 

I can only endorse this opinion. From beginning to end the play offends 
against Aeschylean canons of composition. Anyone who did suggest that it 
was by Aeschylus would presumably be tempted to do so by the grandilo- 
quence of diction, ‘the sonorous compound adjectives and rolling three- 
word trimeters’ (Griffith ibid.). But he would be ignoring so many counter- 
indications that he would be laughed out of court. Can anyone who now 
defends Aeschylean authorship honestly say that he would have proposed 
it in those hypothetical circumstances? 

If not, then his whole case rests on the external evidence. The external 
evidence is not something to be dismissed lightly. For although there is 
no testimony linking the Prometheus trilogy with Aeschylus before the 
Alexandrian period”, the Alexandrians seem to have known of no alterna- 
tive ascription, nor of any query about the authorship. The text must have 
been preserved from the fifth century to the third with an author’s name 
attached; circumstances are conceivable in which Aeschylus’ name might 
have replaced a minor tragedian’s in one copy (through a book-dealer’s 
dishonesty, of by misassociation with the genuine Aeschylean satyr-play 
Prometheus Pyrkaeus), but the Museum will have had several copies, includ- 
ing perhaps the official Athenian one registered under Lycurgus.?? The most 
serious consideration, however, is the fact that Alexandrian scholars made 
careful study ofthe Didaskaliai compiled by Aristotle from archive material. 
Aristophanes of Byzantium habitually transcribed the didascalic details into 
the brief Hypotheses he composed for individual plays. They have not 
always been preserved in the medieval tradition, and unfortunately they 
have not been preserved in the case of Prometheus, although a part of 
Aristophanes’ Hypothesis has. But we must assume that he reported a 
production of Prometheus as an Aeschylean play and specified the year. We 
must also assume that this information had the authority of the Athenian 
archives behind it.?* 


22 Though E. Flintoff, (Ὁ 33 (1983) 1-5, makes an interesting case for the proposition 
that Aristophanes draws on Prometheus in his characterization of Aeschylus in Frogs. 

2) According to the story in Galen, in Hipp. Epid. 3 comm. 2.4. 

2% Griffith’s contention that these archives did not record the titles of plays produced, 
only poets and choregoi (229f.), is untenable; see Herington, AJP 100.422f. 
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We cannot get away from this by saying that perhaps after all the 
trilogy was produced somewhere other than Athens, or never produced, and 
therefore did not appear in the didascalic record. This was the situation 
with Euripides’ Andromache?; but the numerous allusions to the Prometheus 
trilogy in Old Comedy prove that it had been seen at Athens. It would be 
theoretically possible that both Aeschylus and another poet wrote Prome- 
theus trilogies (just as both Aeschylus and Polyphrasmon wrote Lycurgus 
trilogies, and both Aeschylus and Meletus wrote Oedipus trilogies), and 
that the minor poet’s trilogy was mistaken for Aeschylus’ and furnished 
with the didascalic information belonging to Aeschylus’.* Something of 
the sort seems to have happened with Euripides’ Rhesus and another by a 
fourth-century poet.?’ Yet one cannot feel easy about invoking this explana- 
tion where an entire trilogy is concerned. One has heard stories of infants 
substituted at birth, but not complete sets of triplets. 

There still remains one plausible avenue of escape from our dilemma. It 
is recorded that Aeschylus’ elder son Euphorion won four victories in the 
tragic competition with plays of his father’s that had not previously been 
exhibited: Suda s.v. Εὐφορίων (TrGF 12 T 1) υἱὸς Αἰσχύλου τοῦ τραγικοῦ, 
᾿Αϑηναῖος, τραγικὸς καὶ αὐτός" ὃς καὶ τοῖς Αἰσχύλου τοῦ πατρός, οἷς μήπω 
ἦν ἐπιδειξάμενος, τετράκις ἐνίκησεν: ἔγραψε δὲ καὶ οἰκεῖα. His own work 
was of sufficient quality to defeat both Sophocles and Euripides in the year 
431 (if it was his own work that he produced on that occasion). We hear 
of other cases of plays from a tragedian’s Nachlass being produced by his 
son or grandson, and it is clear that they were recorded as such in the 
Didaskaliai: 


Hypoth. Aesch. Sept. δεύτερος ᾿Αριστίας Περσεῖ Ταντάλωι Παλαισταῖς 
σατύροις τοῖς Πρατίνου (Tod) πατρός (ταῖς τοῦ nalteög Πρατίνο]υ 
τραγοιδίαις P. Οχγ. 2256 fr. 2). 


25) Sch. Eur. Andr. 445 εἰλικρινῶς δὲ τοὺς τοῦ δράματος χρόνους οὐκ ἔστι λαβεῖν- 
οὐ δεδίδακται γὰρ ᾿Αϑήνησιν. 

26) It may have been recorded simply as Προμήϑεια, without individual play-titles. 
Cf. Hypoth. Sept. = P.Ox. 2256 fr. 2 τρίτος Πολυφράσμων Λυκουργείαι τετραλο- 
γίαι; IG 22.3091.8 (TrGF DID B 5) Σοφοκχλῆς ἐδίδασκε Τηλέφειαν; sch. Ar. Av. 281 
Φιλοκλῆς ... τῆι Πανδιονίδι τετραλογίαι, ἣν καὶ ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν ταῖς Διδασκα- 
λίαις ἀναγράφει; Arethae sch. Pl. Apol. 18B ὧι ἔτει ... ὁ Μέλητος Οἰδιπόδειαν 
καϑῆκεν, ὡς ᾿Αριστοτέλης Διδασκαλίαις. But when Ar. Ran. 1124 quotes from 
Choephoroi under the title Ὀρέστεια and the scholiast comments τετραλογίαν φέρουσι 
τὴν Ὀρέστειαν ai Ardaoxakiar ᾿Αγαμέμνονα Χοηφόρους Εὐμενίδας Πρωτέα 
σατυρικόν, ‘so kann man dies nur so verstehen, dass in den Urkunden sowohl der 
Gesamtname als auch die Titel der einzelnen Stücke aufgeführt waren’ (Bergk, Gr. Lit. 
III 65 n. 222). 

2) CA. Griffith 240f. 
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Sch. Ar. Ran. 67 οὕτω καὶ ai Διδασκαλίαι φέρουσι, τελευτήσαντος Εὐριπί- 
δου τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ δεδιδαχέναι ὁμώνυμον ἐν ἄστει Ἰφιγένειαν τὴν ἐν 
Αὐλίδι, ᾿Αλκμέωνα, Βάκχας. 

Hypoth. Soph. ©.C. τὸν ἐπὶ Κολωνῶι Οἰδίπουν ἐπὶ τελευτηκότι τῶι 
πάππωι Σοφοκλῆς ὁ ὑϊδοῦς ἐδίδαξεν, υἱὸς ὧν ᾿Αρίστωνος, ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος 
Μίκωνος. 


Under four years, then, there were entries recording victories of Euphorion 
with titles Αἰσχύλου τοῦ πατρός. 

But the implication that Aeschylus at his death left four whole tetralogies, 
either finished or nearly enough so to be called his, has rightly raised 
eyebrows. ‘Vix credibile’, says Snell (at TTGF12T 1); he directs his suspicion 
at the phrase τετράκις ἐνίκησεν, but the sentence calls for anumeral adverb, 
and τετράκις is not likely to be a corruption of δίς or τρίς. Surely a different 
suspicion buds: that some of the tetralogies which Euphorion presented as 
his father’s work were in fact his own. 

It is not difficult to imagine reasons why he should perpetrate a gentle 
fraud of this kind. As a young man he may have lacked the courage to 
submit plays under his own name. And likely enough he found that archons 
were more ready to grant choruses for plays of Aeschylus than for plays of 
his, and audiences more predisposed to admire them. Having produced 
genuine work of his father’s on one occasion and enjoyed success with it, 
and then perhaps failed a couple of times with work of his own, might he 
not well be tempted to try the experiment of disguising his next effort as 
a further release of posthumous Aeschylus? And if the experiment worked, 
to repeat it? 

What were the chances of such a deception passing undetected? Athenian 
eyebrows too might have been raised sooner or later at the quantity of 
material Aeschylus was being represented as having left behind; but ifthey 
were, Euphorion would have been ready with an explanation: ‘they were 
plays put aside over many years’, or ‘they were some of his less successful 
works which were not granted a chorus’. Connoisseurs of dramatic tech- 
nique might have noticed certain things in the posthumous work that they 
did not remember being done when Aeschylus was alive; but if Euphorion 
was questioned on these lines, he might perhaps have admitted that he had 
had to complete certain portions himself, or he might have said oh yes, 
Aeschylus did actually invent these techniques, but did not dare to try them 
on an unready public, or was refused a chorus by a conservative-minded 
archon. We may be sure that he was never subjected to a critical assault of 
the sort that Griffith has directed against Prometheus. People tend to believe 
what they want to believe, and most Athenians between 455 and 430 will 
have wanted to believe that they were getting more Aeschylus. Perhaps 
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some did suspect Euphorion of forgery. The main thing is that his name 
went down four times on the official record as winning a prize with plays 
by his father, plays not previously seen. 

On the one hand we have a trilogy about Prometheus which was appar- 
ently recorded in the Didaskaliai (under an unknown year) as being by 
Aeschylus, but which on internal grounds, by a large number of different 
criteria, appears definitely post-Aeschylean and more precisely a product 
of the years between 440 and 430. On the other hand we have a son of 
Aeschylus, active in the theatre until at least 431, who repeatediy comes 
forward with trilogies which he says were composed by his father but 
which no one has hitherto seen. It seems to me rather more than probable 
that one of these was the Prometheus trilogy, and that its true author was 
none other than Euphorion. 

His name has been brought into the discussion by others. Kranz in his 
famous study ofthe choral odes oftragedy found himself forced to conclude, 
despite his conviction that Prometheus was by Aeschylus, that the second 
and third stasima were “Ersatzstücke aus der Zeit einer späteren Aufführung, 
aus den Jahren 440-430’. D.S. Robertson then suggested that Euphorion, 
or his younger brother Euaion, or his cousin Philocles, supplied some of 
the play’s odes.??” E.R. Dodds professed himself attracted by Robertson’s 
hypothesis, but in citing it omitted mention of Euaion and Philocles, evid- 
ently perceiving the case for Euphorion’s interference to be much the 
strongest.”® Griffith, finding Prometheus as a whole un-Aeschylean, mentions 
Euphorion as one possible author among others (254). 

The idea that the play was fundamentally by Aeschylus, even if it was 
revised or completed by another hand, was a natural defensive position at 
an earlier stage of the debate. Even for those who realized the full strength 
of the objections to authenticity, it seemed one way in which the ancient 
attribution to Aeschylus could be explained. But the fact is that nothing 
in the text indicates the existence of different strata of authorship. Post- 
Aeschylean features are not limited to the choral odes or to any particular 
parts. They are to be found in every part, and in the planning of the whole. 
Once that is accepted, we can no longer treat Euphorion simply as one 
among many possible authors. Only his authorship accounts plausibly for 
the ascription to Aeschylus. 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that we may one day retrieve 
a Didaskalia for a year in the 430s and find in it some such words as πρῶτος 


28) Stasimon 226-228. 
29 PCPS 169/171 (1938) 95. 
39-Op. cit. (above n. 11) 376. 
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Εὐφορίων Προμηϑείαι τετραλογίαι τῆι Αἰσχύλου τοῦ πατρός. We actually 
have one -- for 431 -- which has πρῶτος Εὐφορίων, with the supplementary 
details omitted because the excerptor is concerned with the third prizewin- 
ner, Euripides.?! It would be conceivable that this was the very occasion on 
which the Prometheia was performed; though it may be thought that no 
one abridging Aristophanes’ Hypothesis would have been likely to eliminate 
a reference to such a well-known play as Prometheus. 

Another consideration may point to a date nearer 440. Aeschylus’ satyr- 
play Prometheus Pyrkaeus, originally produced in 472 as part of the tetralogy 
that included Persai, appears to have inspired several vase-paintings in the 
period 440-420, and Beazley suggested that it had recently been revived.” 
At a period when Euphorion was behaving as proprietor of his father’s 
euvre, he is likely to have been responsible for such a revival. Now it would 
be perverse to suppose that, out of all Aeschylus’ satyr-plays, Euphorion 
chose that one for a production c.440 in which the tragedies did not have 
to do with Prometheus, and then a few years later composed a trilogy of 
Prometheus-tragedies — which demanded a Prometheus satyr-play. The 
dating of vases is not an exact science; nevertheless, this evidence must 
incline us to favour the early rather than the late 430s for the Prometheia. 

There may have been a particular stimulus to compose a Prometheus 
trilogy about 440, apart from the interest aroused by Protagoras’ theory of 
civilization. A magnificent new temple of Hephaestus had just been com- 
pleted above the agora.”? There must have been a dedication ceremony at 
which fire was kindled on the altar for the first time — holy fire specially 
brought from a pure source, another altar, by runners. The occasion called 
for a torch-race. Such races were a feature of several Athenian festivals, and 
probably already established in the cult of Hephaestus.”* At the Promethia 
the teams lit their torches at Prometheus’ altar in the Academia and raced 
through the Ceramicus to some goal in the city. As Prometheus and He- 
phaestus are connected in worship in the Academia, and the connection is 
reflected in our trilogy — Hephaestus was robbed by Prometheus in Pyr- 
phoros, felt sympathy for him in Desmotes because of τὸ ξυγγενὲς ἥ 9’ ὁμιλία, 
and must have been united in honour with him at the end - it is not unlikely 
that the runners in the Promethia finished at an altar of Hephaestus, or that 
at the time of the dedication of the new temple a new race was instituted, 


3) Hypothesis to Medea. 

32) AJA 43 (1939) 618; 44 (1940) 212. Cf. F. Brommer, Satyrspiele? (1959) 4549. 

33) The Hephaesteum is believed to have been begun c. 449 and to have been completed 
in the late 4405, but an exact date cannot be given. 

34) See Frazer on Paus. 1.30.2; L. Deubner, Attische Feste 212f. 
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or an existing one newly regulated, to bring its holy fire from the old altar 
of Prometheus.?® Such an occasion might well prompt Euphorion to a 
revival of Aeschylus’ thirty-year old satyr-play Prometheus Pyrkaeus and to 
the composition of a tragic trilogy on the Prometheus story which culmi- 
nated in the establishment of the Promethia and the striking of the balance 
between Prometheus and Hephaestus.?s 


35) Some kind ofreorganization oftorch-races at the Hephaestia and Great Panathenaea 
in 421/0 is attested by IG 1? 82, but the inscription is not well preserved. 
36) This final paragraph is repeated from JHS 99.148. 


PARTII 


PROBLEMS OF THE TEXT 


4 
PERSAI 


8-11 ἀμφὶ δὲ νόστωοι τῶι βασιλείωι 
καὶ πολυχρύσου στρατιᾶς ἤδη 
κακόμαντις ἄγαν ὀρσολοπεῖται ϑυμὸς ἔσωϑεν. 


Groeneboom comments: “Was das Epitheton πολυχρύσου bei στρατιᾶς be- 
trifft, so wissen u.a. Herodot [9.80: Plataea] und Plutarch (Arist. Ν 3) [5.6: 
Marathon] einiges zu berichten von den Schätzen, die man im Lager der 
Perser fand; Simonides spricht deshalb auch von der χρυσοφόρων Μήδων 
- δύναμιν (fr. 882 D)’ [= epigr. 21.2 Page: Marathon]. 

In the present passage, however, the adjective appears purely ornamental 
and without point. The Elders are not concerned about the gold that the 
army has taken abroad but about the safety of a vast force of men. As they 
have used the word πολυχρύσων in the preceding sentence (3), it is legitimate 
to suspect that πολυχρύσου in 9 is nothing but an accidental repetition. 
Aeschylus could, of course, repeat words at short intervals, and often does 
so. The argument is not that repetition is offensive in itself, but that here it 
gives a wrong emphasis. Wecklein’s roAvavögov gives the true one; we can 
almost say the necessary one, for it states the essential idea that is developed 
in the whole passage 12-58. The idea is picked up again at 73 noAvavögov 
δ᾽ ᾿Ασίας κτλ. From several later passages note especially 532 f., Περσῶν τῶν 
μεγαλαύχων καὶ πολυάνδρων στρατιὰν ὀλέσας. 

Weil had earlier proposed πολύχειρος, and Stadtmüller contributed πολυ- 
φύλου. 


27--28 φοβεροὶ μὲν ἰδεῖν, δεινοὶ δὲ μάχην 
ψυχῆς εὐτλήμονι δόξηι. 
εὐτλήμονι κΘ: ἐν τλήμονι Φ cett.: ὀτλήμονι Β Ὁ 


If ὀτλ- is really what R had before correction, one might be tempted to 
regard it as a genuine preservation of a rare poetic adjective formed from 
ὄτλος ὀτλέω. Hesychius gives ὀτλήμων: ἄϑλιος, and in Il. 10.231 and 498 ὁ 
τλήμων Ὀδυσεύς (with abnormal article) may have been understood by 
some as ὀτλήμων. Aeschylus has ὄτλος in Sept. 18. However, R is a very 
untidily written manuscript, full of mistakes, some of them betraying a 
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somewhat uneducated scribe, and while it does have occasional interesting 
readings, Iam very disinclined to put trust in it here. 

εὐτλήμονι, though found nowhere else, gives excellent sense, and it is 
supported by the parallel of the line εὐτόλμωι ψυχῆς λήματι πειϑόμενοι 
which some sources include in the ‘Simonidean’ epigram 15 Page. Aeschylus 
himself uses εὔτολμος for ‘brave’ (Ag. 1298, 1302); and εὐτλήμων is con- 
vincing as an Aeschylean word formation, as he has also edein@v and 
εὐθήμων. 

The more strongly attested variant ἐν τλήμονι is not impossible, but 
seems to represent an intrusion of the late instrumental use of ἐν. 


43 Μιτραγάϑης ᾿Αρκχτεύς τ᾽ ἀγαϑός 
μιτραγαϑὴς Ο2Ρ5: μιτρογαϑὴς QA: μητραγαϑὴς Φ βγδε: μητρογαϑὴς MIOSK 


Some nineteenth-century editors saw Mithras in the first element of this 
name and therefore read Mıroo- or Μιτρα- (or Μιϑρα-, Blomfield). Others 
preferred Mnroo- or Μητρα-, and Wilamowitz justified his choice of 
Mnroo- with the curt remark ‘in Lydo matrem magnam non miramur’; in 
other words, it is fitting that one of the leaders of the Lydian contingent in 
Xerxes’ army (for such this person is) should have a theophoric name 
formed from Μήτηρ. Groeneboom in his commentary expands on this by 
referring to names such as Mnroixn, Mnrooriun, Μητρόδωρος, Μητρώ. 
Murray and Page also adopt Μητρογαϑής. 

But if the name is from Mnjtng, it is a Greek name, and the second 
element, -ya9ng or -aya9ng, is inexplicable as Greek. In any case Wilamo- 
witz’s presupposition that Aeschylus allotted suitable regional names to the 
commanders of the various contingents is not borne out by the rest of the 
catalogue. The Egyptians are led by Sousiskanes, Pegastagon (?), Arsames, 
and Ariomardos, the Mysians by Mardon and Tharybis: insofar as these 
names sound like anything, they sound Persian. 

Persian names formed from Mithras are well attested in Greek writers. 
From the time of Xenophon on they are usually written Mı9g-: Μιϑρα- or 
Μιϑρι-δάτης, Μιϑράας, Μιϑραύστης, Μιϑρήνης or Μιϑρίνης, Μιϑροβαῖος 
or -δαῖος, Μιϑροβαρζάνης, Μιϑροβουζάνης, Μιϑροπάστης or -παύστης, are 
all listed in Ραρε-- Benseler. But Herodotus has Μιτραδάτης (with ν.]. Μητρ- 
at 1.110.1; without variant, apparently, at 1.121) and Μιτροβάτης (with ν.]. 
Μιτρα- at 3.120, Μητρο- at 3.120, 126.2, 127.1); he also gives Μίτρα as the 
Persian equivalent of Aphrodite (1.131.3: Μήτραν C), strangely mistaking 
Mithras’ sex and nature. This encourages us to look favourably upon the 
Μιτρ- variants in Aeschylus, although they do not enjoy strong manuscript 
support. Dr Ilya Gershevitch tells me that Μιτραγᾶϑης (Old Persian *Mi- 
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9raga9a-) is plausible as a Persian name, meaning ‘by whom Mithra is 
hymned’. 


86-92 δόκιμος δ᾽ οὔτις ὑποστὰς 
μεγάλωι ῥεύματι φωτῶν 
ὀχυροῖς ἕρκεσιν εἴργειν 
ἄμαχον κῦμα ϑαλάσσας: 
ἀπρόσοιστος γὰρ ὁ Περσᾶν στρατὸς ἀλκίφρων τε λαός. 


With this (the usual) punctuation the irresistible tidal wave of the Persian 
war machine appears twice in the same sentence, as ‘the mighty current of 
men’ in the dative governed by ὑποστάς and again as ‘the unconquerable 
swell ofthe sea’ as the object of eigyeıv. A number of manuscripts, however, 
(YAVVaXNcRRcLLb) punctuate at εἴργειν, and this seems preferable, 
understanding ‘it’ (the μέγα ῥεῦμα) as the object of the infinitive. ἄμαχον 
κῦμα ϑαλάσσας then comes as a reinforcing, explanatory proposition: ‘there 
is no fighting against the swell of the sea’. The following γάρ connects 90 
with the whole preceding idea, perhaps ‘(I can speak of the sea), for ...”. 

I note in passing that ὀχυροῖς (ᾧ βγδελ) is to be preferred to ἐχυροῖς 
(MIxut) as being the only tragic form: Pers. 78 (M!®lßyde Qti: &x- 
M?QY8eFc“r), Ag. 44; Eur. Med. 124, I.A. 738; Moschion 97 F 6.8 
ὠχυρωμένη. 


93-101] δολόμητιν δ᾽ ἀπάταν ϑεοῦ 
τίς ἀνὴρ ϑνατὸς ἀλύξει; 
τίς ὁ κραιπνῶι ποδὶ πηδήματος εὐπετέος ἀνάσσων; 
φιλόφρων γὰρ {ποτι)σαίνουσα τὸ πρῶτον παράγει 
βροτὸν εἰς Τἀρκύστατα 
τόϑεν οὐκ ἔστιν ὑπὲρ ϑνατὸν ἀλύξαντα φυγεῖν. 


Almost all editors since Hermann have adopted his emendation in 99, εἰς 
ἄρκυας "Ara. The scholia understand Ate to be present in the context; they 
take the πήδημα εὐπετές to be hers, and quote Homer’s ἣ δ᾽ Ἄτη σϑεναρή 
τε καὶ ἀρτίπος ... φϑάνει δέ τε πᾶσαν ἐπ᾽ alav (Il. 9. 505£.). They evidently 
identify the ϑεοῦ ἀπάτα with Ate; see especially the Byzantine paraphrase 
® on 97a (p. 196 Zabrowski), ἡ ἐκ ϑεοῦ, φησίν, ἀπάτη ὡς φιλόφρων σαίνουσα 
xai ὑποϑέλγουσα κατὰ τὴν ἀρχὴν ἐμβιβάζει τὸν ἄνϑρωπον εἰς παγίδα, ἤτοι 
εἰσάγει εἰς κίνδυνον, διὸ οὐκ ἔστιν ἄνϑρωπον ὑπεκδραμόντα τὴν Ἄτην φυγεῖν. 

A similar conjecture to Hermann’s was made by Burges, who wrote 
ἀρκύτατ᾽ "Ara. The form ἀρκύτατα, however, is a false one. I propose the 
refinement: eig ἀρκύστατ᾽ "Ara. ἀρκύστατα, the word given by the manu- 
scripts, is the word used by Aeschylus in the related passage at Ag. 1365 f., 
πημονῆς ἀρκύστατ᾽ ἄν | φάρξειεν ὕψος κρεῖσσον ἐκπηδήματος, and by sim- 
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ply adding "Ara after it we reduce the corruption to a mere haplography, 
TATA for TATATA. Metrically U ---- --ὦὁ — - is acceptable as an ionic 
dimeter; see 951963, Supp. 1029 τόδε μειλίσσοντες οὖδας; my Greek 
Metre, 124. 


144-146 πῶς ἄρα πράσσει Ξέρξης βασιλεὺς 
Δαρειογενὴς 
τὸ πατρωνύμιον γένος ἁμέτερον; 


This is the transmitted text, and it does not make sense, despite the efforts 
of the scholiast (ὅτι κατὰ πατέρα συγγενὴς ἡμῖν, τουτέστιν ὁ ἐκ προγόνου 
ἰϑαγενής) and other commentators (Hermann: ‘genus a Perseo ductum, 
unde nos nomen habemus, ideoque nobis cognatum’; Paley: ‘one of our 
race which bears the name of its ancestor’; Prickard: ‘ “Our own blood, as 
his forefather’s name shows,” i.e. true-born son of Perseus’; Sidgwick: ‘akin 
to us in respect of the father’s name’). 

Schütz accepted γένος ἁμέτερον as meaning ‘our kinsman’, ‘vocabulum 
vero πατρωνύμιον irrepsit ut opinor e ποῖα Grammatici, qui ad marginem 
vel inter lineas adscripserat: πατρωνύμικχον᾽ moniturus nempe adjectivum 
Δαρειογενὴς patronymicum esse’. Butler went further, deleting also γένος 
ἁμέτερον, and casting suspicion on Aageıoyevng as having been mistakenly 
added through reminiscence of5-6 Ξέρξης βασιλεὺς Δαρειογενής. Certainly 
the repetition of this whole phrase here seems clumsy. Conradt deleted it 
altogether. 

Since Wilamowitz, editors have tended to obelize or to accept the 
Schütz- Butler deletion of τὸ πατρωνύμιον γένος ἁμέτερον. But it remains 
a problem to account for the insertion of the words. Blomfield objected to 
Schütz’s explanation that Aageıoyevnig is not strictly a patronymic form, 
and indeed it is difficult to believe that a scholiast would have written 
πατρωνυμικόν rather than e.g. ὁ ἐκ τοῦ Δαρείου yevvndeig ἤτοι τοῦ Δαρείου 
υἱός. D.S. Robertson (CR 38 [1924] 110) suggested that Δαρειογενής had 
been corrupted into Δαρείου γένος, and that this was corrected by a note 
reading yo. Δαρειογενής, τὸ NATEWVLHLXÖV' γένος ἄμετρον (γένος 15 unmet- 
rical’) — highly ingenious, but quite unconvincing as scholiast’s Greek. (The 
fact that O actually gives ἄμετρον, corrected to ἅμετρον, is hardly of any 
consequence.) Murray thought that γένος ἡμέτερον was a gloss on τόξου 
δῦμα in 147, πότερον τόξου ῥῦμα τὸ νικῶν, 1.6. ‘is it our side that is winning?”. 
But again, this is simply not what a scholiast would have put. 

I conclude that the deletion cannot be justified, convenient though it 
would be it the words were not there. They cannot be understood as they 
are; therefore we should assume them to be corrupt. I do not intend to 
discuss all the fourteen conjectures recorded by Wecklein and Dawe. But I 
believe that Blomfield pointed the right way with his τό te Ilegoövonov 
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γένος ἡμέτερον. The Elders do not call Xerxes γένος ἡμέτερον, they ask 
about the fortunes of Xerxes and ‘our nation’. As Blomfield notes, ‘eodem 
fere modo regem et exercitum conjungit v. 8. ᾿Αμφὶ δὲ νόστῳ τῷ βασιλείῳ 
καὶ πολυχρύσου στρατιᾶς ἤδη κτλ.᾿ 

πατρωνύμιον, applied to the Persian nation, is unintelligible. I presume 
that Aeschylus intended an allusion to the derivation of their name from 
their eponym Perseus (cf. Hdt. 7.61.3, 150.2), as in 80 χρυσογόνου γενεᾶς 
(διὰ τὸ τὸν Περσέα ἀπὸ χρυσοῦ γεγεννῆσϑαι schol. The variant χρυσονόμου 
conveys no clear meaning). We can obtain this sense, introduce the necessary 
‘and’, and get rid of the burdensome Aageıoyevng, by writing 


πῶς ἄρα πράσσει Ξέρξης βασιλεὺς 
Δανάης τε γόνου τὸ παρωνύμιον γένος ἡμέτερον; 


παρώνυμος is the word used in Eum. 8 for being named after another; the 
form in -ı0g will be exactly analogous to ἐπωνύμιος in Pindar, Ol. 10.78 
and Pyth. 1.30. (Schoemann’s introduction of this word at Supp. 45 is 
accepted by Page.) The corruption of Δανάης te γόνου to Δαρειογενής is 
sufficiently accounted for by the influence of the earlier passage in which 
Ξέρξης βασιλεύς was followed by the latter. The idea ‘Xerxes son of Darius’ 
then caused rato- to be written for nag-. 


268-271 ὀτοτοτοῖ, μάταν 
τὰ πολλὰ βέλεα παμμιγῆ 
γᾶς an’ ᾿Ασίδος ἦλϑ᾽ En’ alav 
Δίαν, Ἑλλάδα χώραν. 


βέλεα is oddly used here, and Meineke’s τέλεα (cf. 47) deserves to be 
remembered. For the rest, the text has been suspected unjustly. We have 
Just seen how Aeschylus naturally thinks in terms of national eponyms. (Cf. 
also 185.) Hellas is named after Hellen, and many sources make Hellen a 
son of Zeus.! Libya is called Aiav χϑόνα for another reason in Supp. 4; it 
cannot have a unique claim to the title. 

The responsion shows that there is corruption in the second line of the 
antistrophe: 


274-277 ὀτοτοτοῖ, φίλων 
ἁλίδονα σώματα πολυβαφῆ 
κατϑανόντα λέγεις φέρεσϑαι 
πλαγχτοῖς ἐν διπλάκεσσιν. 


1) τινές in sch. Od. 10.2; Eur. Aiolos ἔτ.14.1, Melanippe Sophe 1£. (p. 26 Arnim), Conon 
FGrH 26 F 1.27, etc.; probably already so in the Hesiodic Catalogue. See my The Hesiodic 
Catalogue of Women (1985) 50-53. 
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One line of approach has been to replace σώματα by γυῖα (D’Arnaud) or 
μέλεα (Kayser, with the unneccessary further change of πολυβαφῆ to παμ- 
βαφῆ to match παμμιγῆ in the strophe). It has often been stated that μέλεα 
occurs as a yodyeran-variant in a Vienna manuscript (Ya), but this is an 
error: the variant refers to βέλεα in 269 (where Y has μέλεα in the text). 

Modern editors have generally followed Prien in transposing the first 
elements of the compounds: πολύδονα σώμαϑ᾽ ἁλιβαφῆ. (Wilamowitz 
claims this as his own correction.) This is possible; πολύδονος occurs at 
Prom. 788 as an epithet of Io’s wanderings (‘much-buffeted’), while ἁλίδονος 
is not found elsewhere. (Nor is either ἁλιβαφής or πολυβαφής.) ἁλιδόνητος 
is attested, however (see 1.5] Supp.), and dAidovog is a perfectly good 
formation, like ἁλίκτυπος. We should be reluctant to alter a word so 
appropriate to the sense of the verse. ‘Sea-buffeted’ is precisely what the 
floating bodies were. 

Suspicion should focus rather on σώματα πολυβαφῆ. This is where the 
metre goes wrong, and “much-dipped’ is flat. As an alternative to replacing 
σώματα by a synonym, we might consider σώματ᾽ ἀποβαφῆ (cf. ἀποβάπτω 
in Herodotus, Aristophanes, etc.) or ὁλοβαφῆ. 

The phrase πλαγχτοῖς ἐν διπλάκεσσιν has been much emended and much 
misinterpreted. Hermann’s explanation is the only acceptable one: ‘videtur 
Aeschylus ... amplas Persarum vestes dicere, quae in mari nantibus mortuis 
late expansae huc illuc ferebantur’. An admirably vivid picture — the picture 
Aeschylus and many of his audience must have seen in September 480.2 

The next strophe and antistrophe pose such great difficulties of responsion 
that one is almost tempted to think that they were never meant to respond. 
But the pattern of the epirfhematikon is so clear — three short strophic pairs 
from the chorus, each strophe divided from the next by two verses spoken 
by the messenger — that such a departure from symmetry cannot be contem- 
plated; and there is a recognizable touch of verbal responsion in 282 ὡς 
πάντα » 288 ὡς πολλάς. As transmitted, the stanzas run: 


280-283 ἴυζ᾽ ἄποτμον βοὰν 
δυσαιανῆ Πέρσαις δαῖοις, 
ὡς πάντα παγκάκως 
ἔϑεσαν. αἰαῖ στρατοῦ φϑαρέντος. 


“286-289 στυγναί γ᾽ ᾿Αϑᾶναι δαΐοις" 
μεμνῆσϑαί τοι πάρα, 
ὡς πολλὰς Περσίδων μάταν 
ἔκτισαν εὔνιδας ἠδ᾽ ἀνάνδρους. 


2. Aeschylus’ presence at the battle is definitely attested by Ion of Chios, FGrH 392 
F7. 
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The metre is evidently iambic, with perhaps ἃ dactylic or choriambic 
element in the last verse. 

Most editors follow Hermann in deleting Πέρσαις in 281 as a gloss on 
δαΐοις and transposing daloıg with βοάν. This gives us 


x-U-RX|-vu-| 214} 
χ-ππωπ- ia, „all 


in both strophe and antistrophe, with the added bonus of δαῖοις in the same 
place each time. Against this, (i) the breach of Porson’s Law in both dimeters 
makes them suspect; see below, p. 177, on Ag. 140 f. ἴυζ᾽ ἄποτμον βοάν has 
a much more characteristic Aeschylean rhythm. (ii) δαΐοις in this sentence 
is obscure. The word means ‘hostile, the foe’ or ‘savage’. In 286 it means 
‘to her enemies’. In 281 it can be understood as ‘in our savage woes’ (cf. 
258, 985), but it is strange that it should be used in two such different senses 
so close together, and that the gloss Πέρσαις should have been attached to 
the wrong one. 

Rather than put öaioıg in 280, therefore, I leave Πέρσαις δαΐοις obelized 
in 281, where the metre requires U —. One possibility is that Πέρσαις was 
used to gloss φίλοις here and δαῖοις in 286, and that this caused confusion. 

280286 still fail to respond, but this is elegantly put right by C. 
Conradt’s substitution of ye δὴ for γ᾽ ᾿Αϑᾶναι. The line is a comment on the 
messenger’s 


φεῦ, τῶν ᾿Αϑηνῶν ὡς στένω μεμνημένος. 


The repetition of the city’s name is not normal idiom. Once again, it seems, 
a gloss has intruded. 
282f. are metrically acceptable as transmitted: 


--U-U-| „Ja, ia] 
VUUU--U-U--I|| „Ta ith || 


Of the two verses that are supposed to respond with these, 288 is metrically 
impossible, but 289, 


-UVUV-UU-U--, 


has a pattern paralleled in the close of an iambic strophe at Sept. 860. As 
regards the sense, there is a slight difficulty in 283 (the subject to be supplied 
to ἔϑεσαν) and others in 288. (the point of μάταν, and the use of εὔνιδας 
with no defining genitive in the sense “bereaved’ of sons). In codd. HB 
ἔϑεσαν is glossed by οἱ ϑεοί, and in Y ϑεοί is actually in the text following 
the verb. We certainly cannot understand it as the subject without having 
it in the text, and Hermann and Heimsoeth put it in before the verb (9eoi 
| &9eoav Hermann, 9g0} ϑέσαν Heimsoeth). One might also think of read- 
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ing δυσαιανῆ ϑεοῖς in 281. If the gods are not to be put in the text, the 
subject of ἔϑεσαν must be taken as the Persian army, and the sense of πάντα 
παγκάκως ἔϑεσαν must be what might be expressed in vulgar English as 
‘they’ve gone and buggered it all up’.? 

The most promising way of bringing 283 and 289 into metrical accord 
seems to be to emend both to the scheme 


-UU--U-U--|| ch ith |] 


(This is found as an iambic clausula in 1007-1013.) Boeckh’s εὔνιδας 
ἔκτισσαν achieves this for 289 more plausibly than Wilamowitz’s scansion 
ἔκτισαν ebvidag (εὐνῖδας Pauw). For 283 various alternatives to Heimsoeth’s 
(ϑεοὶ ϑέσαν have been suggested: ἔκτισαν I.P.E. Müller, πᾶν ϑέσαν Wi- 
lamowitz, ἔσχεϑον Wecklein, EpYıcav Stadtmüller, ἔϑρισαν Broadhead. 
None of these solutions can be adopted with any confidence, but the 
approach is attractive. 

This leaves 288, ὡς {πολλὰς Περσίδων μάταν. It is too long, unless 
something has fallen out in 281. Heimsoeth deleted the difficult μάταν, but 
its intrusion is hard to account for. I have mentioned that we expect a 
genitive with εὔνιδας, and μάταν might conceal one. There is a further 
problem about πολλὰς Περσίδων (apart from the metrical problem): the 
loss of husbands affects Persian women, but the loss of sons affects both 
sexes alike. In 63 the chorus spoke of tox&eg τ᾽ ἄλοχοί τε anxiously counting 
the days, and in 245 the Queen said δεινά τοι λέγεις ἰόντων τοῖς τεκοῦσι 
φροντίσαι. Cf. also 579-583. 

All these difficulties may be overcome by reading 


ὡς πολλοὺς σπερμάτων 
εὔνιδας ἔκτισσαν ἠδ᾽ ἀνάνδρους. 


‘How many people they have made bereft of progeny and husbandless.’ 
For σπέρμα = ὁ σπαρείς cf. Sept. 474, Supp. 141, Cho. 236 eod., 503; in the 
plural, Supp. 275 (unless we read σπέρμά τ’ with Burges), Eum. 909. It is 
easy to see how a gloss Πέρσας or Περσίδας coupled with a misdivision of 
words could have generated πολλὰς Περσίδων, leaving a residual μάτων to 
be rationalized as μάταν. 


3) However, A.H. Coxon in (Ὁ 8 (1958) 49 takes the subject to be the Athenians. He 
punctuates after ivLe and renders ‘lament aloud; they have given their foes cause for an 
ill-fated, desolate cry, for the host, alas, is destroyed utterly [reading πάντᾳ for πάντα 
with Hermann] and with utter disgrace’. This involves an awkward involution of word 
order and other harshnesses. 
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309-310 οἵδ᾽ ἀμφὶ νῆσον τὴν πελειοϑρέμμονα 
νικώμενοι κύρισσον ἰσχυρὰν χϑόνα. 


The variant κυκώμενοι (OYa) has had its advocates, in recent times especially 
Dawe (Collation 121f.). Isuppose it would mean ‘being tumbled about in 
a confused mass’. But κυκᾶσϑαι is really too vague without closer definition 
ofthe circumstances, and does not sit very well beside κύρισσον. Probably 
a scribe simply anticipated the xv- of κύρισσον. 

The only decent conjecture— never cited by editors- is Zakas’ μυκώμενοι. 
This suits the imagery of κύρισσον, and palaeographically would provide 
a very neat common origin for vıx- and χυκ-. The picture which it evokes 
of the drowning warriors bellowing impotently as they crash head-on 
against the rocks may seem admirable to some; to others it may seem 
dangerously near the border of the grotesque. My criticism of it would be 
that it imports a detail of a kind otherwise absent from the Messenger’s 
rather bald casualty-list. He tells of chieftains falling from ships, being 
dashed on rocks, or simply being killed; the blood changing the colour of 
Matallos’ beard (316f.) is a more graphic visual detail. But he does not 
embellish his account with any mention of the distress of the dying. 

The paradosis reading νικώμενοι seems satisfactory. Butting animals are 
normally engaged in conflict, in which they may or may not be victorious. 
These unfortunates were butting the ἰσχυρὰ χϑών, and fighting a losing 
battle with it. 


329 τοιῶνδ᾽ ἀρχόντων ὑπεμνήσϑην πέρι. 


This, the text of MOQ%, is to be regarded as the paradosis. The νῦν which 
appears after ἀρχόντων in the other main manuscripts, and was introduced 
into M by a late corrector and into Q as a correction by the first scribe, is 
obviously a Byzantine interpolation intended to give the verse the correct 
number of twelve syllables; its author was too ignorant to be troubled by 
the second-foot spondee. Dawe’s statement (Collation 56) that “νῦν was not 
used like γε and δή as a line-filler by the Byzantines’ is refuted by T.C.W. 
Stinton in Gnomon 39 (1967) 538. The adverb contributes nothing desirable 
to the sense. Dawe’s paraphrase, ‘this is what I report af present, but my tale 
of woe is far from complete’, is tendentious. The Messenger shows no 
sign of being prepared to tell more later (though he will, in response to 
questioning). He is saying, ‘this is my report concerning the leaders (about 
whom you asked in 296); but you must realize it is only a fraction of the 
total number of disasters’ (330 πολλῶν παρόντων δ᾽ ὀλίγ᾽ ἀπαγγέλλω κακά). 

We must therefore reject all those conjectures (clever though some of 
them undoubtedly are) which assume νῦν to be genuine and ἀρχόντων 
consequently corrupt. There is no reason to tamper with (x - U) ἀρχόντων 
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ὑπεμνήσϑην πέρι (unless we prefer Herwerden’s ἐπεμνήσϑην). The absence 
ofthe usual caesura is certainly no objection to it in view of the number of 
other such lines in the play (251, 352, 465, 469, 489, 503, 509, 519 — nearly 
all in the Messenger’s mouth). The corruption, then, lies in τοιῶνδ᾽, which 
is in any case unsatisfactory as sense. As Heimsoeth saw, we need τοσόνδε 
or τοσοῦτον; he compared Prom. 621 τοσοῦτον ἀρχῶ σοι σαφηνίσας μόνον. 
τοσόνδε is obviously the more likely to have become τοιῶνδε. 

The problem reduces itself to the restoration of a missing short syllable. 
In GFT we find τοιῶνδέ γ᾽, which is no doubt Triclinius’ emendation. ye 
will do excellently after τοσόνδε, and I have adopted this combination in 
preference to Wilamowitz’s τόσον μέν. Two other metrical variants are 
found among the recentiores. Ya has τοίων γὰρ, but this particle is inappropri- 
ate; and Heimsoeth cites with approval a yoäyerar-variant ἐπαρχόντων, 
which the older editors attribute to Par. Gr. 2785 (C). It does not, however, 
appear in that manuscript. 


341-342 Ἐέρξηι δέ, καὶ γὰρ οἶδα, χιλιὰς μὲν ἦν 
ὧν ἦγε πλῆϑος. 


Editors should not go on repeating the assertion that Plutarch, Themistocles 
14.1, quotes 341 with νεῶν τὸ instead of &v ἦγε. Ifthey had stirred themselves 
to consult a modern edition of Plutarch, they would have found that of the 
two branches of the tradition, S and Y, only the second has that reading; 
the first has χιλιὰς μὲν νηῶν ἦγε πλῆϑος, where ΝΗΩ͂Ν is a simple uncial 
corruption of HN@N. Y must descend from a copy in which the correct 
ἦν had been written above νηῶν, and the reading ἦν νεῶν τὸ πλῆϑος must 
have arisen as a metrical correction of that. Plutarch had quoted the lines 
Just as our manuscripts of Aeschylus give them. 


398 ϑοῶς δὲ πάντες M(ı)oav ἐκφανεῖς ἰδεῖν. 


This refers to the Greeks sailing out into view of the Persians. Nearly all 
manuscripts and editors read ἧσαν. But the ® commentator recognizes both 
alternatives (ἧσαν δὲ καὶ dgunoav... ἢ ἦσαν καὶ ὑπῆρχον), and hoavappears 
in I Ya. It is surely not just the bright idea of some Byzantine but an ancient 
variant. In any case it should be adopted, with a comma after it to mark 
off ἐκφανεῖς ἰδεῖν. One can certainly say ϑοῶς εἶμι (bo), but it is very 
doubtful if one can say ϑοῶς εἰμι ἐκφανής for ‘1 am suddenly in view’. ϑοῶς 
is not the same as εὐϑύς (Prom. 673. εὐϑὺς ... ἦσαν), and ἧσαν is not the 
same as ἐγίγνοντο. 
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470-471 τοιάνδέ σοι 
πρὸς τῆι πάροιϑε ξυμφορὰν πάρα στένειν. 


For σοι] γαβίογε toı, which besides suiting better the Messenger’s impersonal 
style, is supported by the evidence of similar passages. Cf. Ag. 312 (rounding 
off the Beacon Speech) τοιοίδε τοί μοι λαμπαδηφόρων νόμοι, 348 τοιαῦτά 
τοι γυναικὸς ἐξ ἐμοῦ κλύεις, 903 τοιοῖσδε τοί νιν ἀξιῶ προσφϑέγγμασιν, 
Eum. 700 τοιόνδέ τοι ταρβοῦντες ἐνδίκως σέβας ..., Sept. 195 τοιαῦτά τἂν 
γυναιξὶ συνναίων ἔχοις. At Prom. 8 we find a sentence beginning thus in 
the same place in the verse as at Pers. 470: τοιᾶσδέ τοι | ἁμαρτίας σφε δεῖ 
ϑεοῖς δοῦναι δίκην. 

For the corruption of σοι to τοι cf. e.g. 1065 (τοι plerique: σοι 
AWDXc*Fc*Ea). Ag. 1603 is a particularly relevant example: the two late 
manuscripts give 


ἐκ τῶνδέ σοι πεσόντα τόνδ᾽ ἰδεῖν πάρα, 


but Hermann’s τοι (cf. 877) is certain, as σοι has no reference. The case 
shows that πάρα can stand perfectly well without a dative pronoun (cf. also 
287 μεμνῆσϑαί τοι πάρα, Sept. 356, 814, Prom. 54), but that a scribe might 
look for one and make τοι into σοι. 


482-485 στρατὸς δ᾽ ὁ λοιπὸς Ev te Βοιωτῶν χϑονί 
διώλλυϑ᾽, οἵ μὲν ἀμφὶ κρηναῖον γάνος 
δίψηι πονοῦντες, οἵ δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἄσϑματος κενοί 
διεκπερῶμεν εἴς τε Φωκέων χϑόνα κτλ. 


Critics since Heath have rightly felt that something is missing from this 
passage. After διώλλυϑ᾽, οἵ μὲν - πονοῦντες there must be a second clause 
describing another way in which men perished. If this clause is represented 
by οἵ δ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἄσϑματος κενοί, there is an intolerable lack of connection with 
διεκπερῶμεν, which refers to those who survived Boeotia and marks the 
next step in the narrative. Page makes the facile conjecture διεκπερῶμεν δ᾽. 
But whatever ὑπ᾽ ἄσϑματος κενοί means (prima facie ‘empty as a result of 
panting’), it sounds like a distressing rather than a fatal condition, and it is 
surely better, with Abresch, to connect it with διεκπερῶμεν, so that οἵ δέ 
means ‘and we others’. Actually I feel sure that Diggle (CR 18 [1968] 4) is 
right to alter κενοί to κενοῦ, ‘empty (i.e. shallow, ineffectual) gasping for 
breath’. ὑπό then means something like ‘to the accompaniment of’, as in 
372 τοσαῦτ᾽ ἔλεξε, κάρϑ᾽ ὑπ’ εὐθύμου φρενός; Ag. 1554 καὶ καταϑάψομεν οὐχ 
ὑπὸ κλαυϑμῶν τῶν ἐξοίκων; Archil. 58.12 ἄιδων ὑπ᾽ αὐλητῆρος. 

The second lot of people who perished in Boeotia have therefore also 
perished from the text, after öiynı πονοῦντες. It is obvious that a clause 
beginning οἵ δὲ at that point was very liable to fall out, if a copyist’s eye 
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slipped to the next οἵ δὲ at the same place in the verse below. It is natural 
to guess that the lost clause referred to disease. Cf. Hdt. 8.115 on the retreat 
from Thessaly to the Hellespont: ταῦτα δὲ (eating grass, bark, and leaves) 
ἐποίεον ὑπὸ λιμοῦ: ἐπιλαβὼν δὲ λοιμός TE τὸν στρατὸν καὶ δυσεντερίη κατ᾽ 
ὁδὸν ἔφϑειρε. I suggest, therefore, exempli gratia, 


οἵ μὲν ἀμφὶ κρηναῖον γάνος 
δίψηι πονοῦντες, (οἵ δὲ λοιμώδει νόσωι 
δυσημεροῦντες"Σ οἵ δ᾽ ὑπ’ ἄσϑματος κενοῦ 
διεκπερῶμεν εἴς τε Φωκέων χϑόνα κτλ. 


Two final points. (i) The te in 482 serves to indicate that sufferings and 
losses were to continue after Boeotia; it is not formally answered by a 
second τε, but effectively by the continuing series of names of regions in 
485ff., Phocis, Doris, Malis, etc. (ii) The yo&yperar-variant in I at 485, 
διεκπερῶντες, is clearly inferior to the first person plural indicative. It arose 
under the influence of πονοῦντες above, or perhaps of a participle (as in my 
supplement) in the lost clause. 


674680 ᾧ πολύκλαυτε φίλοισι Javov, 
τί τάδε, δυνά(σ)τα δυνά(σ)τα, 
6767 Treoi τᾶ σᾶΤ δίδυμα διὰ γοέδν᾽ ἁμάρτια; 
6789 πᾶσαι γᾶι τᾶιδ᾽ ἐξέφϑινται τρίσκαλμοι 
νᾶες ἄναες ἄναες. 


In 675 we should prefer δυνάτα δυνάτα as given by M (and N?; δυνάτα 
δυνάστα H), especially in view of the scholium ἀντὶ τοῦ δυνάστα, which 
shows that δυνάτα was recognized as the correct reading by this commenta- 
tor (our oldest witness), and that δυνάστα was liable to displace it, as it has 
in almost the whole of the later tradition. δυνάτης is not found elsewhere, 
but the formation is unobjectionable. 

What is the metre? In 674 and 680 we have dactylic cola, while 676/7 
looks as if it was an iambic trimeter. The string of short syllables in ti τάδε 
δυνάτα δυνάτα (too many for a dochmius) probably also belonged to an 
iambic colon; resolution is frequent in unsyncopated lyric dimeters and 
trimeters. But nine short syllables is an impossible number. A simple solution 
is to reduplicate ti τάδε, so making up a dimeter. 

For 676/7 there exists a vast number of horrible, often unintelligible 
conjectures. To those listed by Wecklein and Dawe may be added the four 
recorded in Appendix 4 below. I shall mention here only those few that 
seem to me to have some merit. As for manuscript readings, I’BX have τὰ 
σὰ instead of τᾶ σᾶ, and διὰ γοέδν᾽ (Metzger) seems to be what lies behind 
a mass of variants, perhaps related as follows: 
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διὰ γοέδν᾽ 


διαγόεν διαγόεν. 
(Μὴ (Μὴ 
q διὰ γόενϑ᾽ 
οι ὃ 
διάγοεν (Tre) 
= 

διάγοιεν δ᾽ διάγοις [{ διάγοιεν 

(ΦΙδελ) (β) (Y%) 
διαμοιε δ᾽ διάγοιε δ᾽ διάγοιε 

(Β) (HC) (A) 


G.C.W. Schneider read διαγόεδν᾽ as one word, but it is not an acceptable 
compound, and ‘on account of lamentable errors’ makes good sense. The 
neuter ἁμάρτια also occurs at Ag. 537, διπλᾶ δ᾽ ἔτεισαν Πριαμίδαι ϑάμάρτια, 
where again it is a question of an Asiatic people suffering disaster because 
oftheir own imprudent adventuring. The parallel may suggest that δίδυμα 
here refers to paying twofold; for this word in this sense cf. Cho. 793 δίδυμα 
καὶ τριπλᾶ παλίμποινα ϑέλων ἀμείψει. But it normally means ‘two’, not 
“twofold’, and the reference is more probably to the double disaster to men 
(669-671) and ships (678-680). Cf. 558 ff. πεζοὺς ... καὶ ϑαλασσίους ... νᾶες 
μὲν ἄγαγον, νᾶες δ᾽ ἀπώλεσαν, and 728. More vaguely in 1033f. δίδυμα γάρ 
ἐστι καὶ τριπλᾶ λυπρά, χάρματα δ᾽ ἐχϑροῖς. 

There remain the meaningless words περὶ τᾶ σᾶ or περὶ τὰ σὰ. The 
majority accentuation τᾶ σᾶ is remarkable, as there is no dative feminine 
noun in the sentence to prompt it. This leads me to suspect that τᾶ σᾶ 
originated as a variant to naca(ı) in 678, which many manuscripts accent 
as a dative agreeing with γᾶι täıde (πάσαι Μ᾽, πάσα IBO A°K, πάση A); if 
so, we are left with περι ]. The metre (if it is indeed an iambic trimeter; 
and I see no alternative) calls for U- U or U υὺ ὦ. Bothe’s περισσὰ 
remains attractive, but anyone who feels the want of a verb might prefer 
περίπεσε. 

In 6789 there are eleven long syllables, an awkward number to analyse 
metrically. A catalectic anapaestic trimeter is unlikely. In view ofthe dactyls 
in the context I have adopted Dindorf’s easy addition of γὰρ before yäı, 
making a fully contracted dactylic hexameter. The particle strengthens 
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the parallelism with 669f. νεολαία γὰρ ἤδη κατὰ πᾶσ᾽ ὄλωλεν. The two 
destructions are complementary, and constitute the δίδυμα (κακά) of which 
the mention is enclosed between them. 


765-779. I discuss the two main textual problems of this passage (the 
place of 767 and the authenticity of 778) in a volume of studies to be 
presented to G.L. Cawkwell (Georgica, ed. M. Toher, 1990). 


829-831 πρὸς ταῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνον σωφρονεῖν κεχρημένοι 

πινύσκετ᾽ εὐλόγοισι νουϑετήμασιν 

λῆξαι ϑεοβλαβοῦνϑ᾽ ὑπερκόμπωι ϑράσει. 
Comm. ᾧ πρὸς ταῦτα ὑμεῖς οἱ κεχρημένοι τῆι σωφροσύνηι, ἢ οἱ χρήιζοντες 
καὶ ϑέλοντες σωφρονεῖν ... ἢ κεχρημένον, ἀντὶ τοῦ χρείαν ἔχοντα καὶ ἄξιον 
ὄντα σωφρονεῖν. (κεχρημένον also [Ὁ and Y?.) 


The phrase σωφρονεῖν κεχρημένοι has been much puzzled over. It cannot 
yield the first sense proposed by the Byzantine commentator, which 
amounts to ‘you who are yourselves σώφρονες. Meineke’s σωφρόνηι (a 
dubious form) or Stewart’s τῶι φρονεῖν would give something like this 
meaning, but the expression remains odd, and the emphasis should not be 
on the σωφροσύνη that the Elders have but on that which Xerxes needs to 
acquire. The alternative reading xexonn£vov has a superficial appeal, but 
χέχρημαι ‘I need’ cannot be construed with an infinitive. Nor, I believe, 
can it be used of a need of which the person concerned is himself unaware. 
This variant was probably an ancient or medieval conjecture. 

Some commentators have taken xexonn&vov as accusative absolute, ‘it 
having been declared by an oracle that σωφρονεῖν is called for’. Murray 
even extracts a reference to oracles from χεχρημένοι: “as you have been 
told’. Darius has mentioned in 739 and 801 old oracles prophesying military 
disasters, which he realizes are now being fulfilled. But we do not expect 
a casual reference here to oracles calling for σωφροσύνη, a self-evident virtue 
that needs no such underwriting. 

The most suitable sense for the context will be ‘requiring, beseeching 
him to be sensible’. I cannot quote an example of κέχρημαι in this sense, 
governing an accusative and infinitive. But χρήιϊζω is so used, and given the 
semantic overlap between the two verbs -- both are often construed with a 
genitive in the sense ‘be in need for’ or ‘want’ — there seems. no difficulty 
in admitting the same construction with κεχρημένοι. δέομαι similarly com- 
bines the meanings ‘be in need of’ and ‘beg for’, and may take an object 
infinitive (though with the genitive of the person asked). 


849-851 ἀλλ᾽ εἶμι, καὶ λαβοῦσα κόσμον ἐκ δόμων 
ὑπαντιάζειν {ἐμῶι παιδὶ πειράσομαι: 
οὐ γὰρ τὰ φίλτατ᾽ ἐν κακοῖς προδώσομεν. 
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ἐμῶ παιδὶ MIWVNACKeRc: παιδὶ ἐμῷ BNcyADA (παῖδ᾽ ἐμῷ ΟἷΚ, παιδί γ᾽ 

ἐμῷ τὴ: παῖδ᾽ ἐμὸν ex ἐμὸν παῖδ᾽ Rb 
The failure of metre proves corruption in the paradosis, and the varying 
position of ἐμῶ in the manuscripts points towards a diagnosis: the word is 
a gloss. Glossing by a possessive adjective is not uncommon. I have noted 
'the following examples: Pers. 529 παῖδ᾽ παῖδ᾽ ἐμὸν N. — Sept. 67 λόγου 
glossed ἐμοῦ in HP. — 147 ἀὐτᾶς glossed τῆς ἐμῆς δῆλον in XA?Ea. — Soph. 
O.T. 1494 f. Froig ἐμοῖς γονεῦσιν (contrary to sense; BICS 26 [1979] 107). 
- EI. 1354 & φίλτατον φῶς glossed ἐμὸν δηλονότι. — Phil. 150 μέλον πάλαι 
μέλημά μοι λέγεις, ἄναξ {τὸ σὸν} (om. VT). -- O.C. 515f. μὴ πρὸς ξενίας 
ἀνοίξηις {τᾶς σᾶς πέπονϑ᾽ ἔργ᾽ ἀναιδῆ (Yo. μὴ πρὸς ξενίας τᾶς σᾶς AUY: 
ἀνοίξηις τάδ᾽ ἔργ᾽ ἃ nenovg’ ἀναιδῆ conieci BICS 31 [1984] 186). -- 1077 
δεινὰ] τὰ σὰ δεινὰ δηλονότι sch. -- Eur. H.F. 1151 ἢ σάρκα τὴν ἐμὴντ 
ἐμπρήσας πυρί. — Hel. 237 κάλλος ὡς ἕλοι γάμων {ἐμῶν}. 

Remove ἐμῶι, therefore, leaving 


ὑπαντιάζειν παιδὶ ( Σ πειράσομαι. 


Burges supplied μου, Wecklein δή, Rogers and Wilamowitz πως. Wecklein’s 
δή, though hardly convincing, is the best of a poor lot here. Burges’s μου 
(adopted by Page) will not do, because it is unthinkable that μοῦ would 
ever have been glossed by ἐμῶι. Hermann tried inflating πειράσομαι into 
πειρασώμεϑα, but we do not want the subjunctive. 

Others have been troubled by the Queen’s saying ‘I shall attempt to 
meet my son’, which seems a less than whole-hearted response to her late 
husband’s positive instruction in 833f., ἐλϑοῦσ᾽ ἐς οἴκους κόσμον ὅστις 
εὐπρεπής | λαβοῦσ᾽ ὑπαντίαζε παιδί. The only plausible explanation is that 
she anticipates (as earlier, 529) that Xerxes may arrive before she comes out 
of the palace again, and that Aeschylus allows her to anticipate this because 
it is what will actually happen: we shall not see her on stage again.* But it 
remains a slightly odd use of πειράσομαι, and since there is evidently 
something missing between ὑπαντιάζειν and πειράσομαι we may wonder 
whether it was not a whole line rather than a single syllable. Such a line 
could have contained something about comforting Xerxes with words of 
consolation, for this is something else that Darius has told the Queen to do 
(837 ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸν εὐφρόνως σὺ πράῦνον λόγοις), and something of which she 
can naturally say ‘I will try’. For example: 


ὑπαντιάζειν παιδὶ (καὶ λόγοισί νιν 
παρηγορῆσαι προσφιλῶςΣ πειράσομαι. 


Ὁ Taplin 96, 120. 
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ὑπαντιάζειν remains governed by πειράσομαι, but the intervention of the 
second infinitive much mitigates the oddity. 

This approach was to some extent foreshadowed by Meineke, who 
suggested παρηγορῆσαι παῖδ᾽ ἐμὸν in 850, or ὑπαντιάσω παιδὶ καὶ πειράσο- 
μαι (λείοισι δυσφρονοῦντα πραῦναι λόγοις», and by Wiel, who postulated 
ἃ lacuna of a line between παιδὶ and ἐμῶι πειράσομαι. 


858-863 πρῶτα μὲν εὐδοκίμους στρατιὰς ἀπε- 
φαινόμεϑ᾽ ἠδὲ Fvoninata πύργινα πάντ᾽ ἐπεύϑυνοντ᾽ 
νόστοι δ᾽ ἐκ πολέμων ἀπόνους ἀπαϑεῖς 
(αὖϑις EC) εὖ πράσσοντας ἄγον οἴκους. 


In 863 Tadopt Headlam’s supplement (the manuscripts have ἐς unmetrically 
before οἴκους); an alternative to αὖϑις, equally likely to fall out by haplogra- 
phy after ἀπαϑεῖς, would be πάντας. But I quote this sentence only to make 
clear the general sense of the strophe as a whole. The real problem lies in 
the words obelized. 

νομίματα (so MY A!; most manuscripts divide it into νόμιμα τὰ) is a vox 
nihili. A? had νομίσματα (cf. L νόμισμα τὰ), which is at least a Greek word, 
but as the original scribe deleted the o he presumably thought he had put 
it in by mistake, without authority; and it is hard to see the place of 
νομίσματα in the context of military campaigns. 

ἐπεύϑυνον is also problematic, grammatically (what is its subject?) and 
metrically. In the corresponding line of the strophe, 853 f. 


(πο)λισσονόμου βιοτᾶς ἐπεκύρσαμεν, εὖϑ᾽ ὁ γεραιός, 


certain manuscripts give γηραιός (some of them no doubt deliberately to 
give responsion with ἐπεύϑυνον), but the dactylic ending is certainly right. 
I know of no parallel for a dactylic sequence ending - U ---. Certain 
other manuscripts, conversely, have replaced ἐπεύϑυνον by ἐπέϑυνον to 
respond with γεραιός. ϑύνω, however, is not found in tragedy; ἐπι-ϑύνω is 
not found anywhere, and what sense it would make here is quite obscure. 

Instead of πάντ᾽ ἐπεύϑυνον read πᾶσαν ἐπ᾽ ἰϑύν, ‘in every endeavour’, a 
Homeric phrase from Il. 6.78f., 

οὕνεκ᾽ ἄριστοι 
πᾶσαν En’ ἰϑύν ἐστε μάχεσϑαί τε φρονέειν τε. 


(Also at hexameter-end in Od. 4.434.) This restores the metre and gets rid 
of the unmanageable third-person verb. The corruption probably started 
with a grave accent on ἐπιϑὺν being mistaken for the oblique stroke that 
serves as an abbreviation for -ov.? Then ἐπίϑυνον became ἐπεύϑυνον; ἰϑύνω 


5) The manuscripts very often have a grave accent before punctuation, where an acute 
would be correct. 
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and εὐθύνω are regularly variants (e.g. 411, 764, 773). πᾶσαν, having lost 
its noun, was altered to agree with the preceding neuter plural. 

The structure of the sentence, then, is ‘Firstly we produced respectable 
armies and fvoninata that were πύργινα, as strong as masonry fortifications, 
for every enterprise; and we got home again without trouble or suffering, 
and found all well when we returned.’ In place of νομίματα the sense seems 
to call for something meaning ‘lines of battle’. ἐνοπλίσματα or λοχίσματα 
might do; for both words cf. Ag. 403-405 ἀσπίστορας κλόνους λοχισμούς 
(so Heyse for Aoyxinovg) τε καὶ ναυβάτας ὁπλισμούς. For πύργινα in this 
connection we recall Ajax, φέρων σάκος ἠῦτε πύργον, and the Athenians in 
close battle-order, πυργηδὸν σφέας αὐτοὺς ἀρτύναντες (Il. 13.152, cf. 15.618 
πυργηδὸν ἀρηρότες). 


941-949 ZE. ἵετ᾽ αἰανῆ {καὶ} nav{o}övgtov 
δύσϑροον αὐδάν: δαίμων γὰρ ὅδ᾽ αὖ 
μετάτροπος En’ ἐμοί. 
ΧΟ. ἥσω τοι {καὶ πανόδυρτον 
945|6 λαοπαϑῆ tet σεβίζων ἁλίτυπά τε βάρη 
πόλεως, γέννας" πενϑητῆρος 
κλάγξω δ᾽ αὖ γόον ἀρίδακρυν. 


xai πανόδυρτον in 944 appears to be a mistaken repetition of words in 941. 
It is unlikely that the chorus would echo Xerxes’ adjective, and even ifthey 
did, the xai would be impossible. It may be correct that the line scans as a 
paroemiac, though the corresponding line of the strophe, 935 πρόσφϑογγόν 
σοι νόστου τάν, must be corrupt because of the final proclitic (an article is 
anyway unwelcome), and Page’s (taö>tav would make it an acatalectic 
anapaestic dimeter. 

945/6 should be a dochmiac (or resolved anapaestic) dimeter, responding 
with 936/7 κακοφάτιδα βοάν, κακομέλετον iäv. There should therefore be 
only three short syllables before σεβίζων. Many editors make a little more 
room by reading σέβων: sch. vet. paraphrases as τὰ πάϑη τῶν λαῶν σέβων, 
but this is of no significance, as we see from ®, σεβίζων καὶ σέβων; Soph. 
O.C. 1006 f. ei τις γῆ ϑεοὺς ἐπίσταται | τιμαῖς σεβίζειν with sch. ei τις yoga. 
ϑεοὺς ἐπίσταται σέβειν; sch. Pind. Isth. 5.36b τὸ γὰρ σεβιζόμενοι ἀντὶ τοῦ 
ϑαυμαζόμενοι, τιμώμενοι, σεβόμενοι; Phot. σεβίζει" σέβεται. 

Besides being unmetrical, λαοπαϑῆ is an incredible compound, without 
analogy. I believe Blomfield made a long stride towards the truth when he 
resolved it into its elements and wrote 


ἥσω τοι καὶ λίαν, λαοῦ 
τὰ πάϑεά τε σέβων ἁλίτυπά τε βάρη. 
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He took καὶ λίαν from Elmsley, who inferred it from ὦ, ἥσω καὶ πέμψω 
ϑρῆνον λίαν (ν.]. καὶ λίαν) πανόδυρτον, σεβίζων καὶ σέβων τὰ λαοπαϑῆ καὶ 
τὰ τῶν λαῶν πάϑη. I think it is safe to say that this commentator did not 
find λίαν in the text — he clearly had the same text before him as we have 
— but wrote it to bring out the required emphasis: ‘I certainly will utter a 
sorrowful lament’. 

Keeping as close as possible to the paradosis, I propose: 


ἥσω τοι καὶ πάνυ, λαοῦ 
πάϑεα σεβίζων ἁλίτυπά τε βάρη, 
πόλεως, γέννας. 


πάνυ is rare in tragedy, but three of the five (other) examples are Aeschylean 
(Pers. 926, Ag. 1456, Cho. 861).° With καὶ πάνυ in the text, it was the easiest 
of mistakes to write καὶ πανόδυρτον as in 941. The conflation of λαουπαϑεα 
into a pseudo-compound Aaoragea (-fj) is an unusual sort of corruption, 
but the following ἁλίτυπα encouraged scribes to think in terms of a com- 
pound. Note that the intrusive te after λαοπαϑῆ is absent in IV Νά. 

It was Blomfield again who introduced punctuation after γέννας. πόλεως, 
γέννας must depend on (πάϑεα ...) βάρη, and are parallel with λαοῦ, 
whereas ϑρηνητῆρος must depend on γόον. The delayed δέ after κλάγξω is 
remarkable, but ‘Aeschylus was clearly far laxer than Sophocles or Euripides 
in this matter’ (Denniston, Particles 188). Cf.719 πεζὸς ἢ ναύτης δέ, 729 ὧδε 
παμπήδην δέ, Sept. 41 αὐτὸς κατόπτης δ᾽ εἴμ᾽ ἐγώ, 199 λευστῆρα δήμου 8’ 
οὔ τι μὴ φύγηι μόρον, Supp. 786 πατρὸς σκχοπαὶ δέ, Ag. 296 σϑένουσα 
λαμπὰς δέ, 653 ἐν νυκτὶ δυσκύμαντα δέ, 745 παρακλίνασ᾽ ἐπέκρανεν δέ, 1320 
ἐπιξενοῦμαι ταῦτα δέ, Cho. 519 τὰ δῶρα μείω δ᾽ ἐστί, and many other 
examples listed in the Praefatio of my edition, p. XLV. 


981-984 Βατανώχου παῖδ᾽ ἄλπιστον 
τοῦ Σεισάμα τοῦ Μεγαβάτα 
Πάρϑόν τε μέγαν τ’ Οἰβάρην. 


The antistrophe (995-998) shows that an anapaestic metron is missing here 
somewhere before Πάρϑον. Most editors follow Hermann in putting the 
lacuna after "AAnıorov (which is usually taken as a proper name); Wellauer 
had marked it after Σησάμα (as he read the name). 

Only Wecklein dissented from the view that Batanochos’ son was called 
Alpistos. He emended to ἄλπνιστον, ‘most joy-giving’, a rare poetic word 
found in Pindar, Isth. 5.12. But in 1910 Wackernagel showed that the correct 


9 Cf. K.]. Dover, CQ 35 (1985) 332 = Greek and the Greeks (1987) 53. 
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form of this superlative is in fact ἄλπιστος.7 He remarked that Wecklein’s 
interpretation ofthe passage in Aeschylus, if correct, would give us support- 
ing attestation of the true form. 

Aeschylus will not have been unacquainted with this word; and we know 
of no Persian name anything like Alpistos. It seems unlikely, therefore, that 
he would have written Βατανώχου παῖδ᾽ ἄλπιστον with any other meaning 
than “Batanochos’ favourite son’. Of course this son must have been named, 
and if the responsion proved that there was no lacuna, we might be forced 
to look for the name in ἄλπιστον. As it is, the responsion proves that there 
isa lacuna, and we shall assume that the name of Batanochos’ son fell in it. 
This gives us a basis for locating the lacuna. Βατανώχου παῖδ᾽ ἄλπιστον τοῦ 
Σεισάμα τοῦ Μεγαβάτα makes a sequence that cannot without detriment be 
interrupted by the insertion of the name. It is best, therefore, to place the 
lacuna before Βατανώχου: 


981 <«----), Βατανώχου 995 Δίαιξίν τ᾽ ἠδ᾽ ᾿Αρσάκην 
παῖδ᾽ ἄλπιστον ἱππιάνακτας 
τοῦ Σεισάμα τοῦ Μεγαβάτα. Τ{κηγδαδάταντ καὶ Λυϑίμναν. 


It is interesting to note that the phrase of Pindar’s in which ἄλπιστος occurs 
is ζωᾶς ἄωτον ... τὸν ἄλπιστον. This may lend some slight suppport to 
Page’s brilliant correction in 978, ἣ καὶ Περσᾶν τὸν ἄωτον. (The Fifth 
Isthmian is doubtfully dated to 478, six years before Persai.) For the corrup- 
tion of äwtov to αὐτοῦ compare Simonides 543.8, where ἀωτεῖς (Casaubon’s 
certain emendation) appears in the quoting authors’ manuscripts as αὐταῖς 
or αὖτε εἷς. 


1002 βεβᾶσι γὰρ οἵπερ ἀγρέται στρατοῦ. 


The most obvious defect is the metre: the line should presumably scan 
U-U--U-U-VU- {ia lec), as does the responding line 1008 according 
to the paradosis (see below), πεπλήγμεϑ᾽ οἷαι δι᾽ αἰῶνος τύχαι. Passow 
therefore wrote γὰρ τοίπερ, and he is generally followed.® 

However, there is another, less obvious defect in οἵπερ, and toineg will 
suffer from it equally. At 956 the chorus began to ask what had happened 


2 ΚΖ 43.377£. = Kl. Schr. 1831 £. 

9 Lloyd-Jones ap. Stinton, CR 15 (1965) 146, preferring the yQ.-variant δαίμονος 
τύχαι in 1008, writes βεβᾶσιν οἵπερ, but this makes the line an iambic pentapody, which 
seems indefensible. Stinton analyses it as penthemimer + hypodochmiac, comparing 987 
Πέρσαις ἀγαυοῖς κακὰ πρόκακα λέγεις » 1001 τροχηλάτοισιν ὄπιϑεν ἑπομένους. 
But there the second colon is probably a dochmiac, not ἃ hypodochmiac; and in any 
case, the strophe 1002-1007 is wholly composed of iambic metra, apart from a choriamb 
in the clausula. 
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to Xerxes’ commanders: ποῦ δὲ φίλων ἄλλος ὄχλος; ποῦ δέ σοι παραστάται, 
οἷος ἦν Φαρανδάχης κτλ. The king answered at 962: ‘I left them dying at 
Salamis’. And again at 974, in response to questions about another selection 
of men, “They are dying on an Attic beach’. The. chorus continues its 
enquiries: 992 xai μὴν ἄλλους γε ποϑοῦμεν, with a further list of names, 
followed by ‘I am surprised not to see them following your caravan’. Now, 
the reply “They are gone, you see, they who were the marshals ofthe army’ 
gives a vaguer explanation than we may expect; and it is a little odd to have 
these ‘others’ described as the ἀγρέται στρατοῦ when we have the impression 
that the men about whom the chorus asked previously were of more 
importance. 

It is surely better to write, not toineg, but toineg: ‘they have gone to the 
same fate as the ἀγρέται στρατοῦ᾽, sc. those you asked about first. The form 
toi is also to be recognized, I believe, at Supp. 309 (below, p. 142), there as 
a demonstrative. 


1008 πεπλήγμεϑ᾽ οἷαι δι᾽ αἰῶνος τύχαι. 
οἵαι Μ: οἷα γ δὴ δι᾿ GFT δι᾽ αἰῶνος] δαίμονος ΜΎΩ 170 


The line as it stands is unintelligible. Paley’s interpretation, ‘by such mis- 
chances as happen only at long intervals’, is grammatically dubious and 
assumes an impossible sense for δι᾽ αἰῶνος. His alternative with οἵαι.... τύχαι 
dative, ‘with what a fate have we been smitten for ever!’ (followed by Italie, 
Aeschylus’ Perzen [1953]) is no better. Teuffel gives ‘von einem solchen 
Unglück, das für alle Zeit währt’ (and likewise Sidwick, Wecklein- 
Zomarides, Smyth, Groeneboom). Broadhead points out that δι᾽ αἰῶνος 
should mean ‘throughout life’, and that it cannot be given a future reference 
in the absence of any grammatical indicator. ‘If οἵᾳ δι᾽ αἰῶνος τύχᾳ means 
anything we must translate ... “we have been stricken by the misfortune 
that has ever attended us” or “that ever attends us”.’ This is indeed the only 
possible interpretation of the Greek; but of course it is complete nonsense 
in Xerxes’ mouth. Repeatediy we have heard that his calamity is quite 
unprecedented, a reversal of the long-standing and ever-increasing success 
of the Persian kings. 

The variant δαίμονος τύχαι looks like a facilior lectio, and it would require 
some further change in order to be metrical. Moreover, olaı/oiaı remains 
problematic, disrupting the obvious connection πεπλήγμεϑα ... δαίμονος 
τύχαι. Of the various conjectures proposed, the most promising is G.H. 
Schütz’s πεπλήγμεϑ, ol, τᾶιδε δαίμονος τύχαι. Blomfield had already thought 
of introducing the exclamation οἴ, which occurs at 1003, 1045, 1053, and 
elsewhere in the play; he wrote οἴ, οἴ, δι᾽ αἰῶνος τύχαι. 
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In order to keep the difficilior lectio δι’ αἰῶνος while giving it its proper 
sense, [ propose: 


πεπλήγμεϑ᾽, οἴ, τᾶς δι᾽ αἰῶνος τύχας, 


‘we have been struck down from our lifelong (good) fortune’. For this idea 
in the context of Persai cf.158 ei τι μὴ δαίμων παλαιὸς νῦν μεϑέστηκε 
στρατῶι. For δι’ αἰῶνος in connection with lifelong good fortune cf. Supp. 
582 δι᾽ ai. μακροῦ nävoAßov, Ag. 553f. τίς δὲ πλὴν ϑεῶν | ἅπαντ᾽ ἀπήμων 
τὸν δι᾽ αἰ. χρόνον; Eum. 563-565 δι᾽ ai. δὲ τὸν πρὶν ὄλβον ἕρματι προσβαλὼν 
Δίκας ὥλετ᾽ ἄκλαυτος αἶστος. The ablatival genitive τύχας may be construed 
with the simple verb πεπλήγμεϑα as in Ag. 479 φρενῶν κεκομμένος. 


1066-76 ΞἘῈ. βόα νυν ἀντίδουπά μοι. 
ΧΟ. οἰοῖ οἰοῖ. 


ΞΕ. αἰακτὸς εἰς δόμους κίε. 
ΧΟ. ἰώ ἰώ. {Περσὶς ala δύσβατος} 
1070 SE. τίἰωὰ δὴ κατ᾽ ἄστυ. 


ΧΟ. τίἰωὰ δῆτα, ναὶ ναί. 
ΞΕ. γοᾶσϑ᾽ ἁβροβάται. 
ΧΟ. ἰώ ἰώ, Περσὶς αἴα δύσβατος. 
<EE. . : : : ᾿ 
«Χο... : : ; > 
ΞΕ. ἠή AN, τρισκάλμοισιν 
1075 «ΧΟ. ἠή A Az ὀλόμενοι. 
(ΞΕ. .) 
1076 ΧΟ. πέμψω τοί σε δυϑοδοιξ γόοις. 


This final epode, with which Xerxes and the chorus depart from the 
orchestra, appears to have suffered somewhat in the transmission. In 1069 
Ι accept Wilamowitz’s deletion of Περσὶς ala δύσβατος as an anticipation 
of 1073. We do not want it twice within the limits of a single strophe; here 
it spoils the symmetry of 1068f. with 1066f., whereas at 1073 it picks up 
ἁβροβάται in a satisfactory way. 

1070£. are more problematic than has been realized. ἰωά is prima facie the 
noun meaning ‘cry’ found at Soph. Phil. 216 and (as ἰωή) in Homer and 
other hexameter poetry. But then we have to understand something like 
ἔστω in 1070, which is demanding; and worse, since the a of this ἰωά is 
long, the metre, bacchius + trochaic metron, is anomalous. Liddell-Scott 
say that ἰωά here simply = ἰώ. No mark of quantity is given, but I imagine 
the author of the entry took the alpha to be short. ἰωά as a variant of ἰώ, 
however, would be an outlandish curiosity. We do not find, for example, 
αἰαιά, or ὀτοτοτοιά, or φευά. Nor for that matter do we find exclamations 
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such as αἰαῖ κατ᾽ ἄστυ, and it is hard to see what meaning they would 
convey. 

I do not know the answer, but I can suggest two possible expedients. 
One is to reinterpret ἰωὰ as ἰῷα, neuter plural of a hypothetical ἰώιϊος, which 
would be analogous to ἰήιος from in (cf. Soph. O.T. 174 iniov καμάτων). 
iö1a δὴ κατ᾽ ἄστυ might then best be taken as object of γοᾶσϑ᾽ ἁβροβάται. 
After ἰώ ἰώ in 1069 Xerxes would cry “Yes, ἰῶια indeed through the city 
(Cho. "“ἰῶια indeed, yes, yes!”) you must lament, you elegant dancers’. The 
other expedient is to accept ἰωᾶ and to insert a verb to put sense and metre 
in order, e.g. 


ἰωὰ δῆςτ᾽ iTw) κατ᾽ ἄστυ. 


The chorus’s response could be made metrical by deleting one ναί. 

I have marked a lacuna after 1073 for reasons that should be obvious: the 
abruptness of the reversion to the naval battle (last alluded to in 1037), and 
the lack of any reference for ὀλόμενοι. Wilamowitz attempted to attach 
the floating clause to what precedes by writing ὀλομένα, but it seems 
preferable to assume the loss of two lines. If they began ἰώ ἰώ or ἠή ἠή, 
their disappearance would not be at all surprising. 

1074-1075 are to be divided between Xerxes and the chorus, like all the 
rest. The symmetrical placing of ἠή ἠή in both lines is a strong indication 
of this. And surely the symmetry was maintained to the end: Xerxes sang 
one more verse after 1075, and 1076 is the response to it. This was already 
seen by Hermann, who supplemented 


χωρῶν ἐς δόμους πρόπεμπέ με. 


This is excellent from the point of view of sense; as to the wording, I prefer 
e.g. πρόπεμπέ νύν μ᾽ ἐς οἴκους, but there are many possible formulations. 
For πέμψω τοι in answer to πρόπεμπε we have seen a parallel in 944, ἥσω 
τοι in answer to iete. The use of the simple verb to echo the compound is 
a well-known phenomenon; see Wackernagel, ‘Vorlesungen über Syntax? II 
177, Kühner-Gerth 1552, II 586; Schwyzer—Debrunner 422; Fraenkel on 
Ag. 338 and Kleine Beiträge 1441; A.C. Moorhouse, The Syntax of Sophocles 
(1982) 95. Further literature is cited by J. Diggle, GRBS 14 (1973) 265 and 
Studies on the Text of Euripides (1981) 18. 
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10-15 ὑμᾶς δὲ χρὴ νῦν, καὶ τὸν ἐλλείποντ᾽ ἔτι 
ἥβης ἀχμαίας καὶ τὸν ἔξηβον χρόνωι 
βλαστημὸν ἀλδαίνοντα σώματος πολύν, 
ὥραν ἔχονϑ᾽ ἕκαστον ὥς τι συμπρεπές 
πόληι τ᾽ ἀρήγειν καὶ ϑεῶν ἐγχωρίων 
15 βωμοῖσι. 
12 πολὺν MOD: πόλυ!! Q, πολὺ W xA: πολὺν I Ba? D* Q?2?, πολλὴν I“ Βα“ cett. 
13 ὥραν M’®Q, ὥραν plerique (et φροντίδα er ἡλικίαν Σ): ὥραν τ᾿ Y+öV*+ 
ἔχων ϑἕέκαστος Μ2 ὥς τις MO“, ὅστις Q* 


The meaning of lines 12-13 is disputed. A basic point of disagreement is 
whether Eteocles refers only to two groups, the under-age and the over- 
age, or also to those in their prime. It seems to me that if the most natural 
interpretation of the text supports the second view, well and good, but that 
one should not start from the assumption that the men of military age must 
be mentioned specifically, since the καί in 10 may very well mean ‘even’, 
‘including’. Eteocles may be naming explicitly only those age-classes who 
might think his rallying-call did not impose particular obligations on them. 

An obstacle to the view that those of military age are referred to in 12-13 
is the absence, in the paradosis, of a copula, as ὥραν τ᾽ is not well supported, 
and M’s Exwv9’ ἕκαστος can hardly be taken as anything but a corruption 
of ἔχονϑ᾽ ἕκαστον. (Perhaps the exemplar from which M was copied had 
the ambiguous abbreviation ἕκαστο, which in the tenth century might 
represent either -og or -ov: witness the manuscript of the Palatine Antho- 
logy.) Even if one reads ὥραν τ᾽ or βλάστημά 7’... πολύ (Stephanus, Weil; 
recently re-advocated by Zuntz, PCPS 207 [1981] 85ff. and Hermes 111 
[1983] 264 ff.), one sorely misses a definite article to match τὸν ἐλλείποντα 
and τὸν &&nßov. 

Let us examine the meaning of the lines more closely. 12 means literally 
“increasing his growth of body to largeness’, or if we connect ἔξηβον with 
βλαστημόν!, ‘increasing an aging growth of body to largeness’. Clearly this 


DJ.N. Madvig, Adversaria critica ad scriptores Graecos et Latinos (1871) I 194. 
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is not part of the exhortation; it cannot mean, as Schütz has it, ‘vigorem 
corporis augere, corpus cibo potuque reficere, ut par sit praelii laboribus 
sustinendis’. As Hutchinson remarks, men cannot be commanded to enlarge 
their own bodies -- at least, not in an hour or two. The line is not prescriptive 
but descriptive. Now if we somehow introduce a copula and understand it 
as referring to those in the prime of life, we have to admit that it is a strange 
way of referring to them. Zuntz, who upholds this interpretation, does 
admit it. ‘It may indeed seem somewhat odd’, he writes, ‘that they should 
be described in these terms; but this rather one-sided description reasonably 
contrasts them with the other two groups.’ I cannot accept this. “The young 
and the old’ cannot reasonably be complemented by ‘the large’; and that is 
what the line means, not ‘the fit and strong’. It seems to me that unless we 
follow Headlam (CR 14 [1900] 109) in deleting the line, we must take it as 
it stands after τὸν ἔξηβον χρόνωι, and read it as referring to those who are 
“old and fat’ or ‘old and flabby’. People do, after all, more often grow fatter 
with advancing years than thinner. Earthy Aeschylean humour, if you like.? 

In 13, ὥραν ἔχοντα is unintelligible without some correction. Either we 
must read ὥραν ‘concern’, as part of the tradition asks us to, or if we decide 
that ὥρα is the word we must write ὥραν τ᾽ (again with some manuscripts; 
but the absence of the article remains an objection, and one can see why 
some scribes would want to insert τ᾿, or better ὥρας (Hartung), ‘each man 
having the resources appropriate to his time of life’. Of these alternatives I 
think the gentlest is the most attractive, that is, to read ὥραν. The phrase 
ὥραν ἔχειν occurs in Sophocles (0.C. 386) and Herodotus (1.4.2). Everyone 
is to show concern for the city in whatever way is appropriate to his 
circumstances. The only difficulty then is in ὥς τι. ὥστε (anon.) will not 
quite do; it is often used for ὡς in comparisons, but not in phrases like ὡς 
ϑέμις (ἐστί). Nor is ὧς τὸ (Abresch) or ὦι᾽στι (Dindorf) an improvement. 
In the absence of a convincing emendation I retain ὥς τι, understanding it 
as ‘in the way in which something (that he can do) is appropriate’; but some 
misgivings abide. 

It is now, I hope, superfluous to discuss the transposition of 12 and 13, 
first proposed by Paley and again by A.Y. Campbell, and adopted by 
Murray, Page, and Hutchinson. 12 really does suit τὸν ἔξηβον better than 
anyone else, and 13 ὥραν Exov9’ ἕκαστον belongs after the distinction of 
the different groups, close to πόληι τ᾽ ἀρήγειν. 


2 Plato in Rep. 556d writes of the ἰσχνὸς ἀνὴρ πένης, ἡλιωμένος, παραταχϑεὶς 
Ev μάχηι πλουσίωι ἐσκιατροφηκότι πολλὰς ἔχοντι σάρκας ἀλλοτρίας. See also 
Agatharchides FGrH 86 F 7, 10, 11. 
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What does still call for aword of comment is the form βλαστημόν, which 
some scholars have questioned. Hutchinson has briefly said what is necessary 
in its defence, and cited δέημος: νόμος ἢ δεσμός from Hesychius. But he 
has overlooked another example in the same source: δαιημός: διαίρεσις, 
μερισμός, which is also likely to come from an early poet. Obviously 
no reliance can be placed on Koechly’s σταλαημούς in Arat. 966 Τδίους 
staAaynodgt. 


78 ϑρέομαι φοβερὰ μεγάλ᾽ ἄχη. 


This, the opening verse οἵα long astrophic dochmiac sequence, is metrically 
problematic. φοβερὰ μεγάλ᾽ ἄχη, if φοβερά is neuter plural and not feminine 
singular, makes one good dochmius, but it is impossible for this to be 
preceded merely by ϑρέομαι (or ϑρεῦμαι, as in PRKLE (ϑρέυμαι Q)). The 
only way of analysing the verse as it stands is to take φοβερά as feminine 
and make it an anapaestic metron + resolved cretic.” But this is not a 
particularly likely combination, and in any case φοβερά is much more 
probably neuter, as the word regularly means ‘fear-inspiring’ in Aeschylus 
(Pers. 27, 48, Supp. 891 = %1, Ag. 154, Eum. 990, fr. 57.9). 

Several scholars have suggested additions to make the line up to two 
dochmiacs, mostly by supplementing four short syllables before ϑρέομαι: 
<veönota) Dindorf, (Öoöneva) Prien, (πολύποναΣ Bücheler. Others, read- 
ing ϑρεῦμαι, have followed different courses: (ἰὼ ἰὼ» ϑρεῦμαι Bergk, ϑρεῦ- 
μαι φοβερὰ μεγά-λ᾽ ἄχη {μεγάλ᾽ ἄχη» Rose. One might consider simply 
(ζϑρέομαιν ϑρέομαι, giving an anapaestic metron, something occasionally 
found among dochmiacs (Greek Metre 112) and perhaps especially suitable. 
here as a nod at the convention by which a chorus announces itself in 
anapaests. φοβερὰ μεγάλ᾽ ἄχη is then formally ambiguous as between re- 
solved anapaests and dochmiac, just as in Pers. 930/1 (αἰνῶς αἰνῶς) ἐπὶ γόνυ 
κέκλιται, where the context is anapaestic, but this unusual figure, recurring 
at 934, 936/7, (> 943, 945/6), 961 (> 973), evolves into an unequivocal 
dochmius at 976 » 990. 


ἕλεδέμασ πεδιοπλοχτύποσ τί χρίμπτεται βοᾶν 


55}: { ἔλεδεμνασ πεδιοπλοχτύποσ τι χρίμπτεται βοᾶ 


This appears to have been the text of M before and after attention from the 
tenth-century corrector. The later corrector M? added a grave accent to 
ἐλεδεμνὰσ, as in most of the rest of the tradition. This was to accord with 
the belief expressed in the scholia (but not those of M) that it was a 


9 So A.M. Dale, The Lyric Metres of Greek Drama? 116 n. 2 and BICS Suppl. 21(3) 2. 
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compound adjective meaning ‘driving us out of bed’. Μ᾽ also altered βοᾶν 
to βοᾶ, as in H?y W ΟἿ; the rest of the tradition (and M?) have βοὰ or βοά. 

Allthe other manuscripts too have πεδιοπλοκχτυπος as one word, though 
accented proparoxytone; but they differ in what they have after it. The 
author ofthe ® commentary had ti (p. 55.17 Smith ἤτοι μικρόν τι ἢ κατά 
τι), but records a variant @ti, and this appears as a suprascript in H and in 
the text in IBaA. The thirteenth-century vulgate has te (Βγόὸν -- ΟΣ δὲ 
HC), while other copies have te ati (NcPRRcY?La) or τε ὠσὶ 
(Q’KP® Au). Then OET have ἐγχρίμπτεται. 

It has long been seen that the scholium in M (84a), a variant of which 
has now been published from I (84b), presupposes a different and more 
correct text: καὶ τὰ τῆς γῆς δέ μου πεδία KaTaxTturnobneva τοῖς ποσὶ τῶν 
ἵππων καὶ ταῖς ὁπλαῖς (τῶν ὅπλων Μ, corr. Weil; ταῖς τῶν ἵππων ὁπλαῖς |) 
ποιεῖ μου προσπελάζειν τὸν ἦχον τοῖς ὠσί. From this clear paraphrase Ritschl 
in 1836 recovered πεδί᾽ ὁπλόκτυπ᾽ ὠτὶ χρίμπτει βοάν. πεδί᾽ ὁπλόκτυπ᾽ had 
already been suggested by Seidler, and the division of the unbelievable triple 
compound πεδιοπλόκτυπος is confirmed by a further scholium inM (85 d), 
where τὰ πεδία τῆς γῆς μου are identified as the subject of βρέμει. It is 
not difficult to trace the progress of the corruptions in our tradition. 
πεδιοπλοκχτυπῶτι was misread as πεδιοπλοχτυποστι. ὠτὶ survived as a vari- 
ant, but was taken to be a correction just of ti, not of ooti. Meanwhile the 
spurious nominative πεδιοπλόκχτυπος had led to βοάν becoming Boa, and 
this entailed χρίμπτεται in place of the transitive active. This stage had 
already been reached before M was copied, as χρίμπτεται shows, unless we 
suppose this corruption to have occurred independently of the confusion in 
the surrounding words. ® paraphrases (83-84 a) χρίμπτεται δὲ καὶ πλησιάζει 
ἡμῖν τι, ἤτοι μικρόν τι ἢ κατά τι ἡμῖν προσπελάζει, βοὴ πεδιοπλόκτυπος, 
ἤγουν ἐκ τῶν ἁρμάτων κτύπον ἐμποιοῦσα τῆι γῆι. 

With πεδί᾽ ὁπλόκτυπ᾽ ὠτὶ χρίμπτει βοάν we are on sure ground. It is the 
only reading that will account both for the old scholium in MI and for 
the manuscript variants. It is metrically perfect, two dochmii, and gives 
satisfactory sense. But it is hard to know what to make of the preceding 
ἐλεδεμ(ν)ὰς. Most critics have assumed that it must contain something 
corresponding to τῆς γῆς nov in Σ (καὶ τὰ τῆς γῆς δέ μου πεδία). U U δὲ 
(γᾶς ἐγμᾶς has been a popular pattern. But this qualification of πεδία is not 
wanted after 72-82 (cf. also 60), and τὰ τῆς γῆς πεδία does not necessarily 
imply anything more than πεδία in the original. Note that πεδία in 60 ıs 
glossed γῆν in HT; cf. ® on Pers. 805, τὸ πεδίον καὶ τὴν γῆν. However, 
there are still two details in the scholiast’s paraphrase that seem to be 
significant: the connection καὶ -- δὲ (also in [5 version, καὶ fj γῆ δὲ κρουομένη 
κτλ.), and the pronoun μου. He might well render πεδία by τὰ τῆς γῆς 
πεδία, but there is no visible reason why he should make it ‘my’ land unless 
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there was a personal pronoun or possessive adjective in the text. I conjecture 
that it was μοι, and that it actually defined not πεδία but @ri. As for the 
connective, it may have been no stronger than δέ or te, but we must assume 
something to account for the scholiast’s καὶ — δέ. 

The letters δεμ in ἐλεδεμίν)ας, then, might represent δέ μοι. [Γἐλεδεμίν)ας 
is the remnant of a dochmius, the pattern was most likely U ὦ δέ μοι U --. 
But it is not easy to restore the other syllables plausibly from &Xe...(v)ac. 
As the first word, ἔτι or ἐπὶ (Paley) would be acceptable, but neither is close 
to ἐλε palaeographically. The difficulty is eased if we assume the loss of at 
least one more dochmius, as Headlam does in CR 17 (1903) 240: he proposes 
ἕλς δέ μ’ do/nidwv πάταγος ...), comparing Supp. 786 for the use of ἕλε in 
the sense ‘overcome me with fear’.* 

In my apparatus I have also mentioned the possibility of ἐλελιζομένας, 
‘(of me) dizzy with fear’, the genitive depending on ὠτί. (For an anapaestic 
metron among dochmiacs see above on 78.) Cf. Il. 22.448, Andromache’s 
reaction to shouting heard from the wall of the city, τῆς δ᾽ ἐλελίχϑη γυῖα. 
The participle would suffice to account for the scholiast’s (τῆς γῆς) μου, if 
not for his καὶ - δέ. But I mention this idea without conviction, merely to 
indicate a potential alternative line of approach. 


101-102 πέπλων καὶ στεφέων {πότ᾽ εἰ μὴν νῦν ἀμφὶ λιτὰντ ἕξομεν; 
ἀμφίλιταν M? 


Page obelizes, but most editors content themselves with Seidler’s λίταν᾽ 
(accent corrected to λιτάν᾽ by Hermann). “When, if not now, shall we busy 
ourselves with suppliant offerings of robes and garlands?’, or according to 
an alternative interpretation (Verrall, Italie, Hutchinson) ‘when ... shall we 
clothe (the statues) in robes and garlands?’, ἀμφὶ -- ἕξομεν being taken as 
tmesis of ἀμπέχω. There are metrical and linguistic objections; and once 
again the scholia vetera point to a different text, (101 a) πότε στέφη ῥίψομεν 
καὶ πέπλους ἐπὶ γῆς ἢ νῦν, τραπεῖσαι ἐπὶ λιτανείαν τὴν περὶ ἡμῶν αὐτῶν καὶ 
τῆς πόλεως. There is nothing in our text to correspond to ῥίψομεν ἐπὶ γῆς. 
The metrical difficulty is that πότ᾽ ei μὴ νῦν ἀμ- makes a very rough 
dochmiac. There is no parallel in Aeschylus or Sophocles for the rhythm 
x ——- X|-, with word-end after a dragged fourth position.? It may be 
noted that the colometry in M gives the colon-division at vöv. The scholia 
preserve the knowledge that these are dochmiacs (101e, codd. MIV al.), 


® Dindorf had conjectured εἷλε δ᾽ ἐμζὰς φρέδνας δέος: ὅπλων κτύπος πο- 
τιχρίμπτεται. Headlam’s second dochmius might be completed with {πάταγος ἐπὶ δέ 
nor) or (... ἐν δέ not). 

»L.P.E. Parker, CQ 16 (1966) 12. 
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and the colometry was not done arbitrarily. The linguistic difficulty is that 
ἀμφὶ λιτανὰ ἕξομεν is doubtful as Aeschylean Greek whichever way it is 
taken. ἀμφί τι ἔχειν ‘be busy with’ is an expression found several times in 
Xenophon and in later prose, but not so far as I know in verse. The other 
interpretation, ‘clothe’, is the more plausible; but ἀμπέχω would surely cease 
to convey this sense if resolved into ἀμφὶ ... ἔχω. 

The scholium apparently points to ἀμφὶ Aıtav (or λιτανὰ) (Bakeiv), 
though it is based on a misapprehension ofthe construction: the commenta- 
tor took βαλεῖν as the simple verb (= δίψομεν ἐπὶ γῆς) and νῦν ἀμφὶ λιταν (&) 
as ‘now, when we are engaged in prayer’. ἀμφὶ Aıtav(ü) βαλεῖν makes a 
nice self-contained dochmius. πότ᾽ ei μὴ νῦν can be made into another by 
the simple expedient of writing (nöte) πότ᾽. The monosyllables ei μὴ νῦν 
cohere so closely that the rhythmical consideration raised against ei un 
νῦν | ἀμ- does not apply. In the next line something else will have to be 
added before ἕξομεν, not so much for metrical reasons (since a cretic would 
be possible instead of a dochmius) as because ἕξομεν by itself would mean 
‘when will we have the opportunity?’ and the context requires ‘when will 
we have the need?’. (xgeiav) ἕξομεν suggests itself; cf. Pers. 143 χρεία δὲ 
προσήκει. The postulated omission is then a slip from -av to -av: ἀμφὶ 
λιταν(ὰ βαλεῖν χρείαν» ἕξομεν. Aıtava may have become λιτὰν at an earlier 
stage. 


108-149. It is extraordinary that there should be a piece of tragic lyric 
of this length over which scholars have remained divided for more than a 
century and a half as to whether or not it consists of a responding strophe 
and antistrophe. Triclinius, who was, so far as is known, the first since 
antiquity to recognize responsion in lyrics, failed to find it here. He writes 
at 150 (sch. 150-157b) ἐντεῦϑεν ἄρχονται ai κατὰ σχέσιν στροφαί. From 
the beginning of the nineteenth century various unsuccessful attempts were 
made to establish responsion in the section 78-149 or parts of it; see Weck- 
lein’s Appendix, pp. 49ff. It was Passow who first made 108-149 into a 
strophic pair. The majority of modern editors have accepted this. Yet there 
have been, and still are, powerful dissenters. It will suffice to mention Bergk 
(Phil. 16 [1860] 605), Wilamowitz, Zuntz (PCPS 207 [1981] 92£. and Hermes 
111 [1983] 274), and Hutchinson. Wilamowitz, as was his wont, dismissed 
the view to which he was opposed in the briefest of terms: “Jetzt pflegt man 
die Responsion 110 zu beginnen, was mit einer Menge Änderungen erkauft 
wird’ (Interpr. 69). Zuntz expands on thıs a little, adding: ‘Es ist ja nur 


6) Seidler had found responsion between 116-128 and 137-149; he took 129-136 as a 
mesode. 
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natürlich, dass in einem langen Astrophon, das durchweg aus einfachen 
Dochmien und lamben besteht, viele Stellen einander ähneln müssen.’ 
Hutchinson argues in detail that the assumed responsion is still unacceptably 
imprecise when all the emendations have been made. 

Ι am convinced that the responsion is real and that the case for it must 
be reasserted. Certainly some emendation is necessary, as it was in the 
preceding astrophic section, and as it is in a large proportion of tragic lyrics. 
If one were to deny strophic responsion in every case where emendation is 
needed to restore it, there would be very much less of it than we all believe. 
In the present passage the emendations are almost all justified on other 
grounds than merely the search for responsion. Even unemended, the text 
shows a degree of metrical correspondence between the two halves that 
goes far beyond coincidence. Here are the metrical schemes. Obeli indicate 
that a passage requires emendation irrespective of responsion. The symbol : 
marks heavy punctuation occurring at the same place in strophe and anti- 
strophe. 


108-128 129-149 
18 -UU-U-UUULUU-UfF 1292 υ-υυυ-πίυυυ-υ-]} 
19 ωυυ-πυ-| 10 -UU-U-| 
1101 VUUu-U-[-UU-U-| 131/22 - UU-U-|-UU-U-| 
112/33 -U UV-U-|U U U---| 133/4 - U U-+-U-U--f| 
1145 U--U-| UL UUUUU-||: 135/6 V UL U-U-[ULUU-U-|!: 
1167 --=-U-|-U-| 1378 U--+--U-U---#| 
18 --y--]-U-U--|: 19 °U-U--|-U-U--|: 
119720 -ἡὍ-συ-υ -- 1401 -UU-UU-U--| 
122 UV--:U-|U--U-| 1423 U --:U-|U--U-| 
123 ωυυ-|υπ-ω-] 14 VUU-[U-FVUUUU-fFl 
14 °U---U-U--|: 15 -U--U-u-ul: 
15 °-UU-U-|U--U-| 16 -UU-U-|U--u-| 
126/77 U--U-|U--U-| 147/88 UV--U-|F U-U--t+lU--UuU- 
18 2 U---U-U--Il: 19 U---U-u--|l: 


Each strophe is clearly articulated into four sections by disposition of the 
sense, by pauses, and by metrical features. The second section ends with a 
catalectic iambic trimeter (118 > 139), the third begins with D ia, and ends 
with a syncopated iambic trimeter (124 » 145), and the fourth ends in 
the same way (128 > 149). Otherwise dochmiacs prevail. Of the twelve 
dochmiac metra in the scheme which are not manifestly affected by corrup- 
tion in one or other strophe, six have exactly the same form in strophe and 
antistrophe; five others differ only in one detail, namely: 


109 ἴδετε παρϑένων “ 130. ῥυσίπολις γενοῦ 
110 ἱκέσιον λόχον “ 131 Παλλάς, ὅ 9’ ἵππιος 
114 χαχλάζει nvoaig 135 ἐπίλυσιν φόβων 
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115 "Aogeog ὀρόμενον “136 ἐπίλυσιν διδοῦ 
127 πύλαις ἑβδόμαις m 148 σύ τ᾽ ᾧ Λατογένει-". 


The remaining one is 
108 ϑεοὶ πολιάοχοι “129 σύ τ᾽ ὦ Διογενές. 


Dindorf’s ϑεοὶ πολίοχοι would give exact responsion. 

There can be no doubt. We are not dealing here with a rambling astro- 
phon in which ‘many passages inevitably resemble each other’, but with a 
well-defined, clearly paragraphed strophic structure of imposing dimen- 
sions. There is even a touch of verbal responsion in 


118 πάντως ἄρηξον δαΐων ἅλωσιν 
139 πόλιν φύλαξον κήδεσαί τ᾽ ἐναργῶς. 


We can now proceed to the individual textual problems with the precious 
criterion of responsion at our disposal. 


ν 


108 ϑεοὶ πολιάοχοι (or πολίοχοι) χϑονός, [ἴϑ᾽ ἴτε πάντες 7. 


ἴϑ᾽ ἴτε MDB ßy V+A (ἴσϑ᾽ ἴτε Β᾽ Υ]: ἴτ᾽ ἴτε MIIBaAD« 


ν᾽} 


χϑονὸς ἴτ᾽ ἴτε πάντες is unacceptable as a form of dochmius, apart from the 
responsion with φιλόμαχον xgdtog. The most attractive conjectures are ig’ 
ἀϑρόοι (Steusloff) and ἴϑ᾽ ἁλέες (Headlam), which account for the aspirated 
ἴϑ᾽ of the paradosis and explain ἴτε πάντες as a gloss. But there are other 
possibilities. 


116/7 ἀλλ᾽ ὦ Ζεῦ πάτερ παντελές. 


As it stands, dochmius + cretic. But elsewhere we generally have complete 
dochmii, except in the non-dochmiac lines, and although the antistrophe is 
corrupt (137/8), it is probable that it had two full metra. Now παντελής is 
not found elsewhere as an epithet of Zeus. It is not intrinsically implausible; 
but above the word is written in M πάντων ἔχων τέλος, and this also appears 
in the scholium in I (116c) πάντων ἔχων τέλος, ἤγουν ὁ πάντως ἡμῖν βοηϑὸς 
ὥστε μὴ ἁλῶναι ὑπὸ τῶν πολεμίων. The phrase is not a natural gloss; contrast 
the glosses in other manuscripts, ὁ πάντα πληρῶν, or ὁ πάντα ποιῶν καὶ 
ἐξάγων εἰς τέλος, Or ὁ πάντα τελῶν, OT παντέλειξ, OT τέλειε, ἀπροσδεές. 
πάντων ἔχων τέλος is ancient poetic diction. Compare Semonides 1.1f. ὦ 
παῖ, τέλος μὲν Ζεὺς ἔχει ... πάντων ὅσ᾽ ἐστί, Alc. 200.10 Zeülg ἔχει τέλος 
Κροϊνίδαις, Archil. 298 (Zeus) καὶ τέλος αὐτὸς ἔχει, and other passages cited 


72) For this irregular form of dochmius, here admitted for the sake of a name, see Greek 
Metre 111. 
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in my note on Hes. Op. 669; Pind. Nem. 10.29f. Ζεῦ πάτερ ... πᾶν δὲ τέλος 
ἐν tiv ἔργων. Moreover, we have only to alter πάντων to παντός, and we 
have what we were looking for: a complete, perfect dochmius, παντὸς ἔχων 
τέλος. I believe that this is what Aeschylus wrote. It was corrupted first to 
navtekog, either by a simple slip of the eye or as a result of damage to a 
manuscript, and this was amended to παντελές. The correct text was re- 
corded as a yoäpetaı-variant from another copy, but later, itself slightly 
corrupted, it was mistaken for a mere gloss. 


119/20 ᾿Αργεῖοι δὲ πόλισμα Κάδμου. 
δὲ Μ, γὰρ sscr. ΜΣ γὰρ cett. (om. D) 


γάρ is such a regular gloss on δέ, whenever it would be appropriate as a 
connective, that we are bound to regard M’s δὲ here with considerable 
favour. With δὲ and the scansion Ἀργέϊοι the line responds exactly with 
140/1 καὶ Κύπρις ἅτε γένους προμάτωρ. 


122-124 φόβος δ᾽ ἀρείων ὅπλων: 
διάδετοι (δὲ) γενύων ἱππίων 
μινύρονται φόνον χαλινοί. 


123 διάδετοι δὲ LLaLbPG: διάδετοι DIBO°Dx: διὰ δέ τοι EMDrE cett. 


In 123 again -- if we take διάδετοι or διὰ δέ τοι as the paradosis — we are 
offered a cretic besides a dochmius where the antistrophe is corrupt but 
seems to have had two dochmii. It may be that a verb has been lost after 
φόβος δ᾽ ἀρείων ὅπλων. Ritschl supplied ϑράσσει, because Σ has λείπει ἧ 
ὑπό: ὁ ὑπὸ τῶν ἀρηίων ὅπλων φόβος ταράσσει, and at Prom. 628 ταράξαι is 
used to gloss ϑρᾶξαι. A verbless sentence, however, would be quite in the 
style of this chorus (cf. 103, 161), and the scholiast might have added 
ταράσσει on his own account; ϑράσσει intransitive would be a little strange; 
and it does not give close responsion with 144 γεγόναμεν, λιταῖς ..., which 
supports leaving διαδετοι at the beginning of 123. 

διάδετοι, fastened through’ the jaws, seems preferable to διὰ δέ τοι, 
because toı is not in place in an utterance of this kind. Aeschylus has other 
τδετος compounds in 43 (μελάνδετον), 161 (χαλκοδέτων, also fr. 57.6), Supp. 
846 (γομφοδέτωι); cf. Prom. 148 ἀδαμαντοδέτοισι and 426. Sophocles has 
σύνδετος and others. The δὲ after διάδετοι in APG may spring from conjec- 
ture or accident, but it meets a need. We shall have to insert something else 
after it: (δὲ δὴ) Seidler, (te δὴ Hermann, (δέ τοῖν Dindorf; perhaps {δ᾽ 
ἤδη or {δ᾽ ὁμοῦ». 
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131-136 Παλλάς, ὅ 9’ ἵππιος ποντομέδων ἄναξ 
ἰχϑυβόλωι Tpaxaväı Tlocsıdävt 
ἐπίλυσιν φόβων, ἐπίλυσιν δίδου. 


Metre apart, it is unlikely that Poseidon is being asked ‘with thy fish- 
spearing instrument grant us release from our fears’. More probably the 
trident belongs in a general predication, ‘thou who art victorious with 
thy —’ or something of the sort. The insertion of a couple of words before 
paxaväı will enable us to restore dochmiacs, 


-UU-(U-:0 Ξϑευ-. 


Page made a suggestion on these lines: ἰχϑυβόλωι ζνέμων κράτος» μαχανᾶι. 
I have thought of (μέγα σϑένων» or {μάχας κρατῶν); it would be particu- 
larly easy for the eye to jump from μάχας to naxaväı, bringing the dative 
adjective and noun together. Some older critics actually changed naxaväı 
into μάχαν or μάχαιϑ, but μαχανᾶι isa typically Aeschylean idiom, cf. Pers. 
113 λαοπόροις τε naxavaic, Supp. 462, 956, Ag. 1127, fr. 139.3. 

This approach leaves Ποσειδᾶν as a surplus. One could put it in the next 
line in place of the first &niAvoıv (Heimsoeth, Weil), only the anaphora is 
stylish and offers no ground for suspicion. Much more probably Ποσειδᾶν 
(-δῶν in most manuscripts) is simply an intrusive gloss, like Ἄρτεμι at 149. 
The god is quite sufficiently identified by ὁ innıog ποντομέδων ἄναξ." It 
may be objected that this leaves a hiatus, naxaväı, | ἐπίλυσιν. But hiatus 
between dochmiac metra does occur in places, on no obvious principle, and 
its occurrence here at a light sense-pause cannot be ruled out.'? 


137-138 σύ τ᾽ ᾿Ἄρης {φεῦ φεῦ ἐπώνυμον Κάδμουτ 
πόλιν φύλαξον κήδεσαί τ᾽ ἐναργῶς. 


ἐπώνυμον Κάδμου πόλιν Μ: Κάδμου ἐπώνυμον πόλιν cett.: πόλιν 
ἐπώνυμον Κάδμου Tucker 


φεῦ φεῦ has no place in the middle of a prayer.'! I find it surprising that 
only a couple of critics appear to have questioned it (ἄφ(ε)υκτ᾽ Westphal, 
φύτωρ Weil, πρόφρον Rogers); I daresay most people are so accustomed to 
tragic choruses uttering cries of woe that they fail to notice when such cries 


8 Merkel, Prien, Bücheler. Bücheler’s ἰχϑυβόλωι μάχαι Ποσειδᾶν {δάιωνΣ is par- 
ticularly ingenious; if only Thebes were being threatened by fish. 

9 Similarly in ps.-Arion, PMG 939.1 f. ὕψιστε Jeßv πόντιε χρυσοτρίαινε Πόσειδον 
γαιάοχε, I have suggested that Πόσειδον may be a gloss, ZPE 45 (1982) 6; but there 
we have no metrical control. 

10) See N.C. Konomis, Hermes 92 (1964) 42-45; my Greek Metre 110. 

1) Cho. 396 is perhaps the nearest that could be quoted. 
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are inappropriately located. Westphal and Weil were probably on the right 
lines in looking for an epithet. The other deities invoked in the prayer are 
all well provided: Ζεῦ πάτερ πανζτὸς ἔχων» τέλος, Διογενὲς φιλόμαχον 
κράτος Παλλάς, ὁ ἵππιος ποντομέδων ἄναξ, Κύπρις ἅτε γένους προμάτωρ, 
Λύκει᾽ ἄναξ, Λατογένεια κούρα. I propose Ἄρης φϑορεῦ, or φονεῦ, Or Ρο5- 
sibly φϑεισεῦ (cf. φϑεισήνωρ, φϑεισίμβροτος, and, for the form, Λυσεύς). 

ἐπώνυμον Κάδμου, the reading of M, will not scan. The variant Κάδμου 
ἐπώνυμον will, if correption be admitted, but this is not normal in dochmi- 
acs. The phrase is in any case suspect, because while Thebes is often called 
Κάδμου or Καδμεία or Καδμείων πόλις, and indeed is never called “Thebes’ 
in Aeschylus, Thebes is its only name, and it cannot properly be said to be 
named after Kadmos, any more than Troy could be called ἐπώνυμος Πρι- 
äpov πόλις. The acropolis, of course, was known as the Kadmeia, Kadmos’ 
ground, but it is doubtful whether Aeschylus had that in mind. 

The point is that Kadmos was Ares’ son-in-law; that is what gives Ares 
a special interest in Thebes (cf. 104-107). He should κήδεσϑαι ἐναργῶς 
because he has a κῆδος, a responsibility deriving from a marriage connection. 
It may be that in the original text this was brought out more explicitly in 
a way that was then obscured by as gloss. Aeschylus might have written, 
for example, 


σύ T’"Aong φϑορεῦ, κηδόσυνον τεὰν 
πόλιν φύλαξον κήδεσαί τ᾽ ἐναργῶς. 


κηδόσυνον τεὰν πόλιν might then have been elucidated by a scholium 
ἐπώνυμον Κάδμου τοῦ Ἄρεος κηδεστοῦ καὶ yaußood.!? 


144-145 γεγόναμεν, λιταῖς σε ϑεοκλύτοις 
ἀπύουσαι πελαζόμεσϑα. 


σε] δὲ WD: om. Y: σε] δ᾽ (post ϑεοκλύτοις) Xc 


Seidler restored a dochmiac by the very easy expedient of writing λιταῖσι. 
This assumes a long second syllable in ϑεοκχλύτοις; but lengthening by 
mute + liquid is rare in dochmiacs, and it is preferable to introduce another 
short syllable by writing λιταῖσι (δέν σε with Diggle (λιταῖς δέ σε Tucker). 
The connective is welcome.!? We may then scan ϑεοκχλύτοις either U U ὦ -- 


12) Wecklein made a conjecture on these lines: σύ τ᾽ Ἄρης φεῦ φεῦ κηδείαν 
πόλιν] φύλαξον. He, however, wished to give his adjective a double sense, ‘nicht bloss 
“die verschwägerte” ... sondern auch “die der Totentrauer verfallene, dem Untergang 
geweihte” ... Den gleichen Doppelsinn hat κῆδος Ag. 702’ (= 699). 

13) The δὲ in WD is probably not a relic of the original δέ σε but a secondary 
corruption of σε. Minuscule ὃ and © can be quite similar. 
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or—U-. The latter has the advantage that the dochmius will then differ 
only in one detail from the corresponding one in the strophe, γενύων inriov. 

ἀπύουσαι (- U -- --) is more seriously out of accord with 124 μινύρονται 
(U =). A cretic in responsion with a baccheios is theoretically conceiv- 
able, both being forms of syncopated iambic metron, and there do seem to 
be a few instances of responsion between cretic or baccheios and full iambic 
metron. (See below on 170.) But Seidler’s ἀὐτοῦσαι restores exact responsion 
at very small cost. This is the only place in strophe or antistrophe where I 
adopt an emendation made solely for the sake of responsion. 


146-149 καὶ σὺ Λύκει᾽ ἄναξ, Λύκειος γενοῦ 
στρατῶι δαΐωι ἐστόνων ἀὐϊτᾶςτ: σύ τ᾽ ὦ Λατογένει- 
a κούρα, τόξον εὐτυκάζου. ("Apreni φίλα) 


The words στόνων düräg make no sense, and the responsion is complete 
without them. It is easy enough to delete them, but hard to explain where 
they came from. Murray writes ‘hoc fortasse e ν.]. ad ἀπύουσαι 144 adscripta 
ortum’, and if dütodoaı is correct there, this στόνων dütäg must surely have 
something to do with it. Yet it can scarcely just have been generated by 
(ye.) ἀὐτοῦσαι. Perhaps it is the remnant of a scholium on &ütoücaı which 
explained it as στενάζουσαι, and supported this by quoting some poetic 
(tragic?) passage in which στόνων and ἀὐϊτᾶς were closely linked, as they 
well might be; cf. the Homeric κατὰ στονόεσσαν dürnv, and Eur. Pho. 1552 
στενάχειν τάδ᾽, düteiv. Usually düteiv is glossed by βοᾶν or φωνεῖν. 

"Agteni φίλα came from 154, but probably the first step was the appear- 
ance of the simple gloss Ἄρτεμι. 


155 δορυτίνακτος {δ᾽} αἰϑὴρ ἐπιμαίνεται. 


Both here and in 169 (δορίπονον) M gives δορι- and most other manuscripts 
δορυ-. The choice has to be made in each case according to the syntactical 
relationship expressed by the compound. In doginovog, as e.g. in δοριά- 
Awrtog, δορικανής, δορίχτητος, δουριχλυτός, the δόρυ is instrumental, there- 
fore dogt-.!* But here δόρυ, not αἰϑήρ, is the object of τινάσσειν: not ‘the 
air shaken by spears’ but ‘the air in which there is shaking of spears’. 
Similarly at Ag. 116, χερὸς ἐκ δορυπάλτου (codd.) is correct, ‘the spear- 
brandishing hand’, not δοριπάλτου as Turnebus and most editors print. The 
verbal adjective in -τος does not necessarily carry a passive meaning; see 
Fraenkel on Ag. 12. Cf. also the note on Supp. 743. 


19 Cf. Kühner-Blass II 319; A. Debrunner, Griech. Wortbildungslehre (1917) 34f.; 
Schwyzer 1 445f. 
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159 ἀκροβόλων δ᾽ ἐπάλξεων λιϑὰς ἔρχεται. 


Page accepts A. Ludwig’s ἀκρόβολος (-βόλος Page) in preference to Wila- 
mowitz’s ἀχροβόλων ἐπάλξεις, and interprets as τὰ ἄκρα τῶν ἐπάλξεων 
βαλοῦσα λιϑάς. I adopt this reading but not the explanation. From He- 
rodotus on, ἀκροβολίζομαι and related forms (-βολιστής, -βολισμός, -Bö- 
λισις, -βολία, etc.) frequently appear as military terms. They refer to missile 
bombardment by lightly armed supporting forces using bows, javelins, or 
stones. The ἀκρο- element in the compounds presumably refers to the 
fringes of the battle. There can be no doubt that this terminology was 
already established in Aeschylus’ time, and that he is drawing upon it here. 
If ἀκροβόλων is retained, therefore, it is not an epithet of ἐπάλξεων, but 
means ‘(the stones) of the dugoßöAor.'? The meaning will be the same if 
we write ἀκροβόλος. 

ἐπάλξεων is now supported by P. Oxy. 2179/2163 fr. 10 (JovAı9aol). The 
genitive is remarkable, but explicable as a poetic construction of the same 
sort as Il. 14.488 ὡρμήϑη δ᾽ ᾿Ακάμαντος, 15.429 Αἴαντος ἀκόντισε δουρὶ 
φαεινῶι, 15.693 ὡς Ἕκτωρ ἴϑυσε νεὸς κυανοπρώιροιο, ἀντίος ἀΐξας, Pind. 
Pyth. 10.61 τῶν δ᾽ ἕκαστος ὀρούει ‘what each person runs after’; Küh- 
ner-Gerth I 351. The meaning is ‘stones are coming at the battlements’. 
ἐπάλξεις would give a slightly more matter-of-fact turn to the statement, 
‘coming to’ rather than ‘coming at’, losing the idea of purposeful striving 
by the attackers. 

It is undesirable to keep both ἀκροβόλων and ἐπάλξεων, as the juxtaposi- 
tion ofthe two independent genitives is confusing. I consider ἐπάλξεων more 
poetic than the accusative, and ἀκροβόλος more poetic than ἀκροβόλων, to 
which, however, it could obviously have been very easily corrupted. 


170 μὴ προδῶϑ᾽ ἑτεροφώνωι στρατῶι. 3er 
“ 178 δαμίων, μελόμενοι δ᾽ ἀρήξατξ. cr ΕΥ̓͂ ia 


The irregular responsion is suspect. There are certainly cases in Bacchylides 
(poem 17) of syncopated iambic metra — mostly cretic — responding with 
full ones, but in tragedy apparent examples are few and far between. See 
Greek Metre 103f., where I cite Cho. 800 » 812, Eur. Andr. 140 » 146, EI. 
1185 » 1201, Hel. 174 > 186, Or. 965 » 976. I might have added from 
Aeschylus Pers. 1006 » 1012, Prom. Pyrk. fr. 204b.4 » 13, Sept. 330 » 342, 
Eum. 526 » 538; from Euripides, Andr. 467 » 475, Supp. 1142 » 1149, Or. 
173 » 194 codd.; from other tragedians, Prom. 163 » 182, Aj. 369 » 384. 


15) The form ἀκροβόλοι is actually found in a Messenian inscription of the fourth or 
third century B.C. (IG 5 (1). 1426. 10) and in Hesychius. 
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All are disputed, and it is quite possible that even if Euripides occasionally 
allowed himself this licence, Aeschylus did not. Zuntz accepts it for Aes- 
chylus (Hermes 111 [1983] 275). Allthe examples in his tragedies, however, 
are easily emended; the one in Prom. Pyrk. is not, but different standards 
may have applied to satyric drama. 

Emendations to Sept. 170 or 178 must therefore be considered. Wecklein 
and Dawe record a number, of which the following are the more presentable 
specimens: 170 ἑτεροβάγμονι or ἑτερορήμονι Hermann, (ἐν) ἑτεροϑρόωι 
Hartung, (&8’) ἑτερόφρονι Tucker, ἑτερόφωνον ἐς στρατόν Rogers; 178 
ἀρκέσατε Bothe, εἴρξατε Prien, ἄλξατε Maas (Kl. Schr. 19). From the 
metrical point of view there is nothing to choose between the 3cr and cr er 
ia patterns. On grounds of sense and language there can be no reason to 
tamper with 178, ἀρήξατε being well paralleled by 118 (cf. Cho. 725). As 
for 170, the idea of a linguistic differentiation between Thebans and Argives 
has troubled some critics; but Hutchinson gives reasons for accepting it. He 
restores the responsion by adopting Blomfield’s ἑτεροφώνωι {γε}. This, 
however, is facile and tasteless. If ἑτεροφώνωι gives the right sense, it would 
be preferable to suppose that -φώνωι has taken the place ofa more distinctly 
poetic synonym. I suggest ἑτερογήρυϊ, comparing Il. 4.437 (of the Trojans 
and their allies), οὐ γὰρ πάντων ἧεν ὁμὸς ϑρόος οὐδ᾽ ἴα γῆρυς (sch. ὃ δὲ οὐκ 
ἔστιν ὁμόφωνον, τοῦτο ἀνάγκηι ϑορυβῶδες). γῆρυς is regularly glossed by 
φωνή (Αρ. Soph. 54.29, Hesych., Suda, Et. Magn., etc.), and compounds 
in -yngug by compounds in -φῶνος: Ap. Soph. 110.21 μελίγηρυς: προσηνής, 
μελίφωνος ἐν τῶι λέγειν. Hesych. ἐρίγηρυν: μεγαλόφωνον, and μελίγηρυς: 
εὔφωνος, ἡδύφωνος. 


216-218 ET. πύργον στέγειν εὔχεσϑε πολέμιον δόρυ; 
οὐκοῦν τάδ᾽ ἔσται πρὸς ϑεῶν: ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ϑεούς 
τοὺς τῆς ἁλούσης πόλεος ἐκλείπειν λόγος. 


The logical relation of the three sentences is not easy to grasp, except that 
the third is evidently a counter to the second: this led to the attribution of 
οὐκοῦν τάδ᾽ ἔσται πρὸς ϑεῶν to the chorus in most manuscripts, which is 
ruled out by the structure of the epirrhematikon (203-244). 

The three lines as a whole constitute the reply to the chorus’s explanation 
that fear of the attackers drove them to pray to the gods, πόλεος ἵν᾽ 
ὑπερέχοιεν ἀλκάν. The nub of the king’s reply is, I think, that the gods can 
be relied on to do their part, if the citizens do theirs. He has in mind an 
antithesis like that in Solon 4.1 ff., 


ἡμετέρη δὲ πόλις κατὰ μὲν Διὸς οὔποτ᾽ ὀλεῖται 
αἶσαν καὶ μακάρων ϑεῶν φρένας ἀϑανάτων. 
τοίη γὰρ μεγάϑυμος ἐπίσκοπος ὀβριμοπάτρη 
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Παλλὰς ᾿Αϑηναίη χεῖρας ὕπερϑεν ἔχει" 
αὐτοὶ δὲ φϑείρειν μεγάλην πόλιν ἀφραδίηισιν 
ἀστοὶ βούλονται κτλ. 


Eteocles’ first sentence is best taken as a question: You are praying (or 
were praying, if we interpret εὔχεσϑε as ηὔχεσϑε) for our fortification to 
withstand the enemy spear? Well, it will, so far as depends on the gods — 
but then, the gods of the captured city abandon it, they say. (So it is up to 
us to put up effective resistance.) 


224-225 Πειϑαρχία γάρ ἐστι, τῆς Εὐπραξίας 
μήτηρ, γυνὴ Σωτῆρος. 


I put a comma after ἐστι (as in cod. W), taking this as an example of the 
adımonitory idiom ‘there is such a god as --᾿, meaning ‘pay attention to the 
demands of --᾿. See my note on Hes. Op. 11-46. This seems more vigorous 
than the bald statement Πειϑαρχία ἐστὶ τῆς Εὐπραξίας μήτηρ; 

Taking ἐστι as existential rather than copulative does ποῖ affect its accent; 
see J. Vendryes, Traite d’ accentuation grecque (1904) 108-110, and Barrett, 
Euripides, Hippolytos, 425 f. 


239 ποταίνιον χλυοῦσα πάταγον ἄμμιγα Μ 
ἅμα  cett. 


Responsion calls for two dochmii. In the strophe (233) these have the form 
UUTU-U-UU U U U U -I6, and 239, if it does not match this exactly, 
willhave to match it fairly closely. The words χλυοῦσα πάταγον are presum- 
ably sound. Fitting them to the metrical scheme, we arrive at 


2 m ft 
ωσσῦυ — κλυοῦσα πάταγον UU-. 


ποταίνιον is not likely to be scanned U -- -- (though analogies do exist: Greek 
Metre 14), and in any case ‘fresh’ is not very appropriate to the sense. This 
is also an objection to Stinton’s notaıvei (PCPS 13 [1967] 48f.) — a highly 
dubious formation, as Hutchinson points out. Much better is rotavöv, 
conjectured both by Blomfield (Edinburgh Review 18 [1811] 162) and by 
H. Voss. Cf. 85 ποτᾶται. 

As for the end ofthe line, we have the variants ἅμα and ἄμμιγα, the one 
too short for the ὦ ὦ -- slot, the other too long. The happy medium that 
accounts for them both is ἅμ᾽ ἰᾶι. It gives excellent sense, coupling the 
πάταγος of inanimate weapons (cf. 103) with the shouting of men. The 


16) The first dochmius may have been ὦ -— U - if with Hermann (ap. Seidler, De 
versu dochmiaco 94) we read διαὶ for διὰ. 
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poetic word ἰά is sufficiently rare and sufficiently insubstantial to be a ready 
victim of corruption, as Barrett notes on Hipp. 584-8. Aeschylus certainly 
used it at Pers. 936, and I shall conjecture it again at Supp. 829. 


258-259 ET. παλινστομεῖς αὖ ϑιγγάνουσ᾽ ἀγαλμάτων; 
ΧΟ. ἀἁψυχίαι γὰρ γλῶσσαν ἁρπάζει φόβος. 


ἁρπάζει is ἃ surprising verb here. One would expect it to mean ‘robs me of 
the power of speech’’”, but in the context it has to mean ‘commandeers my 
tongue’, makes me say things I would not otherwise say. 1 suggest ἁρμόζει, 
in the sense “tunes’ to a particular ἁρμονία. 


336-337 {τί} τὸν φϑίμενον γὰρ προλέγω 
βέλτερα τῶνδε πράσσειν. 


I have preferred Page’s fj to Hutchinson’s καὶ — despite the latter’s objection 
that ‘the combination ἦ γάρ is split only when it is interrogative, not 
affırmative’ — on palaeographical grounds. Uncial H, written in a certain 
way, might easily be misread as TI. There is an exact parallel, I believe, at 
Anacreontea 41.1, where I have emended an insupportable initial τὶ to 
affimative fi and found confirmation of the conjecture in similar passages 
from the Anthology (CQ 34 [1984] 213). 

If the ‘split’ f} γάρ cannot be paralleled as such, it may perhaps be defended 
by referring to other postponements of γάρ in Aeschylus: 772 tiv’ ἀνδρῶν 
γάρ, Ag. 222 βροτοὺς ϑρασύνει γάρ, Niobe fr. 161.1 μόνος ϑεῶν γάρ. 


356 τί(ν᾽ ἐκ τῶνδ᾽ εἰκάσαι λόγος πάρα; 


M has τί: Wecklein and others state that a letter is erased after τί, but with 
the manuscript in my hands I was unable to detect an erasure either by 
normal light or with the help of an ultra-violet lamp. The scholiast also had 
τί: the lemma (in M only) is τί ἐκ τῶνδ᾽ εἰκάσαι, and the explanation (in M 
and I!) is τί δεῖ ὑπονοῆσαι ἐκ τούτων ἢ πένϑη καὶ ouupogäg"; The rest of 
the tradition has τίν᾽ (also introduced by the late corrector M?), except that 
Y2had tig by erroneous concord with λόγος. We need not concern ourselves 
with the various attempts of Byzantine scholiasts to interpret the reading 
tiv’ (sch. 356 bn). 

Page obelizes the whole phrase τίν᾽ ἐκ τῶνδ᾽ εἰκάσαι λόγος. Hutchinson 
rightly exempts ἐκ τῶνδ᾽ εἰκάσαι from suspicion, obelizing tiv’ and λόγος 
separately. As he says, ‘tiv’, ti, or tig could not without οὐ introduce a 


17) We may recall the English expression “Has the cat got your tongue, then?” 
18) Page and Hutchinson are wrong to infer that the scholiast read γόον or πένϑη in 
place of λόγος. ἢ πένϑη καὶ συμφοράς is his explanatory supplement. 
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rhetorical question here’; and there is no way of interpreting it as some 
other type of question. Attempts to introduce οὐ (ti τῶνδ᾽ οὐκ εἰκάσαι 
λόγωι πάρα; Todt, οὐκ ἐκ τῶνδ᾽ εἰκάσαι πάϑη [or γόους] πάρα; Hutchinson, 
without conviction) yield comparatively lame sense. Ifthey are rejected, it 
follows that the line was a statement, and that no part of τίς can stand. 

The sense required seems to be “What follows from all this, one can 
readily guess’ — namely pillage and rape, themes taken up in the remaining 
antistrophe. Wilamowitz achieved this sense, and tried to make ti(v’) ἐκ 
τῶνδ᾽ a better match for παγκλαύτων in the antistrophe (368), by writing 
τάκ τῶνδε, and separating this off as an independent verse, ‘metrum in 
molossi speciem concisum’, the -δὲ standing as a brevis in longo with hiatus. 
This is very rough. It is surely better to preserve synapheia and write τὰ δ᾽ 
ἐκ τῶνδ᾽. The metre, ia, lec, is thoroughly characteristic of Aeschylus; the 
admission ofa molossus at 368 as the equivalent of ia, is a rarity, but it has 
parallels.!? 

The need for emendation of λόγος is less clear. Aeschylus frequently uses 
πάρα or πάρεστι impersonally with an infinitive, and τὰ δ᾽ ἐκ τῶνδ᾽ εἰκάσαι 
πάρα would be perfectly adequate to express the meaning. Cf. Cho. 9768; 
Rhes. 284, 802. With λόγος as subject, the syntax resembles Ag. 1055 f. οὔτοι 
ϑυραίαν τήνδ᾽ Τ ἐμοὶ σχολὴ πάρα | τρίβειν (σχολὴν Dobree). The meaning 
is presumably ‘we have words at our disposal’, the whole being equivalent 
to τὰ δ᾽ ἐκ τῶνδε εἰκαζούσας λέγειν πάρα. Cf. 923 πάρεστι δ᾽ εἰπεῖν κτλ. 
Blomfield conjectured λόγοις, and Todt λόγωι. The sense is hardly affected, 
and it is doubtful whether these readings have any advantage over the 
nominative. The Byzantine scholium (356c) τίνα καὶ ποδαπὰ ἐκ τῶν συμ- 
βεβηκότων πάρεστιν εἰκάσαι καὶ νοῆσαι ἐν λόγοις may be an attempt to 
paraphrase λόγος, and need not imply a variant. 


529-533 ὄμνυσι δ᾽... 
N μὴν λαπάξειν ἄστυ Καδμείων βίαι 
δορός Διός: τόδ᾽ αὐδᾶι μητρὸς ἐξ ὀρεσκόου 
βλάστημα καλλίπρωιρον, ἀνδρόπαις ἀνήρ. 
532 δορός II; (δορ[) I? YA WIE DIE QFTEKTR A: διός cett. 


The variants are probably both ancient. Most modern editors adopt Διός. 
βίαι δορός, ‘by force of battle’, is a phrase that occurs at Eur. Supp. 347. 
But in all other instances, βίαι with a genitive in tragedy means ‘in spite 
of’, and when δορός adds so little to βίαι, one wonders why Aeschylus 


19) Pers. 282 » 288 (and perhaps 287), Cho. 588 » 597; Soph. Phil. 1026 » 1050, O.C. 
513 » 524; Eur. Andr. 139 » 145, Supp. 622f. » 630f., Ion 190 » 201, Pho. 1021, 1026; 
Dale, Lyric Metres? 73; Diggle, Illinois Class. Studies 6 (1981) 86. 
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should have appended it at the beginning of a new line rather than letting 
the sentence come to its natural end at βίαι, as in the parallel line 47, 
(ὡρκωμότησαν) ... λαπάξειν ἄστυ Καδμείων βίαι, and fr. 99.19 αὐχεῖν δὲ 
Τρώων ἄστυ πορϑήσειν βίαι, and many other passages. Hutchinson notes 
the weakness of δορός in comparison with Διός, adding the argument 
(which may not convince everyone) that it ‘should not appear in an oath 
where the spear is sworn by’. 

On the other hand, βίαι Διός is not wholly satisfactory either. For one 
thing, the parallel with 47 leads us to expect sentence-end at βίαι and the 
sense ‘by force’, not ‘despite —. For another, the boast that not even 
Zeus would prevent him was the distinctive and notorious presumption of 
Capaneus (428-431). The motif should not be casually repeated in connec- 
tion with another of the Seven.?? And if it had been, Eteocles in his 
answering speech would surely have said something about Zeus’ response 
to such boasting, as he does in 441-445. For these reasons I agree with Zuntz 
in rejecting the reading Διός. He accepts δορός — though troubled by the 
linguistic difficulty — considering this the only alternative. 

When we have two ancient variants, we might expect one or other of 
them to be the truth. But in the present case we find serious objections to 
both; and a third possibility is available in a brilliant conjecture published 
by Weil in 1858 (Neue Jahrbücher 77. 232) but subsequently for some strange 
reason abandoned by its author and ignored by everyone else; it does not 
even appear in Wecklein’s Appendix.?! 

Weil’s conjecture was Ἄρεως, with the punctuation transferred to the end 
of 531. The first sentence then ends at βίαι, as we expect (especially in 
view of 47). The second, beginning Ἄρεως τόδ᾽ αὐδᾶι μητρὸς ἐξ ὀρεσκόου 
βλάστημα, gives us a proper clue to the identity of this hero, whose name 
is not revealed until 547, though alluded to in 536. Without the father’s 
name the listener is left groping in the mountain mist. That Parthenopaeus’ 
divine father was Ares (his human father being Melanion) is recorded by 
Apollod. 3.109. 


20) Zuntz, Hermes 111 (1983) 278. 

21) It is curious that two of the best conjectures made in the text of Aeschylus should 
have fallen under the table in this way. (For the other, see on Supp. 598 £.) 

22 Rc in fact punctuates there, while DL punctuate both there and after διός. But I 
would put this down to the scribes’ natural expectation that βίαι completed the sentence. 

23) Itought to be mentioned that Verrall, ignorant of Weil’s conjecture and (apparently) 
of Parthenopaeus’ attested affiliation to Ares, independently arrived at the conclusion 
that one should punctuate at βίαι. He read Διὸς τόδ᾽ αὐδᾶι, supposing Parthenopaeus 
to have claimed to be a son of Zeus. 
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The extant variants δορός and Διός can both be accounted for on the 
assumption that the text was mispunctuated at an early stage so that the 
words βίαι Ἄρεως appeared to go together. The phrase was open to alterna- 
tive interpretations, either ‘by force of war’ or ‘in spite of Ares’, i.e. 
even if Ares himself should oppose him. The first interpretation led to a 
substitution of δορός, perhaps to clarify the meaning; the second to a 
substitution of Aıög for extra rhetorical force. 


704-708 (ET.) τί οὖν Er’ ἂν σαίνοιμεν ὀλέϑριον μόρον; 
ΧΟ. {νῦν ὅτε σοι παρέστακεν, 7 ἐπεὶ δαίμων 
λήματος ἂν τροπαίαι χρονίαι μεταλ- 
λακτὸς ἴσως ἂν ἔλϑοι ϑελεμωτέρωι 
πνεύματι. νῦν δ᾽ ἔτι ζεῖ. 


The manuscripts present no variant in 705. There is no ancient scholium. ΤῊΣ 
Φ commentator (p. 307.28 Smith) interprets the phrase by understanding 
κολακευτέον τὸν δαίμονα with νῦν. If Eteocles had asked “When could it be 
right for me to try to placate my deadly fate?’ this would be acceptable, 
but he has not; νῦν cannot be an answer to ti οὖν ἔτι; Hermann on Soph. 
Aj. 802 says ‘vöv ὅτε mediae orationi inseritur, ut ἔστιν ὅτε et similia’, 
quoting, besides the present line, Supp. 630 νῦν ὅτε καὶ Yeoi Διογενεῖς 
κλύοιτε, passages from Homer and Pindar which do not contain ὅτε and 
are not to the point, and Plaut. Rud. 664 nunc id est quom. His explanation is 
followed by Weil, Paley, Wecklein, Murray, Groeneboom, and Hutchinson 
(with the reservation ‘if sound’). However, Johansen— Whittle on Supp. 630 
point out that ‘imaginable analogous phrases such as ἐκεῖ ἵνα, ὧδε ὡς, do 
not seem to exist’; and in neither Aeschylean passage is the supposed sense 
“it is now that’ (indistinguishable from simple νῦν emphasized by initial 
placing) really suitable. Supp. 630 will be discussed in its place. In the present 
passage, ‘it is now that your fate stands close’ is inappropriate because 
Eteocles is fully aware of that, and the continuation ‘since your daimon may 
change his mind in time’ is logically incoherent, as we surely cannot extract 
from νῦν ὅτε the sense ‘it is only for the moment that —. 

Robortello attempted a solution by writing νῦν ὅτι. Eteocles’ rhetorical 
question is then answered by ‘Because it is imminent now’ and the ἐπεί 
clause serves to explain why this does provide an answer. But this makes 
the chorus accept Eteocles’ contemptuous σαίνειν, which labels the option 
of restraint as unheroic. In any case I should expect their strophe to be 
syntactically independent of his trimeters, and to contain its own hortatory 
verb. 

Some have created one out of nag&otaxev: Tucker conjectured νῦν ὅτε 
σοι πάρ᾽ εἶκε, δαίμων ἐπεὶ or νῦν ὅτε σοι πάρεστ᾽ εἶχ᾽" ἔτι δαιμόνων ... 
τροπαία, and Page on similar lines νῦν ὅτε σοι πάρεστ᾽ el&ov, or ein” ἐπί 
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τοι. A.L. Brown (ap. Hutchinson) has suggested νῦν ἔτι σοι πάρεστ᾽ ἄκος. 
All these give excellent sense, but nag&otaxev is surely guaranteed by the 
Homeric parallels (Il. 16.852, etc.; see Hutchinson). 

D.S. Robertson preferred to attack νῦν, substituting 90’ to echo 700f. 
ὅταν ... ϑεοὶ ϑυσίαν δέχωνται. The emphasis on sacrifice, however, seems 
out of place. The imperative we need, I submit, is pinv’. This is precisely 
what the chorus wants, cf. 714 μὴ ἔλϑηις ὁδοὺς σὺ τάσδε. Similarly Andro- 
mache, trying to persuade Hector to stay and defend the city from within, 
says ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε νῦν ἐλέαιρε καὶ αὐτοῦ μίμν᾽ ἐπὶ πύργοι (Il. 6.431). ‘Stay, while 
your doom is standing close, for your fortune may become more favourable 
at another time.’ 


780-787 ἐπ᾽ ἄλγει δυσφορῶν 
μαινομέναι κραδίαι 
δίδυμα κάκ᾽ ἐτέλεσεν 
πατροφόνωι χερὶ τῶν 
Τκρείσσω τέκνων δ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ὀμμάτων ἐπλάγχϑη, 


785 τέκνοις δ᾽ ΤἀραίαςΤ ant. 
ἐφῆκεν ἐπίκοτος τροφᾶς, αἰαῖ, πικρογλώσσους ἀράς. 


784 χρεισσοτέκνων aQ?K: χρεισσόνων τέκνων γλ δ᾽ om. IO ἀπ’ om. 
QHaT 786 ἐπίκοτος Heath: -κότους ΣΩ τροφᾶς B*CXÖ: -ἀς Σ cett. 


I'have no solution to the problem in 785, but that in 784 can be considered 
separately. Responsion requires - U U -|- U- U -- --, indicating that ἀπ’ 
is de trop. Triclinius in his scholium (784 b) claims to have deleted it, but it 
is noteworthy that it was absent from Q, which presumably antedates 
Triclinius’ metrical studies.” Many of the older editors, punctuating either 
at ἐτέλεσεν Or at χερί, read χρεισσοτέχνων (δ᾽) ὀμμάτων, taking the epithet 
to mean ‘more precious than children’ and the whole phrase to refer to 
Oedipus’ self-blinding. Most recent editors, however, (Murray, Groene- 
boom, Page, Hutchinson), have shown a firmer sense of Greek and obelized 
part or all of the line. It must be corrupt. For one thing, χρεισσότεκχνος is 
an incredible compound.?? For another, while eyes are often used as the 
paragon of what is precious to one, so that Parthenopaeus in 530 is said to 
revere his spear ὀμμάτων ὑπέρτερον, and loved persons in particular may be 


22) Wilamowitz is wrong in saying that the preposition is omitted in L. 

25) Debrunner, Griech. Wortbildungslehre 80, cites it under the heading ‘kühne Bildungen 
der Dichter’, but the analogies adduced are remote: ᾿ἀξιό-λογος = ἄξιος λόγου, also 
χρεισσό-τεκνα = κρείσσονα τέκνων ... κρεισσο- zu χρείσσων nach dem Vorbild 
von ἀχμό-ϑετον zu ἄκμων u. dgl.’ 
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said to be valued as much as, or more than, one’s eyes”, it is obnoxious to 
invert the comparison. Thirdly, ‘he put his eyes out’ could not possibly be 
expressed as ‘he went astray from his eyes’: the phrase is sheer gibberish.?” 
'Finally, we should bear in mind the purpose ofthe chorus’s narrative, which 
is to recall the background of the curse on Eteocles and Polynices. If they 
are made to say, ‘when Oedipus realized he had married his mother, he did 
two dreadful things: he blinded himself, and he cursed his sons’, then the 
blinding, which (however dramatic) is not greatly to the point here, is put 
on the same level as the curse, and detracts from the emphasis that belongs 
to the curse in this context as the culmination of the story. A further 
difficulty is that πατροφόνωι χερί is curiously lacking in point if it refers to 
what Oedipus did after discovering the truth about his marriage, whether 
we take it with ἐτέλεσεν or with ἐπλάγχϑη. 

I believe that the δίδυμα κακά that Oedipus ἐτέλεσεν were the notorious 
twin evils of killing his father and marrying his mother. This is not the 
main clause but a further extension of the temporal clause that began in 
778, and to make it so, all we have to do is to divide δίδυμα as δίδυμ᾽ ἃ. 
‘But when the unfortunate man became aware of his terrible marriage, 
unable to bear the pain in his crazed heart of the twin evils he had accom- 
plished with his parricidal hand, ...’ This last phrase reminds us what the 
other of the two evils was, the killing of Laius not having been alluded to 
since 752. 

Then comes the main clause, relating what Oedipus did in his distraught 
state. Read τῶν κρεισσοτέρων γνωμάτων ἐπλάγχϑη, ‘he went astray from 
better judgment’. κρεισσότερος is the only plausible word beginning with 
κρεισσ- that will fit the metrical slot -- U ὦ —. Though not itself attested, 
itisa legitimate bastard (so to speak) ofthe type represented by ἀμεινότερος, 
ἀρειότερος, χειρότερος, χερειότερος, μασσότερον, πλειότερος, μειζότερος, 
etc. (see Kühner—Blass I 573). Aeschylus uses a considerable number of 
irregular comparative and superlative forms.?® The corruption to xg&1000- 
τέκνων was caused by τέκνοις immediately below, just as ἀραίας ın 785 has 
been affected by the following ἀράς. As for the noun, γνωμάτων is the only 
plausible genitive in -μάτων, of the requisite metrical shape, that makes sense 


26) Call. A. 3.211 καλὴν ᾿Αντίκλειαν ἴσον φαέεσσι φιλῆσαι, [Mosch.] Megara 9, 
Diodorus epigr. 2.1 (A.P. 5.122 = Garland of Philip 2106 Gow-Page), Ter. Ad. 701, 903, 
Catull. 3.5, 14.1, 82, 104. See Headlam-Knox on Herondas 6.23. The scholiast tries to 
interpret Aeschylus in this sense: ἢ τὸν Ἐτεοκλέα καὶ Πολυνείκη γεννήσας οἵ ἦσαν 
τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν κρείσσονες. 

27) Hutchinson, seeing this, resorts to Oberdick’s ἐβλάφϑη. 

28) See my edition, Praef. p. XXXIX. 
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with ἐπλάγχϑη. Cf. Eur. Hipp. 240 ποῖ παρεπλάγχϑην γνώμης ἀγαϑῆς; 
(= τῶν κρεισσοτέρων γνωμάτων). The form γνῶμα occurs at Ag. 1352, κἀγὼ 
τοιούτου γνώματος κοινωνὸς ὦν. Cf. also Sept. 724 f. τὰς περιϑύμους κατάρας 
Οἰδιπόδα βλαψίφρονος. 


792 ϑαρσεῖτε παῖδες μητέρων τεϑραμμέναι. 


Schol. συγγενεῖς (M). ἀντὶ τοῦ παρϑένοι: τοὺς γὰρ ἄρρενας οἱ πατέρες παιδεύου- 
σιν (ἢ. ἢ δειλαί, ὑπὸ μητέρων ἁπλῶς τραφεῖσαι (ΜΙ}). 


The scholiast’s second explanation has this much to be said for it, that for 
a young person to be living at home with mother connotes a sheltered 
environment that may be contrasted with the world of manly action. Cf. 
Hes. Op. 130f., 520; Pind. Pyth. 4.186, 8.85, Nem. 3.43. The lack of nerve 
that the chorus-women have shown during the attack on the city is the 
natural result of their protected upbringing, and in telling them that there 
is no longer any danger, the Messenger might allude to this — in a kindly 
rather than a contemptuous tone. 

Yet one is bound to feel that μητέρων τεϑραμμέναι is asomewhat vacuous 
appendage to παῖδες, since it adds nothing that is not common to all παῖδες 
everywhere. One looks for some more specific qualification. Blomfield 
suggested that a line such as τῶν ἐν πόλει Θήβαισιν εὐγενεστάτων had fallen 
out. This is perhaps too ample. Wecklein proposed Yagoeit’ ἀρίστων n. 
τεϑρ. But ϑαρσεῖτε παῖδες is protected by the occurrence of the same phrase 
(again initiating an episode) at Supp. 600. Possibly μητέρων is the gloss, 
and Aeschylus wrote 9. π. εὐγενῶν τεϑρ. Sophocles has τραφεὶς ... μητρὸς 
εὐγενοῦς ἄπο (Aj. 1229), and ὦ κρατίστου πατρὸς Ἑλλήνων τραφείς. These 
examples could be held to support the retention of μητέρων, but they also 
illustrate the desirability of a qualifying adjective. 


809-812 AT. οὐδ᾽’ ἀμφιλέκτως μὴν κατεσποδημένοι — 
ΧΟ. ἐκεῖϑι χκεῖσϑον; βαρέα δ᾽ οὖν ὅμως φράσον. 
ΑΓ. τοὕΐτως ἀδελφαῖς χερσὶν ἠναίροντ᾽ ἄγαν 
οὕτως ὁ δαίμων κοινὸς ἦν ἀμφοῖν ἅμα. 


812 choro trib. IBY Y?deA 


Hutchinson follows Page in adopting Hartung’s αὑτοὺς for the first οὕτως, 
and Nauck’s exchange of ἄγαν with ἅμα. He provides reasonable reasons: 
the weakness of that οὕτως, and of the bare passive ἠναίροντο; the mean- 
inglessness, as things stand, of ἄγαν. 

It is not clear, however, that κοινός wants ἄγαν with it. The brothers’ 
destiny has turned out to be the same for both; but does it make sense to 
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say that it is all t00 much the same? Besides, ἅμα goes so naturally with 
ἀμφοῖν" that it is unwise to separate them without compelling cause. 

I prefer to accept Weil’s change of. ἀδελφαῖς to ὁμαίμοις, and to replace 
by αὑτούς not the first but the second οὕτως, punctuating after it: 


ΑΓ. οὕτως ὁμαίμοις χερσὶν ἠναίροντ᾽ ἄγαν 
αὑτούς: ὁ δαίμων κοινὸς ἦν ἀμφοῖν ἅμα. 


ὁμαίμοις, unlike ἀδελφαῖς, carries a grim double sense; cf. 940 κάρτα δ᾽ εἴσ᾽ 
ὅμαιμοι. The function of ἄγαν is now clear: it is to underline the double 
meaning, just as κάρτα does in 940. The point was missed, however, by the 
man responsible for the gloss ἀδελφαῖς — exactly as it was missed by the 
scholiast at 940, who explains ὄντως ἀδελφοί εἰσι, ταῖς προαιρέσεσι τοιοῦτοι 
ὄντες. 


820-828 πόλις σέσωται’ βασιλέοιν δ᾽ ὁμοσπόροιν 
πέπωκεν αἷμα γαῖ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀλλήλων φόνωι. 
ΧΟ. & μεγάλε Ζεῦ καὶ πολιοῦχοι 
δαίμονες, οἵ δὴ Κάδμου πύργους 
τούσδε ῥύεσϑαι ( > 


825 πότερον χαίρω κἀπολολύξω 
πόλεως ἀσινεῖ ἐσωτῆριτ 
ἢ τοὺς μογεροὺς καὶ δυσδαίμονας 
ἀτέκνους κλαύσω πολεμάρχους; 


820 f. were rightly deleted by Butler; see Hutchinson’s note on 804. The 
lines say in brief what has already been said at greater length, and Verrall and 
Murray suggested that they represent an alternative recension to 805-819. 
(Murray assumed that they were originally separated by a line from the 
chorus such as 808, but this seems an unnecessary complication.) This helps 
to account for the duplication of 820 (in corrupt form) at 804. Verrall 
regarded 820f. as primary and 805-819 as secondary; Murray does not 
commit himself. Surely the contrary is more probable: 820-821 were com- 
posed to replace 805-819 in a post-Aeschylean production. πόλις σέσωται 
was superfluous after 793-798, but the abridger put in a reference to the 
city because he was focussing on 803, ti δ᾽ ἐστὶ πρᾶγμα veöxorov πόληι 
παρόν. 

In 822 we encounter the vocative μεγάλε, otherwise unknown from 
classical Greek (see Hutchinson). Page and Dawe (Dionysiaca 88f.) cite this 
among other points as evidence for the spuriousness of these anapaests, 


9 11.7.255 al. ἅμ᾽ ἄμφω, Adesp. eleg. 13 ὀψὲ μέν, ἀμφότεροι δ᾽ ἅμα νοῦν ἐσχήκα- 
μεν, Pl. Euthyd. 294 e ἐφάτην ἅμα ἀμφοτέρω, etc. 
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which were first condemned by Verrall. Hutchinson observes that ‘the 
vocative of every gender and number of μέγας is always rare’, and infers 
that there is no strong reason to suppose that μεγάλε was unknown in 
Aeschylus’ time. However, there are two separate questions here: whether 
a masculine vocative was in use, and, if it was, whether the μεγάλο- stem, 
which is otherwise confined in the masculine singular to the genitive and 
dative, was used to form it. 

I suspect that Aeschylus wrote & Ζεῦ βασιλεῦ, as he did elsewhere at the 
beginning of short choral anapaestic systems (Pers. 531, Ag. 355). The 
author of 820f. would have had good reason to alter this, as βασιλεῦ would 
sound strange immediately after βασιλέοιν δ᾽ ὁμοσπόροιν κτλ. 

The next difficulty is at 824. ῥύεσϑαι is the reading of M? and one or two 
other manuscripts (Q?La'A), while M!® and the rest have ῥύεσϑε. The 
indicative is unmetrical, the infinitive scans but does not construe. Either 
fault can be repaired if a lacuna is assumed, e.g. τούσδε ῥύεσϑε (Σπαρτῶν τε 
πόλιν» Groeneboom, τούσδε {πολίτας te) ῥύεσϑε (paroemiac) Hutchinson; 
οἷζς» δὴ ... τούσδε ῥύεσϑαι {(δεδόκηκεν» Page. In order to keep the lectio 
difficilior δύεσϑαι without having to alter the nominative pronoun I propose 
ῥύεσϑαι (nen&inoYe). Cf. 177, where these same gods are implored μέλεσϑέ 
9° ἱερῶν | δαμίων, μελόμενοι δ᾽ ἀρήξατε. The verb is constructed with an 
infinitive at Supp. 367. 

In 826 Scholefield’s σωτῆρι {ζτύχηιΣ is at first sight attractive; he referred 
to Ag. 664 Τύχη δὲ σωτήρ. But the hiatus remaining before ἢ, while not 
impossible (Greek Metre 95), would be abnormal, and is better not intro- 
duced by conjecture. Hutchinson adopts Hermann’s bold change σωτῆρι 
πόλεως ἀσινείαι, admitting an unattested if otherwise unobjectionable noun. 
Another possibility worth considering may be πόλεως ἀσινεῖ δαίμονι (-—). 
C£. Ag. 1341 f. tig ἂν (ἐξ) εύξαιτο βροτῶν ἀσινεῖ δαίμονι φῦναι; Hutchinson 
asserts that σωτῆρι would not be used to gloss ἀσινεῖ. It depends what the 
lost noun was. If it was δαίμονι, σωτῆρι might well seem the appropriate 
gloss. 


848-849 τάδ᾽ αὐτόδηλα: πρεπτὸς ἀγγέλου λόγος: 

ἰδιπλαῖν μερίμναιν δίδυμ᾽ ἀνορέαΐ κακά. 
848 πρεπτὸς Μ΄291ΘΥὉΡ ἘΟΎΟΤ ΟἿ, τρεπτὸς [70 A}: προῦπτος fere cett. 849 διπλαῖν 
μερίμναιν M?: διπλαῖ (vel -ai) μέριμναι Μ΄ cett. δίδυμ᾽ ἀνορέα fere 
Μιᾶἄν-)1βδελ(διδύμ᾽ M?H + ACV* +, -ρέᾳ I, -ρέας D*): διδυμανορέα vel -όρεα 
De BYey AmsK, -ἄνορα QLec: δίδυμ᾽ ἁ ρέα B* 


Editors normally print προῦπτος in 848, but the rarer and more poetic word 
is supported by 90 εὐπρεπής ‘clearly visible’, Supp. 722 eüngentog ‘id.’, 
Ag. 389 πρέπει ‘is conspicuous’, 1428, etc. 

849 was probably another iambic trimeter. Restoration is guesswork; to 
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the many attempts of others I add δίδυμ᾽ ἀνζαχτλόρεα κακά, comparing 
920 f. φρενός, ἃ κλαιομένας μου | μινύϑει τοῖνδε δυοῖν ἀνάκτοιν. 


854-860 ἀλλὰ γόων ὦ φίλαι κατ᾽ οὖρον 
855 ἐρέσσετ᾽ ἀμφὶ κρατὶ πόμπιμον χεροῖν 
πίτυλον, ὃς αἰὲν δι᾿ Ἀχέροντ᾽ ἀμείβεται 
τὰν ἄστονον μελάγκροκον 
ναύστολον ϑεωρίδα 
τὰν ἀστιβῆ Ἀπόλλωνι τὰν ἀνάλιον 
860 πανδόκον εἰς ἀφανῆ τε χέρσον. 


857 ἄστονον Ω, Hesych.: ἄστολον γρ. Thom. Mag.: ναύστολον (hic tantum, in 
858 om.) ΤῈ“ 858 ναυστολῶν H?? 


Commentators have noted that ἀμείβεται ϑεωρίδα, ‘causes it to cross’, isarı 
abnormal construction. Hutchinson repeats (and Dawe ignores) Tucker’s 
citation of Pind. Nem. 3.26 f. ϑυμέ, τίνα πρὸς ἀλλοδαπάν || ἄκραν ἐμὸν πλόον 
παραμείβεαι; But πλόον is 4η internal accusative, not on a par with ϑεωρίδα. 

The problem disappears if we adopt Schwenck’s long-forgotten emenda- 
tion of the pointless vabotoAov to the participle ναυστολῶν; and I think this 
may actually have been the reading of H before correction. The rhythmic 
thud of the mourners’ ritual head-beating, conceived as a thud of rowing, 
crosses the Acheron, conveying the ship of the dead. 

τὰν ἄστονον is hard to understand, since groans (900, 917, etc.) are very 
much in place in company with head-beating and the departure of the 
dead to the other world. The ® commentator interprets ἄστονον as = 
πολύστονον, assuming the supposed a &rırarıxöv”, and Hesych. äotovov: 
... μεγαλόστονον doubtless refers to this passage. But it must be very 
doubtful whether äctovog could have conveyed to a fifth-century ear 
anything different from ἀστένακτος. The alternative reading ἄστολον men- 
tioned by Thomas in his scholium (p. 360.15 Smith) offers no help. Modern 
conjectures include ἀγάστονον (Weil), τὰν δύστονον (Blaydes), ἀνόστιμον 
or τὰν ἄνοστον (Tucker). Tucker’s produce very attractive sense?!, a sense 
more apt to Jewgida than any compound in -otovog. I have ventured to 
adopt ἄνοστον, deleting the article for the sake of metre. 


30) See below on Prom. 878-880. 

5) CA. Pers. 688-690, Eur. H.F. 431 τὰν δ᾽ ἀνόστιμον τέκνων Χάρωνος ἐπιμένει 
πλάτα βίου κέλευϑον, Antip. Sid. epigr. 54.6 (537 Gow-Page) ἐς τὸν ἀνόστητον 
χῶρον ἔβης ἐνέρων, Theoc. 17.120 ὅϑεν πάλιν οὐκέτι νόστος, Ο. 8. 3.15 ἀνοστήτοιο 
... Αἰδονῆος. To the passages cited by Gow on Theoc. 12.19 add GV11585.9 (Cyzicus, 
ii-i B.C.) Φερσεφόνας δ᾽ ἀδίαυλον ... δόμον, Catull. 3.12 illüc unde negant redire 
quemquam, Virg. A. 6.425 irremedbilis undae. 
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In 859 I take τὰν ἀστιβῆ etc. to refer to χέρσον, not Jewgida?, and I 
accept Ahrens’s Παιῶνι for Ἀπόλλωνι to avoid the unparalleled synizesis. 
Both decisions receive support from a passage of Sophocles’ Polyxena, 
fr. 523, 


ἀκτὰς ἀπαίωνάς τε καὶ μελαμβαϑεῖς 
λιποῦσα λίμνης (-ac?) ἦλϑον, ἄρσενας χοάς 
Ἀχέροντος ὀξυπλῆγας ἠχούσας γόους. 


Here too Acheron resounds with the ὀξεῖαι πληγαί of the mourners (cf. 
Cho. 23 ὀξύχειρι σὺν κόπωι), and it seems likely that Sophocles had Sept. 
854-860 in mind. 


915-917 δόμων μάλ᾽ ἀχάεις (αὐ)τοὺς » 926-928 δυσδαίμων σφιν ἁ 


τεχοῦσα 
προπέμπει δαϊκτήρ πρὸ πασᾶν γυναικῶν 
γόος αὐτόστονος, αὐτοπήμων. ὁπόσαι τεχνογόνοι 
χέχληνται. 


915 ἀχᾶεις I, ἀχήεις Pre: ἀχάεσσα M: ἀχα ἐς X, ἀχὼ ἐς H®QA: ἀχὰ En’ O%, ἀχὼ 
En’ DH'O°YAeK: ἀχὼ BNCC?NdXc et (post αὐτοὺς) W?D, (post ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς) 
we τοὺς MI: αὐτοὺς cett. 


Something has gone very wrong with the responsion between 915 and 926; 
and it is in 915 that it has gone wrong, since 926 gives perfectly good iambic 
metre, „ia,ith ||. If ἀχάεις is sound — as is suggested by the fact that it 
makes sense, while the variants to it do not - it can only be accommodated 
in that metrical scheme if we transpose it to the beginning of the line. And 
when that is done, the rest falls into place: ἀχάεις δόμων μάλ᾽ αὐτούς. 
Reservations may be felt on the grounds that (a) M’s ἀχάεσσα is not 
accounted for, (b) the two best manuscripts have τοὺς, not αὐτοὺς, and this 
is the difficilior lectio, (Ὁ δόμων is hard to interpret (cf. Hutchinson). The 
first two points may be interconnected. It seems that ἀχάεις was misinter- 
preted by some as ἀχὰ εἰς, from which come the variants ἀχὰ (or -®) ἐς or 
ἐπ᾽ or zero. M’s ἀχάεσσατοὺσ perhaps derives from ἀχαεσαυτουσ. If so, τοὺς 
in 115 due to contamination. As for δόμων, the only natural interpretation 
is as ablative with προπέμπει. Maas’s objection (Kl. Schr. 37), ‘die Leichen 
sind nicht im Haus und kommen schwerlich hinein’, is taken as decisive by 
Hutchinson. True, they are not in the house now, and will not be going 
there; but we have not been told that they were brought non-stop from 
the place of battle to the stage. We are now in akommos which will end 


32 Cf. Dawe, Dionysiaca 90. I do not find his objection to the word order decisive. 
He himself stresses the superiority of this interpretation from the viewpoint of sense. 
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in the bodies being taken away for burial, and it may have seemed natural 
to assimilate it to a normal funeral procession, which would start from the 
house, and therefore to speak as if the bodies had come from there. In these 
earlier plays of Aeschylus, where there is not yet a painted skene representing 
a particular place, locality is somewhat fluid. 


947 ἔχουσι μοῖραν λαχόντες, ὦ μέλξοι, 
διοσδότων ἀχέων. 


The second line has to respond with 934 διατομαῖς οὐ φίλαις. Some have. 
emended διατομαῖς to give a word with the metrical shape of διοσδότων: 
διαντομαῖς or διαρταμαῖς E.A.J. Ahrens, διαπλοκαῖς Hartung, διαλλαγαῖς 
Oberdick, νομαῖσιν οὐ Schroeder, τομαῖσιν οὐ Groeneboom, δαιϑμοῖσιν οὐ 
Kraus. Others read διοδότων in 948 (Bothe, and since discovered in X), 
though διόσδοτος is the form used elsewhere by Aeschylus (Ag. 1391, Eum. 
626), as also by Pindar; Διόδοτος is attested only as a personal name. 

Either method of equalizing διατομαῖς with διοσδότων — except those 
which shorten 934 by a syllable by reading x — U οὐ φίλαις — necessitates 
the further emendation of ἀχέων to match οὐ φίλαις. Schwenck’s ἀχϑέων, 
Blomfield’s ἀλγέων, Housman’s παμάτων, and Ernst Fraenkel’s λάξεων are 
the better attempts. 

A more delicate solution is to read 


934 διατομαῖσζινν οὐ φίλαις 
“948 (διὰ διοσδότων ἀχξων. 


The addition of διά improves the sense, for in all the references to the 
brothers getting their shares, so far as I see, these shares are conceived in 
terms of the land they wanted, or the six feet of earth they are getting; 
battle, grief, etc., are the agents or attendants of the distribution, not the 
thing distributed. Cf. 711, 727-733, 788-790, 817-819, 876-877, 880-883, 
906-914, 941-945. That μοῖραν has the same reference in the present passage 
is confirmed by the complementary clause that follows in 949: ὑπὸ δὲ 
σώματι γᾶς πλοῦτος ἄβυσσος ἔσται. It is a portion of earth, not οἔ ἄχεα. The 
verbal responsion of διὰ in strophe and antistrophe given by my conjecture 
is an added bonus. 
972-974 -- διπλᾶ λέγειν - διπλᾶ δ᾽ ὁρᾶν 
— {ἀχέων τοίων τάδ᾽ ἐγγύϑεν 
- πέλας (δ᾽) aid’ ἀδελφαὶ ἀδελφεῶν. 
973 ἀχέων ER: ἀ χέων Μ: ἀχέω lib. vetus ap. Thom.: γόων Q'A Thom. 
974 δ᾽ om. H'NcyödeK αἴτ᾽ Β ἀδελφὰ Ar: αδελῳφ B: ἀδέλφ᾽ Τ 


All three lines should probably be iambic dimeters, though equally serious 
corruptions in the antistrophe (discussed below) preclude verification of 
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this. In 973 τάδ᾽ &yyb9ev appears to be sound; it connects with ὁρᾶν. But 
διπλᾶ and τάδε call for a noun in agreement. Hermann’s ἄχεα for ἀχέων is 
prima facie attractive. The variant γόων looks like a displaced correction of 
τοίων, and no more plausible emendation of τοίων has been found. ἄχεα 
γόων, however, is an unconvincing phrase. λάχεα γόων may be a possibility, 
though what would have been a parallel in 947f., μοῖραν ... ἀχέων, ceases 
to be one with my emendation of that passage. 

I have more confidence in a solution for 974. ἀδέλφ᾽ ἀδελφεῶν seems 
unavoidable in the second half, even though the form ἀδελφεός is not 
otherwise attested in Aeschylus. So once again a neuter noun is implied for 
the first half; it must have balanced ἄχεα (or whatever) in the antiphonal 
verse. πέλας (δ᾽) αἵδ᾽ must then be reduced to Ὁ τυ. What we need is 
πέσεα δ᾽. The rare poetic word occurs in Eur. Pho. 1298, n&oea πέσεα δάϊ᾽ 
αὐτίχ᾽ αἱμάξετον, while its use here is illustrated by ib. 1481f. πάρα γὰρ 
λεύσσειν πτώματα νεκρῶν τρισσῶν ἤδη. πέλας arose under the influence of 
ἐγγύϑεν. 


993 — ὀλοὰ λέγειν -- ὀλοὰ δ᾽ ὁρᾶν 
984 -- Τδύστονα κήδε᾽ ὁμώνυμα 
985 -- δίυγρα τριπάλτων πημάτων.Τ 


984 δύστηνα INc 


These lines are antistrophic to the three just discussed. 993, transmitted both 
after 985 and after 992, clearly belongs before 984 (cf. 972), while the 
transmitted 983 (τάλαν γένος — τάλανα παϑόν) must take its place after 992 
(Wilamowitz, Sitz.-Ber. Preuss. Ak. 1903 (21) 443). 

In 984 δύστονα κήδεα is unmetrical, if the line is an iambic dimeter, while 
ὁμώνυμα is metrical but unintelligible. For the latter, C.G. Haupt’s ὁμαίμονα 
(or Sidgwick’s ὁμαιμόνων) can be considered. No one, however, has 
succeeded in finding a metrical solution of κήδε᾽". (Rose’s κήδη τρίπαλτα 
δύστονα is simply rewriting.) 

In 985 δίυγρα, as Heimsoeth recognized, is a gloss that has displaced διερά. 
This is proved by the scholium ζῶντα πήματα, χεόμενα, καὶ πολλά, since 
both ζῶν and δίυγρος are found elsewhere as interpretations of d1egög.” 
The scholium perhaps also implies τρίπαλτα (““ πολλά) πήματα. This read- 
ing avoids the very dubious rhythm ὦ υὐ ὦ --ἰ[ --οα - (see below on 
Ag. 140f.), and exempts us from the need to find another noun on which 


33) Sch. Od. 6.201, 9.43, Eust. 1231.28, 1312.9, 1559.43, 1615.25, sch. Ar. Nub. 337, Av. 
213, Ap. Soph. 58.31, Hesych., Suda ὃ 946, Et. Magn. (Gen.) 274.1, sch. Luc. p.195.22, 
Συναγωγή Bachm. I 118.13. 
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the genitive can depend. This eases the problem of κήδεα: we are not bound 
to accommodate it or to emend it into another neuter plural nominative. 

No certain solution presents itself, but I suggest provisionally öbotova 
κάσεων ὁμῶν ὁμά || διερὰ τρίπαλτα πήματα. I confess that I can find no 
pre-Hellenistic instance of κάσις except in the nominative, vocative, or 
accusative singular, and no instance of the epic ὁμός in tragedy. 


998-999 — ἰώ ἰώ, δυστόνων κακῶν ἄναξ 
{Ἐτεόκλεις ἀρχηγέτα). 


As Hutchinson explains, 999 is betrayed as intrusive by the manuscript 
evidence. ἀρχηγέτα is a gloss on ἄναξ, and ᾿Ετεόκλεις is a gloss on the whole 
line. (The Aeschylean form of the vocative 15 Ετεόκλεες.) A parallel line 
referring to Polynices has fallen out, as Hermann realized. 

As 998 alludes to Eteocles’ occupation of the throne, the lost line ought 
to balance it by alluding to Polynices’ exile. E.g. 


(ἰώ ἰώ, δυστόνους φυγὼν φυγάς.» 
1000 ἰώ ἰώ, πάντων πολυπονώτατοι. 
ἰὼ bis ἀξ 7: semel cett. πολυστονώτατοι F (contra Σ) 


In each of the lines 998 and 1000-1004 there is uncertainty in the tradition 
as to whether ἰώ should appear once or twice. In all probability it should 
appear twice every time, making an iambic metron. 

After that, each of the lines, apart from this one, appears to have either 
a lekythion or an ithyphallic (omitting ἐν in 1001 with QA, and reading 
ἔνϑα for ὅπου in 1003 with Headlam). 1000 does not fit this pattern or admit 
of satisfactory metrical analysis at all, since a resolved position in iambics 
(-Aurto-) cannot stand before the syncopated metron „ia (see Hutchinson, 
132). Hermann and Wilamowitz adopt πολυστονώτατοι from F, which 
gives a rather leaden trimeter with medial caesura. F, however, has no 
authority, and this reading puts the verse out of line with its companions, 
which after ἰώ ἰώ all continue with the rhythm -- U “55. 

All is well if we alter πάντων to πάντα. The corruption would be a natural 
one. And note the scholium, πολλοὺς (not πλείστους) πόνους πονήσαντες. 


6 
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23-29 ὧν πόλις, ὧν γῆ καὶ λευκὸν ὕδωρ, 
ὕπατοί τε ϑεοὶ καὶ βαρύτιμοι 
χϑόνιοι ϑήκας κατέχοντες 
καὶ Ζεὺς σωτὴρ τρίτος, οἰκοφύλαξ ὁσίων ἀνδρῶν, 
δέξαιϑ᾽ ἱκέτην τὸν ϑηλυγενῆ 
στόλον αἰδοίωι πνεύματι χώρας. 


23 ὦ πόλις, ὦ Robortello 27 δέξασϑ᾽ Heath 


The relative clauses in 23 cannot possibly be attached to the preceding 
sentence. But they make an abrupt and awkward beginning to a new one. 
We expect an invocation of gods and heroes to begin with ὦ or ἀλλ᾽ ὦ. It 
is not surprising that the two &v’s were changed to ὦ as early as Robortello!, 
nor that so many editors (e.g. Schütz, Hermann, Paley, Sidgwick, Murray, 
Page) have accepted the emendation. If that had been the manuscript 
reading, no one would ever have queried it, even ifthey were troubled by 
the arithmetic of τρίτος in 26. Yet, just because ὦ... ὦ reads so naturally, it 
is very difficult to believe in its corruption to ὧν ... ὧν, which reads so 
unnaturally. 

It is surprising that no one appears to have thought of the simple expedient 
of assuming the loss of a dimeter between 22 and 23 containing, besides the 
antecedent of the relative pronouns, a beginning of the normal sort, for 
example 


ἀλλ᾽ ὦ πάτριοι δαίμονες "Ἄργους. 


ΟΕ Sept. 95 {(πάτριαΣ ... βρέτη δαιμόνων (where the adjective is restored 
with much probability from sch. τῶν πατρώιϊων ξοάνων). πάτριοι would be 
especially suitable here in the Danaids’ mouth, emphasizing their claim to 
be of Argive descent. They address themselves initially to the local divine 


1) Robortello gives ὦ ... ὦ as the reading of his manuscript source, but that is due to 
an error of presentation. See M. McCall, BICS 28 (1981) 9. 
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powers as a generality, the ϑεοὶ ἐγχώριοι, whoever they may be, all those 
presiding over the community, the land, and its life-giving waters. Some 
ofthem will be panhellenic deities, Olympians, as in the parodos of Septem 
we see the ϑεοὶ πολιάοχοι of 108 resolved into Zeus, Pallas, Poseidon, Ares, 
Aphrodite, Apollo, Artemis, Hera. The local heroes, though not gods, are 
naturally associated with the divine powers that protect the city. So 24-25, 
ὕπατοί τε ϑεοὶ καὶ βαρύτιμοι χϑόνιοι ϑήκας κατέχοντες, are not additions to 
the powers invoked in the line restored before 23 but a more exact specifica- 
tion of them. Similarly Ag. 88-90, πάντων δὲ ϑεῶν τῶν ἀστυνόμων, ὑπάτων, 
χϑονίων, τῶν τε ϑυραίων τῶν τ᾽ ἀγοραίων. Following the two categories of 
Olympians and heroes, Zeus Soter takes his place as τρίτος (see 
Johansen- Whittle on 26). 


40-48 νῦν δ᾽ ἐπικεκλομένα 
Δῖον πόρτιν ὑπερ- 
πόντιον τιμάορ᾽, ἵνιν {τ} 
Τἀνϑονόμου[σ] τᾶστ᾽ προγόνου 
βοὸς ἐξ ἐπιπνοίας 
45/46 Ζηνὸς Eyayıv ἐπωνυμίαι δ᾽ Erexgaiveto μόρσιμος αἰών 
εὐλόγως, "Erapov δ᾽ ἐγέννασεν. 


43 ita M: ἀνϑθονόμου τὸν Hartung: ἀνϑονομούσας Porson: ἀνϑονόμον τᾶς Tucker 


Most modern editors (Wecklein, Wilamowitz, Vürtheim, Page, Johansen) 
have taken Porson’s reading, which is as close as any to what M gives; 
ἀνϑονόμου τᾶς is of course ruled out by the impossible word order. Tucker 
objected to Porson’s emendation on four grounds, three of which are trifling 
and will not be repeated here. The remaining one, however, has substance: 
“The present (or imperfect) participle in such a use, without the article and 
unaccompanied by a finite verb, is scarcely Greek.’ It is certainly the 
adjective dv9ovönov, and not this present participle (of an unattested verb, 
though that is a minor point), that normal style leads us to expect in 
characterization of the πρόγονος βοῦς. Cf. ποιονόμοις in 50 (about to be 
quoted), and 539 ματέρος ἀνϑονόμους ἐπωπάς. E.W. Whittle in CQ 14 
(1964) 24 attempts to refute Tucker’s argument by citing a number of cases 
of present participles that express permanent or actual characteristics — 
phrases like Homer’s Ζεφύροιο λιγὺ πνείοντος, πυρὸς αἰϑομένοιο, ἀνδρὸς 
ἐπισταμένου, and in Aeschylus the uses at Supp. 752, 759, 780, Sept. 443, 
Ag. 1234-1236.? None of these, however, is comparable to the present 


2) He also refersto Soph. Ant. 1146, ΑἹ. 135, Eur. Tro. 1080, and Schwyzer-Debrunner 
408. 
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passage, where the reference is to a contingent and temporary feature of a 
figure of the past. 

There is alsö a metrical objection to ἀνθονομούσας. In the antistrophe, 
corresponding to Δῖον - ἐπιπνοίας, we have 


50 νῦν ἐν ποιονόμοις 
ματρὸς ἀρχαίας τόποις, τῶν 
πρόσϑε πόνων μνασαμένα 
τά τε νῦν ἐπιδείξω. 


This is M’s colometry, and it needs correction. It is a single period as far as 
πόνων at least, as the word-overruns show. That makes quite a long verse 
for Aeschylus (DE- 4), and one very much wants it to end there and take 
μνασαμένα τά τε νῦν ἐπιδείξω as a separate verse (4da,). That presupposes 
word-end after ἀνθονόμου. With ἀνϑονομούσας we should have to make 
the whole thing into one period. 

Tucker himself read &v8ovönov τᾶς, and found the approval of Sidgwick 
and Murray. It is then Epaphos, not Io, who is qualified as ‘browsing on 
daisies’. But the parallel allusions in 50 and 539 are against this. As Johansen 
and Whittle remark, ‘the idea of flower-browsing has no relevance to 
Epaphus’. See further Whittle, CQ 14 (1964) 25-28. So although this 
conjecture has the advantage of accommodating the transmitted τᾶς, it is 
otherwise unsatisfactory. 

ἀνϑονόμου must stand: not only is there no good alternative, it is in itself 
exactly what is wanted. προγόνου is equally inviolable. The corruption lies 
in τᾶς. The room for manoeuvre is very small, and Hartung’s τὸν appears 
the only possibility. It was natural for the article to be changed to agree 
with the following noun. 

In 45 I retain the punctuation of M and 2 after ἔφαψιν, despite the 
syntactic difficulty of relating the noun to the preceding sentence. The 
scholiast puts ἃ comma (so to speak) after βοός, paraphrasing: ἐπικαλούμεϑα 
τὸν Ivıv τῆς βοός, τὴν ἐπαφὴν τὴν ἐξ ἐπιπνοίας τοῦ Διός (καὶ τὴν ἐπαφὴν 
Paley). Certainly ἐξ ἐπιπνοίας seems to need the qualification Ζηνός. Aes- 
chylus is obviously reworking the expression he has used in the anapaests 
at 16f., τῆς οἰστροδόνου βοὸς ἐξ ἐπαφῆς κἀξ ἐπιπνοίας Διός. That passage 
makes it more or less imperative to keep ἔφαψιν in close connection with 
ἐξ ἐπιπνοίας, not cut it off by punctuating with Schütz and others at Ζηνός 
— a measure which eases the construction of the first sentence only to bring 
utter confusion into the second. Ζηνός cannot be dissociated from Eyayıv 
any more than from ἐπιπνοίας. It must be taken ἀπὸ κοινοῦ with both 
nouns. 
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52-55 τῶν πρόσϑε πόνων 
μνασαμένα τά τε νῦν ἐπιδείξω 
πιστὰ τεχμήρια, γαιονόμοισι δ᾽ ἄ- 
ελπτά περ ὄντα φανεῖται. 


γαιονόμοισι δ᾽ Hermann: τά τ᾽ ἀνόμοια | οἶδ᾽ Μ (τά τ᾽ in ras.) 


Hermann’s emendation is superior to all others in its proximity to the ductus 
litterarum. No serious objection can be raised to the form of the word: from 
Homer onwards ä-stems frequently form compounds with -o- as the link 
element?, and this is the normal pattern in the case of yata/yfj, not in the 
poetic form yaıo- but in the form yew- from *yno-. yewvönog is attested, 
albeit rarely. 

The meaning is, ‘by recalling the saga of Io I present these credentials 
now in this chorus, and also later they will be made apparent to the local 
inhabitants, surprising as they will find them’. A programmatic statement 
pointing forward to the dialogue in 274 ff. 


63-64 tätono χώρων ποταμῶν τ᾽ ἡ ἐργομένα 
πενϑεῖ νέον οἶκτον ἠϑέων. 


Victorius made the emendation that lay nearest to the eye: ἅτ᾽ ἀπὸ." ἅτε is 
unquestionably right. ἀπὸ is always printed, but may be wrong. And clearly 
there is something else wrong in what follows, since ‘from areas and rivers’ 
does not make sense. ‘A quibusnam locis?’” Hermann demanded, ‘et num 
aquatilis avis est Juscinia?’ And with that he altered to ἀπὸ χλωρῶν πετάλων 
ἐγρομένα, comparing Od. 19.520, where the nightingale sings in early 
spring δενδρέων ἐν πετάλοισι καϑεζομένη πυκινοῖσιν. Wecklein in his 1902 
commentary preferred Martin’s rather prosaic ἀπὸ χώρων προτέρων ἐργο- 
μένα, but in his note he suggests following the Homeric passage more 
closely with ἐπὶ χλωρῶν πετάλων ἑζομένα. 

Hermann’s second question had been answered by Paley. The nightingale 
may not be an aquatic bird, but it does frequent places near water. Paley 
cited Rhes. 546 Σιμόεντος ἡμένα κοίτας, and Johansen— Whittle provide 
several further references, among which Ant. Lib. 11.11 is especially note- 
worthy: ἣ μὲν (’Andav) παρὰ ποταμοὺς καὶ λόχμας τὸν παῖδα τὸν Ἴτυν 
ϑρηνεῖ. These passages show that ποταμῶν has every right to appear in our 
context; and also that it cannot be connected with ἐργομένα (or εἰργομένα, 
as Victorius rightly restored). The nightingale is not kept away from rivers. 
So εἰργομένα must be construed with ἠϑέων: she expresses grief in a new 


® See Debrunner, Griech. Wortbildungslehre 66 £. 
® Robortello had printed ἃ τἀπὸ. 
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lament, being excluded from her familiar haunts, that is, from where she 
lived with Tereus. Cf. Virg. E. 6.80, Paus. 10.4.9. 

It was Scheer who first combined Hermann’s χλωρῶν (and deletion of 
τ with the transmitted ποταμῶν." He justified the epithet by citing Eur. 
Hel. 349 χλωρὸν Εὐρώταν (a haunt of nightingales, incidentally, Alcm. 
10(2).6-7), and there is also Pho. 659f. ῥέεϑρα χλοερά, cited by Johan- 
sen— Whittle. 

It remains to identify the right preposition to govern the phrase. Victo- 
rius’ ἀπὸ is just intelligible, taken as ‘aments from the green rivers’, meaning 
that we hear the song coming from that direction. But it is doubtful whether 
a good parallel exists for ἀπό used in that way, and ἀπὸ χλωρῶν ποταμῶν 
immediately before eigyon&va would be seriously confusing to the hearer, 
as to the reader. Much to be preferred is ἐπί, ‘by green rivers’. Cf. Hes. Op. 
758 ἐπὶ κρηνάων οὐρεῖν, Xen. Anab. 2.5.18 ποταμοὶ δ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ὧν ἔξεστιν ἡμῖν 
ταμιεύεσϑαι; in Homer in this sense with the dative, Il. 5.598, etc. The 
corruption of ἐπὶ to ono is easily explicable in the circumstances. First 
(probably still at the uncial stage) EIII became ΟἿ] under the influence of 
öra three lines earlier. Then in a minuscule copy the τ was misread as o, as 
has happened in several places in M.* The copyist of M thus found oro in 
his exemplar. He apparently began by emending this to απο, consciously 
or unconsciously, and then changed this back to the meaningless oo of the 
copy in front of him. 


68-72 τὼς καὶ ἐγὼ φιλόδυρτος Ἰαονίοισι νόμοισι 
δάπτω τὰν ἁπαλὰν {Ν})εϊλοϑερῆ παρειάν 
ἀπειρόδακρύν τε καρδιᾶν. 


Page and Johansen should not have let themselves be seduced by Whittle’s 
νομοῖσι (interpreted ‘in Ionian pastures’ = in Greece), or by his objections 
to the usual interpretation, ‘in Ionian strains’. ‘In the same way here am I 
lamenting and scratching my Egyptian cheeks in Greek pastures’ would 
give a pleasing enough antithesis. But firstly it is highly probable that 
Aeschylus wrote εἰλοϑερῆ (Musgrave) in 71, not Νειλοϑερῆ.7 Secondly 
although the Queen and chorus in Persai use ‘Ionian’ for ‘Greek’ (178, 563, 
1011, 1025), in accordance with the fact that the Persians actually did call 
the Greeks Yaunä (cf. Ar. Ach. 104), there is no basis for the idea that 
Aeschylus would have attributed this usage to the Egyptian-reared Danaids. 
Ἰαονίοισι νομοῖσι is a very improbable way of saying ‘in Greece’. 


> Studien zu den Dramen des Aeschylos (1914) 44, overlooked by Johansen- Whittle. 

6) See Johansen’s 1970 edition, p. 13, and Johansen— Whittle II 71, III 369. 

N “Nile-warmed cheek’ is a most unlikely expression, whereas eiA09egNg is a natural 
poetic variant of the prose εἰληϑερής; cf. 154f. μελανϑὲς ἡλιόχτυπον γένος. 
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“In Ionian strains’, on the other hand, is a perfectly straightforward 
adjunct to the idea of sung lament contained in φιλόδυρτος. In Ag. 1140ff. 
we have ἀμφὶ δ᾽ abtäg ϑροεῖς νόμον ἄνομον, οἷά τις ξουϑὰ ... φιλοίκτοις 
φρεσὶν Ἴτυν Ἴτυν στένουσ᾽ ... ἀηδών (where, just as here, the sung lament 
is compared to the nightingale’s; cf. νόμοι of birdsong in Alcm. 40), and in 
the antistrophe δυσφάτωι κλαγγᾶι μελοτυπεῖς ὁμοῦ τ᾽ ὀρϑίοις Ev νόμοις. 
Ἰαονίοισι νόμοισι means ‘in the Ionian scale’, Ἰαστί, just as Telestes PMG 
810.3 Φρύγιον ἄεισαν νόμον means Φρυγιστί. That the Ionian mode was 
used in some tragic song is attested by the following passages: 

Ath. 625b (from Heraclides Ponticus, fr. 163 W.) διόπερ οὐδὲ τὸ τῆς Ἰαστὶ 
γένος ἁρμονίας οὔτ᾽ ἀνθηρὸν οὔϑ᾽ ἱλαρόν ἐστιν, ἀλλ᾽ αὐστηρὸν καὶ σκληρόν, 
ὄγκον δ᾽ ἔχον οὐκ ἀγεννῆ᾽ διὸ καὶ τῆι τραγωιδίαι προσφιλὴς ἡ ἁρμονία. 

Ps.-Plut. De Mus. 17. 11374 καὶ περὶ τοῦ Λυδίου δ᾽ οὐκ ἠγνόει (ὁ Πλάτων), 
καὶ περὶ τῆς Ἰάδος: ἠπίστατο γὰρ ὅτι ἡ τραγωιδία ταύτηι τῆι μελοποιίαι 
κέχρηται. 

Psellus, De Tragoedia 58 τῶν δὲ τόνων πλεῖστον μὲν ἡ παλαιὰ (sc. pre- 
Euripidean tragedy) κέχρηται τῶι τε Δωρίωι καὶ τῶι Μιξολυδίωι ... κέχρηται 
δὲ καὶ ταῖς ἀνειμέναις τότε καλουμέναις ἁρμονίαις, τῆι τε Ἰαστὶ καὶ ἀνειμένηι 
εΛυδιστί. τοῦ δὲ Φρυγίου καὶ Λυδίου Σοφοκλῆς ἥψατο πρῶτος." 

This last passage seems to imply occasional use of the Ionian mode by 
Aeschylus, and Heraclides’ reference to an ὄγκος οὐκ ἀγεννής is in accord 
with standard ancient perceptions of Aeschylus’ manner. It should not be 
argued that Aristoxenus’ and Heraclides’ statements about the tragedians’ 
music were based merely on inferences from such passages as Supp. 69. 
They may have been so in part, but there can never have been poectic 
mentions of‘Mixolydian’, nor ofthe Hypodorian and Hypophrygian which 
Agathon is said to have introduced. Aristoxenus at least was a trained 
musician living at a time when it was still possible to hear the original music 
of fifth-century tragedy, and he was able to draw on information given by 
older technical writers too. 

Finally, an association between the Ionian mode and lamentation is given 
by the scholiast on Pers. 938, Μαριανδυνοῦ ϑρηνητῆρος: ... καὶ αὐλοὶ δέ 
τινές εἰσι Μαριανδυνοὶ ἐπιτηδειότητα ἔχοντες εἰς τὰς ϑρηνωιδίας. καὶ τὸ 
περιφερόμενον (Carm. pop. 878) 


αὐλεῖ Μαριανδυνοῖς καλάμοις κρούων Ἰαστί, 


ὡς τῶν Μαριανδυνῶν ϑρηνωιδῶν ὄντων. 


8). Ed. R. Browning in ΓΕΡΑ͂Σ, Studies presented to G. Thomson (1963); partly repro- 
duced as Soph. t 99a Radt. 
9 ΟΕ Aristox. fr. 79 W. ap. Vit. Soph. p. 40 Radt. 
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A question arises over the accentuation of xagdıav in 72, because the 
metre shows that the normally accented i is here consonantalized or, as we 
may say, yodded (kar-dyän), as also in 799 and Sept. 289 (cf. Greek Metre 
14). It is a superbly academic question, because in strophic song the word 
accents had to give way to the melody. Johansen’s καρδιάν is certain!y more 
tenable than Wilamowitz’s κάρδιαν. He is able to refer to M. Scheller’s 
work, Die Oxytonierung der griech. Substantiven auf -ı& (1951) 126ff., for 
evidence of a development -ia > -ıd asa result of consonantal pronunciation 
ofthe iota. That presumably represents a generic realignment: nouns in -ıä 
being normally either paroxytone or oxytone, when excluded from the 
former class they joined the latter. But the effect of an occasional yodding 
in the classical period was not necessarily the same. There are two other 
possibilities. 

(i) Loss of the accent. We may cite the analogy of what happened in 
Vedic Sanskrit in parallel circumstances. The raised accent (udatta) which 
corresponds historically to the Greek acute had come to be followed auto- 
matically on the next syllable (unless another udatta was imminent) by a 
further rise coupled with a fall (svarita). For example, kua ‘where’ became 
as it were kud. When an accented i or u become consonantalized before 
another vowel, the udätta did not transfer itself to that vowel (*kva) but 
disappeared, leaving an ‘independent svarita’ (kvä); likewise Dyaus (voca- 
tive) from Diaus, etc. The parallel process in Greek terms would be xäg- 
Sidv  κὰρδιὰν. 

(i) A circumflex on the long vowel following the yod, καρδιᾶν. This 
seems to me the most logical answer, the contonation on the syllables 
διᾶν being shifted wholly on to the long vowel. 


77-81 ἀλλὰ Yeoi γενέται κλύετ᾽ εὖ τὸ δίκαιον ἰδόντες, 
ἥβαν μὴ τέλεον δόντες ἔχειν παρ᾽ αἶσαν, 
ὕβριν δ᾽ ἐτύμως στυγόντες. 


Johansen - Whittle rightly adopt ἥβαν, which Σ must have had, in preference 
to ηβαι in the text of M, with which τέλεον becomes difficult to construe. 
But misled by examples of διδόναι ἔχειν in reference to giving in marriage 
— as ifthe consecutive infinitive were uniquely appropriate in that context 
— they take the ἥβα to be that of the Danaid maidens, ‘grant possession of 
youth in wedlock’. So far as I know, ἥβην ἔχειν never means to possess 
anyone else’s ἥβη, only one’s own.!® It is most often the male ἥβη that is 
spoken of, and this is associated with corporal and sexual vigour. Σ is 


19 Cf. I. 13.484, h. Herm. 375, Thgn. 1007, 1119, Simon. eleg. 8.6, Tyrt. 10.28, Soph. 
O.T. 741, Eur. Alc. 289. 
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therefore correct in glossing with τὴν τῶν Αἰγυπτιαδῶν. Aeschylus does not 
specify that it was their ἥβη any more than that it was their ὕβρις, because 
he wants the sons of Aegyptus to be seen as instances of a general principle. 
‘Not allowing (anyone) to have ἥβη fulfilled (by marriage) in transgression 
of what is due.’ 


104-111 ἰδέσϑω +8’ ἐσ ὕβριν 
βρότειον οἷα νεάζει πυϑμήντ 
δι᾽ ἁμὸν γάμον τεϑαλώς 
δυσπαραβούλοισι φρεσίν 
καὶ διάνοιαν μαινόλιν 

110 κέντρον ἔχων ἄφυκτον, τἄ- 
ται δ᾽ ἀπάταιΐ μεταγνούς. 


After the general reflections in 87-103 on Zeus’ unfathomability and his 
habit of effortlessly casting men down from their towering ambitions, δὴ 
᾿ς deserves consideration in 104 as an alternative to the facile δ᾽ eig which 
has been printed since Hermann. ‘Let him then look to this current outrage.’ 

The next line is also unmetrical as transmitted: where ola stands, we need 
two longs. Most editors are content to substitute οἵαι (Schütz), οἵαν (first 
considered by Wellauer), οἵα (Hermann), οἷον (Pauw), or οἷος (Whittle). 
The first of these seems to me the most natural and easy way of providing 
the necessary syntactic connection. 

At the same time Schütz proposed βρότειος, and the merits of this further 
change should not be overlooked. As a qualification of ὕβριν, βρότειον is 
otiose, as there has been no thought of any hybris other than that of mortals. 
πυϑμήν on the other hand does stand in want of definition. The following 
phrases make it certain that the word refers to the family of Aegyptus, the 
metaphor being the same as in Cho. 260 ἀρχικός ... öde... nugunv. That is 
the stem that has δυσπαράβουλοι φρένες growing on it, and a διάνοια 
μαινόλις goading it.!? βρότειος ... πυϑμήν makes this clearer and improves 
the stylistic balance. 

Yet it still leaves the πυϑμήν strangely ill-defined. It is better, I think, to 
amend it to Βήλειος. Belus was the father of Aegyptus and Danaus 
(319-323). It would be pedantic to object that, as the chorus are themselves 
granddaughters of Belus, they would be condemning themselves along 
with their cousins. Aeschylus would perhaps have wished to write Αἰγύπτου 
πυϑμήν, ifit had fitted the verse; or perhaps that would have been too direct 


11) Tucker’s οἷ᾽ ἀννεάζει is gauche. The idea of renewal is alien to the context. 
12) Johansen-Whittle should not have attempted to make it at the same time a stem 
of hybris, so confusing the imagery. 
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for his liking. In any case a house of fifty men has a more obvious claim to 
be the family’s πυϑμήν than one of fifty girls.!? 

There is no difficulty in the long anceps Βή- responding with short anceps 
in 97. There is a very similar case at 540 λειμῶνα βούχιλον Evdev Ἰώ “ 549 
περᾶι δὲ Τεύϑραντος ἄστυ Μυσῶν. 

Another crux looms at 110f. M may at first have had ἄταν δ᾽ ἀπάταν, 
but the corrector changed both endings to -aı, which accords with the 
scholiast’s explanation of ἀπάται as adjectival (= τῆι ἀπατητικῆι). μεταγνούς 
presumably refers to the Aegyptiads’ decisive commitment to a fatal course 
of action. The obvious parallel is Ag. 221 τὸ παντότολμον φρονεῖν μετέγνω. 
The participle will need a complement to express the character or result of 
the μεταγνῶναι, and it seems likely that ἄταν was the most important 
element in the phrase. The difficulty is ἀπάται, as the Aegyptiads have not 
tricked anyone. If the word is sound, it must refer to their own delusion. 
Commentators compare on the one hand Pers. 93-98 δολόμητιν δ᾽ ἀπάταν 
ϑεοῦ τίς ἀνὴρ ϑνατὸς ἀλύξει; ... παράγει βροτὸν eig ἀρκύστατ᾽ "Ara, and on 
the other Soph. Ant. 615-617 ἁ γὰρ δὴ πολύπλαγκχτος ἐλπὶς ... πολλοῖς 
δ᾽ ἀπάτα κουφονόων ἐρώτων. ἄταν (δ᾽) ἀπάται μεταγνούς can perhaps be 
understood on these lines, ‘having shifted to a fatal course in their deluded 
fancy’. 

At the cost of a slight departure from the transmitted text one could 
consider Westphal’s ἄτας δ᾽ ἀπάταν, ‘having committed themselves into 
Ate’s deception’. Or if the word ἀπάτα is itself deceptive, one may think 
of ἄταν (δ᾽) ἀγαπᾶν, ‘having decided to embrace ruin’. This would give a 
construction exactly parallel to that in Ag. 221, and a nice echo of Hes. Op. 
58 ἑὸν κακὸν ἀμφαγαπῶντες (of men’s fatal attraction to women — very 
pertinent here). ἀγαπᾶν is not otherwise found in Aeschylus or Sophocles. 
This conjecture was largely anticipated by Jurenka, Wien. St. 22 (1900) 186 
(δ᾽ ἀγαπᾶ). 


123-124 ϑεοῖς δ᾽ ἐναγέα τέλεα, πελομένων καλῶς, 
ἐπίδρομ᾽, ὁπόϑι ϑάνατος ἀπῆι. 


The meaning of these two lines has escaped commentators. ἐναγέα τέλεα 
are offices or ceremonies that are subject to supernatural displeasure because 
of pollution or some other religious fault. The chorus has in mind the 
impious marriages with which they are threatened. ἐπίδρομος, in what 
seems to be its only other pre-Hellenistic appearance, means ‘subject to 
incursion’ (Il. 6.434 ἔνϑα μάλιστα | μβατός ἐστι πόλις καὶ ἐπίδρομον ἔπλετο 
τεῖχος). This, or ‘overrun’, is also its meaning in other passages where 


13) Hypermestra addresses Lynceus as Belide in Ovid, Her. 14.73. 
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associated with a dative; see LS] s.v., 1.1. 9eoig ἐπίδρομα should therefore 
mean ‘vulnerable to invasion by the gods’: an original but not obscure 
image. The two subordinate clauses fit into the structure easily. πελομένων 
καλῶς = “just as things seem to be going well’, or less likely ‘if things turn 
out well’. Cf. Sept. 274 εὖ ξυντυχόντων. ὁπόϑι ϑάνατος ἀπῆι = ‘provided 
that (in a case where) death has not supervened’. Not even the gods can 
counter death. The whole sentence sits perfectly in the context. In 155£. the 
chorus likened its laments to dirges. “Though alive, I honour myself with 
γόοι.᾽ Following the ephymnion the thought continues, ‘But so long as I 
am not actually dead, there is hope that the gods may rescue me. Oh, the 
uncertainty!” 


ἰὼ δυσάγκριτοι πόνοι: 
ποῖ τόδε κῦμ᾽ ἀπάξει; 


And in the next strophe (134-140), ‘I have been fortunate so far, but as to 
the eventual outcome, I pray to Zeus to make it favourable’. 


254-259 καὶ πᾶσαν alav, ἧς δι᾽ ἁγνὸς ἔρχεται 
255 Στρυμών, τὸ πρὸς δύνοντος ἡλίου χρατῶ- 
ὁρίζομαι δὲ τήν τε Περραιβῶν χϑόνα 
Πίνδου τε τἀπέκεινα, Παιόνων πέλας, 
ὄρη te Δωδωναῖα. συντέμνει δ᾽ ὅρος 
ὑγρᾶς ϑαλάσσης: τῶνδε τἀπὶ τάδε κρατῶ. 


The idea underlying Aeschylus’ definition of Pelasgus’ realm is that what 
is now Hellenic mainland was formerly Pelasgic. He sets the Strymon as 
the eastern boundary so as to include Chalcidice, which is one of the areas 
where ‘Pelasgians’ were still to be found in the fifth century (Thuc. 4.109.4; 
cf. Hdt. 1.57.1 with How- Wells). From there he draws a line somewhere 
to the north of Thessaly, crossing Pindus and Epirus to reach the coast 
somewhere in the vicinity of Corcyra. 

Friis Johansen (Classica et Mediaevalia 27 [1966] 49-52, and Johansen- 
Whittle ad loc.) has made what seems at first sight a persuasive case for 
transposing Περραιβῶν and Παιόνων. The Paiones are located by Homer 
on the Axios (Il. 2.848-850) and by Herodotus on the Strymon (5.1.1, 3.2, 
etc.);by Thucydides on both (2.96.3, 98.2, 99.4); cf. Pind. Pae. 2.61. Polybius 
(23.10.4) says that Paionia was the old name of Emathia, that is, the country 
west of the Axios and to the north of Pieria. We should therefore expect 
the Paiones to be mentioned, if at all, between the Strymon and the Pindus, 
not as representatives of north-western regions. As for the Perrhaiboi, 
Homer puts them at ‘Dodona’ (clearly a Thessalian Dodona, not the Molos- 
sian one), on the Titaresios, a tributary of the Peneios (Il. 2.749 ff.), and in 
h. Ap. 218 they appear on Apollo’s route between Pieria and Iolkos. At a 
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later period, however, many Perrhaiboi migrated westwards across Pindus 
(Strabo 9.5.12, 19, 22), and this provides at least a possible basis for Aes- 
chylus’ naming them in association with τἀπέκεινα Πίνδου and with the ὄρη 
Δωδωναῖα, especially if, as Johansen assumes, he took Homer’s Perrhaibian 
Dodona to be the seat of the famous oracle. At any rate, Homer might 
have given the cue for associating the names Dodona and Perrhaiboi. 

The attractions of Johansen’s transposition are apparent; but Ihave come 
to the conclusion that it is mistaken. His argument is defective in several 
respects. 

(i) He ignores other fifth-century evidence for the location ofthe Perrhai- 
boi. In his own support he could have quoted Soph. fr. 271, where the 
Inachus is described as flowing ἀπ᾽ ἄκρας Πίνδου Λάκμου τ᾽ ἀπὸ Περραιβῶν 
towards Amphilochia and Acarnania: here are Strabo’s migrant Perrhaiboi 
settled on Mt. Lakmon at the north-west end of the Pindus range. But it is 
one thing to define Lakmon as belonging to Perrhaiboi, another to use ‘the 
Perrhaiboi’ as an indication ofa geographical area. In general they continued 
to be thought ofas belonging to the country north ofthe Peneios. Herodotus 
puts them in the vale of Tempe, around Gonnos (7.128.1, cf. 131, 173.4). 
Thucydides relates how Brasidas, after camping near Pharsalus, proceeded 
northwards across the Thessalian plain ἐς Περραιβίαν, and the Perrhaiboi 
conducted him round Olympus to Dion (4.78.5-6). Most significant of all, 
perhaps, is the fact that Aeschylus himself wrote a play called Perrhaibides, 
which fairly certainly concerned itself with the story of Ixion and was 
therefore located in the regions north of the Peneios (frr. 184-186 a, cf. 89). 

(ii) Johansen does not take account of the difference between ὁρίζομαι 
τὴν II---ov χϑόνα and Π----ῶὧν πέλας, but assumes both peoples to be 
included in Pelasgus’ empire, referring vaguely to ‘the Greek affiliations of 
the Paeonians and Perrhaebians’. It is certainly probable that the people 
whose land is the object of ὁρίζομαι is meant to be included, especially in 
view of Eur. Telephus fr. 102.1 Austin (=69%.1 N.), ὦ γαῖα πατρίς, ἣν 
Πέλοψ ὁρίζεται. But to say ‘I rule the regions beyond Pindus, near the 
P---s’ surely implies that the P-—--s are a neighbouring nation on the 
other side of the frontier. Now, of the two peoples in question, the Perrhai- 
boi were certainly considered to be Greek (Hdt. 7.131-132), and should 
accordingly be included in Pelasgus’ kingdom, whereas the Paiones, who 
lay far to the north according to most sources, were not (so far as I can 
discover) regarded as Greek. They are ranged among the Trojans’ allies in 
Homer, and in Hdt. 9.32.1 they are pretty clearly counted among Mar- 
donius’ barbarian forces. According to Strabo 7 fr. 38, they were commonly 
considered to be related to the Phrygians. They should therefore be situated 
beyond Pelasgus’ borders. With the transmitted text this seems to be the 
case, while the Perrhaiboi are equally correctly part ofthe empire. Johansen’s 
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transposition has the unfortunate effect of putting them both on the wrong 
sides of the border. 

(iii) Johansen does not sufficiently consider Aeschylus’ purpose in naming 
these peoples. To cover the space between Strymon and Pindus he needs to 
name a major tribe at the northern limits of Hellas. It would not have been 
too surprising if he had put τήν te Μακεδόνων χϑόνα. But Macedon’s claim 
to be Hellenic had not been recognized for more than a decade or two (if 
that) before Supplices was written (Hdt. 5.22), and Aeschylus may not have 
been convinced by it; inany case it depended on immigration by descendants 
of Heracles, so that the region would not have been Pelasgic/Hellenic at a 
prior epoch. Apart from the Makedones, the Perrhaiboi, extending as they 
did across the northern part of Thessaly beyond the Peneios, were the most 
natural choice for Aeschylus’ purpose. 

For the sector west of Pindus there was no such obvious solution in terms 
of Hellenic tribes. The Molossians and Thesprotians together might have 
served (cf. Prom. 829-831), if Aeschylus considered them Hellenic, but there 
was no point in picking out for special mention those Perrhaiboi who 
occupied Mt. Lakmon in the corner of the region. Dodona was the main 
feature of interest from the Panhellenic viewpoint, and its mention in 258 
is natural enough, especially in view of the ‘Pelasgic’ associations of the 
name. In order to give some general indication of the northern boundary 
Aeschylus chose to name a large barbarian nation, as we can see from the 
phrasing II---ov πέλας. It is still surprising to find the Paiones named at 
this point. However, it is possible to quote Strabo 1.2.20 (on Homer’s 
geographical knowledge), ὁμοίως δὲ (καταλέγει) καὶ τοῖς Παίοσι τοὺς ὁμό- 
ρους Δόλοπας καὶ Σελλοὺς περὶ Δωδώνην μέχρι ᾿Αχελώιου, which seems to 
bring the south-western extremities of the Paionian territory well down 
towards Epirus. Aeschylus’ conceptions of the geography and ethnography 
of these wild northern areas are likely to have been considerably vaguer 
than Strabo’s. He may have known no better name than that of the Paiones 
with which to label the barbarıan hinterland of Epirus. 

Tucker’s emendation Χαόνων πέλας remains an alternative worthy of 
recollection. The Chaones lived immediately up the coast from the Thespro- 
tians, and they were certainly barbarians (Thuc. 2.68.9, 80.5, 81.3, 6; ps.- 
Scymnus 445). 


274-276 ᾿Αργεῖαι γένος 
ἐξευχόμεσϑα σπέρμά τ᾽ εὐτέχνου βοός. 
καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἀληϑῆ πάντα προσφύσω λόγωι. 

276 λόγων Μ’ 


The expression προσφύσω λόγωι is paralleled only in Ar. Nub. 372, τοῦτό 
γέ τοι τῶι νυνὶ λόγωι εὖ προσέφυσας, a passage which confirms the natural 
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presumption that the meaning is ‘I shall graft on to what Ihave been saying. 
What does the coryphaeus promise to add? Not ‘all these true things’, for 
they are the content of the existing λόγος, and cannot be grafted on to 
themselves. The promise must be to substantiate the truth of the claim to 
Argive descent; it points forward to the stichomythia 291-324. The required 
meaning, however, cannot be extracted from the words καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἀληϑῆ 
πάντα. Even if we mentally supply εἶναι, it does not make sense to say ‘I 
shall graft on to my statement the fact that all this is true’. 

Whittle (Symb. Osl. 50 [1975] 18-20, and in Johansen- Whittle) makes 
the rather rough emendation καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἀληϑῆ᾽ πάντα προσφύσω λόγον. ‘And 
this is true: I shall add the whole story.’ I call it rough not because it is a 
violent change of the paradosis but because it produces rough style. A. 
Sommerstein effects a notable improvement by writing x&g ταῦτ᾽ ἀληϑῆ, 
‘and (to prove) that this is true’ (BICS 24 [1977] 69). Her refers to the 
forensic orators’ use of this expression, as in Lys. 3.20 ὡς οὖν καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἀληϑῆ 
λέγω, τούτων ὕμιν τοὺς παραγενομένους μάρτυρας παρέξομαι, 13.42, 66, 68, 
etc.; 13.72 καὶ ὡς ἀληϑῆ λέγω, τοῦτο τὸ ψήφισμα ἐλέγξει, 19.23 ὡς τοίνυν 
ταῦτ᾽ ἐστιν ἀληϑῆ, κάλει μοι Εὔνομον, εἴς. 

But the second half of the line remains unsatisfactory. Changing λόγωι 
to λόγον destroys the close parallel with Aristophanes, which has indicated 
to us that the Aöyog is not ‘the story’ which is to follow but the propositions 
already made. Besides, when Lysias announces that he is going to confirm 
the truth of what he has just said, he adduces witnesses or some other form 
of evidence. πάντα λόγον does not contain this idea, only that of further 
assertion. In addition to Sommerstein’s x&g, therefore, we should adopt 
Zakas’ change of πάντα to πιστά: ‘and that this is true, I shall graft trust- 
worthy guarantees on to what I have said’.!* Cf. 53f., τά te νῦν ἐπιδείξω 
πιστὰ τεκμήρια, and, referring forward to the present passage, γαιονόμοισι 
δ᾽ ἄελπτά περ ὄντα (πιστὰ) φανεῖται; Ag. 352. 

With this reading, the first word of Pelasgus’ reply, 277 ἄπιστα μυϑεῖσϑ᾽ 
ὦ ξέναι κλυεῖν ἐμοί, picks up the coryphaeus’ πιστά and receives a new 
emphasis from it. Compare 354, where his initial ὁρῶ picks up the chorus’ 
ide, 376 ἄγος picking up their ἄγος φυλάσσου, 397 οὐκ εὔκριτον τὸ κρῖμα 
picking up κρῖνε σέβας τὸ πρὸς ϑεῶν, and 438 καὶ δὴ πέφρασμαι picking up 
their τάδε φράσαι. 


14) Zakas actually wished to read καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἀληϑεῖ πιστὰ προσφύσω λόγωι. 
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295-298 -- μὴ καὶ λόγος τις Ζῆνα μιχϑῆναι βροτῶι; 
296 -- χἄκρυπτά γ᾽ Ἥρας ταῦτα ἡπαλλαγμάτωντ 
298 -- πῶς οὖν τελευτᾶι βασιλέωιν νείκη τάδε; 


The distribution of the speakers in this whole dialogue is a matter of some 
doubt and controversy. M offers no paragraphi, let alone speakers’ names. 
In 291-293 the chorus launches off with a tentative statement about Argive 
antiquity: “They say there was once a priestess of Hera called Io.’ The king 
confirms this emphatically. Then follow the lines above (there is no line 
294; the number was assigned by Dindorf to a verse supposed lost after 
293). Most editors attribute 295 to Pelasgus, whether or not they suppose 
a verse of the chorus to have been lost between 293 and 295. They assume 
that from this point on, Pelasgus is asking all the questions, to test the 
chorus’ knowledge. It is certain that by 314 he is the questioner, though by 
that stage we have reached the Egyptian phase of the story, to which his 
knowledge may not have extended. It is likely that Pelasgus is already the 
questioner in 298-311, for otherwise the chorus will appear to regress from 
modestly displayed knowledge to questions that betray no knowledge, only 
to switch abruptly to confident statements at 308. (Cf. Johansen- Whittle, 
I 232£.) But how is the transition made from Pelasgus as answerer (293) to 
Pelasgus as questioner (298)? 295 is a question, but this is not in itself a 
sufficient reason for giving it to the king. The contrast in tone between 293 
ἦν ὡς μάλιστα and 295 μὴ καὶ λόγος τις ...; is too great for them to be 
successive lines uttered by the same person. But there is no reason to assume 
a lacuna if 295 15 attributed to the chorus. And so it must be. The tentative 
tone μὴ καὶ λόγος τις ...; is exactly that of their initial gambit, κληιδοῦχον 
Ἥρας φασί ..., and the positive tone of the reply χἄκρυπτά γ᾽ Ἥρας ... is 
exactly that of the king’s reply in 293, ἣν ὡς μάλιστα. 

There must now be either an interruption of the stichomythic pattern 
by a distich (ΠΕ. 296 + 298; there is no transmitted line 297) or a lacuna 
after 296 (ΧΟ. ‘297’ £ > Porson). The second alternative is distinctly 
preferable, not merely on formal grounds, but to ease the otherwise very 
abrupt switch of Pelasgus from statement to questioning. 

The textual crux in 296 must here be considered. I have assumed Her- 
mann’s xäxgurnta for καὶ κρυπτά to be right, though Portus’ κοὐ κρυπτά or 
Stanley’s κοὐ χρύβδα remain possible alternatives. At any rate a negative is 
essential. 

παλλαγμάτων must conceal a neuter plural agreeing with äxgunta, and 
the gloss ai negınkoxai shows that it was nominative, not accusative. Most 
editors have accepted Hermann’s (τἀμ)παλάγματα, which is close to the 
paradosis but questionable from the point of view of sense. The word is 
attested only in Hesychius, where it is explained as ἐμπλοκαί, ‘entangle- 
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ments’, which is indeed just what one would expect it to mean. But this 
does not agree with the gloss in M (‘embraces’), and ἐμπαλάσσομαι does 
not seen otherwise to occur in an erotic or indeed in any metaphorical 
sense. The right word, as Stanley saw, is παλαίσματα, in accord with the 
metaphor used by Aeschylus in connection with another divine lover ofa 
mortal priestess at Ag. 1206, ἀλλ᾽ ἦν παλαιστὴς κάρτ᾽ ἐμοὶ πνέων χάριν, 
where Denniston—Page refer to Παλαιστώ as ἃ hetaera’s name on a vase by 
Euphronios. Another early example of erotic imagery from this sphere is 
Thgn. 1335, γυμνάζεται οἴκαδε ἐλϑών, εὕδων σὺν καλῶι παιδὶ πανημέριος, 
which is paralleled in Eupolis fr. 171.2 K.-A. οὐκ οἴκαδ᾽ ἐλϑὼν τὴν σεαυτοῦ 
γυμνάσεις δάμαρτα; cf. later Ov. Her. 5.140 luctando, Suet. Dom. 22 xAıvo- 
πάλη, Apul. Met. 2.17 and 9.5 (veneris) colluctationes, and especially, in view 
of the gloss ai περιπλοκαί, Paul. Sil. A.P. 5.259.5-7 


xei μὲν παννυχίηισιν ὁμιλήσασα παλαίστραις 
ταῦτα φέρεις, ὄλβου παντὸς ὑπερπέταται, 
ὅς σε περιπλέγδην ἔχε πήχεσιν. 


We have, then, κἄκρυπτά γ᾽ Ἥρας ταῦτα ( > παλαίσματα. Butler’s ταῦτά 
(γ᾽ ἦν» π. seems to come close to supplying what is needed, though after 
the καὶ ... γε one may prefer to avoid a second γε by writing ταῦτ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἦν, 
where the ἄρα contributes the nuance ‘as it turned out’, or an infinitive such 
as ἄγειν. 

A syllable may always fall out, and TIAAAIC could become TIAAAAT 
without the intervention of unfamiliar gremlins. But why should -nata 
have become -uätav? As we have already concluded that the following line 
has gone missing, the most obvious explanation is that a copyist’s eye slipped 
from -yara in the one line to -μάτων in the next: this will account at once 
for the corruption and for the omission. As for the content of the lost line, 
it seems to me that it should be such as to provoke Pelasgus into testing the 
chorus’ knowledge with questions. I suggest therefore a self-congratulatory 
remark by the chorus-leader on the correctness of her two initial proposi- 
tions, e.g. 


κυρεῖ δύ᾽ ἤδη τῶν ἐμῶν τοξευμάτων. 


I have in mind, of course, Cassandra’s ἥμαρτον, ἢ χυρῶ (τηρῶ codd.) τι 
τοξότης τις ὥς; and the Erinyes’ Ev μὲν τόδ᾽ ἤδη τῶν τριῶν παλαισμάτων 
(Ag. 1194, Eum. 589). Pelasgus may then very well continue with πῶς οὖν; 


306-313 <TIE.> τί οὖν ἔτευξ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἄλλο δυσπότμωοι Bot; 
ΧΟ.» βοηλάτην μύωπα κινητήριον. 
οἶστρον καλοῦσιν αὐτὸν οἱ Νείλου πέλας. 
τοιγάρ νιν ἐκ γῆς ἤλασεν μαχρῶι δρόμωι. 
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310 {ΠΕ.) καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἔλεξας πάντα συγκόλλως ἐμοί. 
311 (ΧΟ. καὶ μὴν Κάνωβον κἀπὶ Μέμφιν ἵκετο. 
313 καὶ Ζεύς γ᾽ ἐφάπτωρ χειρὶ φιτύει γόνον. 


(There is no transmitted line 312.) Nearly all critics have recognized that 
things are wrong with this passage. The regularity of the stichomythia 
breaks down, since 308 cannot be given to Pelasgus (except with Hermann’s 
implausible and arbitrary alteration Ἰνάχου πέλας), and neither can 313. 
And τοιγάρ ‘therefore’ in 309 makes no sense. 

We must start from the certainty that 308 belongs to the chorus. It is 
surely the response to a line in which Pelasgus has referred to the gadfly in 
other terms, and not a mere otiose appendage to one in which the chorus- 
leader herself has fully identified the creature. But that creates a dilemma 
over 307: is it the chorus’ answer to the king’s question, or is it the king’s 
Argive entomology, prompting the chorus to supply the Egyptian name?’? 
It seems to me that it must contain elements of both: that, plausible though 
the verse may look as an Aeschylean three-word trimeter, it is in fact a 
conflation of two verses. This hypothesis incidentally allows us to suppose 
that the question ‘What else did Hera do to the unfortunate cow?’ was 
answered with a verb and not merely a noun phrase. I suggest 


ΧΟ. βοηλάτην (Eneuwev ἐπτερωμένον. 
ΠΕ. βοῶν λέγεις» μύωπα κινητήριον. 


The chorus-leader utters a γρῖφος, ‘she sent ἃ winged cattle-driver’ (cf. 557 
βουκόλου πτερόεντος), which gives the king reason to dwell on the matter. 

It has long been apparent that 311 and 313 need to be separated by a line 
spoken by the king. Hermann marked a lacuna, and ‘312’ is Dindorf’s 
number for the hypothetical line. But it is more economical to deal with 
the problem of 309 at the same time, and to assume that the missing line 
after 311 is not missing at all, only misplaced, and that it is either 310 (W. 
Gilbert, followed by Murray in his first edition) or — better -- 309 (Rose). 
On the latter scheme, 310 is acomment on 308, and serves to reconcile the 
alternative names of the gadfly. Pelasgus acknowledges that he too knows 
the term οἶστρος. The chorus-leader moves on to the next point: 


καὶ μὴν Κάνωβον κἀπὶ Μέμφιν ἵκετο. 


This is something the king did not know. He only knew that Io had left 
Argos for good. He exclaims 


15) οἷστρος is of course no more an Egyptian name than μύωψ. Aeschylus is simply 
using a convenient device in order to accommodate both words, like the epic and other 
poets who tell us the gods’ names for certain things (see my note on Hes. Th. 831). 
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τοῖ γάρ νιν ἐκ γῆς ἤλασεν μαχρῶι δρόμωι; 


“You mean to say she drove her as far as that from her own land?’ To which 
313 makes the perfect continuation: “Yes, and Zeus the Toucher ...’ τοιγάρ 
must be changed in any event. Bothe’s τῶι γάρ (revived by Page) was a 
promising start. Tucker’s τῆι γάρ ...; (followed by Murray and Rose) was 
better, “You mean ... in that direction?’ But best of all simply to divide toi 
γάρ. A demonstrative toi corresponding to the interrogative ποῖ and relative 
ol is not otherwise found, but of all authors it is in Aeschylus that we might 
expect to encounter it, given his use of the rare τώς and töYev.!® In M τοῖγάρ 
is in fact written, though that is not significant, as the same is true at Cho. 
894, and in the seven other places where τοιγάρ occurs in Aeschylus it is 
always doubly accented (toi y&e).!” So commonly in Homeric manuscripts; 
see Allen’s apparatus in his editio maior at Il. 1.76 (toi γὰρ unus, τοίγαρ unus, 
τοὶ γὰρ multi), 10.413, 427, and Ludwich’s at Od. 1.179, 214, etc., and at 
Batr. 152. 


330-332 ἐπεὶ τίς ηὔχει τήνδ᾽ ἀνέλπιστον φυγήν 
κέλσειν ἐς "Apyog κῆδος ἐγγενὲς τὸ πρίν, 
Τἔχει μετὰ πτοίουσαντ εὐναίων γάμων; 


In 332 Turnebus’ ἔχϑει is generally accepted. Most editors keep μεταπτοιοῦ- 
σαν, but as it stands this is intelligible only if τήνδε φυγήν is taken as subject 
ofxeiceıv. Johansen— Whittle give good grounds for thinking that it should 
rather be an internal accusative governed by χέλσειν, the subject of the 
infinitive being the Danaids. Schütz in his second edition proposed inserting 
μ᾽ after κέλσειν. This clarifies the syntax of 331, but it does not help with 
μεταπτοιοῦσαν unless this verb can be used intransitively in the active in 
the same sense as the passive, which there is no reason to believe. 

If the pronoun is not inserted, the Danaids are represented by the words 
κῆδος ἐγγενὲς τὸ πρίν, ‘an old family connection’. This seems quite 
satisfactory, in spite of the somewhat pedantic objections of Johansen— 
Whittle. In fact, it is only ifthe Danaids are represented by this neuter that 
it becomes possible to accommodate a passive form of μεταπτο(ι)έω, which 
is what the sense demands: μεταπτοηϑέν. ‘For who would have thought 
that there would land at Argos, on this unforeseen flight, a former family 
connection, fluttered into a change of location by hatred of marriage?’ 

The compound μεταπτοέω is a hapax, perfectly suited to express the idea 
of frightening a bird so that it takes off from where it is and alights 


160) Relative τοῖ(περ) is to be recognized in Pers. 1002. 
IN τοιγάρτοι at Supp. 654, however, has only the one accent. 
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somewhere else. The imagery is in keeping with 223f., ἐν ἁγνῶι δ᾽ ἑσμὸς 
ὡς πελειάδων ἵἴζεσϑε κίρκων τῶν ὁμοπτέρων φόβωι. The corruption of -ηϑὲν 
to -ovoav will have been due either to a misconstruction of the sentence or 
to the influence of some gloss. 


343-344 ΧΟ. ἀλλ᾽ ἡ Δίκη γε ξυμμάχων ὑπερστατεῖ. 
ΠΕ. εἴπέρ γ᾽ ἀπ’ ἀρχῆς πραγμάτων κοινζωνδ)ὸς ἦν. 


ἦν should probably be corrected to ἧι. (In the next line the last word 
ἐστεμμένην has lost its final v: possibly a correction of this error was 
mistakenly seen as a correction of fAi(1) to ἦν.) Pelasgus answers the general 
proposition, ‘Dike champions those who fight on her side’, with a qualifica- 
tion likewise expressed in general terms: ‘Provided that she is (has been) 
involved in the affair from the start’, that is, provided that those who claim 
to be in the right really were so all along. The reading ἦν makes it a 
reference to the existing case, and we have to understand ‘(Well, she will 
champion you (us), then,) if it is the case that she was involved’ etc. Even 
then the past tense is odd, because for involvement continuing to the present 
the Greek idiom is κοινωνῷ ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς, not ἐκοινώνουν. The construction 
ofei (without ἄν) with the subjunctive is Aeschylean, cf. 92, Pers. 791, Eum. 
234. 


354-355 ΠΕ. ὁρῶ κλάδοισι νεοδρόποις κατάσκιον 
ἐνέονθ᾽ ἡ ὅμιλον τῶνδ᾽ ἀγωνίων ϑεῶν. 


This answers 350 ἴδε με τὰν ἱκέτιν φυγάδα περίδρομον κτλ. Johansen in his 
1970 edition (and Johansen— Whittle) attempt to save νέονϑ᾽ by interpreting 
it as νέον 9’ and adopting Viscount Harberton’s τόν τ᾽ for τῶνδ᾽. The result 
is unconvincing style, and it is rightly rejected by Diggle, CR 32 (1982) 
130. It seems that νέονϑ᾽ must represent a participle. Musgrave’s vaiov9’ 
was an obvious try, but the use of ναίειν would be odd here, even if 
Sophocles’ wider usage of the verb is taken into account. Most editors have 
been won by Bamberger’s picturesque νεύονϑ᾽. But what is needed is a verb 
that will govern the genitive τῶνδ᾽ ἀγωνίων ϑεῶν, since there are strong 
grounds for taking ὅμιλος to be the company of suppliants, not the company 
of divine images: 

(i) This is indicated by Aeschylus’ use of ὅμιλος and ὁμιλία elsewhere, 
viz. 234 (the Danaids), 993 (any group ofimmigrants), Sept. 35 (the invading 
army), Eum. 57, 406, 711, 1030 (the adventitious company ofErinyes). Even 
in Pers. 192 γυναικοπληϑὴς ὅμιλος, 1028 ναύφαρκτον ὅμιλον, it is a mobile 
throng. 

(ü) It is the suppliants, not the statues, that are ‘shaded’ by boughs; cf. 
346 πέφρικα λεύσσων τάσδ᾽ ἕδρας κατασκίους, where, despite the previous 
line, τάσδ᾽ ἕδρας seems to mean ‘this supplication’ (as in Soph. O.T. 2-3 
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τίνας ποϑ᾽’ ἕδρας τάσδε μοι ϑοάζετε, ἱκτηρίοις κλάδοισιν ἐξεστεμμένοι;), and 
656 ὑποσχίων ἐκ στομάτων (with Eur. Or. 383). 

(iii) Pelasgus is responding to 350 ἴδε με τὰν ἱκέτιν κτλ., “Take note of 
me, the suppliant calling for help from a place of refuge’. 

The only conjecture that does justice to these considerations is Wecklein’s 
ναύονϑ᾽ (first in his Studia Aeschylea [1872] 83). This verb is recorded in 
Hesychius s.vv. ναύειν and ναύω (cf. also s.v. va<v)ot), Phot. s.v. ναύειν, 
and explained as ἱκετεύειν. κλάδοισι νεοδρόποις κατάσκιον ναύονϑ᾽ ὅμιλον 
τῶνδ᾽ ἀγωνίων ϑεῶν will correspond closely to 333 £. τί φὴις ἱκνεῖσϑαι τῶνδ᾽ 
ἀγωνίων ϑεῶν λευκοστεφεῖς ἔχουσα νεοδρέπτους κλάδους; 

Wecklein’s conjecture receives further colour from the possibility of 
restoring vavornv or ναυστῆρ᾽, or perhaps just ναυτήν, for the strange 
ναύτην in 503, 


καὶ ξυμβολοῦσιν οὐ πολυστομεῖν χρεών 
ναύτην ἄγοντας τόνδ᾽ ἐφέστιον ϑεῶν. 


Danaus can of course be called ἃ ναύτης in reference to his sea crossing, but 
the puzzle is why his sea crossing, which Pelasgus has never mentioned 
before, should be alluded to in this context. ‘Suppliant’ has far more point. 
Besides the entries noted above, Hesychius has ναυστῆρες᾽ οἱ οἰκέται, which 
should clearly be οἱ ἱκέται. 

Johansen— Whittle object that ναύω and ναυστῆρες are Aeolic in form’? 
and that ‘Aeolism in Aeschylus appears to be restricted to prefixes (πεδα- 
for μετα- and elision of negı-)’. (They ought to have mentioned καταπνεύει 
in Ag. 105 codd.) In the case of a gloss which Aeschylus might have taken 
from older Iyric poetry it is doubtful whether this doctrine is wholly 
reliable. But in fact ναύω is probably not Aeolic but Doric. It is evidently 
the same word as ναεύω ‘take refuge in a temple’, attested in the Gortyn 
laws (i. 39, 42), with ἄευ contracted to äv. 


362-364 ποτιτρόπαιον αἰδόμενος Τοὗνπερ 
ἱεροδόκατ ϑεῶν 
λήματ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἁγνοῦ. 
Sch. οὐ πτωχεύσεις. οἱ ϑεοὶ δέχονται τὰ ἀπὸ ἀνδρὸς ἁγνοῦ ἱερά. 


The words obelized should yield the same sense as these scholia give, and 
the metrical pattern - U-- U U-U--U U-U-. Headlam made a 
brilliant contribution to the solution of the crux by ignoring the οὐ nevei, 
οὐ πένης, and other attempts of earlier critics and turning OYNIIEP into 


18) The Aeolic vabo in Schwyzer I 686 to which they refer, however, is a different 
verb, = νάω ‘flow’. 
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ΟΥ̓ΛΙΠΕΡ, i.e. οὐ and the beginning of some form of λιπερνής or ἃ cognate 
formation (glossed with πτωχός in the lexica). This not only accounts 
excellently for the letters oÖvreg but suits the syllabic division: Aınegvn- 
would have been broken between the lines precisely at Aıneg-. The line 
beginning vn- has fallen out entirely. ἱεροδόκα belongs closely with the 
following words, as the second scholium shows. To make it fit the metre 
it must be given a long syllable or two, either with ἱροδόκ᾽ or ἱροδοκεῖ 
(Heimsoeth, Weil) or with ἱερᾶδοκ-. The latter is favoured by the colometry 
in M, where ἱεροδόκα ϑεῶν λή forms the penultimate verse and nat’ an’ 
ἀνδρὸς ἁγνοῦ the last one: this corresponds to the layout of the strophe 
(352 £.), πίσυνος μέμυκε φράζου [σα βοτῆρι μόχϑους. Before the corruption 
took place, then, ἱεροδόκα ϑεῶν λή represented an anacreontic. This points 
to ἱεραδόκ᾽ (-) or (- U) (depending on the scansion of ϑεῶν). The accent 
on -δόκα is against ἱεραδοκεῖ, which would in any case be stylistically odd. 
ἱεραδόκ᾽ (Eoti) is possible, though flat. I should prefer <olda), if one may 
suppose the scholiast to have ignored the word. 

The metrical shape of the first sentence is now fixed as οὐ λιπερνη- 
U U - U ---. οὐ λιπερνῆτα βίον no9’ ἕξεις (one of Headlam’s suggestions) 
would do; or οὐ λιπερνὴς ἀγαϑῶν (Page; or βιότου) κυρήσεις. 


402-403 ἀμφοτέρους ὁμαίμων τάδ᾽ ἐπισκοπεῖ 
Ζεύς, ἑτερορρεπής. 


‘Zeus of Kinship is keeping watch on both parties in this matter, ready to 
incline either way.’ Ζεὺς ὁμαίμων is the same as Ζεὺς ὁμόγνιος, cf. Soph. 
Ant. 486 f., 659, and also Δίκη ὁμαίμων in Sept. 415, where Schwenck cites 
the present passage. To say that he is keeping watch is a warning that the 
Danaids’ claim on their Argive kin deserves respect. For the neuter pronoun 
in a quasi-adverbial sense cf. Pers. 114, 159, 750, fr. 139.4, Soph. Phil. 1116, 
Eur. I.T. [299]. If emendation is needed, the best is probably Burges’s 
ἀμφοτέρωσ᾽, though the form is otherwise confined to epic. 
ἑτερορρεπής is not a title of Zeus like ὁμαίμων but a predicate. 


513-514 ΧΟ. οὔτοί τι ϑαῦμα δυσφορεῖν φόβωι φρένας. 
ΠΕ. αἰεὶ δ᾽ ἀνάκτων ἐστὶ dein’ ἐξαίσιον. 


Fear of kings is irrelevant. There is no question of the Danaids’ being afraid 
of Pelasgus. The genitive will be subjective, not objective, and we need a 
word that will fit the Danaids’ condition. Linwood’s dei γυναικῶν was 
suitable in sense, but the postulated corruption is scarcely believable. Ac- 
cording to Hermann, ‘apertum est poetam ἀνάρκτων scripsisse. Sunt enim 
virgines ἄναρκτοι absente patre’. ἀναρχία, however, is usually associated 
with disobedience and disorder, not with trembling fear; see e.g. Ag. 883, 
Sept. [1030]. 
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In Philologus 110 (1966) 155 I proposed ἐπακτῶν. This is, however, open 
to the criticism that in Aeschylus, at least, &naxtög does seem to mean 
“brought in’ (Sept. 583 and [1019] στράτευμ᾽ &raxıöv, probably also so in 
924), not simply ‘alien’. Cf. also Pind. Ol. 10.89, Pyth. 6.10, Soph. Tr. 259, 
491, Aj. 1296, O.C. 1525. 

Inow suggest ἀνάλκτων, ‘undefended’, ‘with no protector’. If the word 
were attested elsewhere, I should have little hesitation in putting it into the 
text. It is not; but it is properly formed on the verbal root 4Ax- seen in the 
reduplicated aorist ἄλαλκε and the agent noun ἀλκχτήρ. It is to ἀλχτήρ as 
ἀτρίακτος (Cho. 339) to τριαχτήρ (Ag. 173), ἄπρακτος to πρακτήρ, etc. The 
Danaids found ἀλκή at their place of refuge by the altar (352), and the word 
is used again in the same connection at 731 and 832.1? They have just been 
made to leave this safe seat for a βέβηλον ἄλσος (509), and this is the cause 
of their present trepidation. They have become ἄναλκτοι. 


540-546 ἔνϑεν Ἰώ 
οἴστρωι ἐρεϑομένα 
φεύγει ἁμαρτίνοος, 
πολλὰ βροτῶν διαμειβομένα 
φῦλα: {διχῆιτ δ᾽ ἀντίπορον 
545 γαῖαν Τὲν αἴσαιτ, διατέμνουσα πόρον 
κυματίαν, ὁρίζει. 


Johansen- Whittle provide a long and helpful note on this difficult last 
sentence, showing firstly that πόρον κυματίαν can only be the object of 
διατέμνουσα. They argue that the πόρος is the strait which Io ‘cleaves’ by 
swimming across it. This may be correct, but it is also possible that it is the 
path across the strait which she scores out for herself; cf. Pers. 722 μηχαναῖς 
ἔζευξεν Ἕλλης πορϑμὸν ὥστ᾽ ἔχειν πόρον, Supp. 806 ἀμφυγᾶς tiv’ ἔτι πόρον 
τέμνω γάμου λυτῆρα; Eur. fr. 124.2-3 διὰ μέσου γὰρ αἰϑέρος τέμνων κέ- 
λευϑον, Pho. [1] τέμνων ὁδόν, Mel. adesp. 939.16 ἄλοκα Νηρεῖας πλακὸς 
τέμνοντες, ἀστιβῆ πόρον. 

ἀντίπορον γαῖαν is the land across the strait (cf. Pers. 67), and ὁρίζει must 
mean that Io made it part of the line she was tracing out. In its most concrete 
sense, ὁρίζειν means to set down ὅροι, stone markers. Cf. Xen. Anab. 7.5.13 
στήλας ὁρισάμενοι. Hence in its metaphorical uses the verb often signifies 
to define, determine, mark out, with no necessary sense of a boundary. 

διχῆι is surely corrupt. The word is otherwise confined to prose (as are 
τριχῆι, τετραχῆι), and it is unacceptable here. If ıt qualified διατέμνουσα, 
‘cleaving in two’, it would give excessive emphasis to what was after all only 


19 C£. Eur. Pho. 274£. ἀλλ᾽ ἐγγὺς ἀλκή: βώμιοι γὰρ ἐσχάραι πέλας πάρεισι. 
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a momentary division of the waters, and it would involve an impossibly 
complicated word order. But if it qualified ὁρίζει, it would yield no intelli- 
gible sense at all. 

ἐν αἴσαι is also suspect. It is interpreted as ‘in accordance with her 
apportioned fate’; but for this we expect κατ᾽ aloav. ἐν αἴσαι would mean 
‘keeping within her due’; cf. ἐν μοίρηι in Il. 15.195, 19.186, Od. 22.54. Even 
if it be argued that this is applicable to Io’s crossing of the Bosporus, it is 
unclear why this particular stage in her long journey should be singled out 
and dignified in this way, rather than her arrival in Egypt. There seems 
some likelihood that διχῆι and ἐν aicaı should be considered as a single 
problem. 

I suggest tentatively öbaı ... ἐν ἀικεῖ (cf. Prom. 525 δεσμοὺς ἀεικεῖς καὶ 
δύας). This at least gives plain and appropriate sense: it was the intensity of 
her distress that stimulated her to the unusual feat of swimming the strait. 
The conjecture may be thought to depart rather far from the ductus litterarum. 
But at Cho. 915 διχῶς probably represents a corruption of ἀικῶς, so that 
one can imagine that δύαι was displaced by a false variant AIXEI (or a 
misread correction AIKEI) written above aicaı or in the margin. As K and 
IC were easily confused in uncials, the original AIKEI could have become 
first AI(DCEI and then by emendation αἴσαι, while AIXEI would similarly 
have been changed to what it most immediately suggested, διχῆι. The 
stages of corruption, then, might have been: 


544 .. AYAlL.. ..AYAI.. ἐς εν ΔΥΑΙ.. - } ΔΙΧΗ͂Ι 
- .. .. 
TP. AIKEI > AIXEI > AIXHI 
545 .. AIKEI.. .. AICEI.. | ._AICEL .. m .AICAL.. 


598-599 πάρεστι δ᾽ ἔργον ὡς ἔπος 
σπεῦσαι: τί τῶνδ᾽ οὐ Διὸς φέρει φρήν; 


This palmary emendation of Μ᾽ 5 σπεῦσαι τι τῶν δούλιος φέρει φρήν has 
been printed by only one editor, Oberdick (1869). He ascribes it to ‘ein 
Mitglied des früheren philologischen Vereins in Breslau’. It had in fact been 
made by K.H. Keck in a short pamphlet published at Glückstadt in 1851 
and entitled Der theologische Charakter des Zeus in Aeschylos’ Prometheustrilo- 
gie, p. 16. In view ofthe parallels at 823 (also at the end of a series of strophic 
pairs) τί δ’ ἄνευ σέϑεν ϑνατοῖσι τέλειόν ἐστιν; and Ag. 1487. (strophe-end) 
τί γὰρ βροτοῖς ἄνευ Διὸς τελεῖται; τί τῶνδ᾽ οὐ ϑεόκραντόν ἐστιν; it seems 
incredible that the emendation should not have been unanimously adopted 
by subsequent editors. Yet not one of them prints it, and Tucker is the only 
one even to mention it in his apparatus (Wecklein relegated it to his 
Appendix); nor have Johansen— Whittle a word to say of it in their massive 
commentary. 
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How is such a thing explicable? Indeed, why did no one before the mid 
nineteenth century manage to find the solution, given that δούλιος was 
obviously absurd, and that it only needed the change of A to A to restore 
the name ofthe god who has been the subject of the last four strophes? 

The answer is, because the text had been occupied by the specious 
conjecture of Portus, σπεῦσαί τι τῶν βούλιος φέρει φρήν, and people had 
ceased to think there was a problem. Even after the truth was discovered, 
they stayed with the reading that had become familiar rather than stir 
themselves to consider anything new. There is a lesson here. 


615-618 τοιάνδ᾽ ἔπειϑε δῆσιν ἀμφ᾽ ἡμῶν λέγων 
ἄναξ Πελασγῶν, Ζηνὸς ἱκεσίου κότον 
μέγαν προφωνῶν, μήποτ᾽ εἰσόπιν χρόνου 
πόλιν παχῦναι. 

618 yo. πλατῦναι Μ. Sch. εἰς τὸν μετέπειτα χρόνον μήπως αὐξήσηι κότον ὁ 

Ζεύς, and (raxdvar‘) αὐξήσειν. 

The scholiast cannot have read πόλιν, if he took Zeus as the subject of 
παχῦναι and κότον as its object; and he must be right. Pelasgus did not say 
ὦ πολῖται, μήποτ᾽ εἰσόπιν χρόνου παχύνατε τὸν Διὸς κότον. He was not 
warning them against something they might do at some future date, but 
against what Zeus might one day do to them if they took the wrong 
decision now: μήποτ᾽ εἰσόπιν χρόνου παχύνηι (τὸν κότον). Zeus does not 
always react immediately against men’s wrongdoing, but the more they 
commit, the more his anger builds up. Cf. Solon 13.25 ff. The Danaids have 
warned Pelasgus in 433-436 that his present decisions will have consequences 
for his children. 

The first implication of this conclusion is that we must accent παχύναι 
as the optative (so Robortello; πλατύναι iam Arsenius). An infinitive could 
only correspond to an imperative in the imagined direct speech. The second 
implication is that we must find a replacement for πόλιν. Bothe’s πόλει is 
one possibility, but the dativus incommodi is a little odd with παχύναι, and if 
the scholiast had read πόλει we might have expected it to be reflected 
in his paraphrase. Johansen elaborately combines Bothe’s change with a 
transposition, reading πόλει προφωνῶν in 617 and μέγαν παχῦναι (sic) in 
618. But μέγαν προφωνῶν, ‘proclaiming its power’, reads very well, and 
there is no substance in the argument that the identity of Pelasgus’ audience 
ought to be indicated, when it is perfectly clear from the context. As for 
the forceful effect produced by predicative μέγαν with παχῦναι, this can be 
achieved more economically by Scaliger’s πολὺν for πόλιν. For πολύς 
‘vehement’ cf. LS] s.v., I. 2a-c; for μέγας and πολύς together, Hdt. 7.14 ὡς 
καὶ μέγας καὶ πολλὸς ἐγένεο ἐν ὀλίγωι χρόνωι, οὕτω καὶ ταπεινὸς ὀπίσω 
κατὰ τάχος ἔσεαι. 
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627-629 Ζεὺς δ᾽ ἐφορεύοι ξένιος Eeviov 
στόματος τιμὰς ἐπ᾽ ἀληϑείαι 
τέρμον᾽ ἀμέμπτων πρὸς ἅπαντα. 7 


Sch. βεβαίως εἰς παντελὲς (πᾶν τέλος Francken) φέρων αὐτάς. 


The scholium is not of much help. We can infer that the writer did not read 
ἀμέμπτων, but that is anyway unintelligible. He may have read ἀμέμπτως 
(as also the apograph Mc) and paraphrased it as βεβαίως, though there is a 
chance that βεβαίως corresponds to ἐπ᾽ ἀληϑείαι. See Johansen- Whittle. 
Some critics have supposed that ἀμέμπτων conceals a participle correspond- 
ing to φέρων αὐτάς, but no convincing emendation has been proposed on 
these lines (νωμῶν Wecklein, πέμπων Hartung). 

τέρμονα ἅπαντα makes no conceivable sense, and the apparent concord 
of these two words must be illusory. Nor is ἐπ’ ἀληϑείαι above suspicion. 
Johansen-Whittle say it means ‘to the achieving of truth’ (sc. ‘that they 
may come true’); but the English idiom by which wishes or prayers ‘come 
true’ does not correspond to any use of ἀλήϑεια in Greek. 

To what can τέρμων refer in this context? Most likely, Ithink, to the end 
of the Danaids’ journey, now that they have been assured of a secure home 
in Argos. Cf. Eum. 422 ποῦ τὸ τέρμα τῆς φυγῆς; Prom. 183 πᾶι note τῶνδε 
μόχϑων χρή σε τέρμα κέλσαντ᾽ ἐσιδεῖν, 257, 284 δολιχῆς τέρμα κελεύϑου, 
622 τέρμα τῆς ἐμῆς πλάνης, 823, 828 τέρμα σῶν πλανημάτων. This suggests 
ἐπ᾽ ἀλητείας τέρμον᾽, or rather the dative τέρμονι. 

To complete the line I propose πρὸς πάντας ἀμέμπτως. ‘May Zeus Xenios 
oversee our honorific utterances at the end of our wandering (so that we 
address them) to everyone in Argos in a way that provokes no criticism.’ 


630-638 νῦν Τὅτε καὶ Yeoi 
Διογενεῖς, κλύοιτ᾽ εὐκταῖα γένει χεούσας, 
633/4 μήποτε πυρίφατον tav(de) Πελασγίαν {πόλιν} 
635|6 τὸν ἄκορον βοᾶς κτίσαι μάχλον Ἄρη, 
τὸν ἀρότοις ϑερίζοντα βροτοὺς ἐν ἄλλοις. 


For the problems of ὅτε καὶ and criticisms of various proposed solutions 
I refer again to Johansen-Whittle, and to my note on Sept. 705 (above, 
p. 115). 1 suggest ἄγε καὶ, picking up the ἄγε δὴ λέξωμεν of 625. This has 
the advantage of accounting for the otherwise puzzling καί. After saying 
‘come now’ to themselves, the chorus say ‘And now come on you gods 
too’. An initial ἄγε would seem to herald an imperative, but when the verb 
arrives in the next line it is put into the more respectful optative. Perhaps 
this deserves to be called a slight anacoluthon. But it should not be objected 
mechanically that ‘there is no parallel for ἄγε with the optative’. 

In 633-635 I tacitly adopt several scholars’ corrections of M’s readings. 
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But Turnebus’ πυρίφατον for πυρέφ- cannot be passed over in silence. The 
sense is generally taken to be ‘may Ares never make this land fire-killed’. 
A sacked city may of course be burned, as Troy was (cf. also Sept. 341). 
But why pick on this one aspect of defeat to the exclusion of others? And 
πυρίφατος is a very surprising coinage, as -patog normally means ‘killed’, 
true to its etymological relationship with φόνος, Jeivo. μυλήφατος ‘bruised 
in a mill’ is a special case, an evident archaism reflecting an ancient, wider 
sense of ϑείνω as 'strike”. 

I suspect that M’s πυρέφατον derives from πύρίφατον, i.e. πυρί- corrected 
to negi-. For examples of corruption of περί to πυρί and vice versa see my 
note on Hes. Th. 694, and Philologus 130 (1986) 146 on Q.S. 5.389. περίφα- 
τον would mean ‘famous’ (-gatog “ φημί), cf. περικλυτός, and Pindar’s 
πολύφατος. 

“This famous Pelasgian land’ makes a good start to the clause. But then 
some change will be necessary in the following words: ‘may Ares never 
κτίσαι Argos’ does not make sense, and ‘may Argos never χτίσαι Ares’ 
would be a prayer that Argos should never initiate a war, which is not 
the point. We may consider altering the infinitive to πτίσαι “winnow”. 
περιπτίσσω is used metaphorically of the city population in Ar. Ach. 507 
(‘purge of the chaff”, i.e. the metics), and Ares might be said to winnow a 
city by reducing its people to a comparatively small residue. The metaphor 
would be startling (though perspicuous) in the absence of contextual re- 
inforcement. But Aeschylus immediately goes on to describe Ares asa reaper 
of men. He doubtless had in mind the famous passage in Il. 19.221-223, 


αἶψά TE φυλόπιδος πέλεται κόρος ἀνϑρώποισιν, 
ἧς τε πλείστην μὲν καλάμην χϑονὶ χαλκὸς ἔχευεν, 
ἄμητος δ᾽ ὀλίγιστος, 


and the reaper-simile in 11.67-71. The contrast between the acres of straw 
cut down and the small harvest won is not reflected in τὸν ἀρότοις ϑερίζοντα 
βροτοὺς ἐν ἄλλοις, but if Aeschylus had just written πτίσαι, something of 
this idea would have been expressed. 

One is loth to eliminate such a favourite Aeschylean word as κτίσαι, 
but the attractions of περίφατον rather than πυρίφατον are such that the 
temptation rages. 


698699 φυλάσσοι {τ᾿ ἀτιμίας τιμάς 
τὸ δήμιον, τὸ πτόλιν κρατύνει. 
There is a marginal gloss ἀσφαλίας which is marked by reference symbols 


as relating to ἀτιμίας. 
The sense required is ‘may the government protect the citizens’ rights’ 
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(Sch. ἀμετακίνητοι εἶεν αὐτοῖς ai τιμαί), this being complemented in 
701-703 by ξένοισί 7’ εὐξυμβόλους ... δίκας ... διδοῖεν. I follow Murray in 
adopting Headlam’s 

φυλάσσοι τ᾽ (εὖ TJA rin’ ἀστοῖς, 


which not only conveys the right meaning satisfactorily but allows a com- 
plete explanation to be given of what is in M. Originally εὖ was glossed by 
doparßgandrä τίμια by τιμάς. Then τ’ ευτατιμιαστοις become τ᾿ ατιμιαστοις 
by parablepsy. The word after τ᾽ was naturally seen as ἀτιμίας. The supra- 
script τιμάς was taken as a correction of the meaningless residue τοῖς. 
ἀσφαλῶς, having lost the εὖ to which it belonged, now appeared to relate 
to ἀτιμίας, and was therefore amended to ἀσφαλίας, absurd as the implied 
equivalence is. 


743 δορυπαγεῖς ... νῆας. 


The spelling of M is to be retained, not changed to δοριπαγεῖς. The ships 
are not ‘fastened by a plank’, as δορι- would imply, but ‘built of fastened 
planks’. Cf. the note on Sept. 155. 


764-765 οὔτοι ταχεῖα ναυτικοῦ στρατοῦ στολή 
οὐδ᾽ ὅρμος. 


στολή refers to the sending out of a naval force, cf. Pers. 177 στείλας 
στρατόν, Ag. 799 στέλλων στρατιάν. It is mentioned here as the counterpart 
to ὅρμος. The meaning is in effect ‘it is no quicker to land a naval force 
than to launch it’. In a pairing of this kind, where the first member is there 
only to set off the second, οὔτε ... οὔτε is regular, not οὐ ... οὐδέ, which 
would give the first phrase independent status. See Denniston, Particles 515. 
Here a first οὔτε is precluded by οὔτοι, but we should have the second none 
the less. For οὔτε following simple οὐ, οὔτις, οὔτοι, etc., see Denniston 509f., 
whose remark ‘the addition is an afterthought’ is certainly not applicable to 
all his examples. A good parallel for the present passage is Soph. Aj. 428, 


οὔτοι σ᾽ ἀπείργειν 009’ ὅπως ἐῶ λέγειν 
ἔχω, κακοῖς τοιοῖσδε συμπεπτωκότα, 


where editors unjustifiably follow Elmsley in altering to οὐδ᾽. 

What follows, οὐδὲ πεισμάτων XTA., is to be taken as a single clause as far 
as 767 παραυτίκα; see Tucker’s note (his lines 744-6). This involves making 
σωτηρίου into an accusative, presumably σωτηρίαν. The scholiast appears to 
have read a nominative or accusative, we cannot tell which (ἀντὶ “πείσματα 
σωτήρια. 
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825 ff. ὁ ὁο ἁ ἀά εἰς. 


It is clear that the Egyptian Herald and whoever accompanies him arrive 
at this point. The orderly sequence of strophic pairs is interrupted by an 
astrophic passage (825-842), there are strange cries, the Danaids say they 
can now see φροίμια πόνων (830, cf. Σ), and they tell each other to run to 
the protection of the altar (832). 836-842 no less clearly belong in an 
Egyptian mouth. 

It used to be assumed that this mouth was that ofthe Herald who speaks 
from 872 onwards in trimeters (his identity as a herald is confirmed in 931). 
At least some commentators supposed him to be accompanied by a gang of 
men: ‘Sklaven, welche Stangen, Stricke und Peitschen tragen’ (Oberdick), 
‘a number of mariners’ (Tucker), ‘ein übermächtiger Haufen gelber und 
schwarzer Teufel’ (Wilamowitz, Interpr. 8, who took 887 f. to refer to them), 
“eine Horde wilder Ägypter und Neger’ (id., Griech. Tragödien IV 315), 
‘schwarze Trabanten’ (Vürtheim). At some earlier time Wilamowitz had 
regarded them as a chorus, but when he came to prepare his edition and 
the Interpretationen he had forgotten this idea (as he records in Hermes 64 
[1929] 461 = Kl. Schr. IV 479). When Maas reminded him of it and asked 
why he had abandoned it, he reverted to it, and he has been followed by 
Murray and Johansen- Whittle. The latter (III 172f.) set out a carefully 
reasoned case for doing so. To their arguments, which will not be repeated 
here, I have five more to add: 

(i) It is anomalous that the Herald should sing, not so much because he 
is a ‘Person niederen Standes’ (Maas, Griech. Metrik $ 76) as because he is a 
pompous functionary (resembling other tragic heralds), and song is out of 
keeping with his personality and situation. 

(ii) If the Herald sings in the astrophic passage and the first strophic pair 
ofthe amoebaeum, it is not clear why he should cease to sing in the second, 
third, and fourth strophic pairs but instead answer the Danaids’ lyrics with 
trimeters. But if the earlier passages are sung by an Egyptian chorus, the 
change is understandable: it was dramatically necessary that the Herald 
should emerge as a character before Pelasgus’ return at 911, and when the 
Herald emerges he answers the Danaids’ song with speech because he is not 
himself a singer. 

(iii) As Maas notes, the lyrics in question ‘stimmen nicht zu dem sonstigen 
Ethos des Schauspielergesanges’. He pertinently refers to Soph. Ichn. 176 ff., 
the song of the hunting Satyrs: 


ὑ δὺνψνψ ἀ ἄ' λέγ᾽ ὅτι noveic 
τί μάτην ὑπέκλαγες ὑπέκριγες 
ὑπό μ᾽ ἴδες; ἔχεται 

ἐν πρώτωι τίς ὅδε τροπί 
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ἔχηι. ἐλήλυϑεν ἐλήλ[υϑεν.] 
ἐμὸς el’ ἀνάγου. 

δευτέρωι τίς ὅδε [ 1] τῆς 
ὁ δράκις ὁ γράπις κτλ. 


The excited, disjointed phrases and varied rhythms, the unconventional 
exclamations, the anaphoras and rhyming effects, are similar in the two 
passages, and suggest that the scene in Supplices takes on a tone closer to 
that of satyric drama than to most tragedy. The participation of a chorus 
of outlandish Egyptians -- nightmarish black spiders, as they appear to the 
Danaids (887 £.) — goes a long way towards explaining this. 

(iv) Ifthe Herald had come with a squad of non-speaking henchmen, we 
should expect them to be armed, to stand by, and to receive commands 
from him (cf. Ag. 1649ff., Soph. Ant. 760, O.C. 826). As it is, there is 
mention only of dragging the girls away by their hair and clothes, and the 
Egyptians’ approach to them appears to be spontaneous and to be an integral 
part of the choreography. Ifthey are a dancing chorus, it would be strange 
if they did not also sing. 

(v) In 820 the Danaids have referred to the Egyptians as pursuing them 
δρόμοισι and μάταισι πολυϑρόοις. The reference to noisy clamour is only 
intelligible as an anticipation of the immediately following scene (R. Mer- 
kelbach, Kritische Beiträge zu antiken Autoren [1974] 7f.;, cf. Johan- 
sen— Whittle III 166). 

It has generally been taken for granted that the initial exclamations which 
appear in M as ὀόὀοά ἀά belong to the Danaids?!, and they have been 
variously interpreted, e.g. as ὀοῷ ἀαᾶ (Weil), ὦ ὦ ὦ ἁ ἅ ἅ (Rose), ὀοοααᾶ 
(= a protracted ὀᾶ) (Johansen). Hartung substituted ἄ &, in the opinion that 
this was the appropriate noise on catching sight of the abductors, and Cho. 
1048 can be cited in support of that view. One scholar who held a different 
opinion was Butler, who thought that these cries emanated from the Egyp- 
tian sailors as they shouted to each other off stage. Merkelbach, however, 
(loc. cit.) saw that ‘es ist eher ein Jagdruf der Schergen, als sie sich anschicken 
die Mädchen zu umzingeln: “Ho-Ho-Ho, Ha-Ha-Ha”.” We cannot be 
sure whether they are cries of evil triumph rather than snorts of anımal 
excitement, but we cannot failtorecallthe ö 6 6 y y ἃ & of Sophocles’ Satyrs. 


20) [f we had more plays of Aeschylus, we might well find more examples of burlesque 
elements being admitted into the tragedies. We know that he showed the Argonauts 
drunk in Kabeiroi; this has led some to suppose that the play was satyric, but Athenaeus 
428F, in giving the information, calls it a tragedy. 

21) So sch., ταῦτα μετά τινος πάϑους ἀναβοῶσιν, ἐξ ἀπόπτου τοὺς Αἰγυπτιάδας 
ἰδοῦσαι. 
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It is dramatically fitting that the Egyptians should announce themselves with 
a brief vociferation before the Danaids address them (827f.) and react to 
their presence. 

The next words are set out in M like this: 


ὅδε μάρπισ νάϊοσ γάϊος 


It is the scribe’s practice to economize on space by writing two (not usually 
more than two) short lyric verses on the same line, keeping them apart by 
means οἵα blank space, occasionally also a double point (:). The wide space 
after μάρπζτλις clearly indicates that νάϊος begins a new verse. There is also 
a space between vdiog and ydiog, not such a wide one, yet wider than 
normally occurs between words in the same verse.? Now, we can see why 
an ancient colometrist might make ὅδε μάρπτις a separate verse, because of 
the change of rhythm from ionic to cretic. But it is impossible to understand 
why the sequence νάϊος γάϊος, two cretics, should have been divided be- 
tween two lines. It seems likely that these are merely line-beginnings. The 
scribe of M did not copy what followed each of these words because his 
exemplar was damaged and he could not read it, just as, a couple of lines 
later, he has copied the line-beginnings ὄμ and vv and then left blanks, and 
similarly in 896-898. Besides, although ὅδε μάρπτις νάϊος γάϊος can at a 
pinch be translated, ‘Here is the seizer-sailor ashore’, the expression is 
incredibly elliptical and the metre suspect. So I transcribe M’s text as 


öde naont)yıc [ 

vaiog [ 

yaiog [ 
It should be borne in mind that there may be another whole verse (if not 
more) lost before 827 τῶν πρὸ μάρπτι κάμνοις, where the demonstrative 
τῶν has no visible antecedent. 

Ι attribute ὅδε μάρπτις etc. to the Egyptians, considering it probable that 
αἴτεγ ὅ ὅ ὅ ἅ ἅ ἅ {πεγ added a phrase or two of articulate Greek to give better 
definition to their sentiments. The repetition of μάρπτις in the vocative at 
827 becomes easier to understand if it is the Danaids answering back. 
Similarly, 834 δύσφορα ναῖ κἀν γᾶι will pick up the Egyptians’ νάϊος ... 
yaiog. The Egyptians may have said something like 


ὅδε μάρπτις [ἐγὼ Δαναοῦ μόσχων] 

νάϊος [ἐλϑὼν διὰ κῦμ᾽ ἅλιον) (cf. 14) 
γάϊος [ἤδη ϑήραν δ᾽ ἁπαλὴν] 

[οὐ μετὰ δαρὸν ϑηράσω.] 


22) Equally wide ones, however, appear after each μᾶ γᾶ in 900. 
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The anapaestic metre is of course quite hypothetical. 

The scholia, ὁ ἐλϑὼν ἐπὶ τὸ μάρψαι ἡμᾶς and ὁ πρώην μὲν ἐπὶ νηός, νῦν 
δὲ ἐπὶ γῆς γεγονώς, are evidently based on a text already defective, though 
they render the sense of the surviving words more or less correctly. 
Throughout 825-871 the scholia show a failure to realize that anyone other 
than the Danaids is speaking: see sch. 847 ἠιμαγμένον σε καϑίζω (so M), 
853, 859-860, 861-864. 


827-829 ΧΟ. τῶν πρὸ μάρπτι κάμνοις, ἰόφ, 
Sul ] αὖϑι καββάς. 
νυ ]dviav βοὰν ἀμφαίνω. 


We should accept the scholiast’s statement that ἰόφ is an exclamation of 
disgust (ἀποπτυσμοῦ μίμημα). It is barely credible that a medieval annotator 
should have invented such an explanation to account for a fragment of 
corrupt gibberish in his exemplar: it must come from an ancient commen- 
tary, and the hand of the serious grammarian is evident in ἀπὸ δὲ τοῦ 
ἀποπτύειν ἐπίφϑεγμα ἐποίησεν, διὸ dei τὴν ὑστέραν δασύνειν. Weil and 
others have compared the interjection ὄῳφ, ὃ κατὰ πνεύματος ἀϑρόαν εἰσ- 
πνοὴν ἐγγίνεται τοῖς ἢ ἀλγοῦσιν ἢ φόβον παϑοῦσι (Eust. 900.27, citing a 
grammarian’s etymology of ὄφις). If ἰόφ is part of the verse, the metre is 
cretic + dochmiac. If it is extra metrum, τῶν -- κάμνοις makes an ithyphallic, 
which is less to be expected in the generally dochmiac context; Hermann’s 
τῶν πρὸ {σὺ would make it into an acceptable aristophanean like 832 and 
B3Af. 

Sch. 827b τοῦτο διὰ μέσου properly belongs not to τῶν πρὸ μάρπτι 
κάμνοις (the lemma supplied by Smith) but to {69 (see Johansen- Whittle 
III 177). In other words the interjection was parenthetical, and the construc- 
tion of 827 continued into the next line, ὄμ[ ] αὖϑι καββάς. καββάς is 
restored from M’s κάχκασ with the help of the gloss κατακάσεις, which 
presumably represents either καταβάσεις (noun, implying xaßßao<eıg) ‘de- 
scents’) or, more likely, καταβὰς εἰς (implying καββάς constructed with an 
accusative of motion). The Danaids do indeed wish the Egyptians to ‘go 
down straightway’, namely back down to the shore. The addition of e.g. 
ἅλα will bring this meaning out and account for the eig in the gloss. It is 
difficult to make ὄμί in this context into anything other than a case of ὄμμα, 
in the sense ‘out of our sight’, for they do not want the Egyptians to go 
back to the shore with themselves in tow. Cf. 949 (Pelasgus to the Herald) 
κομίζου δ᾽ ὡς τάχιστ᾽ ἐξ ὀμμάτων. The accent on ὄμ excludes the genitive 
plural, but we might have, e.g., 


ὄμ[ματος ἐκτὸς] αὖϑι καββὰς [ἅλα. 


The singular ὄμματος seems legitimate in view of its frequent use in the 
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phrase κατ᾽ ὄμμα “face to face’. ‘Before you achieve that, Seizer, may you 
grow weary — ptah! — and get out of our sight straight down to the sea.’ 

In 829 the scholium οὐκέτι παρὰ τοῦ πατρὸς ἀκούσασα ἀλλ᾽ αὐτόπτης 
γενομένη βοῶ makes Paley’s νῦν very probable, if nothing else (cf. Johan- 
sen—-Whittle). ]Jöviav perhaps conceals εἰδυῖα (Hartung), with οἶδα asserting 
its origin as the perfect of εἶδον. δυΐαν βοάν ‘a cry of woe’ is unconvincing, 
as the adjective from δύη is elsewhere δυερός2", and metrical awkwardness 
is created. However, there seems no other possibility of accounting for 
]öviav without assuming some small corruption in addition to the lacuna. 
I suspect that it represents εἰϊδυῖα elided before ἰάν ‘cry’, which would have 
been written with i for the initial iota in an ancient manuscript. βοάν (-äv 
M) is then likely to be a gloss on iav.?* Cf. Hesych. ia: μία ... καὶ φωνὴ καὶ 
βοή, Et. (μά. (et Magn.) s. v. ἀμφιαχυῖα(ν) ... ἐκ τοῦ ἰάχω, τοῦτο ἐκ τοῦ id, 
ἡ ἐκπεμπομένη βοή; cf. Εἰ. Magn. 604.23. A suitable restoration of the line 
would be 

νῦ[ν δὲ τύχας εἰ]δυῖ᾽ ἰὰν ἀμφαίνω. 


On ta cf. above on Sept. 239. 

In 830-831 M gives ὁρῶ τάδε φροίμια πράξαν πόνων and then, spaced off 
as a separate verse, βιαίων ἐμῶν, which is a good dochmius. But ἐμῶν is 
oddiy used of anticipated πόνοι, πράξαν makes no sense at all, and the metre 
of ὁρῶ - πόνων remains to be elucidated. Turnebus made πράξαν into 
πρόξενα, “φροίμια providers of növor”, but this is not satisfactory. ἀπάρ- 
Eavra (Zakas) is likewise superfluous beside φροίμια. I have no doubt that 
Aeschylus wrote 


ὁρῶ τάδε πόνων βιαίων ἐμῶι φροίμια προξένωι, 


‘here I see the beginnings of troublesome violence for my protector’. 
Pelasgus has become the Danaids’ πρόξενος (419, 491), and it has been 
foreseen that the Egyptians’ attempt to abduct them will involve Argos in 
war (342, 400f., 439, 475). It is to this, not merely to their personal plight, 
that they refer here. 


833 f. βλοσυρόφρονα χλιδᾶι, δύσφορα ναῖ κἀν γᾶι. 


χλιδᾶι is probably a verb, see Johansen- Whittle. The two neuter plural 
adjectives must agree with a lost noun describing the Egyptians. Very 


23) Though a δύϊος is listed by Theognostus in his Canones, An. Ox. II 58.9 Cramer 
(no meaning given). 

24%) The two words are associated at Pers. 936 f. κακοφάτιδα βοάν, κακομέλετον ἰάν. 
But ἰὰν βοάν {τ᾽ would be a bathetic hendiadys. 
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probably one dochmius is missing. I suggest (κνώδαλα γὰρ τάδε (with -δὲ 
lengthened by ßA-); for χνώδαλα cf. 762, and the bestial imagery in 887 ff. 


847-853 Tainoves ὡς ἐπάμιδα 859-865 Τἄγειος ἐγὼ βαϑυχαῖος 


ησυδουπια τάπιτα 860 βαϑρείας βαϑρείας γέρον 
κελεύω βία μεϑέσϑαι σὺ δ᾽ Ev) ναῖ ναῖ βάσηι τάχα 
850 ἴχαρ φρενί τ᾽ ἄταν ἰὼ iovf ϑέλεος ἀϑέλεος. 
ἐβίαι βίαι τε πολλᾶι φροῦδα 
λεῖφ᾽ ἕδρανα, κί᾽ εἰς δόρυ, βάτεαι βαϑυμιτροκακὰ παϑῶν 


ἀτίετ᾽ ἀνὰ πόλιν εὐσεβῶν. 865 ὀλόμεναι παλάμαις. 


Strophe and antistrophe are both so deeply corrupt that an attempt at 
restoration can aim no higher than plausibility; and even this target has not 
hitherto been hit. 

At 859 there is a scholium Ba9vyaloc: ἡ μεγάλως εὐγενής. χαοὶ γὰρ οἱ 
εὐγενεῖς. This shows on the one hand a mistaken belief that the Danaids are 
speaking, but in the other hand a crumb of genuine erudition. The word 
χᾶοί occurs at Theocritus 7.5, and a derived adjective χάϊος (Laconian) at 
Ar. Lys. 90f. (where see Wilamowitz’s note) and 1157. Hesychius xäcıog: 
ἀγαϑός, χρηστός appears, as Wilamowitz says, to reflect an older form 
Ἐχᾶσός. Aeschylus’ compound should probably be βαϑύ-χᾶ-ος, not βαϑυ- 
xä-ıog. But why should the Egyptians boast of their nobility, when the 
theme of the strophe, so far as we can discern it, is ‘we are stronger than 
you, and you will board our ship whether you like it or not’? 

Emendation of the vox nihili ἄγειος to ἄρειος (Pers. 1026, Sept. 122, Prom. 
420) resolves the problem. βαϑύχαος becomes supplementary to ägeıog, ‘I 
am a warrior of long pedigree’. 

We now have a metrical scheme for 847: U-UUVU-UU-x. The 
scholiast helps with the meaning: ἡϊμαγμένον σε καϑίζω, from which Paley 
arrived at ainov’ ἕσω σ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἄμαλα. We need an extra syllable at the begin- 
ning, and Weil’s (öiyaınov is both elegant palaeographically and as suitable 
as anything lexicographically. The threat of drawing blood picks up the 
threats in 839-842. “You’ll have blood on you when I set you on the ship.’ 
Critics since Schütz have seen that ἐπάμιδα (accented ἐπαμίδα in 842) must 
conceal the rare word for ‘ship’ that appears as ἁμάδα in the Etymologicum 
Magnum, as ἄμαλα in Hesychius (with a reference to Aeschylus’ Proteus, = 
fr. 214), and as ἅμαξα in Photius. The form in -δα is probably the right 
one, the others being due to etymological interference. The word was 
presumably Egyptian (like βᾶρις, 836, 873, 882, also used in Pers.), and 
reappeared in Proteus for that reason. The responsion shows that the second 
syllable must be long, ἐπ᾽ ἀμᾶδα. 

In 848 the scholiast glosses τάπιτα as ἀπιόντα, κατὰ ovyxonnv, and so 
presumably interpreted these letters as τὰ ἀπιτά. This is metrically consistent 
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with the end of 860 as transmitted, -ας γέρον. The line as a whole is prima 
facie - v-U=2-U® (glyconic, or more likely in the context cretic + 
dochmius); 860 will need alteration to come into line with this, but it needs 
it anyway. If tärıra is right, it suggests something like ‘do not cling to what 
you cannot keep’. ΟΕ, Pind. Pyth. 3.20-23, ἤρατο τῶν ἀπεόντων ... ἔστι δὲ 
φῦλον ἐν ἀνϑρώποισι ματαιότατον, ὅστις αἰσχύνων ἐπιχώρια παπταίνει τὰ 
πόρσω, μεταμώνια ϑηρεύων, Eur. fr. 271 πτηνὰς διώκεις ὦ τέκνον τὰς ἐλπίδας, 
[Hes.] fr. 61; Thuc. 6.13. I propose 


ἥσυχ᾽ οὖν, ἔα τἀπιτά. 


This goes very well with the next two lines, ἥσυχ᾽ οὖν being echoed by 
κελεύω βοᾶς μεϑέσϑαι2", and ἔα τἀπιτά by the reference to a ‘desire’ ([χαρ) 
which is ‘the mind’s bane’ (sch. τὴν ἄτην τῆς φρενός). 

The responsion shows that U = is missing after μεϑέσϑαι.26 We seem to 
need a second verb to govern ἴχαρ etc. It might be an imperative, or an 
infinitive coordinated with μεϑέσϑαι (or, in theory, a participle subordinated 
to it, but no feminine participle is short enough). I propose μεϑέσϑαι' 
<oßecov). This assumes that τάχα is correct in 861, with no synapheia 
between this verse and the next. The breach of synapheia in mid sentence is 
surprising in dochmiacs?’, but this passage seems to have been exceptionally 
staccato; there is a breach also in the preceding line if τἀπιτά is right (but 
there with a strong stop), and at 891 = 901. If synapheia is to be restored, 
we may write {σβέσαι 7’) here, and we must presumably accept Burges’s 
τάχος in 861, despite the cacophony of -ος in three successive words. 

ἴχαρ (ἴχαρ) {φρενί τ᾽ ätavt should be another dochmius, responding 
with 862 ϑέλεος ἀϑέλεος, and the colometry in M is in accord with this. 
-- U U--isnot acceptable as a dochmiac variant; if the third position is 
resolved, the fourth must be short, not dragged (Greek Metre 109). Nor is 
the sense satisfactory. If ἄταν is meant to be in apposition with ixag, as the 
scholiast seems to take it (τὴν ἐπιϑυμίαν ἴχαρ εἶπεν τὴν ἄτην τῆς φρενός), the 
te is unwanted; on the supposed appositional use of this particle (Denniston, 
Particles 502) see Fraenkel on Ag. 1526 and 1585. We shall want either φρενί 
γ᾽ or φρενός. And in what sense is desire — unfulfillable desire in this case, 
in the Egyptians’ view — ἄτη to the mind? Metre and sense alike are eased 
by reading φρενί γ᾽ ἄσαν. Unfulfillable longing gives one a feeling of 


25) Boäg (Rogers) or βοᾶν (Headlam) seems a necessary correction of βία. 
26) 861 = two dochmii. 
27) Greek Metre 110. 
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sickness. μή μ᾽ ἄσαισι ... δάμνα πότνια ϑῦμον, Sappho prays, but come to 
me, 5000 δέ μοι τέλεσσαι ϑῦμος ἱμέρρει, τέλεσον.28 

851 ἰὼ ἰὸν is written inM 45 τῆς continuation of 850, but it must represent 
the start of anew verse that responded with 863 βίαι βίαι τε πολλᾶι φροῦδα. 
The latter is apparently iambic, too long for a dimeter, so presumably a 
trimeter. Iemend 


βία βιᾶται πολλά: φροῦδα {δὴ τὰ ca). 


The Egyptians assert the supremacy of βία, in contradiction of Pindar fr. 
169 Νόμος ... ἄγει δικαιῶν τὸ βιαιότατον ὑπερτάται χειρί. In the strophe, 
nothing can be made of ἰὼ ἰὸν as it stands. Purely exempli gratia, continuing 
the theme ‘your cries are in vain’, I offer 


“ἰώ io” {βοᾶις, ἀνιάτως δ᾽ ἔχειν 


(as if ἰώ were ἰῶ, ‘heall’). 

The last line of the strophe, following the scholiast’s articulation, yields 
the sense ‘O dishonoured one in the city of the pious’. This has been 
suspected, but it seems well enough in place, the point being ‘you are taking 
refuge at this altar of gods, but no city of god-fearing people will see fit to 
give you protection’ (= honour you, cf. 378, 401). 

We now have something like a complete and coherent strophe: 


{(δίλαιμον ἕσω σ᾽ En’ Anüda uUDx || 
ἥσυχ᾽ οὖν, ἔα τἀπιτά: εἦ δ 
κελεύω βοᾶς μεϑέσϑαι: {σβέσον 8[ö| 
ἴχαρ, φρενί γ᾽ ἄσαν. öl 

“ἰώ ih” {«βοᾶις, ἀνιάτως δ᾽ ἔχει.» 3ia || 
λεῖφ᾽ ἕδρανα, κί᾽ εἰς δόρυ, lec || 
ἀτίετ᾽ ἀνὰ πόλιν εὐσεβῶν. 2ia || 


It remains to wrestle with the second line of the antistrophe and its two 
final lines. In 860 we want something to go with ἄρειος ἐγὼ βαϑύχαος. I 
suspect that Ba9geiag γέρον conceals βαρειᾶν χερῶν, the Homeric phrase 
expressing the exercise of physical force (Il. 1.89, al.). If so, the first Ba9geiag 
conceals a nominative (probably in -iag or -ἔτας) upon which the genitive 
depends. If Aeschylus wrote, for example, ἀρχέτας (am a commander of 


28) Burges’slyap φρεναπάταν will not do, because adjectives in -ἂς cannot be attached 
to nominative or accusative neuter nouns. See Kühner—Blass I 547f., Schwyzer I 542. 
(Eur. Andr. 457 (ὅς σε) ναύτην ἔϑηκεν ἀντὶ χερσαίου κακόν is a special case, as the 
κακόν is a man.) 
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heavy hands’ = I have them at my disposal??), we might imagine the 
corruptions to have been caused in part by the invasion of ageı- and βαϑ- 
from the line above, in part by misinterpreted corrections: ἀρχέτας βαρειᾶν 
> ἀρείας βάϑείας + marg. βαρείας > βαρείας βαϑρείας > βαϑρείας 
βαϑρείας. 

In 864 βάτεαι is no doubt βᾶτε. The superfluous aı may come from ἃ 
correction to 863 Bıaı τε (βιᾶται). βαϑυμιτρο looks very plausible apart from 
its ending: women are βαϑύζωνοι (Pers. 155, Cho. 169, after Homer), and 
μίτρα can = ζώνη: LS] can quote only Hellenistic poets for this use, but it 
is now known from [Hes.] fr. 1.4. βᾶτε βαϑυμιτρ- -- U =. Some vocative 
phrase, presumably not complimentary in sum. I propose 


βαϑυμίτρων κακά 
ὀλόμεν᾽ ἀπάλαμα παρϑένων, 


‘you perishing helpless nuisances of deep-girdled girls’. I would suppose 
that παρϑένων migrated up to join κακά, the phrase being then misread as 
κακὰ παϑών. This ruined the construction of the sentence. βαϑυμίτρων ... 
ὀλόμενα accordingly mutated in the direction of vocatives, βαϑύμιτρο(υ) ... 
ὀλόμεναι, and the residue παλαμα was furnished with the case-ending that 
looked most plausible. 

Sch. on 861-864 offers σὺ δὲ ϑέλων καὶ μὴ ϑέλων ναῖ βήσηι τάχα, βίαι 
πολλῆι κακοπαϑῶν. This ignores so much of 863f. that it looks as if the 
annotator has just picked out a few words from his corrupt text that 
appeared to cohere. I take it to be a medieval scholium that does not lead 
us to any older version of the text than that presented in M. 


876-881 οἰοῖ oloi 
τλυμασισ ὑπρογασυλάσκεϊ 
περιχαμπτὰ βρυάζεισ 
ὃσ ἐρωτᾶσ ὁ μέγας 
880 Νεῖλος ὑβρίζοντά σε ἀπὸ τρέψει- 
ev ἄϊστον ὕβριντ (ἔναιστον M) 


λύμας has generally been recognized at the beginning of 877. It suits the 
context, and there is much to be said for giving it a construction at once 
by taking it as exclamatory genitive with otoi (Dindorf and others). 
Attempts to restore the rest of the line have been bedevilled by the 
assumption that it is paraphrased in sch. by εἷς ὑπὲρ τῶν Αἰγυπτίων πρεσβεύοι 


29) C£. Pers. 378 κώπης ἄναξ, Sept. 27 δεσπότης μαντευμάτων, 998 δυστόνων κακῶν 
ἄναξ, Cho. 188 τῆσδε δεσπόζειν φόβης; and the Attic phrase ἄρχειν χειρῶν ἀδίκων 
(Antiphon 4.2.1, Lys. 4.11, al.). 
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(ει apogr.): e.g. εἷς δὲ πρὸ γᾶς ὑλάσχκοι Dindorf, εἷς σὺ πρὸ γᾶς ὑλάσκων 
Weil, ἄι σὺ etc. Enger. But πρὸ γᾶς cannot mean ‘on behalf of Egypt’ in 
such a context; the Herald does not represent the land of Egypt but only 
the sons of Aegyptus; and in any case a reference to his representative status 
would have little point here. I conjecture that the scholium originally went 
with the Herald’s first spoken lines, a few verses above, and was a comment 
on the Egyptian chorus’s giving way to a single spokesman. If so, we have 
evidence that an ancient scholar recognized that chorus’s existence. The 
optative ending of πρεσβεύοι in M represents assimilation to the supposed 
lemma, the text having -λάσκει with οἱ written above. 

The best of the older conjectures are Martin’s λύμας (oJT σὺ προβὰς 
ὑλάσκειςς» and M. Schmidt’s λύμας eig? ὑπὸ γᾶς ὑλάσκοις. The latter, on 
which Johansen offers the variation εἴϑ᾽ ὑπὸ γᾶι σὺ λάσκοις, fits in with the 
series of imprecations in the chorus’s preceding stanzas (843-846, 854-857, 
867-871). But the present stanza contains such an imprecation in any case 
if the necessary emendations are made in 879-881. 

A more radical approach is suggested by the fact that the letters after 
λύμας, ισύὑπρογ-, most immediately point to Kungoy(&v-), IC being a classic 
uncial error for K. It is then possible to replace the unattested ὕλασκ- by 
ἵλασκ- (Y=D), reading oloi oloi λύμας: Κυπρογένει᾽ ἱλάσκου. ‘Aphrodite 
be merciful’ is a conceivable cry from the lips of virgins about to be dragged 
away by the hair” to an abhorred marriage. Cf. Parthenius, Supp. Hell. 649 
ἵλαος ὦ “Ypevare. The objections to this conjecture are lexical. Neither 
Κυπρογένεια nor iAdoxopaı occurs elsewhere in tragedy, and, what is 
perhaps more serious, the verb is found in classical prose and poetry only 
in an active sense, ‘appease, propitiate’. As a passive it is quoted in LS] only 
from the Septuagint and New Testament. 

In 878 περιχαμπτὰ is no known word. Bothe’s περίκομπα gives suitable 
sense, but hardly accounts for the corruption. Robertson Ellis’s περὶ χάμψα, 
“exceedingly, O crocodile’, deserves marks for ingenuity, but is bizarre style. 
The similarity of profile to the phrase at Ag. 87 περίπεμπτα ϑυοσκεῖς 
encourages us to limit the search to neuter plural verbal adjectives. It occurs 
to me that the word may have corresponded in sense to ἐγχλίεις ἄγαν at 
914; cf.833 βλοσυρόφρονα χλιδᾶι. The χλι-[χλιδ- stem, ‘luxuriate, be wan- 
ton’, would go well with βρυάζεις. No verbal adjective from it is recorded, 
but I suppose Aeschylus could have formed περιχλιστός (*XAıd-tög). In 


39 ] accept Oberdick’s transposition of 872-875 and 882-884, the advantages of which 
are explained by Johansen-Whittle III 204. oioi etc. then follows on 884 ὁλκὴ γὰρ 
οὔτοι πλόκαμον οὐδάμ᾽ ἅζεται, and Κυπρογένει᾽ ἱλάσκου would give extra point to 
the following 872 ἴυζε ... καὶ κάλει ϑεούς. 
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uncials XAICT might have been read as XAIIT, and -χαπτὰ then developed 
to -χαμπτὰ. 

In the next line ὃσ ἐρωτᾶσ is obviously corrupt; ὁ μέγας Νεῖλος is 
commonly taken to be sound, but is in fact open to serious objections. 

(i) The Nile appears elsewhere in the play as a source of life and growth 
(281, 497, 559-561, 855-857, 1024 ff.); it is perhaps divine, as other rivers 
are divine, but it is no part of its function to deal with men who commit 
ὕβρις. 

(1) The Nile cannot possibly act anywhere but in Egypt. The Danaids 
might conceivably pray for it to withdraw its blessings from these Egyptians 
after their return home, but it makes no sense for them to ask it to avert 
the outrageous behaviour which threatens them imminently on Argive soil. 
(Cf. Johansen- Whittle III 210.) 

(ii) ‘May... turn you away’ isin any case a strangely weak imprecation 
after the previous prayers for the Egyptians’ destruction. 

(iv) There is a brief scholium ὁ Νεῖλός σε which is completely pointless 
with the transmitted text. The inference is that both Νεῖλος and oe are 
glosses. It may be significant that oe stands in the text in unelided form. 

The oe is easily removed (Wellauer), and this is in my view a metrical 
improvement: it means that the series of ionics is ended not by an aristo- 
phanean, for which I find no exact parallel, but with the hypercatalectic 
ionic clausula U U — U ---- (cf. Pers. 662, Eur. Ba. 385, 536, Ar. Vesp. 302; 
Greek Metre 126). And this enables us in the strophe (871) to adopt the most 
elegant correction of the transmitted εὐρείαις εἰν αὔραις, namely Συρίαισιν 
αὔραις (Badham), instead of Hermann’s ἀερίαισιν or Paley’s linguistically 
extremely dubious Εὐρεΐαισιν. 

Point (iii) is dealt with by emending ἀπὸ τρέψειεν with Portus to ἐπιτρί- 
yeıev. This is supported by the following word ἄϊστον, which is evidently 
proleptic (cf. ἀϊστόω ‘destroy’), and agrees with the understood oe. ἄϊστον 
has sometimes been emended (e.g. to ἄλαστον, Hermann) on the assump- 
tion that it qualifies ὕβριν, and indeed, if ὕβριν is retained as a cognate 
accusative after ὑβρίζοντα, it will require an epithet, and ἄϊστον will not 
do. However, this cognate accusative makes a rather flat ending to the 
stanza, and ἄϊστον is perfect in the function assumed above. I infer that 
ὕβριν is corrupt. The word needed to give a forceful ending to the sentence 
is, I believe, ἄται. ἄϊστον ἄται would easily become ἄϊστον ἄταν, and to 
anyone puzzling over this, ὕβριν might seem the obvious correction. 

If Νεῖλος is an intrusive gloss, what has it displaced? The only plausible 
answer I can offer is Πότμος. If this chanced to be corrupted to notayög?!, 


50 As at Ag. 247 εὔποτμον has become εὐπόταμον in M?VF. 
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it was inevitable that ὁ μέγας ποταμός should be taken to be the Nile. 
ὁ μέγας ποταμὸς ὑβρίζοντ᾽ ἐπιτρίψειεν (or ἀποτρέψειεν) might generate 
precisely the scholium that we find in M, ὁ Νεῖλός σε. 

The phrase ὁ μέγας Πότμος occurs at Pind. Pyth. 3.86, where it seems to 
mean ‘good Fortune’; in Aeschylus, if Iam right in restoring it, it will have 
a sense corresponding rather to Πότμος ἄναξ in Pind. Nem. 4.42. Pindar 
several times uses personifying language of πότμος. Aeschylus does not do 
so elsewhere, so far as our knowledge goes, but from Sophocles one may 
cite Ant. 1345f. τὰ δ᾽ ἐπὶ κρατί μοι Πότμος δυσκόμιστος εἰσήλατο, O.C. 
1323 f. κεὶ μὴ σός, ἀλλὰ τοῦ κακοῦ Πότμου φυτευϑείς. πότμος is one’s per- 
sonal destiny or lot, especially as manifested in one’s death. It is something 
given, it does not modify itself in response to good or bad conduct. If 
Aeschylus used it in this passage, therefore, it was not in the sense ofa divine 
agent of retribution: the Danaids simply hope, because their adversary is a 
hybrist, that his fate, that great power with which he cannot contend, may 
be due to sweep him to destruction. If there is any oddity in Πότμος being 
named in this sentence, it ought to be conceded that it is very much less 
than the oddity of Νεῖλος. 2 

We may now return to the problem of 60 ἐρωτᾶσ. It might be the end 
ofthe βρυάζεις clause; Newman ingeniously conjectured βρυάζει σὸς ἔρως" 
ἀλλ᾽, which one might modify to βρυάζεις ἐς Eowr’ ἀλλ᾽, if it may be 
supposed that the Herald is regarded as party to the ἔρως of his masters. 
Alternatively, ὃσ ἐρωτᾶσ is the start of the new sentence. In this case it 
probably embodies the particle δέ. Here is a selection of conjectures: ἐριώ- 
Aaıg Burges, ὃς ἐπωπᾶι σ᾽ Bamberger (δ᾽ Martin), ὁ δ᾽ ἐπώπας Oberdick, 
ἐπαρωγὸς δ᾽ Donner, ὁ δὲ βώτας Hermann, εὐρώτας δ᾽ Todt. Some of these 
fall with the elimination of Νεῖλος. If the pattern ὁ δὲ ---ας is retained as an 
advance characterization of ὁ μέγας Πότμος, we might think of e.g. ὁ δ᾽ 
£geintag, "that wrecker’; cf. Soph. Ant. 596, οὐδ᾽ ἀπαλλάσσει γενεὰν γένος, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐρείπει ϑεῶν τις. If εἰ became obscured in a minuscule manuscript, 
ἐρ τῦτασ' might naturally be taken for ἐρώτα. If Aeschylus wrote 
£geintag or some other noun in -tag, it is possible that {σ᾽ originally 
followed but was lost before the creation of the scholium ὁ Νεῖλός oe, 
subsequently to be interpolated in the wrong place. Another possibility 
would be ἐς ἔρωτας δ᾽ qualifying ὑβρίζοντα. 


52) Whittle (in Johansen- Whittle) is the only critic who has seen that Νεῖλος is wrong. 
But his solution of writing Νεῖλον (to be governed by whatever is hidden in ὃσ ἐρωτᾶσ, 
e.g. Martin’s ὃς ἐπωπᾶι δ᾽), which involves ὁ μέγας by itself standing for Zeus, is quite 
unconvincing. 
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885-888 οἱοῖ πάτερ, βρέτεος ἄρος «- 895-898 μαιμᾶι πέλας δίπους ὄφις: 


ἀτᾶι μ᾽ ἅλαδ᾽ ἄγει ἔχιδνα δ᾽ ὥς μεί 
ἄραχνος ὡς βάδην τί ποτ᾽ ἔν 
ὄναρ ὄναρ μέλαν. δάκος ἀάχί 


In 896-898, as in 828-829 and probably 826, there was an illegible patch in 
M’s exemplar, and the copyist has left blanks. The last two lines are to be 
supplemented as dochmii, corresponding to 887f. A convincing restoration 
must accord full respect to the clues afforded by the word division and 
accentuation in M, not ignore them as Headlam does with his ti ποτέ νιν 
καλῷ] δάκος; ἄγ[ει βίαι (alias üxlog μέγα), or as Johansen and Whittle do 
with their τί note ν[ηλεὲς and ἀχ[εσφόρον. I propose 


τί ποτ᾽ ἔνί[ανϑ᾽ ὁρῶ 
δάκος; ἄχ[ος μ᾽ ἔχει. 


The second line of the strophe is prima facie another dochmius, but ἔχιδνα 
δ᾽ ὥς nel in the antistrophe is not compatible with this, since a short syllable 
before ὃν is illegitimate. Some emend the latter verse: ἔχιδν᾽ ὥς Sidgwick, 
ἔχις δ᾽ ὥς Johansen. But we seem to need a verb at the end of the line, and 
the dochmiac hypothesis hardly leaves room for a verb of suitable meaning. 
(Johansen— Whittle rightly reject Tucker’s μ᾽ ἔ[χει].) It is better to suppose 
that the verse was an iambic dimeter, like its predecessor, and to supplement 
e.g. ὥς με [προσβλέπει. This is to assume that the corresponding verse in 
the strophe is defective. It is in any case unsatisfactory as it stands. M gives 
αταιμαλδαάγει, where αταῖμ represents ἀτᾶι μ᾿, as the scholiast shows”, and 
the rest resolves into ἅλαδ᾽ ἄγει (Schütz). But the Danaids surely cannot say 
that the sanctuary afforded by the divine statues is harming them, only that 
it is ineffective: not ἀτᾶιν but ματᾶι (Bamberger). There is a similar error at 
Cho. 74, where μάταν has given way to ἄταν. Then the u’ which follows 
must be the object of ἄγει; and as the enclitic cannot stand as first word in 
its clause, there must be something missing between <(n)aräı and μ᾽ ἅλαδ᾽ 
ἄγει. (βίαι δέ seems to be what is wanted. 


893-894 οὔτοι φοβοῦμαι δαίμονας τοὺς ἐνθάδε: 
οὐ γάρ μ᾽ ἔϑρεψαν οὐδ᾽ ἐγήρασαν τροφῆι. 


M writes both verbs in 894 without augment, με ϑρέψαν οὐδὲ γήρασαν. 
γήρασαν is corrupt. The verb has no transitive meaning, and even if it did, 
we do not want a text that makes the Herald an old man, since there is no 


33) ἣ τῶν βρετέων ἐπικουρία βλάπτει ne. Eust. 1422.19 cites βρότεος ἄρος ἄτα and 
explains τὸ εὖ τῶν βροτῶν καὶ τὸ ὄφελος ἄτη ἐστιν. 
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reason why Aeschylus should have represented him as one. Johan- 
sen—Whittle adopt Peiper’s ἐγήρασ᾽ ἄν, which is supposed to mean ‘I would 
not have reached old age on their nurture’, a ‘sneer at the poverty of Greek 
diet’. This is far-fetched, and still leaves us with the awkward reference to 
the Herald being elderly. Johansen- Whittle also consider A.Y. Campbell’s 
οὐδέ γ᾽ ἤρεσ᾽ ἂν τροφή, 'nor indeed would I have found their nurture to 
my liking’. But that is of dubious relevance, and the pairing of τρέφειν and 
γηράσκειν ought not to be abandoned in view of Cho. 908 ἐγώ σ᾽ ἔϑρεψα, 
σὺν δὲ γηράναι ϑέλω. 

I suggest γηράσω: ‘they did not rear me, and I shall not be growing old 
under their care’. The Herald is from Egypt, and he has every intention of 
returning to Egypt shortly and remaining there; hence the gods of Greece 
are of no concern to him. The line in Choephoroi supports this, inasmuch as 
there too the first verb looks back to the past, the second forward to the 
future. 


985-990 ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ὀπαδοὺς TobodE καὶ δορυσσόους 
ἔταξαν, ὡς ἔχοιμι τίμιον γέρας, 
καὶ μήτ᾽ ἀέλπτως δορικανεῖ μόρωι ϑανών 
λάϑοιμι, χώραι δ᾽ ἄχϑος αἰείζων πέλοι, 
(μήτ᾽ .) 
τοιῶνδς τυγχάνοντας ἐκ πρυμνῆς φρενός 
990 χάριν σέβεσϑαι {τιμιωτέραν Znoöt. 


A verb such as δεῖ or πρέπει is needed to govern σέβεσϑαι in 990. It might 
have stood at the end of the lacuna which Paley posited after 988 in order 
to accommodate a μήτε or te answering the first μήτε. But something is 
clearly wrong in the second half of 990. The comparative τιμιωτέραν needs 
a genitive with it, and it has one, but it is one that makes no sense and resists 
plausible emendation (cf. Johansen - Whittle III 279£.). 

I suspect that τιμιωτέραν ἐμοῦ has migrated from the line(s) now lost 
before 989. The sense of the missing clause might have been ‘nor any other 
of the citizens, save the king himself, have a more honourable station than 
Τ᾽. In that case the true ending of 990 is lost, and we may assume it to have 
contained dei or some equivalent. If it had been, for example, τιμίαν ἥμας 
χρεών, the accidental repetition of τιμιωτέραν ἐμοῦ would be explicable. 


998-1005 τέρειν᾽ ὀπώρα δ᾽ εὐφύλακτος οὐδαμῶς: 
ϑῆρες δὲ κηραίνουσι καὶ βροτοί, τί μήν. 
1000 καὶ κνώδαλα πτεροῦντα καὶ πεδοστιβῆ 
Ἱκαρπώματα στάζοντα κηρύσσει Κύπρις 
κάλωρα κωλύουσαν ϑωσμένῆν ἐρῶΐ, 
καὶ παρϑένων χλιδῆσιν εὐμόρφοις ἔπι 
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πᾶς τις παρελϑὼν ὄμματος ϑελκχτήριον 
1005 τόξευμ᾽ ἔπεμψεν, ἱμέρου νικώμενος. 


Neither animals nor humans leave tender (sexual) fruit intact (998 [). The 
following lines develop this proposition in two parallel tristichs, one about 
animals generally (1000-1002), the other about humans (1003-1005).?* The 
tristich about humans is clear. The loveliness of unmarried girls arouses 
desire in every beholder, and he makes eyes at them, which tends to have 
a persuasive effect (ϑελχτήριον) on the girls. The tristich about animals 
must likewise describe their susceptibility to mutual sexual arousal, and 
there should be some reference to the vulnerability of the immature in 
particular. This last requirement is plausibly satisfied by Portus’ emendation 
of the vox nihili κάλωρα to κἄωρα.᾽5 Cf. Anacreont. 59. 20-22 ὁ δ᾽ "Eowg 
ἄωρα ϑέλγων {παράγει κόρην προδήλων» προδότιν γάμων γενέσϑαι. 
Flanking this word we have the nominative Κύπρις and an accusative 
feminine participle. Originally these must have agreed with one another. 
Changing the participle to a nominative is the obvious course. xngboosı 
fits much more happily with a personal subject and with ‘ripe, juicy fruit’ 
as the object than vice versa, since the verb is familiar in the sense “advertise, 
make a proclamation about’ (e.g. goods for sale). Read by itself, 1001 makes 
excellent sense as transmitted. The only difficulty — until we come to the 
next line — is the syntactical connection between 1000 and 1001. If nothing 
is missing between them, we shall have to take 1000 as one of Aeschylus’ 
hanging nominatives. ‘(As for) creatures winged and ground-walking,’- a 
continuation such as ‘they are drawn by Cypris to the ripe fruit’ is envisaged, 
but then the poet substitutes ‘Cypris cries “Ripe juicy fruit!”’ This seems 
an acceptable anacoluthon, though the hanging nominative would be un- 
usual for Aeschylus in not including a participle (as in 446, Ag. 1008, Cho. 
520, 791, Eum. 100, 477) or some other predicative element (as in Sept. 681) 
such that the phrase could be replaced by a conditional or temporal protasis. 
Moving on to 1002, we slide to a halt in a patch of total gibberish. 
κάλωρα, as I have said, is plausibly emended to κἄωρα; it may represent 
corruption from the scriptio plena KA(DAWPA. Then comes κωλύουσαν, 
which, we have decided, probably conceals a nominative agreeing with 
Κύπρις. However, the context does not favour the idea of Cypris preventing 
anything: on the contrary, she is encouraging everything. Some critics have 
connected the participle with the apparent μένειν that follows, extracting 


34) 1000 is not to be taken as a continuation of the sentence ϑῆρες δὲ κτλ. See Johan- 
sen— Whittle ΠῚ 294. 
35) For the image of unripe fruit in a sexual context cf. Sept. 333 ὠμοδρόπους. 
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in one way or another the notion ‘preventing them from remaining as they 
are’, or ‘from waiting till the due time’. But these are unnatural purposes 
for κωλύειν to serve. Others have changed the verb. Weil’s ὥραν κολούει 
χἄνϑος οὐ μένειν ἐᾶι is a better try than most. 

No one has hitherto thought of μωλύουσ(α), ‘warming, softening, sim- 
mering’, which would seem to be an apt metaphor for what Cypris does 
even to those below the age of maturity. From what is left of the line, 
(αὐνϑωσμένῆν ἐρῶ, I make ἅμ᾽ (even as she hawks the fully ripe fruit, she is 
simultaneously softening up the less ripe) and then ὡς naiveıv ἔρωι, ‘so as 
to madden them with desire’.”* We usually find the compound ἐχμαίνειν 
in this transitive sense, it istrue, and Aeschylus does not elsewhere use forms 
of ἔρος, though Sophocles and Euripides do. But these minor lexicographi- 
cal objections are of no great weight. At quite a small cost we have achieved 
coherent, forceful and precise poetic imagery: 


καὶ κνώδαλα πτεροῦντα καὶ πεδοστιβῆ, 
καρπώματα στάζοντα κηρύσσει Κύπρις, 
κἄωρα μωλύουσ᾽ ἅμ᾽, ὡς μαίνειν ἔρωι, 
καὶ παρϑένων κτλ. 


1034 Κύπριδος {δ᾽ οὐκ ἀμελεῖ ϑεσμὸς ὅδ᾽ εὔφρων. 


Johansen - Whittle III 320-322 show that ἀμελεῖ ϑεσμὸς ὅδε is not defensible. 
They join Page in adopting Weil’s ἀμελὴς ἑσμός, ‘yet our friendly swarm 
does not neglect Cypris’. I find this unacceptable for two reasons. Firstly, 
whoever is singing this strophe — nearly all scholars now accept that it is 
not the Danaids, or a section of them, but either their women attendants 
or the Argive attendants of Danaus -- they are not likely to be called a 
ἑσμός. The word by its derivation denotes a crowd sitting or settled at a 
place, and this connotation is clearly present in 223 ἑσμὸς ὡς πελειάδων 
ἵζεσϑε and 684 νούσων δ᾽ ἑσμὸς in’ ἀστῶν ἵζοι κρατὸς ἀτερπής, while in 31 
it is used of the sons of Aegyptus sitting in their ship. But at 1034 everyone 
is on their feet, either dancing or marching preparatory to leaving the 
theatre. Secondly it is hardly to the point for either the handmaidens or the 
Argives to declare that they are interested in Cypris. We expect them to be 
advising the Danaids that it is prudent not to scorn the goddess. 

The tradition offers us a phrase, ϑεσμὸς ὅδ᾽ εὔφρων, which actually means 
“this is a prudent ordinance’. For this sense of εὔφρων in Aeschylus cf. 
378 οὐδ᾽ αὖ τόδ᾽ εὗφρον, τάσδ᾽ ἀτιμάσαι λιτάς, Pers. 772, Ag. 351, 849. To 
complete the sense we need only change ἀμελεῖ to ἀμελεῖν (Nauck). “To 


36) The intrusive 9 might derive from an explanatory τε written above ὡς (= ὥστε), 
incorporated in the text as TE ὡς. 
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have some care for Cypris, this is a prudent ordinance.’ This is thoroughly 
Aeschylean style, cf. 707-709 τὸ γὰρ τεκόντων σέβας, τρίτον τόδ᾽ ἐν ϑεσμίοις 
Δίκας γέγραπται, Cho. 59f. τὸ δ’ εὐτυχεῖν, τόδ᾽ ἐν βροτοῖς ϑεός τε καὶ ϑεοῦ 
πλέον, 313f. δράσαντι παϑεῖν, τριγέρων μῦϑος τάδε φωνεῖ. 

The emendation is palaeographically easier than Weil’s, besides producing 
better sense. The only objection that can be raised against it is that one 
might expect the negative to be μή, not οὐκ. But οὐκ is possible because 
οὐκ ἀμελεῖν is a lexical unit, a substitute for μέλεσϑαι. Cf. Kühner-Gerth 
II 182.3, 188 ff. 


1038-1042 μετάκοινοι δὲ φίλαι ματρὶ πάρεισιν 
Πόϑος (Au) τ᾽ οὐδὲν ἄπαρνον 
1040 τελέϑει ϑέλκτορι Πειϑοῖ, 
δέδοται δ᾽ Αρμονίαι μοῖρ᾽ ᾿Αφροδίτας 
ψεδυρὰ τρίβοι τ᾽ ἐρώτων. 


The eulogy of Aphrodite proceeds in the form of a catalogue of qualities 
(mostly personified) associated with her: Πόϑος, Πειϑώ, Ἁρμονία, τρίβοι 
ἐρώτων. As 1041 serves to add items to the list, te is the appropriate 
connecting particle rather than δ᾽. Only Hermann seems to have had this 
thought, and he writes ‘ceterum positum est δέ, non τε, quia respicitur ad 
praegressam negationem’. This is, however, an impossible explanation. The 
negative in the relative clause qualifying Πειϑώ can have no bearing on the 
δέ. The particle would be suitable if there were some emphasis on δέδοται 
as a kind of heading, ‘as for being given’, but there is none. Those sensitive 
to the difference between δέ and te, and to the peculiar beauties of the latter 
particle, will approve the restoration of 9°’ here. 

Another necessary change is Hartung’s Ἁρμονίας μοῖρ᾽ ᾿Αφροδίται (‘sen- 
tentiae aptius foret’ says Page in his apparatus, without naming Hartung). 
δέδοται ᾿Αφροδίται is parallel to yeräxoıvor φίλαι ματρὶ πάρεισιν, and 
“Αρμονίας μοῖρα to τρίβοι ἐρώτων. In Eur. Ba. 302 Teiresias, reciting the 
qualities of Dionysus, says 


"Αρεώς τε μοῖραν μεταλαβὼν ἔχει τινά 


(note the τε!). To say that δὴ Ἁρμονίας μοῖρα has been given to Aphrodite 
is exactly analogous. Johansen-Whittle also quote A.R. 3.34 σὺ γὰρ 
(Erato) καὶ Κύπριδος αἶσαν ἔμμορες. 

ψεδυρά is a rare word explained by Hesychius and Theognostus as = 
ψιϑυρός ‘whispering’. This may be no more than an ancient commentator’s 
guess, but it is plausible, and we know no better.’ Assuming it to be correct, 


37) Sch. paraphrases with ψευδής. ψυδρά was no doubt in his mind, if not in his text. 
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we must emend the ending (-a unaccented in M), since it is inappropriate 
as an epithet of μοῖρα. Much the most appropriate noun for it in the vicinity 
is τρίβοι, and to make the match requires only the slightest of changes, 
Scaliger’s yeöugai. The passage must (pace Fraenkel on Ag. 229f.) be in- 
cluded in the list of Aeschylean postponements of te to follow adjective + 
noun. The other examples are 282 Κύπριος xagaxıng τ᾽, 432 ἀμπύκων 
πολυμίτων πέπλων τ᾽ (see Johansen— Whittle ad loc.). Sept. 285 and Ag. 229 
are doubtful. Denniston, Particles 517, mentions neither Sept. 285, Supp. 
432, 1042, nor Il. 24.474 ἥρως Αὐτομέδων te. 


A NOTE ON AIGYPTIOI 


I subscribe to the usual view that Aigyptioi was the second play of the 
Danaid trilogy, Supplices being the first.’® From the title it is a highly 
probable inference that the (main) chorus represented Egyptians: either the 
sons of Aegyptus themselves (though we might then expect the title to be 
Aigyptiadai), or their followers, who have already appeared as a subsidiary 
chorus in Supplices. The scene must be set within the city of Argos, because 
that is where Danaus and his daughters go to take up residence at the end 
of Supplices, and the action must follow them. 
They went there to be safe within the city’s defences, Supp. 955 f. 


στείχετ᾽ εὐερκῆ πόλιν 
πύργων βαϑείαι μηχανῆι κεκληιμένην. 


Ifthe Egyptians are now in the city too, this can only be because they have 
fought the Argives (as repeatedly anticipated in Supp.) and defeated them; 
for after the dismissal of their herald in the first play, no further diplomatic 
contacts are conceivable. This argument confirms the common assumption 
that a battle was supposed to have taken place in the interval between the 
two plays. We may also accept the hypothesis that Pelasgus was killed in 
the battle — there seems to be no further place for him in the story — and 


38) Schlegel, Welcker, Droysen, and most recently A.L.Brown (Liverpool Classical 
Monthly 8 [1983] 158-160) have supposed that Aigyptioi was the first play, dealing with 
Io’s arrival in Egypt. I do not find the arguments persuasive. For discussion of the 
problems of the trilogy see especially A.F. Garvie, Aeschylus’ Supplices: play and trilogy 
(1969), chapter 5; Johansen- Whittle I 40-55; R.P. Winnington-Ingram, Studies in Aes- 
chylus (1983) 55-72; W. Kraus, ‘Aischylos’ Danaidentetralogie’, in Aus allem Eines. Studien 
zur antiken Geistesgeschichte (Heidelberg 1984); M. Sicherl, Mus. Helv. 43 (1986) 81-110. 
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that Danaus, who was ennobled with a bodyguard in Supp. 985ff., has 
become king of Argos. If Iam right in my conjecture that the words 
τιμιωτέραν ἐμοῦ in 990 belong in the lacuna before 989, in the second μήτε 
clause, it was made explicit that Danaus’ status was second only to that of 
Pelasgus. 

Many scholars have been struck by the emphasis laid in Supplices on the 
Danaids’ housing arrangements. In 957-963 Pelasgus offers them a free 
choice between living πολλῶν μετ᾽ ἄλλων or in greater privacy: there are 
many δώματα δήμια, and he has plenty of spare room in his own palace. 
The Danaids thank him warmly, but say that they must take their father’s 
advice on the matter. Danaus arrives shortly afterwards. When he gets 
round to the subject of accommodation (1009-1011), he simply repeats the 
information that there are two sorts on offer: from the city, and from 
Pelasgus personally. (No rent will be expected, he adds; it has fallen out 
well.) So no decision is made between the two alternatives. Indeed, it is 
hard to see why they have both been twice stated, if one of them is to be 
rejected. 

The position in Aigyptioi, therefore, will be that some of the Danaids are 
lodged in the palace (which is now Danaus’ palace), while the rest are 
dispersed through the town. This has an obvious dramatic significance. The 
palace will be the focus of the action; and certain of the Danaids will appear 
there as individuals. They no longer have to be treated as an indivisible 
horde. 

This is interesting for the history of the theatre. In Supplices, as in the 
two earlier extant plays, there is no sign of the house fagade that is a regular 
feature of tragic staging from the Oresteia onwards. But if Aigyptioi was 
played before Danaus’ palace, then we have a situation parallel to what has 
been inferred for the Lycurgeia (above, p. 48): a house-front that can easily 
be erected or removed between one play οἵ ἃ trilogy and the next. 

Confrontations between Danaus and the Egyptian chorus must have 
been an important element in the play, just as the preceding one featured 
confrontations of a different character between chorus and king. In due 
course Danaus must have consented to his daughters’ marriage to their 
cousins. Tagree with most critics that the wedding night and the slaughter 
ofthe Aegyptiads cannot have been included in the play. Ifthe Aegyptiads 
formed the chorus, of course, it is ruled out; a tragic chorus must be there 
to the end. If the chorus consisted of other Egyptians, that difficulty is 
removed, but others remain. We should have to imagine a stasimon covering 
the passage of a night. That is hard enough. Then the wedding surely 
called for a procession, bridegrooms taking brides to their chambers: in the 
economy ofan Aeschylean play, that surely belongs at the end, as a grand 
exodos (A. Tittler and many others; cf. Garvie [as n. 38] 203). 
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Can a whole play have been devoted to such a small advance of events: 
the Aegyptiads, already victorious on the battlefield, exacting what they 
came for and going off with it? As A.L. Brown remarks (in defence of his 
theory οἵα play concerned with Io’s arrival in Egypt), ‘if we did not happen 
to possess Supplices, we should be unlikely to believe in a play concerned 
solely with the Danaids’ arrival at Argos’. The same point could be made 
about Persai. But it is possible to suggest at least some ingredients for the 
play beyond negotiation between Danaus and the Aegyptiads (or their 
representative) over the marriage. 

Before the chorus came on, there may have been a prologue scene. It 
was necessary to inform the audience about the outcome of the battle and 
the present state of affairs. Danaus might have performed this function in 
addressing one of his daughters. Praise of Pelasgus and his people would 
have claimed a place in his remarks. He might also have broached the idea 
ofthe mass murder, which could not be spoken of explicitly once the chorus 
had arrived. According to other sources for the legend Danaus was the 
author of the plan, and this is fully in accord with his position in Supplices 
(11, cf. 969) as otaciagxog καὶ βούλαρχος to his daughters, who rely on 
him for guidance at every turn. Admittedly it is not essential that the 
audience should be told of the plan before it is put into effect — cf. Agamem- 
non. 

An alternative opening scenario is suggested by Miss M.L. Cunningham’s 
plausible identification of P.Oxy. 2251 (= fr. 451h Radt) as a fragment of 
Aigyptioi.?? Here we seem to have a female chorus performing a kommos 
over a dead ξενοδόκος, and questioning the gods’ appreciation of ἄνδρες 
δίκαιοι. This fits the Danaids and Pelasgus, and no one has been able to 
suggest an alternative reference, despite Lloyd-Jones’s assertion that ‘many 
hospitable persons may have suffered destruction in lost plays of Aeschylus’ 
(Loeb Aeschylus, II 571). It might be conceivable that Aigyptioi began 
with a funeral procession for Pelasgus, with the Danaids singing in it and 
accompanying it out ofthe orchestra before the parodos of the main chorus. 
We could compare the procession of the libation-bearers at the beginning 
of Chhoephoroi, and, for the self-contained Vorspiel preceding the parodos, 
the opening scenes of Eumenides. 

The Danaid chorus of Supplices has nearly four hundred lines of anapaests 
and lyrics, not counting those which it sings in dialogue with Pelasgus or 
with the Egyptians, or those of the exodos. The chorus of Aigyptioi may 
have sung at similar length. In the intervening episodes there must have 
come the arguments with Danaus. Perhaps the pattern of Supplices repeated 


39 Cf. Garvie, op. cit. 200-202. 
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itself to the extent that Danaus said he could not give a final answer until 
he had been to consult with all his daughters, or with the city. Then he 
would have gone away and, after a stasimon, returned to complete the 
agreement. It may be that somehow Hypermestra emerged as an individual 
in the course of this play, in preparation for her special role in the next. 
Towards the end, the Danaid(s) resident in the palace may have gone to 
fetch her/their sisters, who would presently appear as a secondary chorus. 
The exodos would have the amoebaean form common to Persai, Septem, 
and Supplices, with the two choruses expressing their contrasted feelings 
about the union. The Danaids did not necessarily strike a note of bitter 
opposition. They may have affected to be reconciled to the marriage, while 
lacing their words with sinister hints, intelligible only to the audience, of 
what was to come during that dark red night. 


7 
AGAMEMNON 


4-7 ἄστρων κάτοιδα νυχτέρων ὁμήγυριν, 
καὶ τοὺς φέροντας χεῖμα καὶ ϑέρος βροτοῖς 
λαμπροὺς δυνάστας, ἐμπρέποντας αἰϑέρι 
ἀστέρας, ὅταν φϑίνωσιν, ἀντολάς τε τῶν. 


Fraenkel explains at length the reasons for dissatisfaction with line 7: the 
dactylic word in the first foot, and the inexplicable construction of the 
following phrase. These two factors in combination persuade him to accept 
Valckenaer’s athetesis!, as had been done by Wilamowitz, Murray, and 
Groeneboom. Others, however, have felt that the language does not look 
like that of an interpolator, and that the suggested motive for interpolation 
(addition of ἀστέρας for clarification) is inadequate. See the note of Den- 
niston -- Page. 

One would like to save the line, and the most economical way to do so 
will be to replace ἀστέρας, which is both redundant to the sense and painful 
to the metre, by some word that gives a proper construction to ὅταν 
φϑίνωσιν, ‘whenever they set’, as well as to ἀντολάς. As Fraenkel shows, 
κάτοιδα... ὅταν φϑίνωσιν is not Greek, and although τοὺς φέροντας... ὅταν 
φϑίνωσιν would be, the distance between φέροντας and ὅταν is excessive, 
and ἀντολάς remains unaccounted for.” The two phrases must be governed 
by a word expressing an activity of the watchman, since only he does 
anything to the ἀντολαί. He observes them. 

This reasoning points to something such as Kennedy’s ἀϑρῶν or Bergk’s 
τηρῶ 9°. I prefer A. Y. Campbell’s τηρῶν (CR 50 [1936] 52). I translate: ‘I 
have learnt to know the assembly of the stars of night, both the winter- 
and the summer-bringing bright potentates standing out amid the sky, as I 
watch all their settings, and the risings of others’; or ‘I have learnt to know 


1) Before Valckenaer, Pauw had written ‘Si hunc versum omisisset Aeschylus, locus 
fuisset multo elegantior: δυναστας absolute Tragicum est, & φεροντας χεῖμα και Jegog 
βροτοις abunde dicit, quod dicendum erat’. 

2. One might adopt Margoliouth’s ἀντολαῖς, as Denniston-Page (and Page in his 
1972 edition) do, if no other difficulties remained. 
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the assembly of the stars of night as Ikeep my eye on both the winter- and 
summer-bringing (etc.) whenever they set, and on the risings of others’. 
This leads on well to the next line, καὶ νῦν φυλάσσω λαμπάδος τὸ σύμβολον. 


76-78 ὅ TE γὰρ νεαρὸς μυελὸς στέρνων ἐντὸς ἀνάσσων 
ἰσόπρεσβυς, ἄρης δ᾽ οὐκ ἔνι χώραι. 


ἀνάσσων or ἀνάισσων} The latter has usually been preferred since Hermann 
proposed it in his note on Ar. Nub. 994 (1799). He seems to have thought 
that it was natural to speak of the marrow ‘springing up’, like the sap in a 
tree, or the water from a spring. This is, however, quite contrary to 
the almost universal ancient conception according to which the marrow 
originates in the brain and descends from there through the spine (to become 
semen) and through other bones.? Besides, ἀνάισσων would suggest an 
upsurge of vigour, whereas Aeschylus’ point is the weakness of the child. 
We should therefore accept ἀνάσσων and try to understand the rather 
complex picture. 

Aeschylus says στέρνων ἐντός not because that is anatomically natural as 
a location of the marrow but because the breast is imagined as the seat of 
thought and feeling. It is especially relevant that in Homer the warlike fury 
and consciousness of strength which is called μένος waxes and wanes in the 
breast: Il. 5.124f. (Athena to Diomedes), 


ϑαρσῶν νῦν Διόμηδες ἐπὶ Τρώεσσι μάχεσϑαι:' 
ἐν γάρ τοι στήϑεσσι μένος πατρώϊον ἧκα 
ἄτρομον, οἷον ἔχεσκε σακέσπαλος ἱππότα Τυδεύς, 


and 5.513, 16.529, etc. The child’s capabilities, Aeschylus means, are limited 
by his young age. As his marrow (μυελός αἰών) is in a sense the physical 
symbol of his ration of life, it becomes possible to say that it is this ‘young 
marrow’ that governs his mental and spiritua] equipment. It is as yet a feeble 
dominion, isöngeoßug: Aeschylus startlingly inverts the more familiar idea 
that the old man is as weak as a child (expressed just before in 75, and again 
in 81; Eum. 38). 

The phrase ἄρης δ᾽ οὐκ ἔνι χώραι is difficult. ἄρης δ᾽ οὐκ ἔνι by itself 
would be like Supp. 749 οὐκ ἔνεστ᾽ Gong. It is the presence of χώραι that 
creates the difficulty. It may perhaps be understood as an extension of the 


3 Cf. Alcmaeon DK 24 A 13 (Aet. 5.3.3), Hippon 38 A 3, 12, 15, Hippocr. Morb. 2.5 
(VII 14 L.), Intern. 13 (VII 199£.), Genit. 1.2 (VII 470), 2.2 (472), Carn. 4.2 (VIII 588), 
Pl. Tim. 73cd, 91ab, Arist. Part. anim. 2.7 p.652a 24, Spirit. 7 p.484b 16, Plin. HN 
11.178; R.B. Onians, The Origins of European Thought (1951) 108 ff., 118 ἔ; H. Lloyd- 
Jones in Dionysiaca (1978) 50-52. 
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‘kingdom’ metaphor. The breast has been represented as a realm over which 
the youthful marrow exercises a feeble sway. In amplification the chorus 
adds, ‘and the region has no Ares in it’. For the connection ἀνάσσει - χώραι 
cf. Eum. 16 χώρας τῆσδε πρυμνήτης ἄναξ, 288 χώρας ἄνασσαν τῆσδε, Pers. 
854-857 εὖϑ᾽ ὁ γεραιὸς ... Δαρεῖος ἄρχε χώρας. 


104-105 κύριός εἰμι ϑροεῖν ὅδιον κράτος αἴσιον ἀνδρῶν 
ἐχτελέων. 


After some hesitation I have decided to prefer the transmitted ἐκτελέων to 
Auratus’ ἐντελέων. ἐκτελέων is the rarer word, and thus has the initial 
attraction of being difficilior lectio; it is also preferable on other grounds. The 
only other classical examples of the word known to me are those noted in 
Stephanus -- Dindorf and LSJ: Hes. Op. 466 of corn successfully brought to 
ripe fullness; Aesch. Pers. 218 of blessings fulfilled; and Eur. Ion 780, in 
answer to the question whether the oracle spoke of a son yet to be born to 
Xouthos or already born, ἤδη πεφυχότ᾽ ἐκτελῆ νεανίαν, ‘already born and 
full-grown’. In each case the word has a distinctly positive sense. ἐντελής 
seems to have the more neutral one of ‘up to standard’, not falling short of 
what is needed, not ἀτελής. At Cho. 250 the young of the dead eagle are 
starving, οὐ γὰρ ἐντελεῖς ϑήραν πατρώιαν προσφέρειν σκηνήμασιν. In Soph. 
Tr. 760 the word is applied to sacrificial oxen that are free from any 
disqualifying flaw; this may have been a technical religious term (cf. Lucian 
30.12 quoted by Jebb). Other established uses in the fifth century are of 
military equipment that is up to standard (Thuc. 6.45, Aeschin. 2.175), and 
of payments or dispensations that are of the full measure and not merely 
partial (Ar. Ε4. 1367, Thuc. 8.29.1, 45.6, 78). In the former sense ἀνδρῶν 
ἐντελέων might be possible at Ag. 105, but it would suggest troops who 
merely passed muster, whereas ἐκτελέων will have the more positive conno- 
tation of manhood that has come to flower. Fraenkel thinks this is quite 
unsuitable because it implies comparison with immature youth instead of 
with the old men of the chorus who explained a little earlier that their age 
had made them unfit to participate in the expedition. But no comparison 
need be implied. 

Fraenkel sees that ἐντελέων would also be inappropriate in its normal 
classical senses. However, he follows Blomfield and Hermann in supposing 
that Aeschylus here gave it the sense of τῶν ἐν τέλει, ‘the commanders’.* 
He argues that ‘the repetition of κράτος in 109 makes it very improbable 


® He finds this sense attested only in the lexicographers. In the Roman period ἐντελής 
is sometimes equivalent to ἔνδοξος, ‘a celebrity’, cf. Artemid. 2.35, Polyaen. 5.3.3 codd., 
8.39, sch. Hes. Th. 242. 
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that ἀνδρῶν in 104 should refer to anyone but the Atridae’. But if 109 
᾿Αχαιῶν δίϑρονον κράτος corresponds to 104 κράτος ... ἀνδρῶν -τελέων, 
obviously the ἄνδρες -τελεῖς are the Achaeans, not the Atridae. 


105 ἔτι γὰρ ϑεόϑεν καταπνεύει 


The corrector of M deleted the υ of καταπνεύει, evidently ignorant of the 
metre and wishing to restore the more obvious form -πνέει. The scribe of 
the apograph Mc, Michael Suliardus, repaired the metre by interpreting 
-πνέει as -nvaieı, and Asulanus, the Aldine editor, who depended on Mc, 
turned this into -nveieı. -πνεύει must be taken as the paradosis. 

Fraenkel writes that there is ‘little likelihood in Tragedy of a Lesbian 
form not also found in Homer’. I agree that Aeschylus is not likely to have 
used forms that he knew only from Alcaeus or Sappho. Some Aeolic forms, 
however, had a wider currency in the language of choral lyric, and it may 
be that πνεύω was among them, even if there is at present no evidence 
for this. Another possible source in non-extant post-Homeric epic, as the 
analogous form χεύετο occurs at [Hes.] fr. 204.125 (sixth-century Attic). 
See my note on Hes. Th. 83 xeiovoıv (where χεύουσιν is given by the 
Planudean manuscript 5). At Soph. Ant. 1146 πῦρ πνειόντων (so Brunck 
for πνεόντων) may be derived directly from epic πῦρ πνείουσα of the 
Chimaera ([Hes.] fr. 432.87, cf. Il. 6.182). πνείων is also probable for πνέων 
at Eur. I.A. 578, unless πνεύων should be considered there. 


115 ὅ τ᾽ ἐξόπιν deyäc. 


ἀργᾶς, a contracted form of ἀργάεις, is Blomfield’s correction ofthe manu- 
scripts’ ἀργίας, and is generally accepted. Verrall thought of retaining ἀρ- 
γίας, remarking ‘the termination is common in words describing the marks 
of animals: cf. ἐρυϑρίας (ἐρυϑρός), Ξανϑίας the slave-name (ξανϑός), both 
like ἀργίας (ἀργός) from colours, κοππατίας, στεμματίας etc.’. Disyllabic 
scansion of ἀργίας is conceivable for Aeschylus in view of his treatment of 
xagdia in Sept. 288, Supp. 72, 799. (It would then be preferable to accent 
ἀργιᾶς, cf. above, p. 132.) But δι seems to have been especially susceptible 
to this. Aeschylus also has διαπρέπον and διαῖνε in Pers. (1007, 1038). 
Another significant fact is that from the spacing of the letters of ἀργίασ in 
M it appears that ἀρίασ was at first written, and the y then squeezed in. 
This suggests that the iota may have originated in a misreading of uncial 


For other authors see Greek Metre 14. The material collected there shows that in 
pre-Hellenistic times consonantalization of iota occurs almost exclusively after dentals 
or nasals. 
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gamma, APTAC > APIAC, corrected in the minuscule archetype by a 
suprascript gamma, ἀρίασ. 


140-141 τόσον περ εὔφρων {καλάτ 
δρόσοις ἀέπτοις μαλερῶν λεόντων. 


ΤῈ give ἁ καλά, which represents presumably either a deliberate conjecture 
by Triclinius® or the incorporation of an article written above καλά to 
clarify the syntax for the reader. Modern editors usually print ἁ καλά, and 
it appears possible that Artemis might be designated in this way, though 
not by καλά without the article. (See Fraenkel.) However, U- U--|- U-— 
is scarcely legitimate as a form of iambic dimeter.” The few apparent 
examples in Aeschylus are all, I believe, illusory: 

(i) Pers. 286 στυγναί γ᾽ ᾿Αϑᾶναι δαῖοις. This fails to respond with 280, and 
has been satisfactorily emended (see p. 81). 

(ii) Sept. 169 πόλιν δορίπονον μὴ προδῶϑ᾽ » 177 μέλεσϑέ I’ ἱερῶν δημίων. 
The metre of this strophic pair is not pure jambic but partly dochmiac, so 
that it is open to us to take πόλιν doginovov and μέλεσϑέ 9’ ἱερῶν as dochmii, 
with cretics following. 

(iii) Sept. 985 +öivyga τριπάλτων πημάτων. See p.124. 

(iv) Supp. 808 {ἴυζευ δ᾽ ὀμφὰν οὐράνια. The corresponding line in the 
antistrophe, 817, is γένος γὰρ Αἰγύπτιον ὕβριν. The whole passage is deeply 
affected by corruption. See the critical apparatus. 

(v) Prom. 567 {εἴδωλον "Agyov γηγενοῦς). A gloss; see p. 302. 

We should therefore look further than TF for the true emendation of 
καλά. It is not essential to have a designation of Artemis, as she can easily be 
supplied as subject from what has preceded. So one possibility is Blomfield’s 
ψακάλοις (foetuses or newborn creatures), which would necessitate the 
addition of τ᾽ after ögöcoıg. The best conjecture, however, is Badham’s 
Ἑκάτα. This title of Artemis is especially apt here, because in Supp. 676 we 
see that Aeschylus associated it with childbirth: "Agteniv δ᾽ ἑκάταν γυναικῶν 
λόχους ἐφορεύειν. (See Johansen—Whittle ad loc.) It is possible that he also 
associated it with the sacrifice of Iphigeneia. Pausanias 1.43.1 says οἷδα 
δὲ Ἡσίοδον ποιήσαντα Ev Καταλόγωι Γυναικῶν Ἰφιγένειαν οὐκ ἀποϑανεῖν, 
γνώμηι δὲ ᾿Αρτέμιδος Ἑκάτην εἶναι. Wenow know that ps.-Hesiod did not 
say ‘Hecate’ but 


"Apteuiv eivoöi[nv, πρόπολον κλυ]τοῦ ἰ[ο]χ[ε]αίρ[ης 
(fr. 234.26). But how early was this Ἄρτεμις ἐνοδία identified with Hecate? 


9 So O.L. Smith, Studies in the Scholia on Aeschylus I (1975) 236. 
N C£.L.P.E. Parker, (Ὁ 16 (1966) 14. 
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Philodemus attributes the Iphigeneia — Hecate equation to Stesichorus (De 
pietate p. 24 G., PMG 215). Unfortunately we are unable to check this. It 
may be inaccurate in the same way as Pausanias’ statement is inaccurate. 
Still, whoever first connected the name Ἑ κάτη with Iphigeneia must have 
thought of this Ἑκάτη as a figure closely related to Artemis, inseparable 
therefore from the Ἄρτεμις ἑκάτα named by Aeschylus in Supp. 676. 

Metrically, U- U --|U U - is very satisfactory. Except for the iambic 
dimeter 120 » 128, all the lines in the triad 104-159 which are not wholly 
dactylic begin with exactly this pattern. The next line, 8060015 -- λεόντων, 
repeats and extends it. 


145-146 δεξιὰ μέν, κατάμομφα δὲ φάσματα ἐστρουϑῶντ. 
ἰήϊον δὲ καλέω Παιῶνα. 


I have discussed these lines in BICS 31 (1984) 181f. Since writing those 
pages I have discovered that my conjecture νοσσῶν in 145 was anticipated 
by Keck and Scheer, and my conjecture δὴ in 146 by Ahrens. 


168-170 οὐδ᾽ ὅστις πάροιϑεν ἦν μέγας ... 
οὐδὲ λέξζετλ)αι πρὶν ὦν. 


The first οὐδέ cannot be taken as a connective but only as ‘not even’. Such 
an οὐδέ can be repeated when the initial clause is summed up, as in Il. 
9.379 ff., οὐδ᾽ ei μοι δεκάκις te... δοίη ..., οὐδ᾽ εἴ μοι τόσα δοίη ὅσα ψάμαϑός 
τε κόνις τε, οὐδέ κεν ὧς ..., and other examples in Denniston, Particles 197. 
But οὐδ᾽ ὅστις ... could only be taken up by οὐδ᾽ οὗτος, not by a ‘not even’ 
emphasizing a different part of speech. We must accept Prien’s 009’ ὅστις, 
which balances this former champion, whoever he was, against his successor. 
As the conditions for οὔτε ... δέ are not fulfilled (Denniston 511), it is 
desirable also to change δ᾽ to τ᾽ in 171, ὅς τ᾽ ἔπειτ᾽ ἔφυ ..., with C.G. Haupt. 


212-217 πῶς λιπόναυς γένωμαι 
ξυμμαχίας ἁμαρτών; 
παυσανέμου γὰρ 
ϑυσίας παρϑενίου 8’ αἵματος ὀργᾶι 
περιόργως ἐπιϑυμεῖν 
ϑέμις. εὖ γὰρ εἴη. 


215 ὀργᾶι Μ΄, -ἃ ΝΕ: -ἂν fort. Μ᾽: αὐδᾷ ΜΊΟΤ 


This is the concluding part of Agamemnon’s statement of his dilemma. He 
refers to a passionate craving for the sacrifice of Iphigeneia. It can only be 
the army’s craving, arising from their desire for deliverance from the 
tribulations described in 188-197; Agamemnon himself certainly has no 
such craving, even when he brings himself to φρονεῖν τὸ παντότολμον 
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and do the frightful deed, and neither has Calchas, who is simply the 
communicator of Artemis’ will. Nor can the goddess herself be got into 
the sentence.® No, the craving is that of the ξυμμαχία, understood from 
213. 

Agamemnon appears to say that it is ϑέμις to have this craving. This is 
odd, because it runs together two things that belong in different categories. 
The concept of ϑέμις is normally applied to the sphere of action, not that 
of thought or emotion. The army’s craving, to Agamemnon, is a fact of 
the situation that puts pressure on him; the burning question is not whether 
it is legitimate for them to feel like that, but whether it is legitimate for 
him to do the deed, and we should expect ϑέμις in the context to have this 
reference. 

There are two further considerations casting shadows of suspicion on the 
text. One is that ὀργᾶι (taken as an instrumental dative) περιόργως ἐπιϑυμεῖν 
appears a gravely overloaded phrase, and ἐπιϑυμεῖν is a regular gloss on 
ὀργᾶν (references in Thomson’s note). The scholiast in fact glosses περιόργως 
with ἐπιϑυμητικῶς. The other is the presence of the unexplained variant 
αὐδᾶι for ὀργᾶι. Thomson is justified in declaring that no treatment of the 
passage is satisfactory which fails to account for it. It cannot have arisen as 
a misreading. Fraenkel calls it ‘remarkable enough’, and adds ‘I know no 
serviceable conjecture as to its origin’. Denniston- Page simply dismiss it 
as ‘inexplicable’. 

The scholiast supposed the subject of αὐδᾶι to be ὁ μάντις, and Hermann, 
accepting αὐδᾶι for ὀργᾶι, followed this; it involves taking ϑέμις as indeclin- 
able (accusative), which is not impossible. But the reading is unsatisfactory. 
Fraenkel objects to having to supply Calchas as subject, when he has not 
been mentioned in the whole speech, and he finds αὐδᾶι to be excluded by 
‘the excellence of the expression ὀργᾶιϊ περιόργως᾽, which he illustrates with 
other examples of intensification by repetition of a stem in a different 
part of speech (αἰνόϑεν αἰνῶς, τὸν πικρῶς ὑπέρπικρον, al.). A more basic 
objection is that Calchas’ pronouncement was reported in 198-202, and 
after that the focus of attention is on Agamemnon’s solitary struggle with 
the idea of daughter-slaughter; any further reference to the seer is a distrac- 
tion. In any case, although the content of Calchas’ utterance is left vague 
in 198-202, Aeschylus would certainly have imagined it as a bald statement 
of Artemis’ will, with no reference made to the army’s feelings on the 


 Triclinius glossed ἐπιϑυμεῖν with τὴν Ἄρτεμιν, and Portus and Casaubon tried 
to turn the word ϑέμις into "Agteunc. 

9 Even if the word does not there have the concrete sense of οἱ ξύμμαχοι (see 
Fraenke]). 
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matter. παυσανέμου γὰρ -- αὐδᾶι περιόργως ἐπιϑυμεῖν ϑέμις would have to 
be understood as ἃ strangely distorted way of saying ‘for after what he has 
said, their lust for the sacrifice cannot be condemned’. 

Some critics have retained doyäı (or -äv) taking it as a verb, and removed 
ἐπιϑυμεῖν as a gloss. This seems the right approach, though many of its 
exponents have failed to give any account of αὐδᾶι and have achieved no 
improvement in sense over the usual interpretation, which has been shown 
to be inadequate: ὀργᾶν περιόργως (Παναχαιοὺς» Hermann olim, ζἐπικύ- 
oeıv) Ahrens, (&mixobgoug)> Kayser, (ἐπιϑύειν» Weil, (otöAov ἀνδρῶν» 
Wecklein. 

The problem of αὐδᾶι is most plausibly dealt with by supposing that it 
belongs somehow in the space left by the removal of ἐπιϑυμεῖν. Thomson in 
his first edition of Headlam’s commentary tried αὐδᾶιϊι περιοργῶς (oteatöv) 
ὀργᾶν: ϑέμις εἰ γὰρ ein (partly repeated by Rose, to whom Dawe ascribes 
it), and in his second edition ὀργᾶν ἅπερ αὐδᾶι περιοργῶς ϑέμις. This is 
juggling with the words without stepping back to take a larger view of 
what sort of sense the context requires. We are still saddled with the 
unwanted ‘he says’, and with the anomalous application of the predicate 
ϑέμις to an unrealized desire. 

For a more penetrating discussion we have to go back to Keck.!? He 
insists that Agamemnon, who is still trying to resist the call to sacrifice his 
daughter, cannot possibly admit that it is ϑέμις either to perform the act or 
to demand it of him. The words introduced by γάρ ‘müssen nun den 
Conflikt, worin der König sich befindet, noch einmal von der sittlichen 
Seite darstellen ... und so springt sogleich in die Augen, dass ϑέμις hier nur 
die Göttin des ewigen Rechts selber sein kann, welche dem leidenschaft- 
lichen Verlangen der ξυμμαχία zürnend entgegentritt’. He accordingly di- 
vides into two sentences: παυσανέμου γὰρ ϑυσίας παρϑενίου 9’ αἵματος 
ὀργᾶι’ περιοργῶς {δέ γ᾽ anyavddı Θέμις. 

This is a major improvement in sense, and I think nearly right, though 
not quite. ὀργᾶι περιόργως is best kept as a single phrase!!, and δέ γε is 
unsuitable where an adversative connection is required without a sense of 
addition. I therefore modify Keck’s conjecture to 


... ὀργᾶιϊ 
περιόργως: (ἀπὸ δ᾽. αὐδᾶϊ 
Θέμις. 


10) Aeschylos Agamemnon (1863) 250-252. 
11) As in the later attempt of Heyse (1884), ὀργᾶι negiöoywg: ἀπιϑεῖν οὖν ϑέμις, 
where αὐδᾶι is lost again in the misguided effort to imitate the letters of {ἐπιϑυμεῖν). 
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ὀργᾶι (περιόργως) was glossed ἐπιϑυμεῖ, and this displaced ἀπὸ δ᾽ αὐδᾶι 
from the text. αὐδᾶι, however, survived as a marginal variant, which the 
scholiast could only explain by assuming the scer as its subject. ϑέμις, having 
lost its verb, was taken to stand for ϑέμις ἐστί, and ἐπιϑυμεῖ became -eiv to 
go with it (if the infinitive ending is not to be connected with a reading 
ὀργᾶν, which M perhaps had before correction), while ὀργᾶι was probably 
read as a dative noun (as in sch., τῶι τρόπωι). 


286-289 ὑπερτελής τε, πόντον ὥστε νωτίσαι, 
ἰσχὺς πορευτοῦ λαμπάδος {πρὸς ἡδονήν 
πεύκητ τὸ χρυσοφεγγὲς ὥς τις ἥλιος 
σέλας παραγγείλασα Μακίστου σκοπαζῖ)ς. 


Page adopts Blaydes’s δέ in 286, but τε is perfectly in order. Following the 
triad Ida — Lemnos — Athos, to which τρίτον (284) lends an air of complete- 
ness, Aeschylus uses te to make it clear that the catalogue is being extended. 
Cf. 513, Eum. 27, Prom. 484. 

I accept the usual assumption of a lacuna after 287 because (a) we need a 
main verb (attempts to discover one by emendation of πρὸς ἡδονήν or of 
πεύκη (τὸ) are unconvincing), and (b) πρὸς ἡδονήν is meaningless without 
some indication of whose gratification is in question. There is also the 
problem of the rival nominatives ἰσχύς and πεύκη, which can hardly be 
taken as in apposition; this, however, does not in itself presuppose a lacuna, 
since Schütz’s πεύκης would be an easy change, with πεύκης σέλας as in fr. 
232.2 πευχᾶεν σέλας, Od. 18.354 δαΐδων σέλας, Eur. Ba. 146 πυρσώδη φλόγα 
πεύκης. 

Since we have grounds for assuming a lacuna in any case, it is worth 
considering the argument of W.M. Calder (CR 36 [1922] 155-159 and 52 
[1938] 171) that we may have lost the mention of a beacon intervening 
between Athos and Makistos. The Athoan signal has otherwise to be seen 
from a huge distance, some 110 miles, nearly twice as far as the longest of 
the other stages.!? It is not an impossible distance: a fire on Athos might be 
visible from Euboea in good conditions, and it is a matter of record that, 
given a clear atmosphere and an unobstructed sight-line from one peak to 
another, fires have been seen even from a considerably greater distance.'? 


12) In what follows I have assumed the conventional identification of Makistos as a 
Euboean peak. This is disputed by J.H.Quincey, JHS 83 (1963) 122-126, who argues 
for Othrys in Thhessaly. The distance from Athos is not greatly affected, and Quincey 
too assumes the loss of an intermediate beacon, which he situates on Pelion. 

13) See A.C. Merriam, Telegraphing among the Ancients (Papers of the Archaeol. Inst. 
of America, Class. Series 3 (1), 1890), 26f. This work contains some interesting pages 
on the Beacon Speech and its geography, though commentators never refer to it. 
(Fraenkel does mention it in his note on 435.) 
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However, the real question is whether, since there is a group of islands 
suitably situated to provide an intermediate stage between Athos and Eu- 
boea, Aeschylus would not naturally have availed himself of one of them. 
As Calder says (CR 52. 171), ‘the question as issue [sc. in choosing sites for 
a beacon-chain] is not one of maximum visibility but of maximum reliabil- 
ity of communication, using the lowest possible number of stations, in 
average atmospheric conditions’. He argues (CR 36) that Aeschylus is 
following, as far as Euboea, the line of an actual beacon-chain set up by the 
Athenians for communication with Sigeum. Whether or not this is so, it 
certainly seems that the poet has sited his beacons with careful regard to 
geography and presented us with a system that would actually have worked. 
It might have worked, on a good night, even without a station between 
Athos and Euboea. Yet there is some force in the contention that the obvious 
thing for Aeschylus to do was to include such a station. The group of islands 
in which it would have to be located must have been familiar to many 
Athenians in 458, being on the route to Chalcidice and Thrace. 

Calder suggests that it was located on Ikos or the nearby islet of Polyaigos, 
presumably because these are a little nearer to Athos than the two other 
main islands of the group, Skiathos and Peparethos. But anyone who had 
sailed that way would surely have picked on Peparethos as the natural place 
for a beacon. Besides being generally the best known of the islands, it rises 
to a considerably greater height than the others: 2250 feet, as against Skia- 
thos’ 1420 and Ikos’ 1500.'* 

The distance from Athos to Peparethos is about 80 miles. This would 
still be the longest span that the signal has to leap. Aeschylus seems to have 
been conscious of this and to have gone out of his way to emphasize the 
potency of the Athoan beacon by the words ὑπερτελής ... πόντον ὥστε 
vorioar!? and ἰσχὺς λαμπάδος (cf. 296 σϑένουσα λαμπὰς οὐδέ TO μαυρου- 
μένη). 

Another item that has some claim to ἃ place in the lacuna is the fragment 
Trag. adesp. 260, προσαιϑρίζουσα πόμπιμον φλόγα. It appears to refer to a 
beacon fire, and the grandeur of the expression suggests Aeschylus as the 
author, as does the coinage προσαιϑρίζουσα (cf. fr. 436 οὐρανιζέτω). Many 


14) See the map in IG ΧΙ] 8 p. 166. Dionysius Periegetes 521 calls it αἰπεινὴ Πεπά- 
ρηϑος. 

15) γωτίσαι means ‘traverse the back of’, as in Eur. Η. Ε. 362 and Pho. 654 the verb is 
used of overlaying someone’s back with a covering. Aeschylus probably understood 
Homer’s εὐρέα νῶτα ϑαλάσσης as an image of the sea’s convex surface, over which 
distant ships and coasts disappear. He did not know that the earth is spherical, but he 
knew that for something to be visible at a great distance across the sea it must be high 
up, and the higher it is, the further it will be seen. 
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scholars have sought to introduce it into Clytaemestra’s speech at one 
point or another: after 283 Ahrens, after Λήμνου in 284 Heimsoeth (Die 
Wiederherstellung der Dramen des Aeschylus [1861] 10), after 285 Weil, after 
289 van Heusde, in 301 Dindorf, after 307 Heyse. But there is no better 
place than in the lacuna after 287, where Aeschylus has just been emphasizing 
the height attained by the fire-signal. Only Headlam and Calder seem to 
have thought of locating the fragment here.'® 

If this is right, and if lam correct in maintaining that πρὸς ἥδονήν needs 
definition, I do not see how the lacuna can be of less than two lines, 
even without mention of Peparethos, or three with it. An exempli gratia 
restoration might run 


ὑπερτελής TE, πόντον ὥστε νωτίσαι, 

ἰσχὺς πορευτοῦ λαμπάδος πρὸς ἡδονήν 

ζϑεῶι (Ἡφαίστωι) προσαιϑρίζουσα πόμπιμον φλόγα 
ἴαπτεν, οἴνου δ᾽ εἰσέκελσε μητέρα᾽7 

Πεπάρηϑον: ἔνϑά τ᾽ ἄφϑονος κατέφϑιτ᾽ αὖ 

πεύκη, τὸ χρυσοφεγγὲς κτλ. 


πεύκη may have been mentioned as the specific fuel of the Peparethos 
beacon, as ἐρείκη of the one on Messapion in 295. 

Finally, since certain critics have drawn mistaken inferences from the 
scholium μεγίστη πεύκη ἰσχὺς πυρός 8, it must be pointed out that it is 
nothing but an attempt to explain the transmitted text. The scholiast con- 
nects ὑπερτελής with πεύκη and renders it by μεγίστη, while taking ἰσχύς 
λαμπάδος (= πεύκη) to be in apposition. 


305-308 πέμπουσι δ᾽ ἀνδαίοντες ἀφϑόνωι μένει 
φλογὸς μέγαν πώγωνα, καὶ Σαρωνικοῦ 
πορϑμοῦ κατόπτην πρῶν᾽ ὑπερβάλλειν πρόσω 
φλέγουσαν. 


The infinitive is consecutive; for examples of this construction (without 
ὥστε) see Kühner-Gerth II 16f., Schwyzer—Debrunner 362 ff., Moorhouse, 
The Syntax of Sophocles (1982) 237 ff., and other authorities cited by Fraenkel 
p- 162; also Fraenkel on 479-482. Fraenkel finds the καί before Zagwvıxoü 
unintelligible, acomment repeated by Denniston— Page (““even to cross the 


1% Calder in CR 36. 159, anticipated by Headlam in the translation posthumously 
edited by A.C. Pearson in 1910, p. 67. Pearson in his note on p. 192 fails to appreciate 
the novelty, and it is overlooked by Thomson in his collection of Headlam material. 

IN (ΟΕ Soph. Ph. 548. τὴν eüßorguv | Πεπάρηϑον. 

18) Smith in his edition wrongly divides this into two. Ido not know what a scholium 
{πεύχη)] μεγίστη πεύκη would be meant to convey. 
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coastal promontory” is out of place, this being one of the less remarkable 
feats described’). I think the particle can be understood as ‘also’, i.e. in 
addition to all the previous regions the signal has crossed, such as the plain 
of Asopus and the Γοργῶπις λίμνη. But if the difficulty is felt to be a real 
one, one might meet it, and at the same time mitigate the awkward 
congruence φλογὸς πώγωνα ... pA&yovcav, by changing καὶ to ὅσην. 
IISOTWNOCHN might have been misread and simultaneously misdivided as 
IOTWNOCKAJL, the apparent genitive πώγωνος being then easily corrected 
back to the accusative. 

Headlam’s κατόπτην is superior to Canter’s κάτοπτον which nearly all 
editors adopt. Palaeographically it is practically as close to the transmitted 
κάτοπτρον, since an uncial H can become lo (H =IC isa classic confusion; 
cf. F.J. Bast, Commentatio palaeographica [1811] 716). Of course the verbal 
adjective in -tog is originally neutral in respect of voice, and quite often has 
an active rather than a passive sense.!? But κατόπτης and κάτοπτος are both 
current in fifth-century Attic — at any rate by the end of the century, and 
the former already in Aeschylus -- and are consistently differentiated in this 
regard, the first having always an active sense, the second a passive. The 
same is generally true of other compounds in -όπτης and -ortog. Aeschylus 
himself has ἐπόπτης, παν(τ)όπτης, κατόπτης, and ὕποπτος.2 As the sense 
required here is not ‘the conspicuous foreland of the Saronic Sound’ but 
‘the foreland overlooking the S.S.’, Aeschylus would naturally have put 
κατόπτην. I do not understand Fraenkel’s objection that ‘the technical 
significance of both κατοπτήρ and κατόπτης ... by the time of Aeschylus 
[sc. ‘spy, scout’] makes this conjecture undesirable’, as elsewhere he himself 
notes repeatedly that it is typical of Aeschylus to use an established word 
in an unfamiliar sense that directly reflects its etymological meaning.?! 


326-328 ἀμφὶ σώμασιν πεπτωκότες 
ἀνδρῶν κασιγνήτων τε καὶ φυταλμίων 
παῖδες γερόντων. 


The slaughter of old men is one piteous feature of the sack of the city. But 
why are they lamented especially by naiösg? 

The answer is that the word does not here mean ‘young children’ but 
“their children’. ἀνδρῶν implies wives, κασιγνήτων implies sisters or brothers, 


19) See Fraenkel on 12 νυκτίπλαγκτος. 

20) Thuc. 1.41.2 has ἀπερίοπτος in an active or rather a middle sense, *uncircumspect’, 
but here the negative prefix makes an important difference: ἀπεριόπτης would be 
irregularly formed (see Fraenkel p. 46 on 72 Atitaı). 

21) See his notes on 149 ἐχενῆιδας, 286 νωτίσαι, 471 ἄφϑονον, 1382 ἀμφίβληστρον. 
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but γερόντων does not of itself imply a family relationship, and this has to 
be indicated by the addition of φυταλμίων and παῖδες. 


387-389 οὐκ ἐκρύφϑη, 
πρέπει δέ, φῶς αἰνολαμπές, σίνος. 


The corruption, or however we translate σίνος, cannot be hidden, it is 
conspicuous (πρέπει), there is even an evil glow to it (αἰνολαμπές). But can 
it be described as a light? φῶς more usually has good connotations (hope, 
salvation, etc.). Schütz wrote φώς: ‘de viro, non de lumine agitur, sicut 
postea φῶτ᾽ ἄδικον καϑαιρεῖ᾽ (398). It is true that the guilty man is the 
subject in the next sentence, 392 μελαμπαγὴς πέλει δικαιωϑείς; however, it 
is not he who οὐκ ἐκρύφϑη, πρέπει δέ, but his sin. So perhaps rather πρέπει 
δέ πως αἰνολαμπὲς σίνος. It would have been easy for φῶς to intrude under 
the influence of αἰνολαμπές. 


408 πολὺ δ᾽ ἀνέστενον F 
πολλὰ δ᾽ ἔστενον T 


The reasons given by Fraenkel for preferring T’s reading are conclusive. In 
particular, πολὺ (ἀνα)στένειν does not seem to be possible in classical Greek, 
as the singular πολύ (or πολλόν) is used only where there is an idea of 
extension or of a measurable gap between two things: πολὺ προβαίνειν, 
πολὺ μᾶλλον, πολὺ διαφέρει, πολὺ νικῶντες, etc.?? 

But how did F’s reading arise? If πολλὰ δ᾽ ἔστενον had been the transmit- 
ted reading in r, the exemplar from which TF were copied, the copyist of 
F might accidentally have written πολὺ for πολλὰ, or dv&otevov for ἔστενον, 
but it is out of the question that he did both at once, producing a metrically 
correct trimeter with a resolution. He was a very faithful copyist, and the 
only metrical corrections in his text are those which Triclinius had already 
made in τ. If, on the other hand, πολὺ δ᾽ ἀνέστενον had been the inherited 
reading in τ, it would not be obvious how this corruption arose in the 
earlier tradition; and we should have to suppose that Triclinius then restored 
πολλὰ δ᾽ ἔστενον in T simply because the resolution was not matched in 
the antistrophe. 

The likeliest hypothesis is that τ had πολλὰ 8’ ἀνέστενον. F’s reading 
represents Triclinius’ first attempt at emendation, written in r itself. When 
he came to copy T, he improved on his earlier conjecture by reverting to 
πολλά and putting the simple verb instead of the compound. 


22) In Il. 1.112 πολὺ βούλομαι αὐτὴν οἴχοι ἔχειν, βούλομαι is equivalent to ‘prefer’ 
one of two alternatives, as in several other places. 
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Two theoretical alternative emendations which retain πολλά are πολλὰ 
δ᾽ ἄνστενον (πουλὺ δ᾽ ἄνστενον male Housman) and πόλλ᾽ ἀνέστενον (Weeks 
“privatim’, recorded in Dawe’s Repertory). Neither is attractive. The pre- 
sence ofthe verbal prefix is not so desirable as to incline us to tolerate either 
the syncopated form without syllabic augment or the abnormal asyndeton. 


412-413 πάρεστι σιγὰς ἀτίμους ἀλοιδόρους {ἅδισ- 
τος ἀφειμένων ἰδεῖν. 


I follow Hermann and Fraenkel in reading σιγὰς ἀτίμους ἀλοιδόρους ... 
ἀφειμένων for σιγᾶς ἄτιμος ἀλοίδορος ... ἀφεμένων of the manuscripts, 
while recognizing with Fraenkel the attractions of Dindorf’s ἀφημένων. 
Sense and metre are thus restored to the passage, except for ἅδιστος, where 
U -- isrequired. Presumably this represents a third epithet beginning with 
ἀ- privative, ending -oug, and expressing an aspect of Menelaus’ withdrawn 
silence. Fraenkel adopts Wilamowitz’s (1885) ἀπίστους, explaining that 
Menelaus ‘cannot believe what has happened’. I should like to see an 
ancient parallel for this reaction being attributed to the victim of disaster or 
desertion. In any case it would be surprising if the familiar word ἄπιστος 
had been corrupted to ἅδιστος. Palaeographical considerations point imme- 
diately to ἀλιστ-, conjectured in different forms by Tafel (ἄλιστος) and 
Dindorf (ἀλίστως). Understood in the active sense “without prayers’, ἀλί- 
στοὺς makes a satisfactory complement to ἀλοιδόρους. 


418-419 ὀμμάτων δ᾽ ἐν ἀχηνίαις 
ἔρρει πᾶσ᾽ ἀφροδίτα. 


I believe that Heath was right to take the eyes as Helen’s. He argued from 
the fact that ἀχηνία is elsewhere (Cho. 301, Ar. fr. 20 K.-A.) combined with 
an objective genitive, i.e. genitive of what is missing. This interpretation 
can be strengthened by referring to Pers. 169 ὄμμα γὰρ δόμων νομίζω 
δεσπότου παρουσίαν and Cho. 671 δικαίων τ᾽ ὀμμάτων παρουσία, both 
passages in which the sense of ἃ householder’s active presence is expressed 
as a consciousness of his regarding eyes. Without this lively regard there is 
blankness and neglect: the delight that Menelaus previously felt in his home 
and its fine statues is extinguished by the withdrawal of’his wife’s life-giving 
presence. 


429-431 τὸ πᾶν δ᾽ ἀφ’ Ἕλλανος αἴας συνορμένοις (A)nev- 
ϑεια τλησικάρδιος 
δόμων ἑκάστου πρέπει. 


Sch. vet. ap. Tricl. τῶν συνηγμένων ἀπὸ τῆς Ἑλλάδος ἁπάντων ἕκάστου τοῖς 
οἴκοις ὀδυνηρὰ πένϑησις διαπρέπει. 
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Iam not concerned with the problem of πένϑεια, which Itake to have been 
settled by Blass’s emendation ἀπένϑεια", but with the neighbouring words. 
Prima facie the scholiast read συνορμένων ... δόμοις. Admittedly it is not an 
absolutely certain inference from his paraphrase. But these readings are 
necessary in any case, as neither the dative συνορμένοις nor the genitive 
δόμων can be satisfactorily construed. συνορμένοις ἀπένϑεια 'non-lamenta- 
tion for men going forth together” would be exceedingly strained — we 
should expect ὑπὲρ συνορμένων -- and so would the alternative ofrendering 
‘men going forth together from Greece have non-lamentation and endur- 
ance displayed in each of their homes’. A genitive absolute is far more 
natural. That δόμων must give way to a local dative is generally agreed. 
Dobree’s δόμωι ᾽ν, which really means a synizesis of wıe, is probably impos- 
sible (see Fraenkel), and Portus’ δόμοις remains as the only acceptable 
solution. 

Corruption of δόμοις to δόμων calls for some special explanation. It 
cannot be independent of the preceding corruption of συνορμένων to 
τοις. The first error was either that συνορμένοις was written in accidental 
anticipation of δόμοις, or, more likely, that δόμων was written following 
συνορμένων. A correction οἷς was then applied to the wrong word. 

The scholars who have accepted Blass’s ἀπένϑεια do not seem to have 
noticed that in the next line, 432, 


πολλὰ γοῦν ϑιγγάνει πρὸς ἧπαρ, 


the particle γοῦν no longer stands up. The things that ‘touch to the liver’ 
are (or include) the return of ashes instead of men (433ff.). So long as 
πένϑεια remained in the text, it made some sense to say “at any rate, there 
has been much that strikes to the heart’. But how can the feelings aroused 
by the return of ashes from Troy be represented as ‘part proof’ of the 
proposition that an ἀπένϑεια τλησικάρδιος prevails in every house? The 
sense of the passage is, ‘Such, and worse, were Menelaus’ domestic sorrows; 
while at large, since the men went forth together from Greece, a stoical 
refusal to lament has been displayed in each of their homes, but there is 
much that does strike to the heart.” What we need in the last clause is δ᾽ 
οὖν. Cf. Eur. Ion 407 £., οὐκ ἠξίωσε τοῦ ϑεοῦ προλαμβάνειν μαντεύμαϑ᾽- Ev 
δ᾽ οὖν εἶπεν, ‘but one thing he did say’, and similar examples in Denniston,. 
Particles 462, and ibid. 467f. on confusion between γοῦν and δ᾽ οὖν in 
manuscripts. 


2) Despite the defence of πένϑεια by ΤΟ. W. Stinton in BICS 22 (1975) 106 n.15. 
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433-436 F T 


οὗς μὲν γὰρ ἔπεμψεν οἶδεν οὖς μὲν γὰρ πέμψεν οἶδεν 


ἀντὶ δὲ φωτῶν τεύχη ἀντὶ δὲ βροτῶν τεύχη 
καὶ σποδὸς εἰς ἑκάστου καὶ σποδὸς πρὸς ἑκάστου τοὺς 
δόμους ἀφικνεῖται. δόμους εἰσαφικνεῖται. 


The colometry in τ was disturbed following the loss of one or perhaps two 
syllables in the first line. Triclinius attempted to put things right line by line, 
hence his πέμψεν without augment in 433 and the three further alterations in 
435-436.* 

It has not previously been noted, and it may be significant, that γὰρ in F 
has been squeezed in, the scribe having at first written og μὲν ἔπεμψεν. 
Perhaps this was no more than a slip of a common type. But before 
emending the line on the assumption that οὗς μὲν γὰρ was the reading of 
τ, we ought to consider the possibility that τ in fact gave only oüg μὲν 
ἔπεμψεν, and that Triclinius then wrote γὰρ above ἔ, either as a gloss, or 
already intending (as in T) οὗς μὲν γὰρ πέμψεν, in order to make the second 
and third syllables of the line long. In that case one might wish, instead of 
accepting Porson’s οὗς μὲν γάρ {τις without more ado, to formulate the 
problem as 


{-- x ) oÖg μὲν ἔπεμψεν 
οἶδεν. 


One kind of possibility would be on the lines of (γαῖα δ᾽), or if one wanted 
to be palaeographically ingenious (after ἧπαρ), (γᾶ yüo). But it is not 
certain that olöev needs an expressed subject: it might be understood as the 
owner of the ἧπαρ. Then one might have e.g. (ἄνδρας 8’). Or if μὲν γὰρ 
is original, G.C. W. Schneider’s (oi)oug μὲν γὰρ deserves consideration; 
cf. Pers. 21, 59, 958. 


458 δημοκράτου δ᾽ ἀρᾶς τίνει χρέος. 


δημοκράτου certainly cannot stand. Porson’s δημοκράντου may well be 
right (sce Fraenkel), but it does remain open to Keck’s objection that it 
should mean ‘a curse fulfilled by the people’; cf. Prom. 910f. πατρὸς 8’ ἀρὰ 
Κρόνου τότ᾽ ἤδη παντελῶς κρανϑήσεται. At the least it suggests a formal 
resolution by an assembly, whereas the expected sense is an undercurrent 
of private cursing (cf. 449-451, 457; 1409 (1413) δημοϑρόους ἀράς, 1616 
δημορριφεῖς ἀράς). There is therefore some attraction in Hermann’s early 


24) Perhaps also βροτῶν in 434 to match xägıg in 417. 
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conjecture önnoxgäxtov. One might also think of δημαράχτου, cf. Soph. 
Aj. 724f. ὀνείδεσιν ἤρασσον, Ph. 374 ἤρασσον κακοῖς, Ar. Nub. 1373. 
δημοβάκτου would also be suitable, though a little further removed from 
what is transmitted. 


468-470 τὸ δ᾽ ὑπερκόπως κλύειν εὖ 
βαρύ: βάλλεται γὰρ ὄσσοις 
Διόϑεν κεραυνός. 


‘For by the eyes of Zeus a thunderbolt is launched.’ Well, but does it hit 
the target? Perhaps it is axiomatic that Zeus never misses (though he might 
if he did not aim carefully, 364-366). But when my missile is discharged 
successfully and hits you, the regular construction is not βάλλω βέλος but 
βάλλω σε βέλει, and here, where τὸ δ᾽ ὑπερκόπως κλύειν εὖ βαρύ is followed 
by βάλλεται γὰρ ... Διόϑεν, one’s instinctive feeling is that the subject of 
βάλλεται should be ὁ λίαν εὖ κλύων. The jealous eye of Zeus strikes him 
with its destructive projectile, which is not, of course, a literal thunderbolt 
but a metaphorical one, like the βέλος of 240, ἔβαλλ᾽ ἕκαστον ϑυτήρων 
an’ ὄμματος βέλει φιλοίκτωι. This parallel, together with 947 μή τις (με) 
πρόσωϑεν ὄμματος βάλοι φϑόνος, strongly suggests that 469 is the passive 
of βάλλει γὰρ Ζεὺς ὄσσων κεραυνῶι, or βάλλει γὰρ Διόϑεν ὄσσων 
κεραυνός.25 In either case it should take the form βάλλεται γὰρ ὄσσων 
Διόϑεν κεραυνῶι. 

κεραυνοῖς (Burges) would make the process of corruption a little easier 
to follow, but is less forceful: a single definitive strike ought to be enough, 
and Aeschylus does not elsewhere use the word in the plural. 


477-478 ei δ᾽ ἐτήτυμος, 
τίς οἶδεν, Τἤτοι ϑεῖον ἐστὶν μὴ ψύϑος. 


ἤτοι F E&ctiunT 


Dindorf’s ἤ τι and Schneidewin’s εἴτε are both good Greek; see the parallels 
cited in my apparatus. I prefer eite, although it is the further of the two 
from the ἤτοι that both F and T have in their text. Once again one 
must try to distinguish between the inherited reading in τ and Triclinius’ 
interventions. The suprascript εἰ in F must come from τ, since the copyist 
of F makes no emendations of his own. Therefore τ, after its correction by 
Triclinius, contained the variants ei and fj, one no doubt in the text, the 
other above the line. ἤ, as we see from T, was Triclinius’ preferred reading. 


25) For the genitive ὄσσων cf. 742 ὀμμάτων βέλος with Fraenkel’s note, and Supp. 
1004. ὄμματος ϑελκτήριον τόξευμα. 
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We may conclude that ei(toı) was probably the inherited reading in τ, and 
ἤ Triclinius’ emendation: the scribe of F put ἤτοι in his text, and recorded 
the variant. Now if eitoı was the original reading of τ, εἴτε has at least as 
good a chance of being right as ἤ τι. 

μὴ is certainly corrupt; see Fraenkel, who follows Dindorf in simply 
deleting it. There is one snag to this solution, noted by Dale, BICS Supp. 
21(3) (1983) 181: the resulting verse, 


U-U- U-U- -U-, 


is, she says, ‘probably illegitimate in trim.’. I can find only two possible 
examples of it in Aeschylus, neither of them reliable. Supp. 905 ἰὼ πόλεως 
äyoi πρόμοι, δάμναμαι » 908 διωλόμεσϑ᾽ ἄεπτ᾽ ἄναξ πάσχομεν is probably 
better interpreted in dochmiac terms, kö|ö. Eum. 266 βοσκὰν φεροίμαν 
πώματος δυσπότου is also in a dochmiac context, and with no responsion to 
guarantee it, there is a fair possibility of corruption. Wellauer’s transposition 
φεροίμαν Booxäv, for example, would give ölcr|cr. From Sophocles I can 
cite Ichn. 245 (supplemented), 336, and fr. 491.2 s.v.l.; from Euripides, 
Supp. 1138 “ 1145. A minute harvest. 

It may be that the rather flat ἐστίν should also be considered as part of 
the corruption. Headlam proposed that ἐστὶ μὴ concealed ἐστάλη (CR 12 
[1898] 246). The choice of verb is not convincing, but the line of attack is 
suggestive. The best I can think of is ἐσπάρη (cf. fr. 782.65 σπείρεις δὲ μῦϑον 
t[ö]vöe), the second best &oraieı. Note that F’s ἐστὶν μὴ may be closer to 
the original than T’s ἐστὶ μὴ, as F tends to omit movable nu rather than 
insert it falsely, whereas Triclinius could easily see that ἐστὶ would improve 
the rhythm. 


489-490 τάχ᾽ εἰσόμεσϑα λαμπάδων φαεσφόρων 
φρυκχτωριῶν TE καὶ πυρὸς παραλλαγάς. 


Fraenkel adopts Wilamowitz’s φρυχτωρίας. One of his cardınal arguments 
is that the arrangement A, B te, καὶ C ‘appears to be unparalleled at any 
rate in Aeschylus’. He has forgotten 404 (as emended by Heyse and printed 
by himself), which shows a very similar arrangement: ἀσπίστορας χλόνους 
λοχισμούς τε καὶ ναυβάτας ὁπλισμούς. 


496 ὡς οὔτ᾽ ἄναυδος οὔτέ σοι δαίων φλόγα. 


Again Fraenkel adopts an emendation of Wilamowitz: οὗτος, οὐ for οὔτέ 
σοι. So do Murray, Thomson, and Groeneboom. But it can hardly be right. 
Fraenkel himself points out that οὔτε ... οὐ is not suitable here in the sense 
of ‘neither ... nor’, because when it is so used, as e.g. Cho. 291f., Prom. 
450f., there is a greater sense of disjunction than is possible here, where 
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δαίων φλόγα merely explains ἄναυδος. His view that οὔτε is answered by 
ἀλλά in 498, however, is unacceptable. One does not say oÖte ... ἀλλά but 
οὐκ... ἀλλά. Examples of οὔτε ... δέ are irrelevant. 

The second οὔτε given by the manuscripts is therefore indispensable. The 
only problem with the transmitted text is the reference of σοι. I take it as 
certain that these lines are spoken by the coryphaeus and that Clytaemestra 
is not present; see Taplin 294-297. But clearly the coryphaeus speaks them 
to someone, namely, to the rest ofthe chorus. I see no reason why he should 
not use a second person singular pronoun, uncommon though this is. It is 
of course rare for the coryphaeus to be speaking in trimeters when there is 
no actor on stage. Normally when he uses the second person he will be 
addressing one of the characters. But at Eum. 140 the leader of the Erinyes 
says to her companions Eyeıg’, ἔγειρε καὶ σὺ τήνδ᾽, ἐγὼ δὲ σέ. εὕδεις; ἀνίστω 
χτλ. 


500-502 εὖ γὰρ πρὸς εὖ φανεῖσι προσϑήχη πέλοι. 
ΧΟ. ὅστις τάδ᾽ ἄλλως τῆιδ᾽ ἐπεύχεται πόληι, 
αὐτὸς φρενῶν καρποῖτο τὴν ἁμαρτίαν. 


The ascription ΧΟ. is redundant: 489--500 all belong to the chorus (sc. the 
coryphaeus), and there is no one different who can speak 501f. And the 
asyndeton at ὅστις is hard. Wilamowitz in his 1885 edition dealt with both 
difficulties at a stroke by combining xo. ὅστις into χῶστις. He later changed 
his mind?s, but I rather think he may have been right. In an early minuscule 
manuscript, what we write as χὥστις might well have appeared as χ᾽ ὅστισ. 
So at Solon 13.37 it appears as χὄστισ in the tenth-century Vindobonensis 
phil. gr. 67 of Stobaeus, while at Anacreontea 9.5 we find x& written χ᾽ ὁ in 
the Palatinus. It is obvious how easily χ᾽ ὅστισ might have become x? 
dorıo.?” 

Possibly this mistake was responsible for the false ascription of 489-500 
to Clytaemestra. 


511-512 ἅλις παρὰ Σκάμανδρον 109°’ ἀνάρσιος: 
νῦν δ᾽ αὗτε σωτὴρ ἴσϑι καὶ παιώνιος. 


αὖτε is a Homeric particle which Aeschylus uses some fourteen times, 
Sophocles once (Tr. 1010), and Euripides not at all. The collocation νῦν 
αὖτε (only here in tragedy) is itself Homeric (22 examples), but regularly 
used with asyndeton, νῦν αὖτε, not νῦν δ᾽ αὖτε, even where there is an 


26) See Interpr. 169. R ὁ 
27) In F the chori ποία is written X, in T xO. In the surviving parts of M it usually 
appears as Χ. 
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obvious antithesis with what precedes, e.g. Il. 5.278. ἡ μάλα σ᾽ ob βέλος 
ὠκὺ δαμάσσατο, πικρὸς ὀιστός: νῦν αὖτ᾽ ἐγχείηι πειρήσομαι, αἴ χε τύχωμι, 
22.250-253, 302f., 23.643, Od. 9.451, 11.484, 19.548, 22.5 [28 In many 
places some copyists have inserted δ᾽, as they so often insert particles to 
eliminate asyndeta, and it is quite likely that the same has happened at Ag. 
512. The asyndetic use still appears in Pindar, Isth. 6.3-5 ἐν Νεμέαι μὲν 
πρῶτον ... νῦν αὖτε Ἰσϑμοῦ δεσπόται, and Ar. Vesp. 1015 νῦν αὖτε λεὼι 
προσέχετε τὸν νοῦν. See further on Cho. 1073. 


515 Ἑρμῆν, φίλον κήρυκα κηρύκων σέβας. 
Join φίλον with σέβας. ‘Hermes, the herald heralds lovingly revere.’ 


520-521 εἴ που πάλαι, φαιδροῖσι τοισίδ᾽ ὄμμασιν 
δέξασϑε κόσμωι βασιλέα πολλῶι χρόνωι. 


Commentators quote Pind. Pyth. 3.82 τὰ μὲν ὧν οὐ δύνανται νήπιοι κόσμωι 
φέρειν. But this only shows that κόσμωι can be used to mean ‘in a dignified 
way’. The question is why the statues in front ofthe palace should be urged 
so to receive Agamemnon, as if there were some risk of their breaking out 
into unseemly capers. It is understandable that some critics have wished to 
change the word (νόστωι Pauw, κόλπωι Weil, κόσμον δωμάτων [,. Schmidt, 
ἑτοίμως Herwerden), but no convincing emendation has so far been made. 

Perhaps we should consider κώμωι. A returning victor is honoured with 
a κῶμος. Cf. especially Pind. Pyth. 8.18-20 ᾿Απόλλωνος, ὃς εὐμενεῖ νόωι 
Ξενάρκειον ἔδεκτο Κίρραϑεν ἐστεφανωμένον υἱὸν roiaı Παρνασσίδι Awgıei 
τε κώμωι. Here we have a god welcoming the victor; εὐμενεῖ νόωι corre- 
sponds in a way to Aeschylus’ φαιδροῖσιν ὄμμασιν. Δωριεῖ κώμωι is Con- 
strued with ἐστεφανωμένον, not with ἔδεκτο, but the picture as a whole is 
appropriate. 


568-579 παροίχεται δέ, τοῖσι μὲν τεϑνηκόσιν 
569 τὸ μήποτ᾽ αὖϑις und’ ἀναστῆναι μέλειν, 
5732 ἡμῖν δὲ τοῖς λοιποῖσιν ᾿Αργείων στρατοῦ 
574 νιχᾶι τὸ κέρδος, πῆμα δ᾽ οὐκ ἀντιρρέπει. 
570 τί τοὺς ἀναλωϑέντας ἐν ψήφωι λέγειν, 
τὸν ζῶντα δ᾽ ἀλγεῖν χρὴ τύχης παλιγκότου; 
572 καὶ πολλὰ χαίρειν ξυμφοραῖς καταξιῶ 


28) The other passages are Il. 1.237, 3.67, 241, 4.321, 5.117, 10.280, 11.363, 12.215, 
13.628, 20.450, 21.160, 22.172, 285, 23.604, h.Dem. 123. C£. also Epigoni fr. 1, Xe- 
nophanes B7. 
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575 ὡς κομπάσαι τῶιδ᾽ εἰκὸς ἡλίου φάει 
ὑπὲρ ϑαλάσσης καὶ χϑονὸς ποτωμένοις 
“Τροίαν ἑλόντες δήποτ᾽ ᾿Αργείων στόλος 
ϑεοῖς λάφυρα ταῦτα τοῖς xa9’ Ἑλλάδα 
δόμοις ἐπασσάλευσαν ἀρχαῖον γάνος. 


Many critics have seen that 568 τοῖσι μὲν τεϑνηκόσιν must be answered by 
573 ἡμῖν δὲ τοῖς λοιποῖσιν, and that 570-572, in their transmitted position 
after 569, disrupt the structure intolerably. There is a mild anacoluthon, 
573f. being given a new main verb instead of continuing the consecutive 
infinitive construction, but it is an anacoluthon of a characteristic type. 
‘Goodbye to all that, it’s all over — for the dead, so much so that they don’t 
ever again have to think about getting up to face the new day, while for 
the rest of us what we’ve won outweighs the suffering.’ 570f. seem a natural 
development of this last thought: we survivors must count our blessings, 
not brood on our losses. So Elberling’s transposition of 573. to follow 569 
restores a logical sequence at both points of juncture. 

But it does not clear up all the difficulties of the passage: 

(Ὁ The construction of 572 is hardly defensible. Unless ξυμφοραῖς is 
changed to the accusative (Blomfield), we need an infinitive after καταξιῷ 
such as εἰπεῖν or φράσαι (cf. Fraenkel ad loc., ad fin.). 

(1) 575 does not follow logically from 572. 

(iii) ποτωμένοις in 576 is unintelligible as it stands. It could only be 
construed as agreeing with a ἡμῖν understood with κομπάσαι εἰκός. Some- 
one whose name is on everyone’s lips may be said to ‘fly across land and 
sea’ (Thgn. 237 ff.). But after ‘we can fairly make this boast’, it should surely 
be the boast, not those who make it, that is said to wing its way everywhere. 

(iv) 577-579 do not represent a boast made ‘to the light of the sun here’, 
nor one that flies over land and sea, but a dedicatory inscription such as will 
preserve the record of the victory in the temples where Trojan spoils will 
be lodged. The lines should be introduced by a statement to this effect. 

Τὸ meet these various difficulties I see no satisfactory alternative to the 
assumption of two lacunae, after 572 (1.6. at the point where 573f. have 
intruded) and after 576. After 572 a supplement such as 


καὶ πολλὰ χαίρειν ξυμφοραῖς καταξιῶ 
«εἰπεῖν: ἐπαίνοις νῦν ἐνέξεται στρατός.) 
ὡς κομπάσαι τῶιδ᾽ εἰκὸς ἡλίου φάει, 
ὑπὲρ ϑαλάσσης καὶ χϑονὸς ποτωμένοις 
would suffice to deal with the first three points listed above. The sentence 


might have continued with τὸ λοιπὸν εἰς ἅπαντα πλειστήρη χρόνον (= 
Eum. 763) or some similar reinforcement of the boast. Then before 577 we 
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require a line or two saying ‘And our fame will be perpetuated by the spoils 
we shall be dedicating in the temples with inscriptions recording .... 


580-582 τοιαῦτα χρὴ κχλυόντας εὐλογεῖν πόλιν 
καὶ τοὺς στρατηγούς, καὶ χάρις τιμήσεται 
Διὸς τόδ᾽ ἐκπράξασα. 


τοιαῦτα refers not just to 577-579 but to the whole report of the victory. 
At first sight πόλιν seems to be coupled with τοὺς στρατηγούς as object of 
εὐλογεῖν, but a few moments’ thought should suffice to make it clear that 
the πόλις appears here not as the recipient but as the bestower of praises. 
The passage is almost universally misinterpreted, despite Hermann’s clear 
and correct explanation: ‘Iungenda sunt κλύοντας πόλιν, i.e. κλύουσαν τὴν 
πόλιν χρὴ εὐλογεῖν καὶ τοὺς στρατηγοὺς καὶ τὸν Δία. Quae quum sic dicenda 
essent, usitata familiari sermoni negligentia, quam consectatur poeta in 
humilioribus [-oris?] conditionis hominibus, mutata constructione dixit καὶ 
χάρις τιμήσεται Διός. For the irregular concord xAvövrag ... πόλιν there is 
a parallel no more than three lines distant, 577 Τροίαν ἑλόντες ... ᾿Αργείων 
στόλος, and many others in Kühner-Gerth 1 53. For the sharing of credit 
between the generals and the gods cf. 811 with Fraenkel, and Sept. [1074 £.]. 


604-605 ταῦτ᾽ ἀπάγγειλον πόσει, 
ἥκειν ὅπως τάχιστ᾽ ἐράσμιον πόληι. 


As Fraenkel shows, ταῦτα must refer back to what Clytaemestra has been 
saying in the preceding lines about her eagerness to welcome Agamemnon 
home. But I do not think that it follows that we must read ἥκειν δ᾽ (Weil, 
Fraenkel) or ἥκειν 9° (Blaydes), because 605 is really only a restatement of 
the same general message. ‘I am eager to welcome him home’ implies ‘I 
want him to come as quickly as he can’, so that it seems acceptable for ἥκειν 
ὅπως τάχιστα to stand as if in explanatory apposition to ταῦτα. 


639 στυγνῶι προσώπωι 


Hesych. σμοιῶιζ προσώπωι: φοβερῶι ἢ στυγνῶι, σκυϑρωπῶι was brought 
into connection with this passage by Moritz Schmidt; he also referred to 
Soph. fr. 838, τυφλὸς γὰρ ὦ γυναῖκες οὐδ᾽ ὁρῶν Ἄρης συὸς προσώπωι πάντα 
τυρβάζει κακά as a possible home for it, but there it could not sensibly have 
been glossed with στυγνῶι, σκυϑρωπῶι. The adjective σμοιός is mentioned 
(for its accent) in grammatical sources deriving from Herodian, and it has 
left some other traces in Hesychius, viz. 


2) σμοιῶι Schmidt, σμοίωι Musurus, σμοῖος cod. 
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μοῖος: σκυϑρωπός. 
σμοῖζον)ς: χαλεπός, φοβερός, στυγνός. 
σμυός: σκυϑρωπός. 


Editors of Agamemnon have always hesitated to put σμοιῶι in the text, while 
often admitting the attractions of Schmidt’s conjecture. I venture to adopt 
it, arguing as follows. Hesychius’ σμοιῶι προσώπωι must derive from a 
poet, and in all probability from an iambic trimeter. Ionian iambus and 
Attic tragedy are the only likely sources that come into question. Of the 
tragedians, only Aeschylus would be likely to use such an obscure word as 
σμοιός. When we find a passage of Aeschylus (transmitted only in ΤΕ) with 
the phrase στυγνῶι προσώπωι, στυγνῶι being among the very words used 
by Hesychius to gloss σμοιῶι προσώπωι, it is obvious how easily this may 
be one of the many places where glosses have insinuated themselves into 
the.Aeschylean text. 

At this point it may be objected that we have only a fraction of what 
Aeschylus wrote. Why should the phrase in Hesychius not have stood in 
some lost play? But then, is it really likely that Aeschylus expressed the idea 
‘with grim face’ by σμοιῶι προσώπωι in one play and by στυγνῶι προσώπωι 
in another, anticipating Hesychius’ gloss? Of course it is theoretically pos- 
sible; but if a papyrus one day convicts us of having chosen to believe that 
in order to avoid expelling a simple gloss from the medieval text, shall we 
not be ashamed? 

A further consideration is raised by the near certainty (as it seems to me) 
that the word σμοιαί is to be recognized at Cho. 1048, & &: Fönwait γυναῖκες 
aide Γοργόνων δίκην φαϊοχίτωνες κτλ. Lobel conjectured δμοιαί (see Fraen- 
kel, II 318 n.1); δμοιός, however, is an entirely hypothetical form conjured 
from the Hesychian entry äno1og' κακός. Σικελοί, which has no perceptible 
relevance. δμωαί surely conceals σμοιαί: ὃ and σ are very easily confused in 
minuscule, and the glosses poßegai, στυγναί would be exactly appropriate 
in the context. Hesychius’ entry onoiko)g: χαλεπός, φοβερός, στυγνός may 
then be based in part on the Choephoroi passage; after this (or some similar, 
lost text) had established φοβερός as one equivalent for σμοιός, it found 
its way into the interpretation of σμοιῶι προσώπωι, where it is not so 
appropriate.” 

If it is accepted that Aeschylus used the word σμοιός at Cho. 1048, it 
becomes all the harder to refuse to admit it at Ag. 639. 


30 We might postulate a lost passage where σμοιῶι προσώπωι was used and where 
φοβερῶι made better sense as a gloss, but it is hard to imagine one where σκυϑρωπῶι 
was also appropriate. 
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654-657 ναῦς γὰρ πρὸς ἀλλήλησι Θρήικιαι πνοαί 
ἤρεικον: αἵ δὲ κεροτυπούμεναι βίαι 
χειμῶνι τυφῶι ξὺν ζάληι τ᾽ ὀμβροκτύπωι 


ὥιχοντ᾽ ἄφαντοι ποιμένος κακοῦ στρόβωι. 


Editors generally print τυφῶ (genitive) as ifit were the transmitted reading. 
Wecklein attributes τυφῶι to Schütz. Pauw had called for it (and for ζάληι 
y’) Βα] century earlier. But in fact T has τυφῷ, and in F, where a comma 
is written after χειμῶνι, τυφῷῶ must have been intended as the dative. The 
phrase χειμὼν τυφῶ (or τυφῶ ζάλη) would in any case be meaningless. 

We have therefore three dative nouns in 656. At least the second and 
third are governed by ξύν, since they are linked together by te; for the 
preposition appearing only with the second of a pair of nouns joined by te 
or καί cf. Pers. 492, Supp. 311 with Johansen-Whittle. Is χειμῶνι also 
governed by ξύνῃ Grammatically it could be; Aeschylus has several examples 
of asyndeton between the first two members of a triad (Pers. 312, 683, Sept. 
45? 340, Ag. 1432 f., Cho. 289; also e.g. Soph. Aj. 297, Eur. Pho. 1147). But 
then, in order to give the &bv-phrase some point of attachment, it will be 
necessary to adopt Mähly’s transposition of the line to precede 655: Θρήιϊκιαι 
πνοαὶ ξὺν χειμῶνι καὶ τυφῶι καὶ ζάληι. Alternatively one could construe 
χεροτυπούμεναι (βίαι) χειμῶνι, with the τυφώς and ζάλη then attached by 
ξύν to χειμῶνι. Or, adopting the transposition, χειμῶνι could be instrumen- 
tal dative with πνοαὶ ἤρεικον. 

But on any of these interpretations χειμῶνι remains strange. The whole 
event was a χειμών (627, 634, 649): it makes little sense then to identify 
χειμών as one factor in it side by side with πνοαί, τυφώς, ζάλη. And where 
is the ‘fire’ that conspired with the sea (650f.), that is, the lightning and 
thunder? Keck and later Platt (J.Phil. 32 [1913] 57) were troubled by its 
absence, and introduced it in supplementary lines after 652. A. Y. Campbell 
felt the weakness of χειμῶνι and substituted κλύδωνι. 

Ihave some confidence that the solution to both difficulties is πρηστῆρι, a 
word often associated with τυφώς: Ar. Lys. 974 μεγάλωι τυφῶι καὶ πρηστῆρι, 
Arist. Meteor. 33923 ἔτι δὲ περὶ κεραυνῶν πτώσεως καὶ τυφώνων καὶ πρη- 
στήρων, 369410, 375015, [Arist.] De Mundo 395425--24, Chrysippus 5ΚῈΠ 
203.17:., 25f., At. Plac. 3.3 tit., 3.3.4 (Anaxag. 59 A 84), 15 (Straton of 
Lampsacus); ps.-Scymnus 385-387 πρηστήρων τε καὶ] βολὰς κεραυνῶν τούς 
τε λεγομένους ἐκεῖ τυφῶνας, Et. Magn. 772.36 τυφώς: ὁ κατὰ ϑάλασσαν, ὑφ᾽ 
οὗ τὰ πλοῖα φϑείρεται. εἰσὶ δὲ τρία, τυφών, πρηστήρ, κεραυνός. I find a mite 
of further support for my conjecture in Lycophron 1018, (νότος) βαρεῖ 
πρηστῆρι ποιμαίνων ἅλα, where ποιμαίνων may have been suggested by 
ποιμένος in Ag. 657. If πρηστῆρι is what Aeschylus wrote, he may perhaps 
have meant it adjectivally with τυφῶι rather than as a separate noun. 
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Iam unable to document χειμών as a gloss on πρηστήρ or on τυφώς, and 
it may be that the word intruded simply under the influence of the context 
as a whole, or as an accidental repetition from 649 where χειμῶν᾽ stands at 
the beginning of the line. 

Irrespective of this emendation, Mähly’s transposition of the verse is a 
great improvement. With the transmitted text it is merely the winds that 
dash the ships against each other, and the three further storm-nouns are 
strung on to αἵ δὲ κεροτυπούμεναι βίαι as if by an afterthought, creating an 
awkward accumulation of datives, βίαι, χειμῶνι (or πρηστῆρι), στρόβωι, 
not to mention the appended τυφῶι ξὺν ζάληι te. With the transposition, 
all the forces of the storm are lined up together before the climactic word 
hoeıxov, and ξύν serves to attach the datives to πνοαί. The result of the 
battering by gales, lightning, unpredictable gusts, and driving rain is stated 
in a straightforward way: 


ai δὲ κεροτυπούμεναι βίαι 
ὥὦιχοντ᾽ ἄφαντοι ποιμένος κακοῦ στρόβωι. 


For the whole sequence cf. Seneca’s inflated imitation, Ag. 465-506. 


705-716 (Μῆνις) πρασσομένα τὸ νυμφότιμον μέλος ἐκφάτως τίοντας, 


707|8 ὑμέναιον, ὃς τότ᾽ ἐπέρρεπε γαμβροῖσιν ἀείδειν. 
709/10 μεταμανϑάνουσα δ᾽ ὕμνον Πριάμου πόλις γεραιά 
7112 πολύϑρηνον, μέγα ποὺ στένει κικλήισκου- 


σα Πάριν τὸν αἰνόλεκτρον, 
Τπαμπρόσϑη πολύϑρηνον ai- 
715 ὥν᾽ ἀμφὶ noAitavt, 
μέλεον αἷμ᾽ ἀνατλᾶσα. 


Weil in his edition of 1858 commented on the ‘frigida et supervacua apposi- 
tio’ of ὑμέναιον in 707, but his conjecture ὑμέναιον ὡς, while it gives the 
noun a syntactic function in the following clause, does little to relieve the 
flatness with which ὑμέναιον falls after τὸ νυμφότιμον μέλος. It is hardly a 
case of the Aeschylean γρῖφος followed by its solution, as in 494f. κάσις 
πηλοῦ ξύνουρος, διψία κόνις, since τὸ νυμφότιμον μέλος is a perfectly clear 
expression in itself for ‘the wedding song’. No, ὑμέναιον has the appearance 
of a gloss. This suspicion is strengthened by the breach of synapheia, 
τίοντἄς ὑμέναιον, for normally Aeschylus maintains synapheia in ionic 
systems.’ 


3) At Supp. 10211029 there is a full stop and clearly period end, and likewise at 
Pers. 648. In Pers. 110f. πνεύματι λάβρωι | ἐσορᾶν πόντιον ἄλσος the sense is strange; 
Enger’s πνεύμασι λάβροισι περᾶν deserves consideration. Pers. 950f. Ἰάων γὰρ 
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Perhaps he wrote something like 


πρασσομένα τὸ νυμφότιμον μέλος ἐκφάτως τίοντας. 
τὸ μὲν ἀγλαῶς τότ᾽ ἐπέρρεπε κτλ. 


‘... exacting the penalty from those inordinately?? celebrating the wedding 
song. She was inclining things” for the in-laws to sing it splendidly then, 
but in its old age the city of Priam is learning a new song, one of great 
lamentation, and I imagine it wails loud as it addresses Paris (not now as 
ὄλβιε γαμβρέ but) as αἰνόλεκτρος.᾽ TOMENATAAWC would not of itself 
be misread as YMENAIONOC, but once ὑμέναιον had been written nearby 
as a gloss, it might well have been mistaken for a correction. If this led in 
the first instance to ὑμέναιον ὡς, adjustment to ὅς was a natural next step. 

In attacking the problems of 714f. we should start from the clear kernel 
of meaning visible in the words πολύϑρηνον αἰῶνα πολιτᾶν (assuming the 
correctness of Scaliger’s reaccentuation of noAitav): ‘the lamentation-filled 
life of its citizens’. It may be that πολύϑρηνον is accidentally repeated 
from 711, but if so it has presumably replaced a similar adjective such as 
πολύδακρυν (Schütz) or πολύκλαυτον. And it may be that αἰῶνα has replaced 
the old Attic accusative αἰῶ (Emperius), as probably at 229 and Cho. 350.?* 

How did this phrase fit into the sentence? Ostensibly it is attached by the 
preposition ἀμφί. But this is unmetrical: between alö(v’) and πολιτᾶν we 
require U U -, since there is no fault to be found with the restoration of 
697 as ἀκ-τὰς En’ ἀεξιφύλλους (a compromise between the readings of F 
and T). Emperius proposed αἰῶνα διαὶ π., which was adopted by Davies, 
Kennedy, Sidgwick, and Weir Smyth. But even if the sense is satisfactory, 
it is impossible to account for διαί turning into ἀμφί. 

The function of the aeolic tailpiece 714-716 is to round off the sentence 
by filling in explicitly the reason why Troy now has to sing of Paris in a 
different key. It seems to me that this will best be done by means of a 
participial phrase, parallel to μέλεον αἷμ᾽ ἀνατλᾶσα. Feminine participles 
scanning U U — are few in number. The only suitable one is probably 
ϑεμένα. It will mean ‘having made its people’s life woeful’, rather as at 


ἀπηύρα, Ἰάων ναύφαρκτος ἄρης is peculiar in view of the inexplicable prosody 
Ἰἄάων. Should we assume Ja®v with consonantalized iota? For parallels in later verse 
see Greek Metre 14; responsion of Ἰάων with 962f. ὀλοούς Τυρίας as at 696» 702. 

32 ] take ἐκφάτως to be similar in meaning to ὑπερφάτως. 

33) The reading of F is usually and rightly preferred to the ἐπέπρεπεν of T, though if 
the latter were alone transmitted it would be acceptable. ἐπιρρέπω has a divine agent 
as its subject in 249 (where the construction is as here) and Eum. 888, cf. Ag. 1042. So 
Μῆνις is much more likely than the wedding song to be the subject here, and even if 
we leave ὑμέναιον in the text we should probably follow Schütz in changing ὃς to ὅν. 

3% But Aeschylus certainly uses αἰῶνα too, 1148, Sept. 219, al. 
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Prom. 164 ϑέμενος ἄγναμπτον νόον, 526f. μηδαμὰ ... ϑεῖτ᾽ ἐμᾶι γνώμαι 
κράτος ἀντίπαλον Ζεύς, Cho. 738 ϑέτο σκυϑρωπὸν ὄμμα, Supp. 415 βαρὺν 
ξύνοικον ϑησόμεσϑ᾽ ᾿Αλάστορα, 694. εὔφημον δ᾽ ἐπὶ βωμοῖς μοῦσαν ϑείατ᾽ 
ἀοιδοί. 

To account for the corruption οἔϑεμένα to ἀμφὶ, I postulate that someone 
wishing to explain it as equivalent to ἀμφιϑεμένη, “having put about itself”, 
wrote ἄμφι above the line. Among the glosses of parts οἔτίϑημι in Hesychius 
we find: ϑέμενος: ἐνθείς, and ϑέτης: ὁ προϑέμενός τι, and ϑήκατο: ἐπέϑηκεν, 
and ϑήσει: ὑποϑήσεται, and Tiger ἐνετίϑει, and τιϑήμενον: παρατιϑέμενον. 
It is clear from these examples, which could no doubt be multiplied by a 
search of scholia, that glossators freely interpreted the simple verb in terms 
ofa compound which they chose according to the context. 

The vox nihili παμπρόσϑη no doubt conceals an adjective coordinated 
with πολύϑρηνον. Triclinius’ suprascript λήϑη implies a reading παμπλήϑη, 
but this was no doubt only his own guess; it yields a Greek word, but not 
one that makes sense here. Portus’ παμπενϑῆ was a good attempt, Seidler’s 
παμπορϑῆ improves on it. For the creation of new compound adjectives 
in -ἧς -ἐς, see C.D. Buck and W. Petersen, A Reverse Index of Greek Nouns 
and Adjectives (1949) 697. Associations with existing words played 
an important role, and Aeschylus might have formed παμπορϑής (or 
-nögIng)”, in preference to -περϑής, under the influence of the (first- 
declension) πτολιπόρϑης which he uses in 472 and 783. 


735-736 ἐκ ϑεοῦ δ᾽ ἱερεύς τις "A- 
τας δόμοις προσεϑρέφϑη. 


The correction προσεϑρέφϑη for TEOGETEAPN is usually attributed to Heath. 
He in fact wrote προσετρέφϑη; one may guess that he had τρέφω and not 
τρέπω in mind, but it was left to Porson to restore the correct form. 

I suppose the idea to be of a priest who, like those at Delphi, lives at his 
god’s temple and for whose sustenance the god provides, inasmuch as he 
lives off the sacrificial offerings brought by worshippers; cf. h.Ap. 526-537, 
Eur. Ion 323; W. Burkert, Greek Religion (1985) 96. 


763-772 φιλεῖ δὲ τίκτειν ὕβρις μὲν παλαιὰ νεά- 
765 ζουσαν ἐν κακοῖς βροτῶν 
ὕβριν τότ᾽ ἢ τόϑ᾽, ὅτε τὸ κύριον μόληι 
νεαρὰ φάους κότον 
δαίμονά τε τὸντ : 
ἄμαχον ἀπόλεμον ἀνίερον 


35) The paroxytone accent on παμπρόσϑῃ in ΤῈ presumably reflects that of the 
uncorrupted word, but only its accent as assigned in the first minuscule text. 
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7701 ϑράσος μελαίνας μελάϑροισιν Ἄτας, 
εἰδομέναν τοκεῦσιν. 


At 767 the choice is between two sharply contrasted alternatives; both, 
however, presuppose the correction φάος (Scaliger) to provide the essential 
noun with τὸ κύριον, which cannot by itself mean ‘the appointed time’. 

The first alternative (Ahrens, Murray, Page) is to delete νεαρά and to 
read φάος τόκου. The result reads well; cf. [Opp.] Cyn. 3.156 (already 
quoted by Stanley), πρὶν τοκετοῖο μολεῖν ὥρην, πρὶν κύριον ἦμαρ. Butthere 
are three objections: 

(i) Although veagög is used in three Hesychian glosses (s.vv. veöcovta, 
νεωτερίζει, Eevilovoav, cited by Headlam), it cannot be accounted for as a 
gloss here unless we assume secondary corruption from νεαρὰν (glossing 
νεάζουσαν) or νεαρὰ ποιοῦσαν or the like. 

(ii) After τίκτειν, the word töxov was unlikely to be corrupted into 
κότον. The reverse would have been more to be expected. 

(iii) Most serious of all: this text entails the deletion in the antistrophe 
(776) of Biov, a word which is not merely apt but most unlikely to have 
been interpolated. 

The second alternative (Wilamowitz, Groeneboom, Fraenkel) is to 
emend νεαρὰ into some form of veaeng (non-existent) or νεώρης and to 
place it after φάος κότον (τέκεν Wil.). The only adjustment required in the 
antistrophe is then παλιντρόποισιν (with period-end) for -τρόποις. There 
need be no misgivings over the triple enjambement in 


775 τὸν δ᾽ ἐναίσιμον τίει 
βίον: τὰ χρυσόπαστα δ᾽ ἔδεϑλα σὺν πίνωι 
χερῶν παλιντρόποισιν 
ὄμμασι λιποῦσ᾽, 


as two of the three overhanging nouns are matched in the strophe; and in 

1590-1593 we find comparable overruns in four successive lines. Nor is it 

a serious matter that the caesura and resolution are differently located in 

the two trimeters 766 and 776 (cf. Eum. 385 » 393; Greek Metre 100 n. 62). 
The best reading, on this basis, is Fraenkel’s suggested 


φάος, κότον νεώρῃ. 


The recrudescence of hybris is aptly represented as ἃ new manifestation of 
χότος, cf. Eum. 220, Supp. 67. As for the corruption of vewon to νεαρά, a 
and ware often confused in minuscule (cf. Bast, Commentatio Palaeographica 
748£.). 

In the next line, for te τὸν, the metre requires U —. The choice is between 
te τὰν (Blomfield, Hermann) and the nice Aeschylean word titav (Heim- 
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soeth). With titav, δαίμονα must be taken as in apposition to ὕβριν and 
κότον. But it is doubtful whether Aeschylus would have dignified ὕβρις 
with the status of ‘avenging deity’: that role belongs to Dike or to the 
Erinys. It is also doubtful whether the notion of vengeance should be 
introduced in the present context, where the governing idea is that of sin 
perpetuating itself. If we adopt te τὰν, the δαίμων is distinguished as a 
separate entity from the ὕβρις κότος. Who is she? Hermann took her to be 
Ate, identified in 770 by the periphrasis ϑράσος "Atag (= ϑρασεῖαν "Atav), 
and many have followed him. Otherwise she is unnamed, and we have to 
identify her from the context and from the description δαίμονα τὰν ἄμαχον 
ἀπόλεμον: sc. Ἔρινύν. In this case μελαίνας μελάϑροισιν "Artag means ‘in the 
house of Ate’ (cf. 1434? and above on 735 f.), but it remains a problem how 
to explain ϑράσος. Also, if it is the Erinys that is ‘like her parents’, there is 
less coherence in the passage as a whole. 

One can feel no great certainty about the meaning of this difficult 
sentence, but I come to the conclusion that Hermann’s correction is prefer- 
able to Heimsoeth’s®, and that ϑράσος "Artag should be taken together as 
equivalent to ϑρασεῖαν "Atav, with which εἰδομέναν agrees by a familiar ad 
sensum construction.” The participle has sometimes been emended to agree 
with ϑράσος (Pauw) or with ἴΑτας (Casaubon), but such an obvious concord 
would not have suffered corruption into the much less obvious yet perfectly 
correct feminine accusative. 

Despite the temptation to take ἄμαχον ἀπόλεμον ἀνίερον as an indivisible 
triad, 1 am inclined to join only the first two epithets to δαίμονα and the 
third to ϑράσος. It is the supernatural impulse to embark upon a disastrous 
course of action that is irresistible, but it is the victim’s emboldened response 
that is unholy.?® Both aspects are included in the concept of Ate. 


779-780 ὅσια Froocsßa τοῦτ᾽ δύναμιν οὐ 
σέβουσα πλούτου παράσημον αἴνωι. 


τοῦ has usually been regarded as the corruption of a middle verb-ending 
-ato, despite Hermann’s correct diagnosis: ‘articulus iste huc ex sequente 
versu venisse videtur, quum supra scriptus esset ad πλούτου᾽. The article is 
often written over a noun.”” Hermann may not have realized that in F τοῦ 


36) For the use of the article cf. Supp. 414 f. τὸν πανώλεϑρον ϑεόν ... ᾿Αλάστορα. 

3) Od. 16.476 f. ἱερὴ ig Τηλεμάχοιο ... ἰδών, 11.90, Il. 11.690, Sept. 129, 569f., Cho. 
893; Kühner-Gerth I 53f., Schwyzer- Debrunner 602f., Bruhn, Anhang 14. 

38) Cf. 218-223, Supp. 757-759, both passages in which ἀνίερος is associated with 
wicked ϑράσος. 

39. In the first lines of this play, for example, Triclinius writes it above 1 Θεοὺς, 
3 ἀτρειδῶν, 5 βροτοῖς, and even in F, which has far fewer interlinear glosses, we find 
τὴν over 9 φέρουσαν. 
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and πλούτου actually stand at the beginnings of successive lines. (In T, 
Triclinius altered the colometry to improve its agreement with the strophe.) 
We should therefore take προσέβα alone as the representative of the true 
verb scanning as four short syllables. 

αἴνωι is usually taken with παράσημον, “misstamped with praise’ (Fraen- 
kel). This is nonsense. What invalidates the wealth that Dike scorns is not 
its being praised but its being amassed σὺν πίνωι χερῶν. Triclinius (sch. 
773b, 780 4) correctly connects αἴνωι and σέβουσα, 'honouring with praise’. 
Cf. Supp. 1023-1025 (compared by J.F. Lavery), αἶνος δὲ πόλιν τάνδε 
Πελασγῶν ἐχέτω, und’ ἔτι Νείλου προχοὰς σέβωμεν ὕμνοις. 


799-804 σὺ δ᾽ ἐμοὶ τότε μὲν στέλλων στρατιὰν 
800 Ἑλένης Even’, οὐ γάρ {σ᾽ ἐπικεύσω, 
χάρτ᾽ ἀπομούσως ἦσϑα γεγραμμένος, 
οὐδ᾽ εὖ πραπίδων οἴακα νέμων, 
ϑάρσος ἑκούσιον 
ἀνδράσι ϑνήισκουσι κομίζων. 


οὐδ᾽ (802) should introduce a second aspect of the considerations that led 
the Argive elders to form an ugly impression of Agamemnon. For this 
reason H. Lloyd-Jones argues in Dionysiaca (1978) 55 that a line has been 
lost after 801. He cites a suggestion of mine that it began with οὐ. I now 
think that the hypothesis is unnecessary. The first ground for disapproval is 
stated in the words στέλλων στρατιὰν Ἑλένης ἕνεκα. The οὐδέ clause re- 
states it in a fuller form. Paraphrased: ‘I had quite a poor impression of you, 
frankly, organizing a military expedition on account of Helen, and having 
the bad judgment to set out to recover a willing wanton at the expense of 
men’s lives.’ 

I have felt the seduction of Ahrens’s brilliant ϑράσος ἐκ ϑυσιῶν in 803. 
(ϑράσος isthe reading of T before correction and ofF; the idea of encourage- 
ment ἐκ ϑυσιῶν is seen in 101f.) But apart from the highly dubious sense 
ascribed to κομίζων (see Fraenkel), the ‘sacrifices’ could only be those 
mentioned elsewhere in the play, viz. the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, whereas 
the ‘dying men’ must be the casualties of war (437-451, where the resent- 
ment against the Atridae corresponds to the feelings recalled here by the 
chorus): the two things do not fit together. But if we keep ϑάρσος ἑκούσιον 
and understand it to stand for Helen, everything is in place: (1) the phrase 
as a whole develops the idea of στέλλων στρατιὰν Ἑλένης ἕνεκα; (2) there 
is a pointed contrast between the worthless woman and the valuable lives 
of the men; (3) ϑάρσος is sharply appropriate to Helen; (4) so is ἑκούσιον, 
cf. Eur. El. 1065, Tro. 373, and Headlam’s note on our passage; (5) κομίζων 
too is exactly right for the recovery of Helen, cf. Pind. Ol. 13.59, Nem. 
7.28, Lyr. Alex. adesp. 6.6 (Powell, Collectanea 185), all cited by Headlam. 
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Everything is in place; and yet one remains uncomfortable with the 
elliptical expression ϑάρσος ἑκούσιον. Surely we want another word or 
two, if only to add the notion ‘woman’ and so bring out the antithesis with 
ἀνδράσι. Weil felt this, and conjectured that τῆς ϑηλείας νεῖ tale quid’ has 
fallen out before ϑάρσος. His supplement is dreadfully flat and prosaic, but 
the general idea is good. If, for example, αἰπὺ γυναικὸς ϑάρσος ἑκούσιον 
had been transmitted, no one would have found any difficulty in the 
sentence. For the instrumental dative ἀνδράσι cf. 616, and Kühner — Gerth 
I 436. 


805-806 νῦν δ᾽ οὐκ ἀπ᾽ ἄκρας φρενὸς οὐδ᾽ ἀφίλως 


εὔφρων ( 
δ πόνος εὖ τελέσασιν. 


I follow Fraenkel (and ultimately Hense) in placing the lacuna after εὔφρων. 
The sentence beginning in 805 must have had Ἵ᾿ as its subject, and εὔφρων 
is just what the chorus is saying it now feels towards Agamemnon, whereas 
its suitability as an epithet of πόνος is doubtful.* Wilamowitz’s reading 
εὔφρων πόνον (Bourdelot) εὖ τελέσασιν (ἐγώ is less economical, and not 
completely satisfactory in itself. 

... πόνος εὖ τελέσασιν is generally taken to be the reflection of a prover- 
bial saying. But what was its relevance? Whose növog was in question? 
Agamemnon has been doing all the hard work. He may well feel that 
(ἡδὺς πόνος εὖ τελέσασιν, as the Herald does in the preceding episode.* 
But the chorus is not concerned with his pleasure, only concerned to assure 
him of their own good will and sincerity. Their former disapproval has 
turned to warm admiration now that the war is won and the king returned. 
The πόνος must, I think, be the suffering that they themselves and all of 
the home population had to bear as the ashes of the fallen kept coming back 
(429 ff.). It takes up ἀνδράσι ϑνήισκουσι in 804. 

Now the chorus will not be saying of this πόνος that it has become ἡδύς 
— that it can never be. What they may perhaps say is that it has faded, rather 
as the Herald said in 574 vıxäı τὸ κέρδος, πῆμα δ᾽ οὐκ ἀντιρρέπει. This 
would be appropriately expressed by (εὕδει) πόνος. The supplement has 
the incidental advantage that it helps to account for the lacuna: if successive 


%) See Fraenkel, who, however, goes too far in denying that εὔφρων could be so used. 
He is criticized by Thomson in the second edition of his Oresteia. We should at least admit 
the possibility ofa transferred use as in 192f. πνοαὶ ... νήστιδες, 330 νυκτίπλαγκτος ... 
πόνος: ‘labour accompanied by a sense of satisfaction’. But this does not obviate the 
need to assume corruption. 

41) Fraenkel’s supplement (he also suggests φροῦδος or ἄπονος). Some similar gnomai 
are quoted by Headlam-Thomson. 
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lines began εὔφρων and εὕδει, a scribe’s eye might easily slip from one to 
the other. 


813-817 δίκας γὰρ οὐκ ἀπὸ γλώσσης ϑεοί 
κχλυόντες ἀνδροϑνῆτας Ἰλίου φϑορᾶς 
815 εἰς αἱματηρὸν τεῦχος οὐ διχορρόπως 
ψήφους ἔϑεντο- τῶι δ᾽ ἐναντίωι κύτει 

Ἐλπὶς προσήιει, χειρὸς οὐ πληρουμένωι. 


The two manuscripts accent φϑορὰς as accusative plural. A few editors, 
such as Hermann, Paley, and in his first edition Murray, retain this on the 
assumption that ψήφους ἔϑεντο governs the preceding accusative as if it 
were ἐψηφίσαντο, and refer to analogous constructions such as Sept. 289. 
μέριμναι ζωπυροῦσι τάρβος τὸν ἀμφιτειχῆ λεών, Supp. 566 f. χλωρῶι δείματι 
ϑυμὸν πάλλοντ᾽ ὄψιν an9n.* But, as various scholars have noted, this is 
unbelievable when Ἰλίου φϑοράς is immediately succeeded by εἰς αἱματηρὸν 
τεῦχος. The whole sentence is built upon the graphic image of the two 
voting urns, the one of which is approached by all the gods participating 
in the decision, the other only by Hope.* 

Dobree’s change (which is no change) Ἰλίου φϑορᾶς — apparently antici- 
pated in Triclinius’ scholium εἰς μὲν τὸ Ev, φησί, τεῦχος ἐνέβαλον οἱ ϑεοὶ 
φϑορᾶς ψήφους καὶ ἀπωλείας, although Triclinius wrote φϑορὰς in the text 
— is entirely satisfactory. The singular, not the plural, is what we want“, 
and the genitive is paralleled by Eur. Or. 1013 ψήφωι ϑανάτου. There is no 
adequate reason for preferring Karsten’s Ἰλιοφϑόρους -- a substantive change 
τ as is done by Wilamowitz, Thomson, Murray (second edition), Fraenkel, 
and Page. Fraenkel considers that the pairing of compound adjectives, 
ἀνδροϑνῆτας Ἰλιοφϑόρους, ‘helps to give the phrase the full Aeschylean 
weight’. But the fact that a conjecture is in good Aeschylean style is no 
argument against the integrity of the transmitted reading (transmitted, that 
is, apart from one false accent).* 


42 For the type cf. Bruhn, Anhang 35f., Page on Eur. Med. 206; Dodds on Eur. Ba. 
1288; A.C. Moorhouse, The Syntax of Sophocles 37. 

#) Ἐλπίς is clearly personified. There is a faint echo of Hesiod’s story of Hope alone 
staying inside the pithos when everything else got out. χειρός is not to be connected 
with ἐλπίς, as it is by Triclinius and most commentators, but with πληρουμένωι. The 
urn is ‘filled’ by the hand inserted into its aperture; cf. Eur. Hel. 1570 πλήσασα 
κλιμακτῆρας εὐσφύρου ποδός. 

4 C£. 406 Ἰλίωι φϑοράν, Soph. Ant. 1224, O.C. 369. 

45) In a footnote Fraenkel cites examples of compound ἅπαξ λεγόμενα being broken 
up by copyists. He is wrong, in my view, to include ‘Suppl. 198, where Porson’s 
(Pref. to E. Hec. xxxvi) μετωποσωφρόνων is certain, “a thoroughly Aeschylean ῥῆμα 
youponay&s” (Headlam)’. Iregard this as an utter monstrosity which does not so much 
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Having reached a conclusion about the reading at the end of 814, we can 
now consider how ἀνδροϑνῆτας is to be taken. With the elimination of 
φϑοράς as a possible referent, there remains the choice between the two 
more distant accusatives, the preceding δίκας and the following ψήφους. 
Most critics opt for the latter. Yet ἀνδροϑνῆτας makes but an indistinct 
contribution to the statement of the gods’ verdict. The whole war was a 
matter of dvögoxtaciaı, in which not only Trojans but, as Aeschylus has 
emphasized (429ff.), great numbers of Greeks fell. The important issue that 
the gods decided was that Troy should be destroyed. Of course it was a 
consequence of the city’s capture that all its remaining men were put to 
death, but ἀνδροϑνῆτας does not of itself convey that idea with any clarity. 

I prefer Ahrens’s view that the adjective qualifies δίκας and elucidates the 
phrase οὐχ ἀπὸ γλώσσης xAvövtec. The litigants did not plead their respec- 
tive cases by means of speeches, as in a normal court. Nor did they simply 
stand before the gods so that the latter could judge them ‘by virtue of their 
own divine insight’ (Fraenkel). They fought it out with weapons: that was 
the trial over which the gods presided. Cf. 40 ff., δέκατον μὲν ἔτος τόδ᾽ ἐπεὶ 
Πριάμωι μέγας ἀντίδικος Μενέλαος ἄναξ ἠδ᾽ ᾿Αγαμέμνων .... στόλον ᾿Αργείων 
χιλιοναύτην τῆσδ᾽ ἀπὸ χώρας ἦραν, στρατιῶτιν ἀρωγήν. The parallel of 
Supp. 934-937 has long been quoted: οὔτοι δικάζει ταῦτα μαρτύρων ὕπο | 
"Aong (= οὐκ ἀπὸ γλώσσης): τὸ veixog δ᾽ οὐκ ἐν ἀργύρου λαβῆι | ἔλυσεν- 
ἀλλὰ πολλὰ γίγνεται πάρος | πεσήματ᾽ ἀνδρῶν (= δίκαι ἀνδροϑνῆτες) κἀ- 
πολαχτισμοὶ βίου. Cf. also Sept. 908-910 and 943-945 (Ares as διαλλακχτήρ). 

The conception in Agamemnon is more profound, because it is not simply 
a question of χρίνεσϑαι "Agpnı (in the Homeric phrase) with victory going 
to the stronger. Judgment is not left to the ruffian Ares. The whole solemn 
company of gods exercises it in accordance with divine justice (cf. 367 ff., 
525 f., 534 ff., etc.). They watch the Greeks and Trojans fighting and they 
decide that the Greeks, having justice on their side, shall have the better of 
it. As in Homer, divine sympathy enhances and rewards human effort. 


895-896 νῦν ταῦτα πάντα τλᾶσ᾽ ἀπενϑήτωι φρενί 
λέγοιμ᾽ ἂν ἄνδρα τόνδε, τῶν σταϑμῶν κύνα κτλ. 


Editors now usually follow Triclinius and Schütz in placing a comma after 
τλᾶσ᾽, taking ἀπενϑήτωι φρενί with λέγοιμ᾽ ἄν. Fraenkel rejected this in 
Hermes 68 (1933) 243f. = Kleine Beiträge 1373f., but changed his mind in 
his commentary. Certainly τλᾶσ᾽ ἀπενϑήτωι φρενί may seem something 


as deserve mention in a modern apparatus. μετώπῳ is presumably the relic of a variant 
for προσώπων in the next line. Headlam, incidentally, had a deplorable weakness for 
such pseudo-Aeschylean compounds, and invented no small number of them. 
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of a contradiction of 875 (suicide attempts) or 887ff. (constant crying). 
Nevertheless it is the more natural way to read the words, and as Fraenkel 
emphasized in the Hermes article, it gives a close correspondence with that 
ἀπένϑεια τλησικάρδιος which we heard in 430 was the general (and evid- 
ently laudable) disposition of Greek wives. Here it must be observed that 
ταῦτα πάντα τλᾶσα refers not to Agamemnon’s absence but to Clytaemes- 
tra’s own sufferings. I take her to be saying that she endured them stoically, 
and now greets her husband, who is the mainstay of the house (896-898), 
with the joy of the sailor who sights land after losing hope of it, etc. 
(899-901). If ἀπενϑήτωι φρενί is meant to qualify λέγοιμ᾽ ἄν, it is a poor 
expression ofjoy, and can hardly bear the translation ‘with a mind freed from 
mourning’ (Fraenkel, and similarly e.g. Hermann, Paley, Groeneboom). 

In 896 I put a comma after τόνδε. The metaphors σταϑμῶν κύνα, ναὸς 
πρότονον, στέγης στῦλον, τέκνον πατρί, express Agamemnon’s central im- 
portance to the house at all times, not especially at the moment ofhis return: 
they stand in apposition to ἄνδρα τόνδε, not as predicates after λέγοιμ᾽ ἄν. 
It is the καί in 899 that introduces the predicates. ‘Now, after all that patient 
suffering, I would say that this man, who means all those things to the 
house, is also land sighted by sailors’, etc. 


958-962 ἔστιν ϑάλασαα - τίς δέ νιν κατασβέσει; — 
τρέφουσα πολλῆς πορφύρας ἰσάργυρον 
960 κηκῖδα παγκαίνιστον, εἱμάτων βαφάς: 
οἶκος δ᾽ ὑπάρχει τῶνδε σὺν ϑεοῖς, ἄναξ, 
ἔχειν: πένεσϑαι δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπίσταται δόμος. 


οἶκος in 961 is unsatisfactory; see Fraenkel. Porson’s οἴκοις gives a more 
tolerable construction, but it remains open to the objection, felt by many 
critics, that the line fails to give sufficient emphasis to the notion of abun- 
dance. (This applies equally to Headlam’s οἴκοι.) It is hard to agree with 
Fraenkel that this notion is not at all essential. After the statement that the 
sea is an inexhaustible source of purple, it is bathetic to continue ‘and 
possession of some of these things is available to the house”. It is also less 
than clear as an equivalent of ‘we can easily afford to buy more’. 

Wecklein’s ὄλβος gives a better sense: ‘wealth is available (so as) to have 
of them’. B/x is a standard minuscule confusion, and δόμος in the next line 
might have helped οἶκος to intrude. But a smaller change, which avoids 
the rather feeble expression τῶνδε ἔχειν ‘to have of them’, is ἄκος. This 
gives us a more direct statement of the point Clytaemestra is making. There 
is limitless purple in the sea, and this present loss can be repaired σὺν ϑεοῖς, 
i.e. so long as the gods do not unexpectedly destroy our normally unfailing 
wealth. 
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ἄκος is a favourite word of Aeschylus’ in both literal and metaphorical 
senses. See e.g. Cho. 72 (restoration of virginity), Supp. 451 and Ag. 1169 
(aversion of threatened disaster), Eum. 645 (liberation from bondage). 


966-972. ‘For while the root survives, leafage comes to the house extend- 
ing shade from the Dog Star; and (similarly), with your return home, 
warmth in winter on the one hand your coming signifies, and when the 
grapes are ripening in high summer, it is cool in the house with the master 
in occupation.’ 

The initial statement about the vine contains an implicit comparison with 
Agamemnon. Aeschylus then proceeds to make the comparison explicit by 
adding “and with your return home, the house will enjoy cool shade from 
summer heat’. But in the middle of this he inserts ϑάλπος μὲν ἐν χειμῶνι 
σημαίνεις μολών, so that cool in summer is complemented by warmth in 
winter. The insertion is in a sense parenthetical, and this makes the anacolu- 
thon σοῦ μολόντος ... σημαίνεις μολών more tolerable.* The parenthesis, 
however, disrupts the syntactic structure, so thata new autonomous sentence 
has to begin with ὅταν δὲ τεύχηι 970, and the precondition, ‘with the master 
at home’, is felt to need re-statement at the end. 


1001-1004 {μάλα γέ τοι |önı τᾶς πολλᾶς 
ὑγιείας ἀκόρεστον 
τέρμα’ νόσος yüagt 
γείτων ὁμότοιχος ἐρείδει. 


1001 γέ (sscr. γὰρ) τοι δὴ T: γάρ τοι Ε 


The above colometry is that of F, which has the antistrophe (1018-1021) 
laid out accordingly apart from one slight discrepancy. T has μάλα --- ὑγιείας 
| ἀκόρεστον --- γὰρ | and a corresponding arrangement of the antistrophe; 
this must represent a considered change by Triclinius, whereas F’s colometry 
may probably be taken as that of the earlier tradition. 


*) For grammatical parallels see Kühner-Gerth II 110; Schwyzer—Debrunner 399f. 
μολών should not be changed to μολόν with H. Voss and almost all editors. That would 
give the sense ‘the coming of warmth in winter’, which could only mean the arrival of 
warmer days at the end of winter. The antithesis with the cool shade in summer makes 
it certain that this is not the point; the poet means warmth that provides comfort against 
the prevailing cold. Such warmth does not ‘come’ from elsewhere but is supplied by the 
hearth fire. 
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The antistrophe gives the metrical scheme 


UUU-|UUV-| er| cr | 

UUU-|UU--| er| an, | 
1020 UU-UVU-]| an | 

UU-UU-UU--| Zan, | 


(Εἰς text, with the necessary emendation of πεσόνϑ᾽ ἅπαξ to πεσὸν ἅπαξ in 
the second foot of 1018; T makes emendations in an attempt to restore 
responsion.) The implications for the strophe are (1) that we must read μάλα 
γέ τοι, not μάλα γάρ τοι (γάρ is a frequent intruder; Triclinius added δὴ so 
that δὴ τᾶς πολλᾶς should match πεσόνϑ᾽ ἅπαξ); (2) that τᾶς πολλᾶς ὑγιείας 
is quite unlike the original reading - it has all the appearance of a gloss, as 
Keck observed; (3) that two short syllables are lacking before τέρμα, while 
the γάρ after νόσος is de trop.*” 

No one has explained how a τέρμα — clearly in this context a limit set by 
the adjacency of health’s opposite, disease — can be ἀκόρεστον, and it is 
fairly certain that the ending should be changed with Weil to -Tov, agreeing 
with ὑγιείας or with the noun that has been glossed by ὑγιείας. ἀκορέστου 
scans as it stands, though if it should prove desirable to move it to an earlier 
place in the sentence, it would be easy to modify it to ἀκορέτου (as Weil 
did): this form has to be restored at 1117 and 1143, though Aeschylus uses 
ἀκόρεστος in several other places. 

The problem is then confined to τᾶς πολλᾶς ὑγιείας. It is very doubtful 
whether the noun can be retained in a form scanning U UV UV — (τέας 
Ahrens, -iag Hermann); ὑγιίη perhaps occurs at Herondas 4.94*, but this 
is inadequate support for the assumption of such a form in Aeschylus. It is 
much more likely that ὑγιείας is a gloss on another word. 

As for τᾶς πολλᾶς, this would seem to be the gloss on ἀκορέστου. It has 
probably displaced some adjective agreeing with τέρμα, because μάλα should 
be emphasizing a quality of the predicate. E.g. 


μάλα γέ τοι ταχὺ πέλει 

U U U - ἀκορέστου 
{ποτὲ τέρμα: νόσος {γὰρ} 
γείτων ὁμότοιχος ἐρείδει. 


U U -- - may of course represent U U - U -- ἴῃ an anapaestic system, but it is 
out ofthe question that such a responsion should occur in a lyric strophe where a couple 
of anapaestic cola appear as an incidental constituent. 

48) See Cunningham’s note on 4.86, but also my Greek Metre 18. 
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I'have not succeeded in finding a fully convincing candidate for the missing 
noun. My best idea so far is Aıragiac. 


1022-1024 οὐδὲ τὸν ὀρϑοδαῆ 
τῶν φϑιμένων ἀνάγειν 
Ζεὺς Ταὔτ᾽ ἔπαυσ᾽ 7 En’ ἀβλαβείαι. 


After Ζεὺς we require a verb scanning U ὦ -- ὦ. It is easy enough to 
restore a compound of παύω such as ἀπέπαυσεν (Hartung) or κατέπαυσεν 
(Wecklein). But this requires ἐπ᾿ ἀβλαβείαι to carry an excessive emphasis: 
‘no one can raise the dead; not even Asclepius, who really knew how to do 
it, was stopped by Zeus without suffering injury’. When the sentence begins 
‘not even Asclepius’, we expect not ‘was stopped’ but the opposite, ‘was 
permitted’; and the addition of ἐπ᾽ ἀβλαβείαι suits this very well, ‘on 
conditions of non-harming?, i.e. ‘with impunity’. The verb we need is, I 
believe, κατένευσεν, which will of course govern ἀνάγειν." 

Two other approaches, neither satisfactory, may be mentioned. One is 
to eliminate the negative οὐδέ: οὗ γε Hartung, ei γε Schoemann, εὖτε Weil 
(1858). The other is to read οὐδὲ ... ἂν ἔπαυσεν (Martin, followed by 
Thomson and Fraenkel), in the sense of οὐ γὰρ ἂν ἔπαυσεν. Both expedients 
require us to take ἐπ᾽ ἀβλαβείαι as explaining Zeus’ motive: ‘that no harm 
might be done’ (Fraenkel). This seems unnatural and lacking in clarity: 
what ‘'harm’ is meant? On the face of it, Asclepius’ activities were wholly 
beneficial. The connection with the preceding sentence also leaves some- 
thing to be desired in the interpretation favoured by Fraenkel. “When a 
man’s blood has been fatally spilt, who could summon it up again? For (if 
one could,) Zeus would not have stopped Asclepius that no harm might be 
done.’ This is hardly coherent. 


1043-1046 ἀρχαιοπλούτων δεσποτῶν πολλὴ χάρις" 
οἵ δ᾽ οὔποτ᾽ ἐλπίσαντες ἤμησαν καλῶς, 
1045 ὠμοί τε δούλοις πάντα καὶ παρὰ στάϑμην 
ἔχεις παρ᾽ ἡμῶν οἷάπερ νομίζεται. 


It has long been seen that something is missing here. Clytaemestra’s argu- 
ment is: 

1. If you do find yourself enslaved, it is a great advantage to have 
established plutocrats as your masters. 

2. The nouveaux riches are harsh to their slaves, but the old nobility treats 
them fairly. 


#9) Heyse anticipated this in essence with his (metrically unacceptable) Ζεύς τιν᾽ αὖτ᾽ 
ἔνευσεν. 
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3. From us, therefore, you are getting the best you can expect in your 
situation, 

In the transmitted text, (2) and (3) have been run together. A lacuna has 
been posited after 1045 (Thiersch, Hartung) or before it (Wilamowitz). I 
posit one in the middle of it, before or after πάντα. ὠμοί te δούλοις points 
forward to a second predicate of the nouveaux riches, but as Wilamowitz 
saw, this second predicate is not to be recognized in καὶ παρὰ στάϑμην (...), 
which should mean ‘with scrupulous rectitude’ (Thgn. 543, 945, cf. Soph. 
fr. 474.5). παρὰ στάϑμην therefore belongs with ἔχεις παρ᾽ ἡμῶν. I suggest 
something like 


&yoi τε δούλοις {παντί τ᾽ ἐν καιρῶι πικροί: 
ὅσοις δ᾽ ἀπ’ ἀρχῆς πλοῦτος ἐνναίει δόμοις, 
δίκαι᾽ ἂν εἴη) πάντα: καὶ παρὰ στάϑμην 
ἔχεις παρ᾽ ἡμῶν οἷάπερ νομίζεται. 


Many since Auratus have felt that ἕξεις would be more natural than the 
present. Or one might read κἂν ... ἔχοις. 


1098-1099 τήμην κλέος σου μαντικὸν πεπυσμένοι 
ἦμεν: προφήτας δ᾽ οὔτινας μαστεύομεν. 


1098 ἧμην sscr. ἦμεν Μ: ἦμεν τ 


The reading has obviously been affected by ἦμεν below. ἧ μήν, a very 
strong asseveration as if on oath, is not suitable here. Much the best of the 
many conjectures is Paley’s καὶ μήν. It is perfect in sense; see the examples 
in Denniston, Particles 354. It is also excellent palaeographically, as καί ἦ is 
a classic confusion; see Bast, Commentatio Palaeographica 815. 


1180-1183 λαμπρὸς δ᾽ ἔοικεν ἡλίου πρὸς ἀντολάς 
πνέων ἐσήξειν, ὥστε κύματος δίκην 
κλύζζλειν πρὸς αὐγὰς τοῦδε πήματος πολύ 
μεῖζον. 


“Ahrens ... demonstrated the necessity of Bothe’s ἐσάιϊιξειν and collected 
instances of ἄισσειν and its compounds (e.g. Pind. Isth. 4.6 οὖρος ... 
ἐπαΐσσων) used of the movement of the wind’ (Fraenkel). Page (in Den- 
niston—Page) objected that the meaning ‘rush in’ is not very apt. εἰσάισσω 
is found only at Ar. Nub. 543 (of rushing into the theatre), though it has 
also been conjectured at Soph. Aj. 305 (ἐνάιξας P.Oxy. 2093, ἀπάιξας codd. 
... εἰς δόμους). Page conjectured ἐφήξειν. But the idea of arrival is no more 
appropriate than that of rushing in. 

We shall do better to combine Page’s prefix with Bothe’s verb and to 
write ἐπάιξειν. (Οἵ. Il. 2.145£. (κύματα) τὰ μέν τ᾽ Εὗρός te Νότος τε | ὥρορ᾽ 
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ἐπαΐξας πατρὸς Διὸς ἐκ νεφελάων, Pindar cited above (= Isth. 3/4.23), and 
Q.S. 7.135. 


1196-1197 ἐκμαρτύρησον προυμόσας τό μ᾽ εἰδέναι 
λόγωι παλαιὰς τῶνδ᾽ ἁμαρτίας δόμων. 


Many commentators, including Fraenkel, go badly wrong here. Cassandra 
does not want the chorus to swear anything to her; that would imply that 
she distrusted them in some way. She wants them to swear to other people, 
afterwards, that she showed true prophetic knowledge. This is in line 
with 1240f. and 1316-1320°°, and it is implied by the technical sense of 
ἐχμαρτυρεῖν, which is to testify under oath that a person not present in 
court had made certain declarations (see Fraenkel 549f.). 

τό μ᾽ εἰδέναι must not be changed to τὸ μὴ εἰδέναι with Bothe and 
Dobree. The pronoun is indispensable, even if μὴ εἰδέναι λόγωι could be 
forced into meaning ‘not know by being told but know through prophetic 
power’. The word that really cannot be right is λόγωι, since οἶδα λόγωι 
means ‘I know from what Ihave heard said’°!, and Cassandra’s whole point 
is that her knowledge is supernatural. Possible emendations are λέγειν (cf. 
1201 κυρεῖν λέγουσαν) or ἀδόλως (AADADWC > AOTUI; cf. Cho. 953-955 
Λοξίας ... ἐπωρϑίαξεν ἄδολα [ἀδόλως M]) 


1219-1222 παῖδες ϑανόντες ὡσπερεὶ πρὸς τῶν φίλωνἡ 
χεῖρας Ἀρεῶν πλήϑοντες οἰκείας βορᾶς 
ξὺν ἐντέροις τε σπλάγχν᾽, ἐποίχτιστον γέμος, 
πρέπουσ᾽ ἔχοντες, ὧν πατὴρ ἐγεύσατο. 


The problem of 1219 may be succinctly formulated as follows. ὡσπερεί 
must be taken with the phrase that follows it, ‘as if by their φίλοι᾽; but 
Cassandra can perceive directly, and does not have to conjecture, what has 
befallen the children (cf. 1222), and ὡσπερεί cannot introduce what the 
speaker knows to be the case. If she were represented as simply seeing the 
dead children without being able to read what lay behind the scene, it is 
hard to imagine what sort of details might prompt her to say that they 
looked as ifthey had killed by their φίλοι. Denniston—-Page explain ‘their 
position at the door suggests that they are at home here and must have been 
killed here; it is a natural presumption that they were killed by persons 
belonging to the house’. But then, aware that this will not really do, they 
add (or should one say Page adds) ‘It is, however, perhaps imprudent to 
reason so narrowly about such matters: as Mr Barrett suggests, ὡσπερεί 


50 C£. also Orestes’ plea for a later affıdavit from the Argives at Cho. 1040-1041b. 
50) Parallels in Headlam- Thomson. 
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here may be merely the expression of a normal “mantic” vagueness (cf. 
Dodds, (Ὁ n.s. iii [1953] 12 £.)’. Jam not sure what sort of mantic vagueness 
is referred to here, or where in Greek literature a seer can be found blurring 
his message with anything analogous to ὡσπερεί. 

A number of attempts have been made to emend ὡσπερεί, e.g. πῶς ἐρῶ; 
Bamberger, ὡς nögeıg Hartung, νηλεῶς Mähly (supposing ὡσπερεί to have 
arisen from ngoogegeig in 1218). None is convincing. I suggest keeping 
ὡσπερεί and changing πρὸς τῶν φίλων to πρὸς οὐ φίλων. (The article was 
often written above the text as a gloss, as I have noted above on line 779, 
and if this had happened here, it could then easily be taken as a correction 
of ob). By saying ‘killed as if by enemies’ Cassandra would comment on 
the cruelty of the children’s murder and at the same time hint at her 
awareness that they were in fact killed by a φίλος, their uncle. 

A slightly similar phrase appears at Supp. 718, where Danaus describes 
the Egyptian ship as oiaxog ... ἄγαν καλῶς κλύουσα, τὼς ἂν οὐ φίλη. 


1227-1230 ναῶν τ᾽ ἄπαρχος Ἰλίου τ’ ἀναστάτης 
οὐκ οἶδεν Τοῖα γλῶσσα μισητῆς κυνός 
λέξασα καὶ κτείνασα φαιδρόνους δίκην 

1230 ἄτης λχαϑραίου τεύξεται κακῆι τύχηι. 


Denniston-Page rightly take τεύξεται as from τυγχάνω, not τεύχω, in 
contradiction to Fraenkel; xaxfjı τύχηι is appended in a conscious figura 
etymologica. They are wrong, however, to acquiesce in the apparent circum- 
stance that Clytaemestra (or her tongue) is the subject of this verb. ἄτης 
τεύξεται κακῆι τύχηι cannot mean ‘will succeed evilly in causing ἄτη᾽ but 
only ‘will meet with disaster’. Cf. 866 τραυμάτων ... εἰ τόσων ἐτύγχανεν, 
171 ἔ. τριακτῆρος οἴχεται τυχών, 1292, Sept. 253, 561, Supp. 67; Eur. Tro. 
530 δόλιον ἔσχον ἄταν. The point is not that τυγχάνω cannot be used of 
attaining one’s object, but that the killing of Agamemnon could not be 
called an ἄτη from Clytaemestra’s point of view, only from his and his 
sympathizers’. The subject must therefore be Agamemnon.” But how is 
this to be reconciled with the apparent construction γλῶσσα ... τεύξεται 
Even [γλῶσσα can somehow be provided with a verb of its own, it is hard 
to see how the reversion to Agamemnon as subject might be managed, 
short of an intolerably harsh asyndeton.”? 

The only plausible solution seems to be Lawson’s transposition of 1230 
to follow 1227. οὐκ οἶδεν can then follow with explanatory asyndeton, 
picking up Aa9gaiov. The general sense of the new sentence must have 


52 So H. Neitzel, Hermes 115 (1987) 121. 
59 As assumed by Neitzel. 
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been, ‘he does not know how misleading that bitch’s smooth tongue is’. 
But 1229 is seriously corrupt, probably every word of it: 

λέξασα looks innocent — the tongue did speak — but there is no point in 
it unless it is qualified in some way. Tyrwhitt’s λείξασα looks much more 
promising. 

xai κτείνασα is nonsense. 

φαιδρόνους ‘with glad mind’ is a plausible-looking compound, but inap- 
propriate here. A (sincerely) welcoming doorkeeper manifests a φαιδρὰ 
φρήν (Cho. 565), but in Clytaemestra’s case the point is the antithesis 
between her outward φαιδρότης and her real voüg.”* 

Ahrens’s division φαιδρὸν οὖς gives us something that does refer to 
outward demeanour. Ears are particularly relevant if the image is that of 
the fawning dog.’ This tends to support λείξασα, and it suggests that καὶ 
xteivaoa conceals a synonym of καταβαλοῦσα. Ahrens’s καὶ κλίνασα is 
better for this sense than Canter’s xäxteivaoa.” I prefer the compound 
χἀγκλίνασα, i.e. καὶ ἀγκλίνασα.57 

δίκην is unintelligible. Some have taken it as the object of λέξασα κἀκτεί- 
vaca, ‘having spoken and prolonged her plea’ (Denniston-Page, who 
explain that it ‘refers to Clytaemestra’s lengthy self-justification, 855 ff.’). 
But such a description of the queen’s speech is not justified by anything in 
the situation in which she delivered it; it was in no sense a trial. Others have 
connected δίκην either with κυνός or with ἄτης in the sense ‘like’. But 
Aeschylus would have said that Clytaemestra was a κύων, or an ἄτη, not 
that she was (or acted) like one. 

We can find no role in the sentence for δίκην. What we need instead is 
a verb to go with γλῶσσα μισητῆς κυνός and to tell us what this foul bitch 
will do after licking and fawning upon her master. Obviously what she will 
do is bite, like the proverbial AaiYagyog κύων.58 Burges first tried to intro- 


5% So Supp. Hell. 522 (quoted by Headlam), πεφυλαγμένος ἄνδρα ἕκαστον ὅρα, μή 
(GE) κρυπτὸν ἔγχος ἔχων κραδίηι φαιδρῶι προσεννέπηι προσώπωι, γλῶσσα δέ οἱ 
διχόμυϑος ἐκ μελαίνης φρενὸς γεγωνῆι. 

55) Cf. Hes. Th. 771 σαίνει ὁμῶς οὐρῆι τε καὶ οὔασιν ἀμφοτέροισιν, Od. 17.302, 
Philostr. Vit. Ap. 6.43.3, Her. 1.3 (all cited by Thomson); Soph. fr. 687, Hor. C. 2.13.34, 
Sen. H.F. 810. φαιδρός (of happy-looking dogs in Xen. Cyn. 4.2) can be applied to the 
ear which, by being laid back, gives evidence of the animal’s pleasure. Ahrens cited Ar. 
Pax 154-156 ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε Πήγασε χώρει χαίρων, χρυσοχάλινον πάταγον ψαλίων 
διακινήσας φαιδροῖς ὠσίν, which may perhaps echo a passage of Euripides’ Bellerophon. 

56) Canter, of course, still read φαιδρόνους, and probably intended a reference to 
Clytaemestra’s extended speech (916 μακρὰν γὰρ ἐξέτεινας). 

52 Xen. Cyn. 6.15 μας ἐπιχλίνασαι τὰ ὦτα, while Philostr. 1.c. μ45 τὰ ὦτα ἀνακλάσας. 

58) Hippon. 66 W. = 32 Deg. κοὐκ ὡς κύων λαίϑαργος ὕστερον τρώγει, Soph. fr. 
885 σαίνεις δάκνουσα καὶ κύων λαίϑαργος el with Pearson. 
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duce this idea by changing τεύξεται in 1230 into δήξεται. Kock adopted 
this, and made 1229 into λείξασα καὶ σήνασα φαιδρωπὸς δάκη. Thomson 
rewrote the two lines as δείξασα κἀχτείνασα φαιδρὸν οὖς δάκει [ἄτης 
λαϑραίου ξὺν κακῆι τεύξει τέχνηι. But now that 1230 has been diagnosed 
as belonging to a different sentence, it appears that δίκην conceals not a 
form of δάκος but of δάκνω. We might read 


οὐκ oldev οἵα γλῶσσα μισητῆς κυνός (sc. ἐστι) 
λείξασα κἀγκλίνασα φαιδρὸν οὖς δακεῖν, 


or with a slightly easier construction οἷα ... δάκνει, as in Soph. fr. 659.9 οἷα 
μαίνεται. 

A tongue that retracts an ear and bites may seem comical, and the 
facetious critic may indulge himself in ridiculing it. But Fraenkel is quite 
Justified in saying that ‘by a perfectly intelligible liberty, as soon as we pass 
from speaking [or licking; anyway the tongue’s speciality] to acting the 
place of the speaking tongue is taken by its possessor’. Wecklein adduces 
several analogous examples: Eur. Med. 1244 f. ἄγ᾽ ὦ τάλαινα χεὶρ ἐμή, λαβὲ 
ξίφος, λάβ᾽, ἕρπε πρὸς βαλβῖδα, Alc. 837 ff. ὦ πολλὰ τλᾶσα καρδία καὶ χεὶρ 
ἐμή, νῦν δεῖξον οἷον παῖδά σ᾽ ἡ Τιρυνϑία ἐγείνατ᾽ Ἀμφιτρύωνος Ἀλκμήνη Διί, 
Soph. Tr. 5498. ὧν ἀφαρπάζειν φιλεῖ ὀφϑαλμὸς ἄνϑος, τῶν 8’ ὑπεκτρέπει 
πόδα, Ar. Ach. 485 Ε΄. ἄγε νυν ὦ τάλαινα καρδία, ἄπελϑ᾽ ἐκεῖσε, κἄιτα τὴν 
κεφαλὴν ἐκεῖ παράσχες εἰποῦσ᾽ ἅττ᾽ ἂν αὐτῆι σοι δοκῆι. 


1256-1257 παπαῖ: οἷον τὸ πῦρ. ἐπέρχεται δέ μοι’ 
ὀτοτοῖ, Λύκει᾽ ΓΔπολλον: ol ἐγὼ ἐγώ. 


The manuscripts give these two specious trimeters. Wilamowitz, Hermes 
18 (1883) 246 n.2 = Kl. Schr. VI 192 n.2, was probably right to break up 
at least the first: 


παπαῖ: 
οἷον τὸ πῦρ ἐπέρχεται. {δέ μοι} 


(See Fraenkel.) In the second he again set the inarticulate interjection apart 
extra metrum, and reduced the rest to a catalectic dimeter, Λύκει᾽ Ἄπολλον, 
οἵ γώ {ἐγώ). Certainly οἵ ἐγὼ ἐγώ scanned — U — U - is implausible, as οἵ 
ἐγώ elsewhere always scans —— (Pers. 445, 517, Sept. 808, Cho. 691, 887, 
893, 928, Soph. Aj. 803, El. 674, 1115, and twenty places in Euripides). The 
addition of a second ἐγώ, however, should not be questioned; it is exactly 
parallel to οἴμοι μοι (Soph. EI. 1160, 1162, al.) and ὥιμοι μοι (Ag. 1494, 
1518, al.). The combination probably scans ——-. But then the sequence 
ὀτοτοῖ Λύκει᾽ Ἄπολλον, οἵ γὼ γώ really does look as if it was meant to be a 
trimeter, with two syllables lost at the end. Cf. Soph. Ph. 788 προσέρχεται 
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τόδ᾽ ἐγγύς: οἵμοι μοι τάλας, O.C. 982 ἔτικτε γάρ μ᾽ ἔτικτεν, ὥιμοι μοι κακῶν. 
Aeschylus’ verse might have ended with κακῶν or κακά (cf. 1214) or μάλα. 

The scriptio plena which is regularly used with οἵ ἐγώ made it look as if 
the trimeter were complete with the second ἐγώ, and the final disyllable 
was discarded. 


1269-1276 ἰδοὺ δ᾽, ᾿Απόλλων αὐτὸς ἐκδύων ἐμέ 

1270 χρηστηρίαν ἐσϑῆτ᾽- ἐποπτεύσας δέ με 
κἀν τοῖσδε κόσμοις καταγελωμένην μέτα 
φίλων ὑπ᾽ ἐχϑρῶν οὐ διχορρόπως μάτηντ 
καλουμένη δὲ φοιτὰς ὡς ἀγύοτρια 
πτωχὸς τάλαινα λιμοϑνὴς ἠνεσχόμην’ 

1275 καὶ νῦν ὁ μάντις μάντιν ἐκπράξας ἐμέ 
ἀπήγαγ᾽ εἰς τοιάσδε ϑανασίμους τύχας. 


In 1269 we should probably understand ἐστίν and add an article to ἐκδύων 
with Enger: not ‘Look, Apollo himself, divesting me’ but ‘Look, it is Apollo 
himself who is divesting me’. With ὁ &xöbov in scriptio plena, the article 
would easily be lost accidentally or removed as hypermetric. 

The ἐποπτεύσας clause cannot be appended to the preceding sentence 
(‘... who is divesting me, but who observed me ...”). It must start a new 
one. But where is the main verb? It has often been supposed that there is 
an anacoluthon, 1275f. taking the place ofthe expected main verb after the 
parenthetic interruption 1273 f. But before καὶ νῦν we expect some stronger 
statement of Apollo’s previous cruelty than is contained in ἐποπτεύσας. 
Adopting Denniston—Page’s suggestion of a lacuna after 1272, we can give 
the passage a much more convincing structure, and also give a suitable sense 
to μάτην, which cannot well qualify καταγελωμένην. E.g. 


ἐποπτεύσας δέ με 
κἀν τοῖσδε κόσμοις καταγελωμένην μέγα (Hermann) 
φίλων ὕπ᾽ ἐχϑρῶν οὐ διχορρόπως, μάτην 
{τὰ πιστὰ ϑεσπίζουσαν, οὐδὲν ἤρκεσεν). 


(CA. 1213 πιστὰ ϑεσπίζειν.) οὐ διχορρόπως means *unanimously’, as in 815 
and Supp. 605. Taking φίλων as substantival (and accordingly accenting 
ὕπο), we may understand ‘by my friends unfriendly, with no division of 
opinion’°?, or ‘by my friends no differently from my enemies’, or, if we 
add τ᾽ after ἐχϑρῶν with Enger, ‘by friends and enemies with one accord'’. 


59) The oxymoron is Aeschylean. Paley compared Sept. 695 φίλου γὰρ ἐχϑρά μοι 
πατρὸς {τελεῖτ᾽ ἀρά. See also Fraenkel 589. 
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In 1273 I adopt Tyrwhitt’s xaxovn&vn. Disbelieving Cassandra’s 
prophecies, the Trojans stigmatized her as a goıtäg ἀγύρτρια (cf. 1195), but 
that was hardly a basis for calling her ‘a poor starveling beggar’ unless she 
was in fact disowned by her father and reduced to depending on charity. 
In any case τάλαινα does not look like an insult: it is surely Cassandra’s own 
self-pitying description of herself, and this makes it difficult to read πτωχός 
and λιμοϑνής as other than her own words for her plight. Cf. Fraenkel’s 
note (though he retains καλουμένη). It may also be asked why, if καλουμένη 
were right, φοιτὰς ἀγύρτρια was not included with the opprobrious names 
she was called but separated off by the ὡς. 


1277-1279 βωμοῦ πατρώιου δ᾽ ἀντ᾽ Eniönvov μένει 
ϑερμῶι κοπείσης φοινίωι προσφάγματι. 
οὐ μὴν ἄτιμοί γ᾽ ἐκ ϑεῶν τεϑνήξομεν' κτλ. 


In 1278 I adopt Schütz’s ϑερμὸν and Headlam’s κοπέντος: “a butcher’s block 
hot with the bloody prior slaughter of one cloven’. The connection of 
ϑερμόν with ἐπίξηνον gives the adjective more point and the whole line a 
clear construction. κοπέντος has other advantages besides that of avoiding 
an illogical time sequence (on which see Denniston Page). It gives the προ- 
of προσφάγματι its full force, with reference to the prior slaughter of 
Agamemnon. And the reference to Agamemnon, who has not been men- 
tioned since 1262, is extremely welcome here to support the ‘we’ of 1279, 
which means “‘Agamemnon and I’ (see Fraenkel). 


1304-1308 ΧΟ. ἀλλ᾽ εὐκλεῶς τοι κατϑανεῖν χάρις βροτῶι. 
1305 ΚΑ. ἰὼ πάτερ, σοῦ σῶν τε γενναίων τέκνων. 
ΧΟ. τί δ᾽ ἐστι χρῆμα; τίς σ’ ἀποστρέφει φόβος; 
ΚΑ. φῦ φῦ -- 
ΧΟ. τί τοῦτ᾽ ἔφῦξας; εἴ τι μὴ φρενῶν στύγος. 
In 1285-1294 Cassandra decided to go and face her death, and saluted the 
palace door as the gates of Hades. The chorus-leader then delayed her with 
the question why she was going voluntarily, if she truly knew that she was 
to be killed, and this introduced the short stichomythia that brings us down 
to 1305. 

‘ In 1306 it is clear that Cassandra has started to approach the palace, but 
suddenly recoiled from it. According to the normal conventions of drama 
we should expect both the movement towards the house and the recoil to 
be signalled in the text. We expect, in fact, exactly what we find shortly 
afterwards in 1313-1315, 


(KA.) ἀλλ᾽ εἶμι κἀν δόμοισι κωκύσουσ᾽ ἐμήν 
᾿Αγαμέμνονός τε μοῖραν: ἀρκείτω βίος. 
ἰὼ ξένοι -- 
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These lines are not needed after 1312, where they create a superfluous 
second false start towards the door, and A.Y. Campbell had the excellent 
idea of transferring them to follow 1305.6° The exclamation ἰὼ ξένοι then 
balances φῦ φῦ, each being followed by a puzzled question from the chorus. 
The displacement is easily accounted for. A copyist’s eye jumped from ἰὼ 
πάτερ to ἰὼ ξένοι, causing the omission of the three lines, and they were 
restored in a lower margin. 


1311 ὅμοιος ἀτμὸς ὥσπερ ἐκ τάφου πρέπει. 


As the smell has been the object of discussion in the preceding lines, it seems 
preferable for Cassandra here to speak of the smell, ἁτμός. 


1323-1324 ἡλίωι δ᾽ ἐπεύχομαι 
πρὸς ὕστατον φῶς. 


Fraenkel defends this against Jacob’s change to ἡλίου, saying that it is 
‘“vigorous and natural’. Denniston— Page too understand ‘I pray to the sun, 
towards its latest light’. They ignore the point made by Weil, that the Sun 
witnesses crimes but does not punish them. It is quite inappropriate for 
Cassandra to pray fo him, natural as it may have seemed to a copyist to put 
the noun in the dative without waiting to see what construction the genitive 
might turn out to have. The prophetess’s prayer is her last public utterance 
before she leaves the light of day; πρὸς ἡλίου φῶς serves to emphasize its 
public nature. ΟΕ, 575. 


1338-1340 νῦν δ᾽ ei προτέρων αἷμ᾽ ἀποτείσει 
καὶ τοῖσι ϑανοῦσι ϑανὼν ἄλλων 
ποινὰς ϑανάτων ἐπιχρανεῖ, ... 


The prosody -κρᾶνεῖ is very unlikely; see the notes of Fraenkel and Den- 
niston—Page. Page follows Zakas and Sidgwick in changing the two verbs 
into the aorist subjunctive, while Fraenkel, admitting this as one possibility, 
prefers to print ἀποτείσαι ... ἐπικράναι after Keck. Thomson does similarly 
except that he follows Headlam’s modification -xgäveıev, making the dime- 
ter acatalectic. 

Keck adduced another consideration beside the metrical one. ‘Der Chor 
... kann überhaupt nicht den furchtbaren Fall der Ermordung des Königs 
im Ind. Fut. annehmen, nach psychologischen Gesetzen muss er vielmehr 
ἀποτίσαι und ἐπικράναι sagen.’e! This might be supported by reference to 
Eur. Or. 735 and 764, where Orestes’ unwillingness to admit what he has 


60) Enger had already transferred 1313-1314 here, but left ἰὼ ξένοι where it was. 
61) Aeschylos Agamemnon 424. 
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just been told into the realm of fact leads him to use the potential optative, 
implying ‘if that were to be the case’. 

Nevertheless, I feel strongly that the present passage demands the future 
indicative, especially with the sentence beginning νῦν δέ. The sense is ‘but 
now, if it is really true that he is going to ... what mortal can claim to be 
exempt from misfortune?’ 

ἐπικραίνω is used somewhat similarly at 1546, and it would be implausible 
to replace it here by a different verb. But änıxgävei will only fit the verse 
if we assume the initial vowel to have been in prodelision (really a form of 
synizesis) with a word now lost and scanning DV —. This approach was 
tried by Emperius (ϑανάτωι), G.C. W. Schneider (äyaväı), and Margoliouth 
(ätaı)‘, all of whom, however, started from T’s ἄγαν ἐπικρανεῖ, which is 
merely Triclinius’ interpolation designed to eliminate the paroemiac, as was 
his wont.% The final vowel which most readily combines with e- is -n. 
Perhaps (ἤδη). 

1344 σῖγα: τίς πληγὴν dütel, καιρίως οὐτασμένος; 


There may be ἃ slight advantage in writing καίρι᾽ ὡς. By 1346, τοὔργον 
εἰργάσϑαι δοκεῖ μοι βασιλέως οἰμώγμασιν, the chorus has decided that it 
was Agamemnon shouting, and that he is probably past help. But in 1344 
they are still uncertain as to who it is, and they may as well be uncertain as 
to whether a mortal blow has really been delivered to whoever it is. So 
‘who shouts of a blow, as one mortally wounded?’ rather than ‘who shouts 
of a blow, being mortally wounded?’ Cf. 1367 τἀνδρὸς ὡς ὀλωλότος. 
Adverbial use of καίρια can be cited at least from Call. epigr. 35.2 Pf. (1186 
Gow--Page), and with βάλλειν from Themist. Or. 3.45a; it would not be 
surprising in any early poetry. 


1382-1383 ἄπειρον ἀμφίβληστρον, ὥσπερ ἰχϑύων, 
περι-στοιχίζων Ε 
-στίχίζων G 
-στιχίζω T 


ΑἹ] editors adopt T’s reading. As regards the termination, the agreement of 
GF shows that τ had -wv. Triclinius restored -» on his own initiative. As 
regards -ot(o)ıx-, however, the agreement of GT is no indication that τ 
had -otıy- except as a Triclinian correction of -στοιχ-. A short syllable is of 
course essential. But if -stoıy- was the paradosis, it may, as I suggested in 


62) Pauw had read ἄται ἐπιχρανεῖ, but supposed it to scan - U U --. 
6) He thought that ἄγαν scanned U U, and for this reason he regularly inserts a γ᾽ 
after the word when it stands before a vowel in trimeters. See Fraenkel on 1241. 
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BICS 26 (1979) 107, go back not to -otıy- but to -στοχ-, in view of Soph. 
Ant. 241 στοχάζηι, ‘you (metaphorically) stake out your nets’, and Pollux 
5.36 (hunting vocabulary) στοῖχος καὶ στόχος καὶ στοχὰς καὶ στοχασμός καὶ 
στοιχισμός. Similarly Harpocr. p. 248.4 D. περιστοιχίζεται" ... κατὰ γὰρ 
τὰς ἐκδρομὰς τῶν ϑηρίων ὀρϑὰ ξύλα ἱστᾶσιν, ἃ καλοῦσι στοίχους ἢ στόχους, 
καταπεταννύντες αὐτῶν δίχτυα. I can find no similar support for -στιχ- in 
this connection. 


1393-1394 ὡς ὧδ᾽ ἐχόντων, πρέσβος ᾿Αργείων τόδε, 
χαίροιτ᾽ ἄν, εἰ χαίροιτ᾽- ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐπεύχομαι. 


This couplet has all the appearance of a conclusion to Clytaemestra’s speech 
and a cue for the coryphaeus to respond. Temptation to transpose it to the 
end of the speech (after 1398) is heightened by the observation that in its 
present place it breaks the connection between 1389-1392 and 1395-1398: 
‘he shot a jet of blood all over me, and I rejoiced in it. [So Clytaemestra 
must be visibly dripping with blood.] And if it were possible to make 
libation of a fitting liquid upon the dead man, this would be a proper 
libation, more than proper — such a bowl of curse-laden evils did he fill in 
the house, and now drinks up himself after coming home.’ The idea of a 
libation (continuing the theme of ritual observances from 1386 f. τοῦ κατὰ 
χϑονός | Διὸς νεκρῶν σωτῆρος εὐκταίαν χάριν) arises directly from the 
dripping blood and leads on to the χρατήρ metaphor. The imagined libation 
is of blood. A late but striking parallel quoted by Headlam is Achilles Tatius 
3.16.5, where the lover about to cut his throat on his mistress’s grave says 
λαβὲ οὖν Λευκίππη τὰς πρεπούσας σοι χοὰς παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ. In 1396 τάδ᾽ ἂν 
δικαίως ἦν we must understand τάδε ἐπισπένδειν (sc. τὰ αἵματα, or without 
reference to a specific noun?). But one might expect the genitive τοῦδε, 
answering πρεπόντων. 

Dislocation of 1393 £. might have occurred in the following way. A scribe 
copying 1392 registered subliminally that the next line he was to write 
began ei δ᾽ ἦν πρεπόντων, but on looking back to his exemplar his eye went 
to the line beginning ὡς ὧδ᾽ ἐχόντων instead. 


1434 οὔ μοι φόβου μέλαϑρον ἐλπὶς ἐμπατεῖ. 


Most commentators have taken φόβου ἐλπίς together: “fearful expectation 
does not step into my house’. Thuc. 7.61.2 has τὴν ἐλπίδα τοῦ φόβου. 
Fraenkel argues for the alternative, ‘for me it is not within the house of 
Fear that Expectancy sets foot’, on grounds of word order. He was given 
to trying to establish rules limiting the arrangement of words in the phrase. 
One must certainly pay attention to Greek habits in this respect. But equally 
one must have regard to Greek habits of thought and imagery. Fraenkel 
finds it necessary to postulate some lost model such as a Hesiodic (?) poem 
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describing the house of Θάρσος and the house of Φόβος, into which ’EAnig 
might enter. But then he concedes that Clytaemestra must after all be 
making a reference to her own house, and he arrives at the elaborate 
compromise ‘treading my house, Elpis treads not the house of Fear’ — as if 
this literal housc and the figurative one stood in the same street. 

φόβος is a variety of ἐλπίς (cf. Pl. Leg. 644c, quoted by Fraenkel), and I 
do not believe that a Greek poet would so differentiate them in status as to 
make one the owner of a house, the other a visitor to it. Nor would he 
represent a person’s ἐλπίς as wandering abroad in some allegorical housing 
estate. What is familiar, on the other hand, is the idea of an abstract deity 
entering or lodging in a person’s house. We find this especially with Wealth, 
Poverty, Famine, Good or Bad Fortune, etc.°* As for fear, Fraenkel himself 
(after Elmsley and Bothe) quotes Eur. Held. 995f., ὅπως διώσας καὶ κατα- 
κτείνας ἐμούς | ἐχϑροὺς τὸ λοιπὸν μὴ ovvorxoinv φόβωι (or Φόβω!). 

In view ofthe familiarity ofthis manner ofspeaking, and the unfamiliarity 
of such a concept as Pößov μέλαϑρονδ5", the formal grammatical ambiguity 
cannot have been a real one for the audience. They automatically connected 
what went together, just as in Il. 15.690f. (cited by Fraenkel as an illustration 
of similar but unambiguous hyperbaton) ἀλλ᾽ ὥς τ᾽ ὀρνίϑων πετεηνῶν αἰετὸς 
αἴϑων | ἔϑνος ἐφορμᾶται. 


1441-1443 ϑεσφατηλόγος 
πιστὴ ξύνευνος, ναυτίλων δὲ σελμάτων 
ἱστοτρίβης. 


ἱστοτρίβης continues to be the subject of extensive controversy. Pauw’s 
tooteißng, formerly popular, is now generally and rightly abandoned. Even 
if it were a credible formation (see Fraenkel), it would give a feeble sense, 
‘who wore down the sailors’ benches equally with him’. If emendation is 
called for, J. Diggle’s κοιτοτρίβης (CR 18 [1968] 3) 15 certainly better. 
Recent critics, however, have tended to defend ἱστοτρίβης, while attrib- 
uting to it a variety of far-fetched meanings. H. Lloyd-Jones in Dionysiaca 
(1978) 58f. suggests that the picture of Cassandra seated on a ship’s bench 
recalled to Clytaemestra the undignified posture of a convicted adulteress 
exposed to public humiliation by being made to sit on the crossbar ofaloom. 
The only evidence for such a practice is drawn from Latte’s speculative 
interpretation of Hesychius’ entry ἀκρίστιος’ ἡ ἐπάνω τοῦ ἱστοῦ καϑεζομένη. 


6%) C£. my notes on Hes. Th. 593, Op. 300, and below on Cho. 965-972, adding e.g. 
Plaut. Aul. 100, Trinumm. prologue, Mart. 1.25.5; Ag. 1333. (note μελάϑρων). 

65) It has been argued above in the note on 763-772 that the words μελάϑροισιν 
"Atag in 771 do not go together. 
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ἔστι δὲ ἡ Atınog.°° Even if Latte was right, we do not know to what city 
or period the entry refers. If the practice existed in classical Athens, one 
might have hoped for some hint of it in extant Attic literature. In any case, 
why should Clytaemestra assimilate a prisoner of war, compelled to share 
her captor’s bed, to a discredited citizen adulteress? Could anyone have 
been expected to make the connections assumed by Lloyd-Jones? 

Others have supposed ἱστός to be sailors’ slang for ‘erect penis’.6’ Again, 
the evidence for such a sense is flimsy and, so far as the classical period is 
concerned, non-existent. And again, even if it were admitted as possible, 
such a sense would be inappropriate to the context and to tragic style. There 
can be no question of Cassandra’s having had sexual intercourse on the ship 
with anyone except Agamemnon: that follows from the nature of the 
circumstances. Clytaemestra has just called her Agamemnon’s πιστὴ Ebvev- 
νος, and she is concerned only with her relationship to Agamemnon. If her 
intention were to deride the idea of the pair having intercourse in the 
uncomfortable conditions of the ship, she would not have resorted to such 
a coarseness as “cock-rubber’ in expressing ist. 

H. Neitzel in Glotta 62 (1984) 159 takes iotorgißng to mean ‘wearing 
down fabric’: Cassandra’s voyage was rough on the seat of her dress. What 
relevance this banality might have to Clytaemestra’s speech I cannot see. 
Neitzel’s explanation, “Wer viele Tage auf Ruderbänken zwischen derben 
Kriegern sitzt ... scheint nicht viel wert zu sein’, is inadequate. 

The natural meaning of ἱστοτρίβης is ‘one who constantly toils away at 
the loom’. Coming just after πιστὴ ξύνευνος, it would surely have suggested 
to every hearer the daytime occupation of the captive woman. A few lines 
earlier Clytaemestra has alluded to Chryseis; and we recall that in 1]. 1.29-31 
Agamemnon said of Chryseis 


τὴν δ᾽ ἐγὼ οὐ λύσω: πρίν μιν καὶ γῆρας ἔπεισιν 
ἡμετέρωι ἐνὶ οἴκωι, ἐν "Apyeı, τηλόϑι πάτρης, 
ἱστὸν ἐποιχομένην καὶ ἐμὸν λέχος ἀντιόωσαν. 


This last line is almost paraphrased by Clytaemestra as she mockingly 
pictures Cassandra as the complete shipboard wife: ‘his faithful bedfellow, 
his loom-basher of the ships’ benches’. 


ἡ o 
66) The manuscript has ὁ ἐπάνω τοῦ ἱστοῦ καϑεζομένῃ. 
47) D.C.C. Young, CQ 14 (1964) 15; G.L.Koniaris, AJP 101 (1981) 42-44, W.B. 
Tyrrell, ibid. 44-46; E.K. Borthwick, ibid. 102 (1982) 1£. 
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1475-1480 νῦν δ᾽ ὥρϑωσας στόματος γνώμην, 
τὸν τριπάχυντον δαίμονα γέννης τῆσδε κικλήισκων’ 
ἐκ τοῦ γὰρ ἔρως αἱματολοιχὸς ΤνείρειΓ τρέφεται 
πρὶν καταλῆξαι τὸ παλαιὸν ἄχος, νέος ἰχώρ. 


Portus’ νειρῆιδ8 (amended by Wellauer to νείραι) has become the modern 
vulgate, printed by Wecklein, Wilamowitz, Weir Smyth, Murray, Groene- 
boom, Fraenkel, and Page. Denniston-Page, however, voice considerable 
doubt about it, and rightly. The bowels are not normally the seat of any 
kind of feeling in Greek poetry. The sentence gains nothing from the 
mention ofa physical organ; and it is far from clear that fveigeıt conceals 
anoun at all rather than a verb. 

We appear to have two subjects, ἔρως and ἰχώρ, with only one verb to 
allocate between them. It is commonly assumed that τρέφεται goes with 
ἔρως, and that πρὶν --- ἰχώρ is a nominal sentence. But as Denniston-Page 
note, it would be a nominal sentence of unusual type. τρέφεται makes 
equally good sense with ἰχώρ, ‘'new pus forms’. So Margoliouth took it, 
reading τείρει’ τρέφεται. This involves only the change of a letter, and it is 
a good deal more attractive than veigaı τρέφεται. 

But better than τείρει, perhaps, would be νεῖται. The idea of recurrent 
blood-lust fits the context more precisely than the idea of its being vexatious. 
Andalthough it involves changing two letters instead of one, the corruption 
is really easier to explain. For while it is hard to see why teigeı should have 
become νείρει -- vand τ are quite dissimilar letters in every kind of script — 
νεῖται could have done so through a gloss dei (on τρέφεται) being taken as 
a correction of the letters ται. 


1518-1524 (XO.) ἄὦἄιμοί μοι, κοίταν τάνδ᾽ ἀνελεύϑερον, 
δολίωι μόρωι δαμείς 
1520 ἔκ χερὸς ἀμφιτόμωι βελέμνωι. 
ΚΛ. οὔτ᾽ ἀνελεύϑερον οἶμαι ϑάνατον τῶιδε γενέσϑαι 
(δόλιόν τε λαχεῖν μόρον οὐκ ἀδίκως") 
οὐδὲ γὰρ οὗτος δολίαν ἄτην οἴκοισιν ἔϑηχ᾽; 


Wilamowitz was the first to see that something is missing after γενέσϑαι. 
The hiatus proves it, and so does the logic of Clytaemestra’s answer. She 
takes up two of the expressions used by the chorus, xoitav ἀνελεύϑερον and 
δολίωι μόρωι. As to the first, she denies that Agamemnon’s death was 


68) In cod. Leiden 756 Ὁ 22 he writes ἴσως νηρεῖ, but that he meant νεϊρῆ is shown 
by his marginal note in his commentary (Leiden B.P.L. 180) νειρή᾽ venter imus’. The 
reading was later adopted by Casaubon, who is generally cited as its author. 
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ἀνελεύϑερος. As to the second, she must have admitted that his death was 
δόλιος, but claimed that this was only just. T'he question οὐδὲ γὰρ οὗτος ....; 
clearly presupposes a proposition of that kind, and makes no sense as the 
sequel to οὔτ᾽ ἀνελεύϑερον — γενέσϑαι. 

Wilamowitz supplemented {τἀνδρὶ πρὸς ἡμῶν, οὔτ᾽ οὖν ἀσεβεῖς ἔρραψα 
τέχνας» (in his 1885 edition of the play; in his 1914 edition he replaced 
ἀσεβεῖς by ἀδίκους). The defects of this are exposed by Fraenkel, who 
rightly argues that δόλος or δόλιος should appear in the second clause to 
echo 1519. But Fraenkel is led astray by his belief (shared with Wilamowitz) 
that οὐδὲ γὰρ — ἔϑη κ᾽ is a statement and not a question, a belief which he 
bases on the following ἀλλ᾽ (ἐμὸν ἐκ τοῦδ᾽ ἔρνος ἀερϑέν κτλ.). Hence he 
arrives at the strange thesis that Clytaemestra denies that her deed was 
δόλιον (though she admits it at Cho. 888, as Aegisthus does at Ag. 1636), 
and also denies that Agamemnon’s sacrifice of Iphigeneia was δόλιον. 

Groeneboom had avoided this error, and seen that the lacuna must 
have contained the idea ‘noch heb ik ten onrechte een aanslag tegen hem 
gesmeed’. Similarly Denniston-Page, who suggest the supplement {δο- 
λίαις δὲ τέχναις ἐμὲ χρησαμένην οὐκ εὖ HEuPEOY’). Here she admits using 
guile (as she must), and justifies it by reference to Agamemnon’s use of it. 
My own supplement, given above, yields equivalent sense in what I think 
is a more elegant formulation. 

The ἀλλά in 1525 does not answer the οὐδὲ γάρ sentence but the more 
important negative that precedes, οὐκ ἀδίκως (or however it was expressed). 
‘It was not unjust that he died by guile (did he not inflict a guileful calamity 
on the house?), but his doom matched his deed’ (ἄξια δράσας ἄξια πάσχων 
ἐὸν ξιφοδηλήτωι ϑανάτωι τείσας ἅπερ ἔρξεν). 


1533-1536 δέδοικα δ᾽ ὄμβρου κτύπον δομοσφαλῆ 
τὸν αἱματηρόν: ψαχκὰς δὲ λήγει, 
Δίκαι δ᾽ En’ ἄλλο πρᾶγμα ϑηγ(άνλει βλάβης 
πρὸς ἄλλαις ϑηγάναισζι» Μοῖρα. 


I still (as in BICS 24 [1977] 99) find it impossible to believe that ψακὰς 
λήγει is equivalent to ‘the rain is becoming heavy’. λήγει is to be retained‘, 
I think we should punctuate as above, and understand ‘this present shower 
(= bloody episode, drama) is coming to its conclusion, but Fate is at work 
elsewhere preparing for the next’. 

The text of 1535. is uncertain. τ apparently gave the first word as δίχα. 
Triclinius interpreted this as the dative, and so it may originally have been 


69% A. Platt’s ἐπείγει, ‘bears down upon us’ (CR 11 [1897] 96) is attractive. In BICS 
l.c. 1 conjectured λήγοι. 
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intended, as the rival nominative Μοῖρα is strongly protected by the parallel 
of Cho. 646-648, 

Δίκας δ᾽ ἐρείδεται πυϑμήν, 

προχαλκεύει δ᾽ Αἶσα φασγανουργός. 


There too Dike stands at the beginning in an oblique case. We can therefore 
accept Ainäı with reasonable confidence: it makes good sense that Fate is 
sharpening a weapon for Justice. But where is the weapon? ϑήγει or ϑηγάνει 
needs an object. It is hard to see where this can be concealed but in βλάβης. 

Even if βλάβης as a genitive (defining πρᾶγμα, presumably) were right, 
we should have to restore the Doric form βλάβας.79 But βλάβας might just 
as well be accusative plural, and in that guise it may provide the object we 
require. So in Paley’s conjecture, Δίκη δ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἄλλου πράγματος ϑήγει βλάβας 
πρὸς ἄλλαις ϑηγάναισι Μοίρας. 

However, we might expect something more concrete to go with the 
image ofthe whetstone. ξίφος (Weil) is the natural noun’'; βέλος (Karsten) 
is slightly less remote from βλάβης, but still too remote to explain the 
corruption, while less suitable in itself than Eipoc. It is possible, as Keck 
conjectured, that βλάβης was a gloss on "Artag”?, which he introduced in 
place of ἄλλαις. πρὸς "Artag ϑηγάναισι is a good forceful phrase, and ἄτας 
might have become ἄλλαις under the influence of ἄλλο in the previous line. 
On the other hand there is nothing unsatisfactory about ἄλλαις, which 
effectively suggests the stirrings of destiny in another place — the place 
where Orestes is. Keck’s conjecture is attractive, especially as it provides 
the lever with which to uproot βλάβης. But there is too much that is 
speculative to justify carrying out the double change. The association of 
ϑηγάνας with βλάβας at Eum. 859 also counsels caution. 


1551-1555 οὐ σὲ προσήκει τὸ μέλημ᾽ ἀλέγειν τοῦτο: πρὸς ἡμῶν 
κάππεσε κάτϑανε, καὶ καταϑάψομεν, 
οὐχ ὑπὸ κλαυϑμῶν τῶν ἐξοίκων, 
ἀλλ᾽ Ἰφιγένειά νιν ἀσπασίως κτλ. 


Auratus, who made ἐξοίκων into one word, saw the meaning more clearly 
than subsequent critics, who with strange unanimity write ἐξ οἴκων (as in 
the manuscripts) and explain as ‘those ofthe household’ or ‘ofthe domestics’. 
The context requires just the opposite sense, ‘from outside the household’. 


70) C£. yoväv in the corresponding line, 1565. Where iambic trimeters appear among 
dochmiacs, as at 1072ff., they apparently represent a momentary calming down from 
song into speech, and their vocalism is Attic (1087 ἤγαγες, στέγην, etc.). But this does 
not normally apply to trimeters in iambic strophes. 

71) Cf. Eur. Ba. 992. 

72 Cf. Hesych. ἄτη: βλάβη. 
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To the chorus’ question who is going to give Agamemnon his funeral and 
his due of sincere mourning, Clytaemestra replies “That is not for you to 
worry about: I killed him, I shall bury him, there will be no mourners 
needed from outside the house, he will have Iphigeneia to welcome him in 
Hades’. This corresponds perfectly to Cho. 429-433, ἰώ ἰώ data πάντολμε 
μᾶτερ, δαῖαις ἐν ἐκφοραῖς | ἄνευ πολιτᾶν ἄνακτ᾽, ἄνευ δὲ πενϑημάτων | ἔτλας 
ἀνοίμωκτον ἄνδρα ϑάψαι.7" 

It is possible that τῶν ἐξ οἴκων might be able to bear the necessary sense 
(cf. [5] ἐκ 1.5), but it is much more clearly expressed by τῶν ἐξοίκων. The 
compound is not otherwise found in classical Greek, but it is a natural 
enough formation on the pattern of Exönnog, Extonog, ἐξόμιλος, cf. 
Schwyzer—-Debrunner 464. 


1649-1653 

Al. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεὶ δοκεῖς τάδ᾽ ἔρδειν καὶ λέγειν, γνώσηι τάχα. 
ΧΟ. εἴα δὴ φίλοι λοχῖται, τοὔργον οὐχ ἑκὰς τόδε. 

ΑΙ. εἶα δή, ξίφος πρόκωπον πᾶς τις εὐτρεπιζέτω. 

ΧΟ. ἀλλὰ κἀγὼ μὴν πρόκωπος, (K)00x ἀναίνομαι ϑανεῖν. 
ΑΙ. δεχομένοις λέγεις ϑανεῖν σέ: τὴν τύχην δ᾽ αἱρούμεϑα. 


The attributions of these lines have been much debated. I have little doubt 
that Page and Lloyd-Jones (in his translation) are right to give 1649, 1651, 
1653 to Aegisthus and 1650, 1652 to the chorus-leader. The note in Den- 
niston—Page gives the main arguments: 

(ὃ φίλοι in 1650 is more appropriate as an expression of the chorus’ 
solidarity than as Aegisthus’ address to his subordinates; 

(ii) the call to draw swords can only be addressed to Aegisthus’ men, as 
it is incredible that the aged chorus, who walk with sticks (75), should be 
equipped with swords; 

(iii) Clytaemestra’s intervention in 1654, μηδαμῶς ὦ φίλτατ᾽ ἀνδρῶν ἄλλα 
δράσωμεν κακά, more naturally follows on a line spoken by Aegisthus. 

We may add that τοὔργον οὐχ ἑκὰς τόδε in 1650 reads like the reaction 
to a challenge now manifest. Aegisthus’ first line in the new trochaic metre, 
ending yvoonı τάχα, presumably signals a threatening movement towards 
the chorus. The chorus-leader calls an alert. Aegisthus orders his men to 
draw their swords.”* In the next line commentators take κἀγὼ πρόκωπος to 


73) See also the note of Lloyd-Jones in Dionysiaca 59. 

72) Denniston-Page explain πρόχωπος as ‘with the hilt projecting forward ready for 
the act of drawing’. This is perhaps what it.should mean logically. But in Eur. Or. 1477 
it appears to mean ‘drawn’ (despite the schol., μεγάλην κώπην καὶ ἐκτεταμένην ἔχον), 
and so too in Lucian 10 (De domo) 30, 78 (Dial. mar.) 14.3 (sch. γεγυμνωμένην), Hdn. 
Ab excessu D. Aug. 7.6.8, anon. ap. Sud. IV 211.27 (ἀντὶ τοῦ γυμνόν, Sud.). 
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mean ‘I too have my sword (or, if no sword, staff) at the ready’. But it 
should mean ‘I am what your sword is’, 1.6. intentus, poised and at the 
ready. The chorus cannot refer to weapons, because they have none. (x)oBx 
ἀναίνομαι Yaveiv: they know that they are likely to be killed, but they are 
prepared to fight nonetheless. This line too suits the chorus better than 
Aegisthus. His response, δεχομένοις λέγεις Yaveiv σέ, fits perfectly with his 
unpleasant personality. 


1656 πημονῆς δ᾽ ἅλις γ᾽ ὑπάρχεζι»" μηδὲν Τἡματώμεϑαΐ. 


Attempts are made from time to time to reinstate the transmitted ὕπαρχε. 
Verrall translates ‘Begin pain with enough’, and provides an exegetical note 
which is equally incomprehensible. Wilamowitz (followed by Mazon and 
Groeneboom) repunctuates, πημονῆς δ᾽ ἅλις y’ ὕπαρχε μηδέν" ἡιματώμεϑα. 
In his translation this becomes ‘Diese Hand ist blutig. Brauche nicht Gewalt. 
Genug des Leids.’’® He was conscious of having made the line unusually 
jerky, as is shown by his notes in his apparatus (“animus Clytaemestrae 
gravissime perturbatus ipsa duritia indicatur’) and in Interpr. 202. Thomson 
in his second edition embraces the idea of R.F. Willetts (CPh 47 [1952] 
166.) that ὕπαρχε is a vocative, ‘captain’; he has made the captain of the 
guard a speaking character at 1651, as Verrall had done at 1650 and 1653. 
This fanciful notion breaches the economy of the scene and the dramatic 
conventions of the period. All this for the sake of avoiding the trifling 
change to ὑπάρχει, which gives excellent sense: ‘of woe we have quite 
enough already to hand”. 

The following phrase must mean, in general terms, ‘let usnot make things 
worse’. Most editors content themselves with the change of ἡματώμεϑα to 
αἱματώμεϑα, ‘let us have no bloodshed’. Considering that Clytaemestra is 
standing over two bloody corpses, herself visibly drenched in gore (1389 ff.), 
this would have a ludicrous effect which Aeschylus cannot have desired. To 
avoid this, an unidentified Renaissance critic proposed μηκέϑ᾽ for μηδὲν 
(μηδ᾽ &9’ Blomfield, closer to the paradosis, but μηδέ cannot be justified). 

I think it likely that Clytaemestra expressed herself in less concrete terms. 
αἱματώμεϑα (the verb, incidentally, is not found before Sophocles) is out of 
keeping with her vaguer references to ἄλλα κακά (1654), δύστηνον ϑέρος 
(1655), πημονή (1656), πρὶν nageiv (1658), μόχϑοι (1659). I read μηδὲν 
ἄλλ(ο) ἀτώμεϑα, ‘let us bring about no further harm (for ourselves)’. AAA 
is virtually as close to HM as is AIM. ἄλλο is exactly the qualification of 
μηδέν that the sense requires, and the notion of ἄτη, besides providing an 


7) ὕπαρχξε μηδέν would be equivalent to the colloquial English ‘don’t start anything’. 
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excellent complement to πημονή, is altogether in keeping with the new 
mood that Clytaemestra displays in this closing passage of the play. 


1657-1658 
στείχετ᾽ aldoilor) γέροντες πρὸς δόμους Ἱπεπρωμένους {τούσδε} 


ε 


πρὶν παϑεῖν: ἔρξαντες καιρὸν χρῆν τάδ᾽ ὡς ἐπράξαμεν. 
ἔρξαντες Ε: ἔρξαντα ΟΤ 


While it is possible that the copyist of F wrote ἔρξαντες under the influence 
of γέροντες above, the punctuation after na$eiv (in all three manuscripts) 
made him less likely to do so, as it puts Eg&avteg into a sentence where it 
has no appearance of syntactic integrity (the manuscripts having ἐπραξάμην 
at the end of the line). Iam inclined to take ἔρξαντες as the reading οὔτ 
and -avra as Triclinius’ metrical emendation. 

Most critics have wished to retain some form of Eg&aı, linking it with 
the preceding words, on the ground that παϑεῖν ἔρξαντα or ἔρξαί te is such 
athoroughly Aeschylean concept (1564 παϑεῖν τὸν ἔρξαντα). Fraenkel, for 
example, adopts Lobeck’s text πρὶν nageiv Eg&avtec: αἰνεῖν ..., and Page 
accepts πρὶν nageiv Eg&avra as sound while obelizing the following words. 
But I find it hard to believe that this idea, which elsewhere refers to death 
in revenge for death, or the destruction of Troy as the punishment of Paris’ 
sin against Zeus Xenios, was here given such a trivial application. The ἔρξαι 
of the chorus could not, at the most, amount to more than landing a crack 
on the heads of some of the soldiers, and in any case it is Aegisthus’ men, 
to all appearance, who have made the first move towards a fight. The 
objection is avoided by a reading such as Musgrave’s παϑεῖν EgEai τ᾽ ἄκαιρον 
(or better ἄκαιρα with Weil). But the minatory force of the simple πρὶν 
nageiv is greatly weakened by any such extension. 

Another serious disadvantage of these approaches is that they leave the 
problem of πεπρωμένους untouched. Fraenkel is reduced to suggesting that 
it was a (false and unintelligible) marginal variant to πειρωμένους six lines 
later, and that it displaced something such as κρεῖσσον φρονεῖν. This is sheer 
rewriting. 

Madvig’s πεπρωμένοις ... εἴξαντες offers a convincing solution. To say 
that what has happened was πεπρωμένον, and must therefore be accepted 
by those to whom it is unwelcome, is appropriate at the end of a play. Cf. 
Soph. Ant. 1337f., 


μή νυν προσεύχου μηδέν, ὧς πεπρωμένης 
οὖκ ἔστι ϑνητοῖς συμφορᾶς ἀπαλλαγή. 


Eur. Andr. 1268 . τὸ γὰρ πεπρωμένον | δεῖ σ᾽ ἐκκομίζειν- Ζηνὶ γὰρ δοκεῖ 
τάδε, 1.T. 1438 ff., Hel. 1646. 1 do not know an exact parallel for the phrase 
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εἴκειν πεπρωμένοις, but cf. 1071 εἴκουσ᾽ (Robortello for ἑκοῦσ᾽) ἀνάγκηι 
τῆιδε, Prom. 320 οὐδ᾽ εἴκεις κακοῖς, Eur. Telephus fr. 716.1 N? = 124.1 
Austin σὺ δ᾽ εἶκ᾽ ἀνάγκηι καὶ Jeoicı μὴ μάχου. 

A reference to what was destined is supported by χρῆν τάδε in the next 
line, if χρῆν is what Aeschylus wrote. The manuscripts are reported as all 
having χρὴν, and Hartung’s χρὴ is necessary if καιρὸν is turned into αἰνεῖν. 
In fact G and F have χρὴν, but T appears to me to have χρῆν. αἰνεῖν is a 
fairly violent emendation; nor is any other proposed alteration of καιρὸν 
at all persuasive. However, καιρὸν makes no sense as it stands, and it is also 
unmetrical following εἴξαντες. The easiest solution seems to be to assume 
a lacuna of two half-lines after εἴξαντες. καιρὸν may have had its place in 
a sentence which said, for example, 


along δ᾽ οὔ τίς ἐστ᾽ ἀποστροφή, 
ἔστι γάρ, μένει τε καιρόν. 


8 
CHOEPHOROI 


The prologue! 


The loss of the relevant page of M has deprived us of the first portion of 
the prologue, but we have a few fragments of it in the form of quotations 
or allusions in other ancient authors. Four fragments are usually admitted 
and placed in the order reflected by the conventional numeration of lines 
1-9. I have no doubt that this is the correct order, but as it has occasionally 
been questioned, and recently again by H.J. Blumenthal?, it is worth 
subjecting the matter to examination. Too many editors simply follow what 
their predecessors have done without thinking very hard about it. 

It is also worth reconsidering whether they are right to follow each other 
in recognizing only four fragments. Several others have at various times 
received credence, and some of them, I shall argue, deserve reinstatement. 

Everyone agrees that the fragment quoted by Aristophanes in Ran. 
1126-1128 (= 1138 + 1152£., 1156) gives us the first three lines of the 
play: 

Ἑρμῆ χϑόνις, πατρῶι᾽ ἐποπτεύων κράτη, 
σωτὴρ γενοῦ μοι ξύμμαχός τ᾽ αἰτουμένωι: 
ἥκω γὰρ εἰς γῆν τήνδε καὶ κατέρχομαι. 


Blumenthal proposes to read the other three canonical fragments in the 
following order: 


8 οὐ γὰρ παρζὼν» ὦὥιμωξα σὸν πάτερ μόρον, 


9 οὐδ᾽ ἐξέτεινα χεῖρ᾽ En’ ἐκφορᾶι νεκροῦ 
6 πλόχαμον Ἰνάχωι ϑρεπτήριον, 


1) This section is repeated, with minor changes, from Liverpool Classical Monthly 10 
(1985) 130£. 
2. Liverpool Classical Monthly 9 (1984) 134 f. 
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7 τὸν δεύτερον δὲ τόνδε πενϑητήριον 
4 τύμβου δ᾽ En’ ὄχϑωι τῶιδε κηρύσσω πατρί 
5 κλυεῖν, ἀκοῦσαι. 


He was partly anticipated by the independent-minded (and highly readable) 
Hartung, who in his edition of 1853 adopted the order 1-3: 4-5: 8-9: 6-7. 
Blumenthal’s arguments are, in brief, (1) grave-offerings belong, in formal 
ritual, after lamentation and stretching out of hands; (2) Orestes ought to 
complete his ritual duties to his dead father before beginning his appeal to 
him. 

The defect in (1) is glaringly obvious. 6-7 and 8-9 are not parallel items 
in a sequence. 6-7 refer to what Orestes is doing now, 8-9 refer to the time 
of Agamemnon’s burial, years before. The γάρ in 8 shows that these two 
lines constitute an explanation. What is being explained? Surely the offering 
which Orestes is making now. ‘I bring you this belated token of mourning 
now, because I was not there to mourn you at your funeral.’ 6-7, therefore, 
are rightly placed by most editors before 8-9. 

As for 4-5, surely Orestes calls upon his father (in the third person) to 
listen before he addresses him in the vocative; and surely he announces that 
what he is standing on is the grave-mound before he speaks of laying his 
offering of hair upon it. We are thus brought back to the customary order, 
1-3: 4-5: 6-7: 8-9. And in it we can discern the outlines of a logical 
progression. In 1-3 Orestes is addressing Hermes Chthonios, and telling us 
that he has returned to Argos. In 4-5 he identifies the grave-mound and 
makes a transition to addressing Agamemnon. In 6-7 he announces his 
dedication of two locks of hair. The one offered to Inachos is not, of course, 
being placed at Agamemnon’s grave: he has already given it to the river 
on re-entering the country, half an hour ago. This offering of ϑρεπτήριον 
is doubly significant. It marks the fact that Orestes is in his own land, and 
simultaneously the fact that his childhood is over, he is now grown up and 
ready to act. The second lock is in mourning for Agamemnon, and in 8-9 
he goes on to explain why it is being offered now. 

To this sturdy skeleton Inow attach the first and finest ofthe uncanonical 
fragments. It comes from the same scene of the Ranae that supplies lines 
1-3 and 455. Interrogating Aeschylus about his opening lines, Euripides 
asks (1141-1143) 


πότερ᾽ οὖν τὸν Ἑρμῆν, ὡς ὁ πατὴρ ἀπώλετο 
αὐτοῦ βιαίως ἐκ γυναικείας χερός 
δόλοις λαϑραίοις, ταῦτ᾽ “ἐποπτεύειν᾽᾽ ἔφη; 


Hermann, Thiersch, Blass, and Rose have seen that βιαίως -- λαϑραίοις, if 
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not also πατὴρ ἀπώλετο, is Aeschylean language’, and almost certainly 
represents another quotation from our prologue. The few scholars who 
acknowledge it agree in placing it between lines 3 and 4. Orestes is talking 
about Agamemnon, not yet to him. And it is not difficult to work out how 
he got from ἥκω γὰρ eig γῆν τήνδε καὶ κατέρχομαι to the topic of his father’s 
murder. ‘Hermes Chthonios, guardian of my father’s throne, save me and 
help me, because I have come back to this land ...’ The explanation is far 
from complete; it must go on, ‘... to avenge my father, who was disgrace- 
fully done to death by a woman’s hand’. Orestes’ declaration to Hermes of 
his desire for revenge has left an echo in the scholium on Ran. 1127, σωτὴρ 
γενοῦ μοι] ἐπὶ τοῦ παρόντος ἀγῶνος ὃν ἀγωνίζομαι ϑέλων τιμωρῆσαι τῶι 
πατρί. 

This is still only part of the prayer to Hermes. Orestes must have gone 
on to say what he wanted Hermes to do for him. Anyone who cannot guess 
from the context what it was that he wanted need only turn on to 165 + 
124 ff., where Electra makes a similar prayer: 


κήρυξ μέγιστε τῶν ἄνω TE καὶ κάτω, 
(ἄρηξον», Ἑρμῆ χϑόνιε, κηρύξας ἐμοί 
τοὺς γῆς ἔνερϑε δαίμονας κλυεῖν ἐμάς 
εὐχάς, πατρώιων δωμάτων ἐπισκόπους. 


(This, incidentally, proves conclusively what πατρῶι᾽ ἐποπτεύων κράτη re- 
fers to in 1.) Hermes Chthonios is invoked as the mediator between the 
world of the dead and the world of the living. In 130 Electra goes on to 
invoke Agamemnon himself, just as Orestes does in 4ff. The lines that 
Orestes addressed to Hermes, therefore, must have culminated in the appeal 
‘So, I pray you, allow that my father may be able to hear me from Hades 
and respond to my invocation’. 

He then turned to Agamemnon (4-5). ‘And now on this grave-mound 
I call upon my father to hearken and give ear.’ He went on, no doubt, ‘For 
it is I, your son Orestes: I have come back at long last to my native Argos. 
One lock of my hair I have just given to Inachos in token of my nurture; 
this second one is for you ...’ (6-7, leading on to 8-9). 

Of the three remaining uncanonical fragments, two were adduced by 
Conington and one by myself.* Conington’s were: 

(Ὁ Hesych. ἀσκεύοις: ψιλοῖς, ἀπαρασκεύοις. Αἰσχύλος ᾿Αγαμέμνονι. But 


5 ΟΕ Ag. 1230, 1495f., Cho. 549, 556, 888; and now M.Griffith, AJP 108 (1987) 
377-382. 
Ὁ BICS 27 (1980) 20£. 
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this was long ago emended to Μέμνονι and combined with fr. 127. Nothing 
points to Choephoroi. 

(ii) Aesch. fab. inc. fr. 375 ἀμήχανον τέχνημα καὶ δυσέκδυτον (so Nauck 
for τεύχημα καὶ δυσέκλυτον), attested as referring to the robe with which 
Agamemnon was murdered. Wilamowitz, followed by Murray and Mette, 
supposed the line to have stood in the satyric Proteus which concluded the 
Oresteia. Wecklein thought of putting it in Choephoroi, not in the prologue 
but in place of line 999, which is as arbitrary as many of that useful but 
tasteless scholar’s conjectures. If a home is to be found for the verse in this 
play, the most suitable place might be after 983: 


ἐκτείνατ᾽ αὐτὸν καὶ κύκλωι παρασταδόν 
(ἀμήχανον τέχνημα καὶ δυσέκδυτον» 
στέγαστρον ἀνδρὸς δείξαϑ᾽. 


To put it in the prologue would presuppose a more detailed account of the 
murder than the context calls for. 

My fragment consists of the phrase ἐν χραταιλέωι πέδωι from Eur. Εἰ. 
534. 1 conjectured that Euripides took it from here because when he makes 
Electra ask scornfully “How could there be a footprint ἐν κραταιλέωι πέδωιν᾽ 
this is only effective as a criticism of Aeschylus’ recognition scene if Acs- 
chylus himself had said the ground was stony; and because χραταίλεως 
occurs nowhere else in Euripides, nor in Sophocles, but twice in Aeschylus. 
The phrase would go well after 6-7: “The one lock I have committed to 
the waters of Inachos, this one I lay on stony ground here at your tomb.’ 

Our skeleton stands firm. Aeschylus does not babble on at random. He 
writes purposefully, often in large organic structures, sometimes so large 
that people fail to grasp the point of a passage because they are looking at 
it in isolation. A whole chorus may be in logical terms a single coherent 
paragraph. It is this quality that makes it possible to reconstruct the ground 
plan of half a prologue from a handful of fragments. 

Let us finally deck out the bones in plastic flesh, as certain archaeologists 
have taken to doing, and see whether we can get a plausible approximation 
to the likeness of a living body. 


Ἕρμῆ χϑόνιε, πατρῶι᾽ ἐποπτεύων κράτη, 
σωτὴρ γενοῦ μοι ξύμμαχός τ᾽ αἰτουμένωι. 
ἥκω γὰρ εἰς γῆν τήνδς καὶ κατέρχομαι 
᾿Αργεῖον οὖδας, τοῦτο βουληϑείς, ὅπως 
πατρὸς γένωμαι ξὺν ϑεοῖς τιμάορος, 

ὃς δὴ βιαίως ἐκ γυναικείας χερός 

δόλοις λαϑραίοις δυσκλεῶς τ᾽ ἀπώλετο. 
καὶ νῦν κάτω πρὸς αὐτὸν οὗς ἐρῶ λόγους 
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πόρϑμευσον, ἙἭ ρμῆ, καὶ κατὰ χϑονός περ ὧν 

κλύοι λέγοντος οἷα κἂν χαίροι κλύων. 
τύμβου δ᾽ En’ ὄχϑωι τῶιδε κηρύσσω πατρί 

κχλυεῖν, ἀκοῦσαι σὸς δὲ παῖς πάρειμ᾽ ὅδε, 

τλήμων Ὀρέστης, χρόνιος ἐκ φυγῆς μολών 

αὖϑις πρὸς Ἄργους τήνδε φιλτάτην χϑόνα. 

καὶ τὸν μὲν ἄρτι, γῆς ὑπερβαλὼν ὅρους, 

ἔδωκα πλόκαμον Ἰνάχωι ϑρεπτήριον, 

τὸν δεύτερον δὲ τόνδε πενϑητήριον 

τίϑημι γαίας ἐν κραταιλέωι πέδωι 

τὸν σόν, πάτερ, πρὸς τύμβον, ὡς ἐμῆς χερός 

δέχηι χρόνωι γοῦν τήνδε τιμαλφῆ χάριν' 

οὐ γὰρ παρὼν ὦιμωξα σὸν πάτερ μόρον, 

οὐδ᾽ ἐξέτεινα χεῖρ᾽ En’ ἐκφορᾶι νεκροῦ. 

ἀλλ᾽ ὦ κράτιστον ὥν no9’ Ἑλλήνων σέβας, 

εἴπερ μέλει σοι παιδὸς εὐκλείας τε σῆς 

καὶ δωμάτων, ἄρηξον εὐμενεῖ φρενί, 

ὡς σοῦ γένωμαι πανδίκως τιμάορος 

καὐτὸς πατρώιοις ἐνδυναστεύσω ϑρόνοις. 

ἔα’ 

τί χρῆμα λεύσσω; τίς ποϑ᾽ ἥδ᾽ ὁμήγυρις 

στείχει γυναικῶν κτλ. 


68--70 αἰανὴς (8°) ἄτα 
διαφέρει τὸν αἴτιον 
Ἱπαναρχέτας νόσου βρύειν, 
τοὺς δ᾽ ἄκραντος ἔχει νύξ. 


The words obelized correspond to a single lekythion in the antistrophe 
(74 -ροντες ἴϑυσαν μάταν). Everyone agrees that τοὺς δ᾽ -- νύξ has been 
accidentally repeated from the end of the previous stanza (65), where it 
follows βρύει (M; but βρύειν is Jacob’s extremely probable correction). It 
is usually assumed that Aeschylus used this verb again in 69, and that this 
is what caused a copyist to repeat τοὺς δ᾽ - νύξ. But νόσου βρύειν is an 
unparalleled expression, and, more awkwardly, the inclusion of βρύειν in 
the phrase makes it longer than the lekythion with which it has to respond. 
There is no plausible way of reducing navagx&£tag νόσου βρύειν to a leky- 
thion, nor of expanding -ροντες ἴϑυσαν μάταν (ἰοῦσαν ärhv M, corr. Mus- 
grave, Scaliger) into a full iambic dimeter. 

We must conclude that βρύειν as well as the following words has been 
falsely repeated from 64. To restore the lekythion we need a single syllable 
before παναρχέτας. To give the genitive a construction it would have to be 
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a preposition (and it must begin with a consonant to preserve the synapheia 
between this and the preceding colon). The only preposition that looks at 
all possible with the genitive is διά, necessitating a resolution. The sense 
would be, ‘calamity pulls the guilty one this way and that? by way of 
unfailing disease’.° 

However, I do not feel that this is the natural way of expressing the 
relationship between ἄτη and νόσος. More forceful is 


(nal) παναρκέτας νόσος. 


παναρχέτας indeed has the appearance ofa nominative rather than a genitive; 
cf. πανεργέτας (Ag. 1486), πανδερκέτας (Eur. El. 1177). I cannot find any 
equally good classical analogy for ἐπανάρχετος. The use of the -tng form 
with a feminine noun has a parallel in Soph. Tr. 1125 τῆς πατροφόντου 
μητρός. One could of course make the further alteration to παναρκχέτα or 
(less euphoniously) πανάρκετος, but retaining -tac, besides being more 
economical, gives us the means to account for the assumed corruption of 
νόσος to νόσου. 


75-80 ἐμοὶ δ᾽ (ἀνάγκαν γὰρ ἀμφίπτολιν 
ϑεοὶ προσήνεγχαν, ἐκ γὰρ οἴκων πατρώιων 
δούλιον ἐσᾶγον αἶσαν) 
δίκαια καὶ μὴ δίκαια 
πρέποντ᾽ ἀρχὰς βίου 
80 βίαι φρενῶν αἰνέσαι, πικρὸν στύγος κρατούσαι. 


In 77 most editors insert μ᾽ after δούλιον with Conington, or read ἐσάγαγον 
with Wilamowitz, or do both (Murray in his second edition). The inserted 
pronoun creates metrical problems. It makes aloav overrun the dimeter; 
and if one or both syllables of this word are carried over into the next 
metron we get an awkward enjambement (we expect the long parenthesis 
to be concluded tidily at the end of a metrical colon), and what looks like 
a natural dimeter, δίκαια καὶ μὴ δίκαι-, is thrown out of phase, (al)oav 
δίκαια καὶ μὴ | δίκαια ... Ending 77 with either &säyov (Murray!) or 
&oüyayov (Murray?) further involves a conspicuous metrical pause within 
the closely-knit sytactical phrase. Wilamowitz presents the line as 


5.1 take διαφέρω to be used in a figurative sense corresponding to the physical ones 
seen in Eur. Supp. 715 (laying about one with a club, ὅπλισμα ... κορύνης διαφέρων), 
Bacch. 739 δαμάλας διεφόρουν σπαράγμασιν, 753f. πάντ᾽ ἄνω TE καὶ κάτω διέφερον. 
The scholiast indeed glosses with διασπαράσσει. 

9 With παναρκέτας I would compare Sept. 842 βουλαὶ δ᾽ ἄπιστοι Λαΐου διήρκε- 
σαν, ‘continued having their effect to the end’. 
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U--|- ὦ υὐ]υ ----ἰ 
πατρώιων δούλιον ἐσάγαγον αἶσαν. 


(That he intended &oäyayov is clear from Das Opfer am Grabe 155.) He 
considered the aorist necessary for grammatical reasons. If any change is 
needed, his is the best. The object pronoun is easily enough understood; cf. 
the series of omitted accusative pronouns in Supp. 513, 515, 516, and on 
ellipse of the object in general, Kühner-Gerth II 561f. If it had to be 
accommodated, we should have to think in terms of a further change such 
as δούλιόν u’ αἶσαν eioäyayov, or δουλία μ᾽ (Blaydes) ao’ üyayev. (For aloa 
as the subject cf. A.R. 4.36 ληϊάς, ἥν Te νέον πάτρης ἀπενόσφισεν αἶσα.) 

With δίκαια the main sentence is resumed. I take for granted Ahrens’s 
correction of the unintelligible βίαι φερομένων ... πικρὸν (-ÖV) φρενῶν 
στύγος to βίαι φρενῶν (Sept. 612, cf. Supp. 798f.) ... πικρὸν στύγος. Other- 
wise the transmitted text makes sense: ‘for me, captive and slave as 1 am, it 
is appropriate to go along with those who rule my life, right or wrong, in 
spite of what I think, and to suppress my bitter revulsion’. But the metre 
is not in order. There is a surplus syllable at the end of 78. 

One might think of δίκαι καὶ μὴ δίκαι (Burges, CJ 5 [1812] 22) or κἂν 
μὴ δίκαι, recalling Eur. Or. 194, where δίκαι has become δίκαια in the 
tradition. But then ‘right or wrong’ would be an adverbial qualification of 
the slaves’ approval, and this would distort the emphasis: it is the masters’ 
actions that are right or wrong but have to be accepted, and δίκαιαϊμὴ 
δίκαια is the perfect expression of this. The scholiast quotes a ‘proverb’, 
δοῦλε δεσποτῶν ἄκουε καὶ δίκαια κἄδικα, which is known in various forms.’ 
The form ascribed to Solon is ἀρχῶν ἄκουε καὶ δικαίως κἀδίκως (with v.l. 
κἂν δίκη κἂν un δίκη). If one reads καὶ δίκαια κἄδικα there, with Gaisford, 
one has something very close to Aeschylus’ δίκαια καὶ μὴ δίκαια ... ἀρχὰς ... 
αἰνέσαι. Wilamowitz noted this and took it that Aeschylus was consciously 
echoing a Solonian Spruch (Das Opfer am Grabe 162), a view which has 
some plausibility. At any rate the parallel protects δίκαια καὶ μὴ δίκαια (for 
this cf. also Eur. fr. 419.3, and Tac. Ann. 2.38 quibus omnia principum, honesta 
atque inhonesta, laudäre mös est) and ἀρχάς. 

Wilamowitz disposes ofthe unwelcome extra syllable in δίκαια by eliding 
it. He transposes ἀρχάς to follow this phrase, deletes βίου as a dittography 
of βίαι (©. Müller), and writes πρέπον for πρέποντα (Schütz): 


δίκαια καὶ μὴ δίκαι᾽ ἀρχὰς πρέπον 
βίαι φρενῶν αἰνέσαι. 


7) Paroem. Gr. 1213.11 = II 310.14 = Solon fr. 30 W.; 1394.1-4 = II 157.12 = sch. 
Aesch.; P.Oxy. 3006 i 10. ; 
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As often in his Aeschylean criticism, he puts his finger on the problem but 
then operates too roughly in dealing with it. The plural πρέποντα is open 
to no grammatical or stylistic objection (cf. Garvie ad loc.). Neither is βίου, 
which should be defended not by the irrelevant citation of Andocides 1.137 
(where κρατοῦντες τοῦ βίου refers to the gods having Andocides at their 
mercy as he sailed the sea in winter) but rather by Eum. 526 μήτ᾽ ἄναρκτον 
βίον μήτε δεσποτούμενον, Ag. 473 μήτε ... ἁλοὺς ὑπ᾽ ἄλλων βίον κατίδοιμι 
(both cited by Tucker). 

I propose leaving πρέποντ᾽ ἀρχὰς βίου unchanged while transposing 
αἰνέσαι from the following to the preceding line: ἐμοὶ ... 


δίκαια καὶ μὴ δίκαι᾽ αἰνέσαι 
πρέποντ᾽ ἀρχὰς βίου βίαι φρενῶν, 
80 πικρὸν στύγος κρατούσαι. 


This makes the ‘proverb’ quotation more compact; leaving the two parallel 
supplementary phrases together in 79-80, and gives an altogether natural 
and satisfactory order of words; the metrical difficulty disappears. The 
infinitive may have been accidentally omitted and then restored in the 
wrong place. 


132-134 πεπραμένοι γὰρ νῦν γέ πως ἀλώμεϑα 
πρὸς τῆς τεκούσης, ἄνδρα δ᾽ ἀντηλλάξατο 
Αἴγισϑον, ὅσπερ σοῦ φόνου μεταίτιος. 


This means, as Garvie says, “and it was ἃ man she received in exchange, 
Aegisthus’. The turpitude would be more strongly emphasized, I think, if 
we read ἄνδρα δ᾽ ἀντηλλάξατο ἔχϑιστον. Aiyıcyov would be a predictable 
gloss, and because of its similar shape (and the Byzantine readiness to believe 
that e and aı had been confused; ἐχϑρός and αἰσχρός are recurrent variants), 
it would easily be mistaken for a correction. 


152-153 ἵξετε δάχρυ καναχὲς ὀλόμενον 
ὀλομένωι δεσπόται. 


This is supposed to mean ‘Shed a plashing tear, perished for a lord who has 
perished’ (Garvie). But the idea of the tear ‘perishing’ in a way appropriate 
to the perishing of the deceased hero is extremely artificial; the aorist 
participle is strange in relation to tears called for with a present imperative; 
and the metre is problematic. 152 is prima facie a resolved iambic dimeter 
(with two split resolutions — already suspect), ὀλομένωι in 153 a resolved 
cretic {a true cretic of five morae, not a syncopated iambic metron); but 
there is no parallel in drama for this change of rhythm within a period.® 


8 Cf. Dale, Lyric Metres of Greek Drama? 73, Stinton, JHS 96 (1976) 124. 
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The difficulty is commonly met by assuming the first syllable of iete to be 
short (as it may be) and regarding 152 as a resolved lekythion ending at 
ὀλόμε-", or as a trochaic dimeter (to ὀλόμενον |), with ὀλομένωι as a 
syncopated trochaic metron and δεσπόται as a catalectic one.!? This analysis, 
however, disregards the fact that the only iambic cola in which Aeschylus 
admits multiple resolutions are the unshortened dimeter and trimeter.!! It 
is rare for a lekythion to have even one resolution (Supp. 806, Cho. 73; Eum. 
358 after cretics, 497-506), and there is no example with two, let alone 
four. 

These problems of sense, grammar and metre are simply solved by 
Blomfield’s deletion of ὀλόμενον. It is easy enough to suppose that the 
participle was at first written in error in the accusative, after δάκρυ καναχές, 
and that the scribe then wrote it correctly in the dative and neglected to 
cancel the first form. (There is another case at Supp. 842 where ὀλόμενος 
may have geminated itself by mistake.) The metre is now straightforward: 
ἵετε δάκρυ καναχές is a resolved dochmius, for which the two cretics in 153 
are proper companions (Greek Metre 111f.). 

I mention two other emendations in my apparatus. Blass’s ὀλόμενον 
(ἐπ᾽) ὀλομένωι avoids the metrical difficulty, but not the difficulties of 
sense and grammar. Wecklein’s καναχὲς ὀλομένωι μελόμενον δεσπόται (Phil. 
38 [1879] 354) is acceptable on all counts (the metre becomes δ + 3er); for 
μελόμενον he compared Eur. Pho. 1301-1303, 


βοᾶι βαρβάρωι στενακτὰν ἰᾶαχὰν 
μελομέναν νεκροῖς δάκρυσι ϑρηνήσω 


(and I.T. 182 μοῦσαν νέκυσι μελομέναν, where however μελομέναν is a 
conjecture for n&Aeov). It is, however, rather far from the text of M. 


168-172 HA. ὁρῶ τομαῖον τόνδε βόστρυχον τάφωι. 
ΧΟ. τίνος ποτ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἢ βαϑυζώνου κόρης; 
170 ΗΛ. εὐξύμβολον τόδ᾽ ἐστὶ παντὶ δοξάσαι. 
ΧΟ. πῶς οὖν παλαιὰ παρὰ νεωτέρας μάϑω; 
ΗΛ. οὐκ ἔστιν ὅστις πλὴν ἐμοῦ κείραιτό νιν. 


This is a curious exchange. The chorus-leader asks “Whoever can the lock 
belong to?’ Electra replies “That’s an easy question’, and supplements this 
by ‘No one but myself would be likely to cut it off’ (sc. no one of whose 


9 So Schroeder in Aeschyli Cantica and W. Kraus, Strophengestaltung in d. griech. Tragödie 
1 (1957) 98 n.1. 

10) Garvie 356 f. 

11) Greek Metre 100. 
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presence in Argos she is aware; cf. 187-191). But she knows it is not her 
own offering. She has not yet been struck by its family likeness to her own 
hair, or arrived at the idea that it might be Orestes’; even when she does, 
she expresses it as a plausible rather than as a certain explanation (178). In 
172, therefore, she is still in a state of perplexity. So why has Aeschylus 
made her declare that the chorus-leader’s question is an easy one?!? 

Some relief would be brought by Dobree’s emendation in 172, πλὴν 
ἑνός. Then Electra would have decided at once that the offering can only 
be Orestes’. But this is hardly in accord with the development of the 
dialogue in the following lines. The chorus-leader’s comment is ‘No, for 
those who ought to have lamented him with hair are hostile’. After πλὴν 
ἑνός, that would become equivalent to “You are right, it can only be 
Orestes’. This would anticipate and undercut the process of realization 
portrayed in 174ff. Moreover, πλὴν ἐμοῦ receives some support from the 
parallel of Soph. EI. 909, (Chrysothemis speaks) 


τῶι γὰρ προσήκει πλήν γ᾽ ἐμοῦ καὶ σοῦ τόδε; 


(which led Blaydes to propose πλήν <y’) in Cho. 172, not without plausibil- 
ity). 

The possibility must be considered, then, that 170f. are misplaced. This 
was conjectured by A. Ludwig, Sitz.-Ber. Wien. Ak. 33 (1860) 428. He 
wished to place the lines after 179, 


ΧΟ. καὶ πῶς ἐκεῖνος δεῦρ᾽ ἐτόλμησεν μολεῖν; 


and before Electra’s answer that he has not come in person but sent the lock 
by an agent. But there seems no point in the postponement of this answer 
by 1706. 

To find the most appropriate home for the two lines, if they are to be 
transposed, we should ask which of Electra’s answers does benefit from 
being delayed, since that does appear to be the lines’ purpose. The advantage 
of such delay is heightened suspense and emotional effect. The lines are 
most effective, I suggest, after 175: 


HA. καὶ μὴν ὅδ᾽ ἐστὶ κάρτ᾽ ἰδεῖν ὁμόπτερος — 


175 ΧΟ. ποίαις ἐϑείραις; τοῦτο γὰρ ϑέλω μαϑεῖν. 
170 ΗΛ. εὐξύμβολον τόδ᾽ ἐστὶ παντὶ δοξάσαι. 
171 ΧΟ. πῶς οὖν παλαιὰ παρὰ νεωτέρας μάϑω; 
176 ΗΛ. αὐτοῖσιν ἡμῖν κάρτα προσφερὴς ἰδεῖν. 


12) Pauw commented ‘Nihil ridiculum magis, quam quod hic legimus: Plane enim 
contrarium sententia sibi requirit, ut subsistere possit: Scribe ocius missis nugis, Οὐ 
ξυμβολον τοδ᾽ εστι navrı do&acar. 
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This placing gives special point to εὐξύμβολον, with its connotation of 
putting together matching pieces of evidence. Perhaps Electra actually held 
the lock up beside her own hair as she spoke the line. The similar line- 
endings, 175 μαϑεῖν and 171 μάϑω, might have led to the omission of 170f., 
after which they might be put back in the wrong place. 


205-208 καὶ μὴν στίβοι γε, δεύτερον τεχμήριον, 
{ποδῶν δ᾽ ὅμοιοι τοῖς τ’ ἐμοῖσιν ἐμφερεῖς. 
καὶ γὰρ δύ᾽ ἐστὸν τώδε περιγραφὰ ποδοῖν, 

αὐτοῦ τ᾽ ἐκείνου καὶ ξυνεμπόρου τινός. 


The scribe of M appears originally to have written δόμοιοι, and the dior- 
thotes made it into δ᾽ ὁμοῖοι. The letters ποδ are written over an erasure: 
the delta is of uncial form, written in a widish space, in which with the 
help of the ultra-violet lamp I thought I could discern an original tau. The 
scholium at first sight seems to presuppose ποδῶν (but without the particle 
δ᾽: TO ἑξῆς: καὶ μὴν δεύτερον τεχμήριον οἱ ἐν τῆι γῆι τύποι τῶν ποδῶν. But 
οἱ ἐν τῆι γῆι τύποι τῶν ποδῶν could be a paraphrase of στίβοι alone, and 
the ποδῶν in the text, which is, as Garvie notes, ‘superfluous and awkwardly 
separated from otißor’, besides having been visibly introduced by the cor- 
rector in place of another word, may be an intruding gloss. 

The scholium does presuppose ὅμοιοι: ἐπειδὴ ἄδηλον, τίσιν ὅμοιοι, 
ἐπήγαγε “τοῖς γ᾽ ἐμοῖσιν &ugpegeig”. (Note the variant, γ᾽ for τ᾿.) But the 
phrase ὅμοιοι τοῖς τ᾽ ἐμοῖσιν ἐμφερεῖς is one with which no one can feel 
comfortable. Pairings such as ἥκω γὰρ eig γῆν τήνδε καὶ κατέρχομαι (3), 
μογεροὺς καὶ δυσδαίμονας (Sept. 827), and others cited by Lloyd-Jones, CQ 
11 (1961) 173, are of a different order. Even the scholiast found the unquali- 
fied ὅμοιοι odd. 

We are presented, then, with a suspect ποδῶν, an impossible δ᾽ (deleted 
by Turnebus), and a suspect ὅμοιοι. Conjectures are numerous. Two deserve 
mention. Weil in his 1860 edition proposed ὁμοίως τοῖσδ᾽ ἐμοῖσιν, ‘See, 
here are footprints — a second piece of evidence — which are similarly (as 
was the hair) like these of mine’. T'he attempt to give ὅμοι(οι) this different 
reference had been anticipated by Bothe with ὁμοῖον, τοῖς ἐμοῖσιν, ‘here 
are tracks — a second similar piece of evidence from feet — resembling my 
tracks’. 

There is some attraction in these readings, but ποδῶν still interrupts the 
flow of the sentence. Perhaps Aeschylus wrote 


“ai μὴν στίβοι γε -- δεύτερον τεχμήριον 
προτέρωι γ᾽ ὅμοιον -- τοῖς (or τοῖσδ᾽) ἐμοῖσιν ἐμφερεῖς. 


καὶ γὰρ in 207 introduces the fuller exposition of the evidence, in which 
account is taken of the inevitable presence of Pylades’ footprints beside 
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Orestes’. There is no need to assume a lacuna after 206 with Wilamowitz 
(1914). But there is need for one after 208 (Hermann, followed by Weil, 
Blass, Groeneboom, Lloyd-Jones): ‘Nam quum duorum vestigia cerni dicat 
Electra, altera Orestis, altera comitis cuiuspiam, quis dubitabit, praesertim 
quum etiam ad orationis integritatem aliquid desideretur, quin alterius 
istorum vestigia suis dissimilia, alterius similia esse dixerit?’ In Greek, some- 
thing like 
«(καὶ τοῦ μὲν οὔ τι ξυγγενεῖς, αἱ τοῦδε δ᾽ ab) 
πτέρναι κτλ. 
235-246 ΗΛ. ᾧὧᾧ φίλτατον μέλημα δώμασιν πατρός, 
δακχρυτὸς ἐλπὶς σπέρματος σωτηρίου: 
ἀλκῆι πεποιϑὼς δῶμ᾽ ἀναχτήσηι πατρός. 
ὦ τερπνὸν ὄμμα ... κτλ. 


243 πιστὸς δ᾽ ἀδελφὸς ἦσϑ᾽, ἐμοὶ σέβας φέρων 


Τμόνος Κράτος τε καὶ Δίκη ξὺν τῶι τρίτωι 
245 πάντων μεγίστωι Ζηνὶ συγγένοιτό μοι. 


Ζεῦ Ζεῦ, ϑεωρὸς τῶνδε πραγμάτων γενοῦ κτλ. 


It is clear that in 246 ff. Orestes is speaking. Almost all editors, starting with 
Robortello, make his speech begin at 246.'? Yet it should be obvious that 
it is the person in whom all hope of action rests, namely Orestes, who prays 
for the support of Κράτος, Aiun, and Ζεὺς (τρίτος, sc. σωτήρ) in 244-245; 
he then turns to address Zeus directly. Turnebus saw this, and also that 244 
should begin μόνον, introducing the wish and defining it as the one thing 
that needs to be fulfilled.!* 

To be fulfilled - for what? Hartung saw that this must be connected with 
the prediction that Orestes will win back his father’s house by his ἀλκή 
(237), and that that line, which is both abrupt and premature amid Electra’s 
initial apostrophes of her just recognized brother, should go before 244. 
Hartung, however, did not recognize a change of speaker until 246: in 245 
he adopted Portus’ misguided change of μοι to σοι. 

Rossbach transposed the whole block of lines 233-237 to follow 243. 
This has the effect that Orestes does not warn Electra against excessive 
jubilation until she has actually begun to voice it, which may be thought 


᾿ 13) There is no indication of a change of speaker in M. 246 is written in ecthesis, but 
the scribe likes to do this with lines beginning with exclamatory Ζεῦ, φεῦ, ὦ, etc., 
irrespective of whether there is a new speaker (235, 238, 264, 315, 382, 396, 489, 653, 
692, 722, 855). 

19 C£. Ag. 131 οἷον μή τις ἄγα ..., Soph. Tr. 596 μόνον παρ᾽ ὑμῶν εὖ στεγοίμεϑ᾽, 
Ph. 528 μόνον ϑεοὶ σώιζοιεν, etc. 
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an improvement. On the other hand, it divides her two &— exclamations 
between separate speeches: they are surely more effective as an anaphoric 
sequence. 

A further useful contribution was made by Headlam (p. 230 of his 
translation). This was to see that the uövog transmitted in 244 is useful as a 
continuation of 243. ἐμοὶ σέβας φέρων μόνος is indeed a much more forceful 
apposition to πιστὸς δ᾽ ἀδελφὸς ἦσϑα than ἐμοὶ σέβας φέρων alone. Headlam 
accordingly suggested a lacuna, 


... σέβας φέρων 

μόνος ( 
(ΟΡ.). ᾿ : 
μόνον» Κράτος τε κτλ. 


Similarly Murray, but without change of speaker. 
It remains to combine Headlam’s improvement with Hartung’s, with an 
exempli gratia supplement after μόνος: 


πιστός τ᾽ (Wil.) ἀδελφὸς ἦσϑ᾽, ἐμοὶ σέβας φέρων 
μόνος. (κατῆλϑες δῆτα, καὶ τάχ᾽ ἐντελεῖν 
ἀλκῆι πεποιϑὼς δῶμ᾽ ἀναχτήσηι πατρός. 

<OP. μόνον» Κράτος τε κτλ. 


278--282 τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἐκ γῆς δυσφρόνων μηνίματα 
βροτοῖς πιφαύσκων εἶπε, τὰς δὲ νω7 νόσους 
280 σαρκῶν ἐπαμβατῆρας, ἀγρίαις γνάϑοις 
λειχῆνας ἐξέσϑοντας ἀρχαίαν φύσιν, 
λευκὰς δὲ κόρσας τῆιδ᾽ ἐπαντέλλειν νόσωι. 


The scribe of M originally wrote τὰσ δὲ vo in 279; the diorthotes made vo 
into νῶν. Turnebus interpreted this as τάσδε νῶιν, but there is no place for 
a dual pronoun in the context. Hermann made it into τὰς δ᾽ atvöv, Headlam 
into τάσδ᾽ αἰνῶν: very easy palaeographically, but not a suitable verb (cf. 
Fraenkel, III 703 n. 2). 

τὰς δέ rather than τάσδε seems right. The contrast is between pestilences 
affecting the land, τὰ μὲν ... ἐκ γῆς, and illnesses afflicting the body; in 
283ff. he will go on to visitations affecting the mind. I submit that the 
simplest and best emendation is τὰς δ᾽ ἔζγγνω, with γιγνώσκω in its sense 
of ‘decide upon, pass sentence of’ (LSJ Π.1; further examples in Stephanus— 
Dindorf 5. v., 628cd, 630 ο). An instance of this verb being used of Apollo’s 
oracle may be quoted from Isocrates 6.31, τὸ τοίνυν μαντεῖον ... οὐ μόνον 
ἔγνω τόϑ᾽ ἡμετέραν εἶναι Μεσσήνην κτλ. 

In 282 Garvie rightly rejects Lobel’s λεύκας δὲ κόρσαις, and quotes 
passages from Aristotle and Celsus to show that the reference is to white 
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hairs growing on the parts ofthe skin affected by the λειχῆνες. For ἀντέλλειν 
ofhairs cf. Sept. 535. However, Garvie does not provide adequate documen- 
tation of this sense of κόρσαι, referring merely to the scholiast and ‘the 
grammarians cited by Smith’ (in his edition ofthe scholia). These grammari- 
ans are the medieval Etymologica (Gen., Magn., Gud.), where this verse is 
quoted as the evidence for κόρσαι meaning τρίχες, plus Pollux 2.32, who 
says nal κόρσας τινὲς ἐκάλεσαν τὰς τρίχας διὰ τὸ κείρεσϑαι. Allofthem are 
or may be dependent on an interpretation οὔ [πε present verse, so this is not 
very solid evidence. But there is better to be had. Aeschylus is cited for the 
form ἀποκορσωσαμέναις (fr. 248), glossed as ἀποκειραμέναις, κόρσας γὰρ 
τρίχας, and for πυρσοκόρσου λέοντος (fr. 110), where Hesychius gives the 
alternative explanations πυρροχεφάλου and ξανϑότριχος, the latter being 
clearly more sensible. Pliny, HN 37.153, gives corsotdes in his list of stones, 
and says that it is like cänitiae capitis. Various forms are attested in association 
with barbering: κόρσης, κορσεύς, κορσᾶς, κορσόω, -ὡτήρ, -ωτήριον, -WTEUG, 
ἀεικόρσωτος. Cf. the epic ἀκερσεκόμης and Hittite kar$-mi ‘cut off’; Wack- 
ernagel, Kl. Schr. 631£.; Frisk, Griech. Etymol. Wb. s.v. κουρά. κόρσαι as 
‘hairs’ was presumably never a simple synonym of τρίχες but carried the 
connotation of trimmed or short hairs. κόρσηκόρρη in the sense “temple’ 
evidently represents a secondary semantic development. 


367-371 πάρος δ᾽ οἱ κτανόντές νιν οὕτως δαμῆναι, 
{x —) ϑανατηφόρον αἶσαν 
370 πρόσω τινὰ πυνϑάνεσϑαι 
τῶνδς πόνων ἄπειρον. 


Orestes has wished that Agamemnon had died gloriously in battle. No, says 
Electra, better still if he had not been killed at all, and if it had been his 
murderers instead who had died at Troy. 369-371 spell out the advantages 
that this would have had. 

There is a gloss toig &xeivov, just to the left of 368, which must refer to 
the word missing before ϑανατηφόρον. It was therefore a dative plural 
masculine or neuter. Supplements which ignore the gloss may be ignored 
themselves. '? 

Conington conjectured φίλοις, to be construed with δαμῆναι. This does 
justice to the scholium, but it assumes the sense to be ‘would that the 
murderers had been killed like this, by their nearest and dearest’. This is 


15) Schadewaldt, Hermes 67 (1932) 325 n.O = Hellas u. Hesperien? 1259 n.39, proposed 
τοῖς ἦν or τοῖσδ᾽ ἦν, interpreting the scholium as τοῖς" ἐκείνων. But τοῖς makes for 
a difficult construction and sense (‘their reward would have been for people far away to 
inquire about their fate’), and would hardly have been glossed. 
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surely mistaken. It would amount to a wish that Clytaemestra had been 
murdered by Agamemnon, or someone equally close. οὕτως probably refers 
to the phrases preceding in 363-365, ὑπὸ Towiag τείχεσι ... μετ᾽ ἄλλωι 
δουριχμῆτι λαῶι. 

The only other conjecture which comes into consideration is Blass’s 
δόμοις, which again takes us away from the idea of death at Troy to that 
of death in circumstances analogous to those of Agamemnon’s actual death. 
There seems little point in Electra’s specifying that the murderers should 
have been killed at home; once again, the implications in Clytaemestra’s case 
are inconvenient. 

I propose the supplement δάιϊοις. The wish is that Aegisthus had fought 
at Troy and been killed there before he could do Agamemnon any harm: 
in that case his destiny would have lain in the direction of bringing death 
upon the enemy (instead of upon his cousin), and it would have had its 
place of honour in heroic saga (πρόσω τινὰ πυνϑάνεσϑαι) while there would 
be no story of Agamemnon’s murder (τῶνδε πόνων ἄπειρον). I take δάιοις 
then closely with ϑανατηφόρον, 9. αἶσαν as internal object of δαμῆναι, and 
πρόσω τινὰ πυνϑάνεσϑαι as consecutive. The scholium τοῖς ἐκείνων reflects 
a misinterpretation, ‘been killed by their enemies’. 


375-379 ἀλλὰ διπλῆς yag’tijode μαράγνης δοῦπος ἱκνεῖται" 
τῶν μὲν ἀρωγοὶ κατὰ γᾶς ἤδη, 
τῶν δὲ κρατούντων χέρες οὐχ ὅσιαι 
στυγερῶν τούτων 
παισὶ δὲ μᾶλλον γεγένηται. 
376 τῶι μὲν Heyse contra Σ 377 κρατοῦσιν Heimsoeth ὅσιαι M’ εχ ὁσίᾳ 


378 στυγερὸν Auratus τούτωι Bamberger lacunam statuo 379 γεγένηνται 
Portus 


The ‘double lash’ stands for the painful reality (opposed to Electra’s idle 
wishes) which has two aspects to it: (1) such supporters as Agamemnon had 
formerly are now dead'*, (2) his impious enemies are now in control. In 
376 Heyse’s τῶι is a distinct improvement; the plural can be rendered ‘the 
one party’ (Agamemnon and his two children), but it really is too vague. 
Something is clearly amiss in the second clause too. The fact that the rulers’ 
hands are not ὅσιαι is not in itself the point that needs emphasis: we look 
for a predicate. στυγερῶν τούτων does not read well as an appendage to τῶν 


16) This can hardly refer to the men killed with him in the epic version of the story 
(Od. 4.536f., 11.388£., 412-420, 24.21f.), for they are entirely eliminated from the 
Oresteia. In the context of the trilogy the audience must think of the old men who 
formed the chorus in Agamemnon. 
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κρατούντων. (Σ takes it as a parenthetic exclamation.) And παισὶ δὲ μᾶλλον 
implies both a missing predicate and an antithesis with the father, who as 
things stand is not mentioned in the previous clause. 

Heimsoeth’s τῶν δὲ κρατοῦσιν meets the first difficulty, but not the other 
two. κρατοῦσιν could have become Ἀρατούντων by assimilation, but τῶν 
κρατούντων is well paralleled by τοὺς κρατοῦντας in 267. One might com- 
bine Auratus’ στυγερόν with Bamberger’s τούτωι: ‘the rulers’ unclean hands 
have become an abomination to him, and to his children even more so’. 
Yet this fact can hardly constitute one of the lashes of the μάραγνα. The 
chorus ought to be reminding Electra, and Orestes who is about to take up 
the song, not of their feelings but of some external circumstance of a 
stinging nature. 

It is best to assume a lacuna of at least two metra, containing near the 
beginning a new noun for στυγερῶν τούτων to agree with, and at the end 
something like πατρί τ᾽ ὀνείδη. For example: 


τῶν δὲ κρατούντων χέρες οὐχ ὅσιαι, 
στυγερῶν τούτων (ἀχέων ἀρχαί, πατρί τ᾽ ὀνείδη,» 
παισὶ δὲ μᾶλλον γεγένηνται. 


Justified ὀνείδη cause pain to the heart, like that of a goad, and stimulate 
one to action; cf. 495 (Agamemnon reminded of his shameful treatment), 
Eum. 135f., 155ff., Soph. EI. 1069, Eur. Hel. 1009, Or. 1238. The second 
part of the μάραγνα is thus the shame which the rulers’ unpunished sins 
bring both upon Agamemnon and upon his children — the more upon 
them, because they are alive and might take action. 


400-402 ἀλλὰ νόμος μὲν φονίας σταγόνας 
χυμένας εἰς πέδον ἄλλο προσαιτεῖν 
αἷμα. 


The μέν is classified as ‘emphatic’ or ‘affırmative’, a category about which 
Denniston has considerable reservations (Particles 364). Usually a tacit anti- 
thesis may be understood. Any such implication here, however, weakens 
the force of the asseveration. μέν is liable to suggest that the νόμος is subject 
to non-observance or to some countering principle, whereas its validity 
should come across as absolute. Read μήν, and compare the examples of 
ἀλλὰ ... μήν in Denniston 342. “But it is certainly a law ...’ In Aeschylus’ 
script, of course, μέν and μήν were identically written.!? 


IN FL. Abresch, Animadversionum ad Aeschylum libri duo (1743) 434, wrote “Αλλὰ 
νόμος μέν. Frequentius in talibus habetur μήν, sed & alibi alterum hujus supplet locum; 
vid. Eustath. ad Il. A. p. 24:36”. 
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The same change is possible in 201, ἀλλ᾽ εἰδότας μὲν τοὺς Jeodg καλούμεϑα 
χτλ. But the case for it there is less strong. 


415-417 ὅταν δ᾽ αὖτ᾽ Τἐπαλκὲσ 
ϑραρέτ ἀπέστασεν ἄχος 
Ἱπρὸς τὸ φανεῖσϑαιτζ μοι καλῶς. 


In the first line, the syntax lacks a subjunctive verb after ὅταν, and the metre 
lacks U -- - either before or after ἐπαλκές. In the second line, instead of the 
nonsensical ϑραρέ we need a subject for ἀπέστασεν scanning — U. The 
general sense, as indicated by the antithesis with 410-414, should be “But 
when on the other hand I hear you speak resolutely, hope (or confidence) 
dispels my grief”. It can hardly be doubted that ϑραρέ is a corruption of 
ϑάρσος (Ludwig), probably through 908000 (cf. Garvie, after Headlam). 
The temporal clause may be restored, exempli gratia, ὅταν δ᾽ αὖτ᾽ ἐπαλκές 
{τι φωνῆις». ἐπαλκές is glossed ἰσχυροποιόν in M. 

417 should be a lekythion. There is a scholium πρὸς τὸ καλά μοι ἐννοεῖν, 
and what is in the text looks as ifit represents in part the intrusion of another 
scholium of similar form, πρὸς τὸ φανεῖσϑαι ... This was the conclusion of 
Headlam, who pointed out that πρὸς τὸ with the infinitive, prosaic in itself, 
is regularly used by scholiasts to paraphrase an epexegetic infinitive. But 
what was the text that gave rise to the alternative paraphrases? Headlam 
thought that φανεῖσϑαι must be corrupted from φρονεῖσϑαι, that the arche- 
type had εὖ φρονεῖν ἐμοί, and that this was in turn a corruption of εὐφρόνην 
(= εὐφροσύνην) ἐμοί. Highly ingenious, but too complicated a process of 
corruption, and a linguistically dubious result (cf. Garvie). 

A simpler solution is προσδοχᾶν τί μοι καλῶς, though it is probably 
necessary to postulate that -$0xäv became corrupted to -δοκεῖν. -Soxeiv ti 
μοι καλῶς might well be glossed (a) πρὸς τὸ φαίνεσϑαί μοι καλῶς and (b) 
πρὸς τὰ καλά μοι ἐννοεῖν. 


526-528 ΟΡ. ἧ καὶ πέπυσϑε τοὔναρ, ὥστ᾽ ὀρϑῶς φράσαι; 
ΧΟ. τεκεῖν δράκοντ᾽ ἔδοξεν, ὡς αὐτὴ λέγει. 
ΟΡ. καὶ ποῖ τελευτᾶι καὶ καρανοῦται λόγος; 


Garvie explains that ποῖ is used ‘because the story moves towards its conclu- 
sion’. But it is not moving towards its conclusion, it has only just begun. 
It takes the coryphaeus altogether nine lines to tell, four in stichomythia, 
alternating with questions or comments from Orestes, and a further five of 
continuous narration (535-539). There are six stages in the exposition: 

1. Clytaemestra dreamed she gave birth to a snake. 

2. She wrapped it in swaddling clothes. 

3. She suckled it. 

4. It drew blood. 
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5. She woke up screaming, causing alarm in the palace. 

6. She sent the offerings to Agamemnon’s tomb. 
It is extraordinary — though no commentator seems to have been troubled 
by it- that Aeschylus should make Orestes ask after the very first of these 
stages how the story ends, and be answered with the second stage. 

I suspect that 528 has somehow changed places with 534. The account 
then begins 


ΧΟ. τεκεῖν δράκοντ᾽ ἔδοξεν, ὡς αὐτὴ λέγει. 
ΟΡ. οὔτοι μάταιον ἂν τόδ᾽ ὄψανον πέλοι. 


(Martin’s ἂν τόδ᾽ ... πέλοι for ἀνδρὸς ... πέλει is necessary in any case.) 
Orestes’ first comment is now a cautious one, marking time. We may 
compare Pelasgus’ first response as the Danaids expound their suicide plan 
in Supp. 457 ff.: 


ΧΟ. ἔχω στρόφους ζώνας te, συλλαβὰς πέπλων. 
ΠΕ. τάχ᾽ ἂν γυναικῶν ταῦτα συμπρεπῆ πέλοι. 


This will entail a small adjustment in 529 to give a syntactical connection: 
ἐν σπαργάνοις τε (Weil) for ἐν σπαργάνοισι παιδὸς ὁρμίσαι δίκην. The 
account continues till the final detail of the dream is revealed, the drawing 
of blood from Clytaemestra’s nipple. Then Orestes asks 


καὶ ποῖ τελευτᾶι καὶ καρανοῦται λόγος; 


and the coryphaeus finishes off the story, answering the original enquiry 
(515) as to the reasons for the belated choephoria. 

How can two verses, five lines apart, change places? I suppose that first 
one ofthem is displaced so as to become adjacent to the other; then someone 
adds signs to show where it is to be restored; and then its neighbour is sent 
there instead of it. 


552-555 ΧΟ. τἄλλα δ᾽ ἐξηγοῦ φίλοις, 
τοὺς μέν τι ποιεῖν, τοὺς δὲ μή τι δρᾶν λέγων. 
ΟΡ. ἁπλοῦς ὁ μῦϑος: τήνδε μὲν στείχειν ἔσω, 
555 αἰνῶ δὲ κρύπτειν τάἀσδς συνϑήκας ἐμάς. 


It is the chorus that is told to keep Orestes’ plans secret, as is confirmed by 
579-582: σὺ μὲν (Electra) φύλασσε τὰν οἴκωι καλῶς ... ὑμῖν δ᾽ ἐπαινῷ 
γλῶσσαν εὔφημον φέρειν, σιγᾶν 9° ὅπου δεῖ καὶ λέγειν τὰ καίρια. But after 
τήνδε μέν we badly miss ὑμᾶς δέ. To say that τάσδε refers to the chorus and 
not to συνϑήκας (Paley, Wecklein, Sidgwick, Headlam) is desperation. A 
character can refer to the chorus as αἵδε only when speaking to someone 
else (e.g. Supp. 924, Eum. 67, Eur. I.T. 1052, Or. 1104). In any case the 
emphasis would be all wrong. 
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Weil proposed changing αἰνῶ to ὑμῖν, and Wecklein proposed changing 
it to ὑμᾶς. The latter would give an impeccable text. Only it is incredible 
that αἰνῶ should have intruded; it is not a glossator’s word, it is echoed by 
ἐπαινῶ in 581, and the further parallel of 715, αἰνῶ δὲ πράσσειν ὡς ὑπευϑύνωι 
τάδε, gives 555 as transmitted the seal of authenticity. 

The conclusion is obvious. A line containing ὑμᾶς δέ has fallen out after 
554. It may have run something like 


ὑμᾶς δὲ μίμνειν ἐκτὸς ἑρκείων πυλῶν. 
567-570. What if the doorkeeper will not let Orestes and Pylades in? 


μενοῦμεν οὕτως, ὥστ᾽ ἐπεικάζειν τινά 
δόμους παραστείχοντα καὶ τάδ᾽ ἐννέπειν᾽ 
“τί δὴ πύλησι τὸν ἱκέτην ἀπείργεται 

570 Αἴγισϑος, εἴπερ oldev ἔνδημος παρών; 


ἐπεικάζω means ‘guess that something is the case’, ‘see something as likely”. 
The scholiast here supplies an object-clause which is not in the text: ὥστε 
εἰκάζειν τινὰ ὅτι ἠτιμώϑημεν. But that the visitors have been dishonourably 
treated is a matter of judgment rather than conjecture, and in any case it is 
difficult to read so much into the absolute ἐπεικάζειν. We expect the passers- 
by not to make surmises of any kind but simply to register disapproval. 

Perhaps ἔπει or ἔπη βάζειν (Band x being very similar in minuscule). Cf. 
Sept. 571 κακοῖσι βάζει πολλὰ Τυδέως βίαν, Hes. Op. 186 μέμψονται δ᾽ ἄρα 
τοὺς χαλεποῖς βάζοντες ἔπεσσι, Od. 8.408 f. ἔπος δ᾽ εἴπέρ τι βέβακται δεινόν, 
ἀτὰρ τὸ φέροιεν ἀναρπάξασαι ἄελλαι. βάζω in itself means no more than 
‘speak’, but it frequently has overtones of ‘criticize’. 

In 569 the apograph Mc has ἀπείργεταϊ, whence Asulanus in the Aldine 
has ἀπείργετε. There is something to be said for this, as I can find no other 
example of dreioyw or εἴργω used in the middle. The critical remarks of 
the passers-by might be expected to have more effect if addressed directly 
to those in the house than as mere thinking aloud. 


571-576 εἰ δ᾽ οὖν ἀμείψω βαλὸν ἑρκείων πυλῶν 
κἀκεῖνον ἐν ϑρόνοισιν εὑρήσω πατρός, 
ἢ καὶ μολὼν ἔπειτά μοι κατὰ στόμα 
ἐρεῖ, σάφ᾽ ἴσϑι, καὶ κατ’ ὀφϑαλμοὺς βαλεῖν, 
575 πρὶν αὐτὸν εἰπεῖν “ποδαπὸς ὁ ξένος; νεκρόν 
ϑήσω. 


The scholiast notes at 574 τὸ ἑξῆς" σάφ᾽ ἴσϑι, πρὶν αὐτόν, rightly judging 
that σάφ᾽ ἴσϑι must emphasize Orestes’ determination to act swiftly. Most 
modern critics, in attempting to make sense of κατ’ ὀφϑαλμοὺς βαλεῖν (or 
βαλεῖ Robortello, καλεῖν Conradt, καλεῖ Dodds), produce bizarre alterna- 
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tives: ‘be sure he will drop his eyes as he speaks’, ‘rest assured, he will in 
fact call me before his eyes’. See Tucker (pp. 266f.) and Garvie. 

Tucker attempts to give σάφ᾽ ἴσϑι its proper role by reading ἔρρει ... 
βαλών: ‘he is doomed, for sure, let him but meet my eye’. It is doubtful, 
however, whether ἔρρει could be used in such a context, and βαλών (intran- 
sitive) is not suitable. 

I read λαβών. ‘If I do get inside and find him sitting on my father’s 
throne, or if he comes later and speaks to me in person’ — here σάφ᾽ ἴσϑι 
marks the beginning of the apodosis — ‘you can take it from me, as soon as 
I so much as catch sight of him (lit. catching him even in view), before he 
opens his mouth to ask where I come from, [] strike him dead.’ 


623-628 ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐπεμνασάμαν ἀμειλίχων 
πόνων, Τἀκαίρως δὲΤ δυσφιλὲς γαμή- 
625 λευμ᾽ ἀπεύχετον δόμοις 
γυναιχοβούλους τε μήτιδας φρενῶν 
En’ ἀνδρὶ τευχεσφόρωι 
ten’ ἀνδρὶ δηΐοις ἐπικότω σέβας. 


The best emendation of 624 is ἄκαιρ᾽ οὐδὲ (Stinton, CQ 29 [1979] 259f.). 
“As I have called to mind fierce and toilsome deeds, it will not be out of 
place (to refer to) the case of Clytaemestra too.’ 

A further emendation is needed to produce the main verb. Stinton rightly 
rejects Firnhaber’s ἀπεύχομαι for ἀπεύχετον, because ‘it involves changing 
what is prima facie sound and leaving what is not’; the assumed corruption 
would be inexplicable. It is obvious that 628 is corrupt, the repeated ἐπ᾽ 
ἀνδρί being one of its doubtful points'®, and it is here that Stinton seeks to 
introduce a verb. His exempli gratia suggestions, however, 


ἀπέπτυσ᾽, ἠδ᾽ ὥλετ᾽ ἐπὶ κότωι σέβας, 
or στύγησα, κοὐχ ἔστιν ἐπὶ κότωι σέβας, 


are unattractive. This is not to say that he is necessarily wrong to put the 
main verb at this point, but the line may have had a quite different content. 
The scholiast read at least δήιοις (or δάιοις) and σέβας and thought that it 
all attached to ἐπ᾽ ἀνδρί: his paraphrase is ἐπ’ ἀνδρὶ φοβερῶι καὶ σεβαστῶι 
καὶ παρὰ τοῖς πολεμίοις. But his text may have been no better than ours. 


18) 627 En’ ἀνδρὶ τευχεσφόρωι is omitted in the text of M and written in the margin 
by the corrector. It is possible that the ἐπ᾿ ἀνδρὶ which the scribe did write (in 628) is 
actually the beginning of 627, and that his eye then slipped into the next line, which 
began differently in his exemplar; and that the corrector, noticing that there was a line 
too few, added 627 in its correct form without restoring the lost beginning of 628. 
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It is perhaps uncomfortable to have to wait till 628 for our verb, and 
there is one earlier place in the sentence where it might be fitted in, namely, 
in place of φρενῶν, which is indeed inoffensive, but inorganic. It might 
have intruded under the influence of 596, γυναικῶν φρεσὶν τλαμόνων. 
Bothe’s φρενῶ will not do, of course, nor Young’s φρενοῦν (GRBS 12 
[1971] 309) — though an infinitive would be an acceptable alternative to a 
finite verb, understanding ἐστίν with ἄκαιρα -- nor Wilamowitz’s φέρων, 
nor Murray’s φρονῶν. One might think of ϑροεῖν, or φανῶ, or φράσω. 


631-634 κακῶν δὲ πρεσβεύεται τὸ Λήμνιον 

λόγωι: γοᾶται δὲ δὴ ποϑεῖτ κατά- 
πτυστον, ἤικασεν δέ τις 
τὸ δεινὸν αὖ Λημνίοισι πήμασιν. 

632 βοᾶται Blomfield δή ποϑ᾽ Ev Enger: δὴ πάϑος Paley, γᾶ πάϑος Hermann: 

ἀεὶ τόϑεν Weil: δημόϑεν Hartung 
It has not generally been appreciated that the solution of this crux is of 
cardinal importance for the understanding of the whole strophe and for the 
controversy over whether it should be transposed to precede 623-630. 

Most modern editors accept Hartung’s δημόϑεν, which is certainly excel- 
lent from the palaeographical point of view, and most take the whole 
strophe to be about the Lemnian women’s crime. They suppose it to 
be this crime that is ‘bewailed’ or (reading βοᾶται) “notorious’ as being 
κατάπτυστον. ἤικασεν — πήμασιν is taken to mean that whatever is δεινόν 
tends to be compared to the Lemnian calamity; and 635 f. ϑεοστυγήτοι δ᾽ 
ἄχει βροτῶν (βροτοῖς Wil.) ἀτιμωϑὲν οἴχεται γένος is taken to refer to the 
Lemnian race. Such is the interpretation of Verrall, Tucker, Headlam, 
Smyth, Rose, Lloyd-Jones, Stinton, and Garvie. 

The following objections must be raised. 

1. The Lemnian affair is introduced as a story: λόγωι 632 is parallel to ἐν 
λόγοις 613. It took place in an earlier generation. It is not now the subject 
of γόοι. γοᾶται δέ should therefore have a different subject, and stand in 
emphatic antithesis to the sentence-closing λόγωι. The conjecture βοᾶται 
avoids this difficulty (and the unique passive use of γοᾶσϑαι); but then 
δημόϑεν loses what point it might have had, for if the reference is to general 
notoriety, we expect something like βροτοῖς, not anything to do with a 
δῆμος. 

2. τὸ δεινόν cannot be equivalent to πᾶν δεινόν. The article implies a 
specific horror identifiable from the context, and this must be the same one 
that has just been called κατάπτυστον. 

3. αὖ suggests a return to the Λήμνια πήματα from another subject. Not 
‘the Lemnian business is widely abhorred, and people liken the (= any) 
horror again to the Lemnian woes’, but “foremost among κακχὰ is the 
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Lemnian one, in story; but -— - is bewailed as abhorrent, and people liken 
it again to the Lemnian woes’. 

All this points to the subject of γοᾶται being the present situation at 
Argos. The scholiast in fact glosses τὸ δεινόν as τὸ κατὰ Κλυταιμήστραν, 
and so it was understood by Schütz and Wilamowitz. All falls into place if 
we correct δὴ ποϑει into δὴ τόδ᾽ Ev. “But lamentation is now concentrated 
on this abomination, and people indeed compare it to the Lemnian horror.’ 

The following sentence, ϑεοστυγήτωι — γένος, does not refer to the 
Lemnians (schol.), nor to the Atreids (Wil.): either would require the 
emendation βροτοῖς. It is a general proposition (Paley, Sidgwick) applying 
to any human γένος. ‘From a woeful crime that the gods detest, a mortal 
clan fades away in disgrace.’ Cf. Eum. 368-380. 

We can now see that the strophe is in its correct place, and that Preuss’s 
transposition is mistaken.!” The Lemnian story is not a third in the series 
Althaea — Scylla -, preceding the transition to Clytaemestra; Althaea and 
Scylla get a whole strophe each, whereas the Λήμνιον κακόν is merely 
alluded to with no narrative appended. If 631-638 is placed after 622, the 
transition to the present situation, γοᾶται δὲ δὴ τόδ᾽ Ev κτλ., comes much 
too suddenly, and ruinously anticipates the more leisurely transition made 
in 623.20 

The scheme of the stasimon is: 

str. 1 The universe is full of fearsome things: 

ant. 1 but human audacity, and especially that arising from women’s 

cravings, is beyond reckoning. 

str. 2 Evidence: (a) the story of Althaea, 

| ant. 2 (b) the story of Scylla. 

str. 3 After them it is fitting to refer also to Clytaemestra’s adultery 

and her murder of Agamemnon. 

ant. 3 It matches the most horrific story we know from the past. Crimes 

abhorrent to the gods destroy a clan’s prestige. 

str. 4 This pierces me to the heart — to see right overridden by wrong: 

"ἢ 4 but retribution is brewing. 


It is surprising that it was left to Douglas Young (GRBS 5 [1964] 98) to 
turn τὸ δ᾽ into τόδ᾽ in 639, τόδ᾽ ἄγχι πλευμόνων ξίφος. “The sword that is 
near my lungs’ makes no sense. It is ‘this sword’, or perhaps better ‘this is 


19) Stinton argued keenly for it in the article cited. Garvie (202f., 219) remains uncom- 
mitted. 

20) [FI were wrong, and there were no reference to the current situation in 632-634, 
then 638 ti τῶνδ᾽ οὐκ ἐνδίκως ἀγείρω; would be premature, coming before any 
mention of the relevance of these stories to present affairs. 
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asword that ...’; cf. 280. τοῦτο διαμπερὲς οὖς ἵκεϑ᾽ ἅπερ τε βέλος. Many 
commentators (most recently Garvie) wrongly take the sword to be that 
which punishes the guilty. But their punishment may come in many forms, 
not necessarily by the sword. The words ὀξυπευχὲς οὐτᾶι show that the 
idea is not of slaying but of causing sharp pain. The pain is the chorus’ own. 
The parallels of 184 ἐπαίϑην δ᾽ ὡς διανταίωι βέλει and Eur. Ion 766 διανταῖος 
Erunev ὀδύνα με πλευμόνων τῶνδ᾽ ἔσω are decisive.2! Wilamowitz under- 
stood the passage correctly in his 1896 edition??, but later changed his mind 
(Interpr. 255). 


726-729 νῦν γὰρ ἀκμάζει Πειϑὼ δολία ξυγκαταβῆναι, 
χϑόνιον δ᾽ Ἑρμῆν καὶ τὸν νύχιον τοῖσδ᾽ ἐφοδεῦσαι 
ξιφοδηλήτοισιν ἀγῶσιν. 


726 δολίαν Portus 728 χαὶ τοῖς νυχίοις vel τοῖς νυχίοισιν vel τοῖς ἐννυχίοις 
ΒΙαγάες ἐφεδρεῦσαι vel ἐφορεῦσαι Conington 


δολίαν is regularly accepted by editors, and indeed has much in its favour. 
ἀκμάζει is used impersonally in the other place where Aeschylus has it, Sept. 
98 ἀκμάζει βρετέων ἔχεσϑαι. If it is so here, there is no problem about the 
construction of χϑόνιον δ᾽ Ἑρμῆν ... ἐφοδεῦσαι. Sch. 727} ἀπὸ κοινοῦ τὸ 
“νῦν ἀκχμάζει᾽ seems to imply that the verb was impersonal in the first 
clause, which presupposes δολίαν, though sch. 726 paraphrases as νῦν καιρὸν 
ἔχει ἡ δολία πειϑὼ συναγωνίσασϑαι τῶι Ὀρέστηι. If we were to retain δολία, 
we should have to translate ‘for now deceptive Persuasion is at her peak of 
fitness for entering the contest’ — not ideal sense -- and we should have to 
find another construction for the following accusative and infinitive. 

The latter requirement can be met. The phrase xai τὸν νύχιον, which 
makes it sound as if two Hermeses are to attend side by side, has long 
attracted suspicion (see Garvie), and it is tempting to write καιρὸς νυχίοις. 
C£. 710 ἀλλ᾽ E09’ ὁ καιρὸς ... ξένους ... τυγχάνειν τὰ πρόσφορα. Even with 
this change, however, it is preferable to accept the easy correction δολίαν. 

ἐφοδεῦσαι also seems to be corrupt, its sense being unsuitable. The easiest 
change palaeographically is &pogeücaı, ‘supervise’. This is at any rate a 
function appropriate to contests, and ἐποπτεύειν occurs repeatedly in the 
play, of gods and of Agamemnon’s spirit (1, 489 [ἐ. μάχην], 583, 985, 1063). 
ἐφορεύω, however, takes the accusative (Supp. 627, 677, Eum. 531) or 
genitive (Pers. 7). And the role that Hermes 15 to fulfil is shown by the 
epithet χϑόνιον to be not that of supervising but that of conducting the 


2) Cf. also Supp. 466, Ag. 1164, Eum. 155-158, Prom. 693. 
22) ‘Das bohrt in die seele mir stechende wunde’, = Griech. Tragödien 116 (1910) 184; 
so also Schadewaldt, Hermes 67 (1932) 332 = Hell. u. Hesp.? 1265. 
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slain to Hades. This makes Conington’s alternative conjecture ἐφεδρεῦσαι 
extremely plausible. Technically the ἔφεδρος is one who sits and awaits the 
outcome of a contest in order to take on the winner in a further one (LS]J 
s.v. 1.4; also of military reserves in a battle, II.2). This is not precisely 
applicable to Hermes — he will not fight Orestes if Orestes is victorious — 
but it is apt inasmuch as he will be waiting for the outcome and then taking 
action according to who wins. 


737-739 πρὸς μὲν οἰκέτας 
ϑέτο σκυϑρωπὸν FEvrög ὀμμάτων γέλων 
κεύϑουσα. 


Clytaemestra was concealing her smiles ofjoy and putting on a sad expres- 
sion. The most obvious difficulty with M’s text is that σκυϑρωπόν needs a 
noun to qualify. Another is that ‘concealing laughter inside her eyes’ 15 an 
odd expression. Some have changed ἐντός into a noun: πένϑος Hartung, 
εἶδος Heimsoeth. But ‘concealing her eyes’ laughter’ is still unsatisfactory. 
The laughter could only be ‘of her eyes’ if it showed in her eyes, but we 
are told she was concealing it. The idea that she put on a glum face but at 
the same time displayed smiling eyes that gave her away is somewhat far- 
fetched in itself, and anyway would not adequately be conveyed by the 
Greek as emended. 

The noun that we expect with σκυϑρωπόν is none other than ὄμμα. Cf. 
Eur. Pho. 1333 σκυϑρωπὸν ὄμμα, Or. 1319 σκυϑρωποὺς ὀμμάτων ἕξω κόρας. 
ἐντός in such a context should refer to inner feelings as opposed to outward 
expression. Cf. Eur. Or. 1122 ὥστ᾽ ἐκδακρῦσαί γ᾽ ἔνδοϑεν κεχαρμένην, 1514 
τἄνδον οὐχ οὕτω φρονῶν. I believe that Ahrens came very close to the truth 
with his ϑεῖσα σκυϑρωπὸν ὄμμα, τὸν δ᾽ ἐντὸς γέλων κεύϑουσα. ϑεῖσα is not 
an improvement on ϑέτο, as it is too far from the last main verb (ἄνωγεν 
735) for a participial clause to be naturally appended, and the middle being 
the proper voice (e.g. Eur. Or. 1121). Therefore δέ is unsuitable in the 
xeb9ovca clause, and it is preferable to write γ᾽ instead. 

The corruption is easily explained. ομματον(γ) became ομματῶν, and then 
changed places with the ἐντός that appeared to govern the genitive. 


794-799 ἴσϑι δ᾽ ἀνδρὸς φίλου πῶλον εὖ- 
795 νιν ζυγέντ᾽ ἐν ἅρμασιν, 
πημάτων ἐν δρόμωι 
προστιϑεὶς μέτρον ὖτις ἂν 
σοωιζόμενον ῥυϑμόν 
τοῦτ᾽ ἰδεῖν δάπεδον ἀνομένων 
βημάτων ὄρεγμα. 
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The scholiast appears to have had the same text, and he struggles manfully 
to make sense of it with the help of such assumptions as that τις ἂν ... ἰδεῖν 
is equivalent to ὅπως ἄν τις ἴδοι. 

Zeus is asked to help Orestes to victory in the ‘race’ on which he has set 
out. In the obelized passage we can understand the phrases ‘preserving his 
rhythm’ or ‘the rhythm being preserved’ (i.e. the colt must not be made to 
falter or break step), and ‘the effort (stretching) of steps as they cover the 
course’. βημάτων is suspect, however, because the corresponding line in the 
strophe, 788 Ζεῦ, σὺ δέ νιν φυλάσσοις, has an extra syllable. It is easy to 
achieve responsion by deleting the δέ there (Hermann), only the poetic 
idiom of -- δέ after a vocative was not likely to be the product of interpola- 
tion, and the same is true of the aristophanean colon, Aeschylus’ favourite 
way of ending a strophe (as in this stasimon also 793 » 830). In place of 
βημάτων, therefore, we expect - U U-—. Finally, the syntax is obscure. 
ὄρεγμα is presumably the object of ἰδεῖν, or in explanatory apposition with 
τοῦτο. But what is the construction of this infinitive, and of the preceding 
words? 

The words τις ἄν are surely corrupt, whatever else is. Neither τις (τίς) 
nor ἄν seems to have any possible place in the sentence. Several editors, 
including Wilamowitz, Murray (second edition), Page, and Garvie have 
favoured Ahrens’s κτίσον. κτίσον ... δυϑμόν ‘establish his rhythm’ may be 
possible, but as Page and Garvie realize, κτίσον σωιζόμενον ῥδυϑμόν is not. 
Page suggests ζωσαμένωι, citing Il. 23.685 (of boxers), and Garvie finds this 
attractive; but it produces a terrible confusion of imagery, since both before 
and after this phrase it is a chariot race that is in question. Racehorses do 
not dress in loincloths. σωιϊιζομένων (Bamberger) or σωιζομένωι (Garvie) 
are less objectionable but the resulting phrase is not a particularly convincing 
one. 

I prefer J.F. Davies’ μέτρον τι καὶ (τε καὶ Grotefend), combined with 
Blaydes’s σωιζόμενος. This gives an easy pairing of phrases, προστιϑεὶς 
μέτρον τι and σωιζόμενος ῥυϑμόν, ‘setting a certain measure’ and ‘preserving 
the rhythm’. As the ‘'rhythm’ is that of the galloping racehorse, it is likely 
that Grotefend was right to substitute the βημάτων which appears unmetri- 
cally in 799 for the πημάτων in 796; it 5115 much more happily than πημάτων 
beside ἐν δρόμωι. 

τοῦτ᾽ ἰδεῖν can be taken as consecutive (Wilamowitz, Garvie), ‘so that we 
may see’ or ‘for us to see’. It can also be taken (with a stronger stop after 
δυϑμόν) as an infinitive of prayer, as it were understanding δός (from 785); 
for this construction cf. Kühner-Gerth II 22f., and Johansen-Whittle on 
Supp. 141-143. For the recapitulatory τοῦτ᾽ ἰδεῖν it may be appropriate to 
cite Hipponax 115.14, where after a series of execrations upon his false 
comrade the poet ends ταῦτ᾽ ἐϑέλοιμ᾽ ἂν ἰδεῖν, ὅς u’ ἠδίκησε κτλ. 
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Here the τοῦτο is amplified by the final phrase, δάπεδον ἀνομένων 
Τβημάτωντψ Ögeyna. Apart from the metrical problem with βημάτων, the 
sense is somewhat flat: ‘that’s what I want to see, an ὄρεγμα of steps as they 
cover the course’. Some predicate of this ögeyna seems desirable, relating 
to the effectiveness of Orestes’ effort. I conjecture that Aeschylus wrote 
something like ὀξὺ or εὐϑὺ ποδῶν ὄρεγμα (cf. 426 τὰ χερὸς ὀρέγματα), and 
that someone mistaking οξυποδῶν (or whatever) for ἃ compound adjective 
wrote in βημάτων (from 796) as a noun for it to qualify. 


815-818 πολλὰ 8’ ἄλλα {φανεῖ χρήιζων 
{κρυπτά} ἄσκοπον δ᾽ ἔπος λέγων 
νύκτα πρό T’F ὀμμάτων σκότον φέρει, 
κατ᾽ ἠμέραν δ᾽ οὐδὲν ἐμφανέστερος. 


815 πόλλ᾽ ἄδηλ᾽ ἔφανε Wilamowitzz φάν[ 1] Μ' 816 κρυπτασ (?) Μ΄: del. 
Hermann 817 νύκτωρ τ᾽ Heyse: νυκτὸς προὐμμάτων Bamberger 


The lines refer to Hermes’ qualities as an ally in an enterprise involving 
deception. Wilamowitz’s &pave (gnomic aorist) restores metre and a suitable 
tense in 815, and it is almost certainly right. It is less certain whether his 
ἄδηλα is to be accepted. If it is, then the superfluous κρυπτά was probably 
a gloss on it. The scholia τὰ δὲ κρυπτὰ νῦν φανερώσει and ϑέλων πολλὰ 
κρυπτὰ εὑρίσκει may be based either on the hypothetical ἄδηλα or on the 
interpolated Ἀρυπτά, and there is a third possibility: that they are simply a 
paraphrase of πολλὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα φανεϊέἔφανε, the κρυπτά in the text being a 
gloss based on this interpretation. Neither the gloss nor the two scholia, 
therefore, can be used as evidence for ἄδηλα. 

What does the context require? Surely the very opposite of bringing 
hidden things to light. We want Hermes here as the son of Maia (812), the 
rascal, thief, deceiver, mystifier, who can guide one safely through the 
dangers of the night. In such a context, πολλὰ δ᾽ ἄλλ᾽ Epave χρήιζων is 
likely to mean ‘when he wishes (xonı&ov just as in 340), he makes many 
things appear different, or as other things’. When he stole Apollo’s cattle, 
he made his and their tracks appear other than they were. In the pseudo- 
Hesiodic Catalogue his son Autolycus, the master thief, was credited with 
wonderful abilities of this kind: 


ὅττι κε χερσὶ λάβεσκεν ἀείδελα πάντα τίϑεσκεν. 


He would steal horses and change their colours (fr. 67 a/b). 

ἄσκοπον δ᾽ ἔπος λέγων is improbable. Hermes’ speaking of words, misty 
or otherwise, is entirely irrelevant. He does not mutter magic spells in order 
to hoodwink people. He tells lies when necessary (for example when 
challenged by Apollo), but mention of that is more appropriate to epic 
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narrative than to drama. There is no question of his making vocal interven- 
tion to assist Orestes. 

To change λέγων to λέγω on the model of Eum. 532 ξύμμετρον δ᾽ ἔπος 
λέγω (O. Müller; Wilamowitz with δέ πὼς for δ᾽ ἔπος) leaves the line as 
pointless as before. Page rightly comments ἔπος λέγειν quid hoc loco 
significare posset nemo quisquam explanavit’. But his ἄσκοπον δέ πῶς 
βλέπων is no less problematic: ‘seeing dimly’, or what is it meant to mean? 

Much better sense can be got with an equally small alteration of what is 
transmitted: ἄσκοπον κλέπος τελῶν, ‘as he covers up his theft/deception’. 
The rare word xA&nog was used in the Solonian law-code (Poll. 8.34, who 
glosses it as χλέμμα, cf. Hesych., Phot.), and it also occurs in what appears 
to be a fragment of an Ionian epode, Hipponax perhaps, quoted in sch. 
Prom. 400 d (e), οἴχεται | τὸ κλέπος αὐτὸς ἔχων (Adesp. iamb. 56). 


819-823 καὶ τότ᾽ ἤδη {πλόυτοντ 
820 δωμάτων λυτήριον 
ϑῆλυν οὐριοστάταν 
Τόμοῦ κρεκτὸν γοήτων νόμον 
μεϑήσομεν. 


The scholiast had the same text as M and supplies no help towards its 
correction. 

In 819 I have followed Page in printing Bamberger’s χλυτόν2", but it 
must be allowed that there are other possibilities, including Schoemann’s 
χλυτῶν ‘this glorious house’, and Garvie’s χυτῶν αἱμάτων. 

The present note is chiefly concerned with 822. ὁμοῦ in M is written 
over an erasure ofthree or four letters. Above the first ofthese there appears 
to have been a breathing, and above the third a grave accent. There seems 
also to be a trace of the fırst letter itself, resembling the left-hand tip of v, 
and not compatible with Kirchhoff’s otherwise attractive ὀξύκρεκτον 
(which could, of course, have been written divisim as ὀξὺ κρεκτὸν). If the 
true reading really began with ö, then (given that what preceded xgextov 
must scan - U) I can only suggest Öyixgextov, even though this does not 
properly account for the accentuation visible in M, ὕψι as a separate word 
being paroxytone. ὑψί- would mean not ‘high’ in the melodic sense (that 
would be 6&0-), but something like ‘ringing out proudly’; cf. ὑψίκομπος, 
ὑψίκροτος, ὑψαγόρας, ὑψήγορος, ὑψηχής, ὑψαυχής and ὑψαυχέω. This is 
appropriate enough to the context. The house has long lain χαμαιπετής 
(964); when it is liberated, a ὑψίκρεκτος νόμος will be in order. 


2) Taking it as ‘resounding’, a sense which it often has in Pindar: Ol. 1.105, 14.21, 
Pyth. 10.6, Nem. 7.16, 9.10? Isth. 2.2, 7.19, fr. 75.2? 140.60. 
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The ὁμοῦ by which the first two syllables of the original line have been 
obliterated does not seem to have any obvious origin in the sense of the 
passage. It may have been generated somehow from νόμον, which stands 
nearly below it in M: | ὁμοῦ xgextöv yon | τῶν νόμον μεϑήσομεν. 

The next word has been corrected from γοητῶν to γοήτων inM, and the 
scholiast explains as τὸν τῶν γοήτων οἵ (oüT)wg ἄιδουσι περιιόντες τὴν 
πόλιν. Editors usually alter it (to γοατᾶν, γοατὰν, βοάταν, βοατὸν, etc.). 
Wilamowitz, however, retained it, translating ‘kräft’ge Zauberweisen’, and 
Walter Burkert in his detailed study of the yöng in Rh. Mus. 105 (1962) 
36-55 is inclined to do likewise: ‘In dem Zusammenhang, wo von 
“Erlösung”, “Heil”, “unserem Vorteil”, der “Ate, die sich entfernt”, die 
Rede ist, hat die “Weise der Totenklage”, γοατὰς νόμος, kaum ihren Platz, 
wohl aber ein Zauberlied’ (50 n. 71). 

Some commentators”* understand the ϑῆλυς οὐριοστάτας νόμος to be the 
ὀλολυγή, and I think they are probably right (cf. 387, 942). This has 
interesting implications, if γοήτων is right, for the vociferation of γόητες. 


831-837 Περσέως τ᾽ ἐν φρεσίν 
{τλᾶϑι» καρδίαν σχεϑών 
τοῖς 9° ὑπὸ χϑονὸς φίλοις 
τοῖς τ᾽ ἄνωϑεν προπράσσων χάριν, 
835 Togyoög λυγρᾶς ἔνδοϑεν 
φόνιον ἄταν τιϑείς, τὸν αἴτιον δ᾽ 
ἐξαπολλὺς μόροντ. 


In 832 we must supply either a trochaic word before καρδίαν or an iambic 
one after it or after σχεϑών. As there is no main verb to be seen in the 
whole stanza, that is what should be restored: an imperative. Franz’s σῦϑι 
is a false form; the imperative of this aorist is attested only in Hesychius, 
where the manuscript correctly gives o091.?° Other suggested verbs are 
πρᾶσσςε (Wil.), Yeive (Tucker, Scheer), ἄγε (Headlam), ἔρδε (Schroeder), 
πέρϑε (Young). Garvie rightly criticizes these as being too colourless or as 
introducing the idea of killing too early in the sentence. My rAä9ı, I think, 
avoids both defects. Connect tAä9ı ... προπράσσων, with Περσέως καρδίαν 
σχεϑών subordinate. ‘Have the resolve to set a Perseus-heart within you 
and perform, on behalf of your friends both below the earth and above, 
that which will gratify them, bringing about the bloody destruction of that 
grim Gorgon inside.’ 


24) Tucker; Wilamowitz (Das Opfer am Grabe 231, Interpr. 213); Garvie. 
25) κλῦϑι for Ἐκλύϑι is anomalous; it is thought to have arisen metri gratia in verse- 
initial positions, cf. Chantraine, Grammaire homerique 1379. 
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837 is unmetrical: it should be -  --  --οὖἡ -- It also fails to make sense. 
The conjectures hitherto proposed (ἐξαπολλύων μόρου, ἐξαπόλλυε σπόρον, 
ἐξαπόλλυ᾽ εἰσορῶν, etc.) are all inadequate for one reason or another, as 
Garvie shows. Nearly all start from the assumption that τὸν αἴτιον or τὸν 
αἴτιον μόρου refers to Aegisthus (as a scholium says). But it is incredible 
that he should be distinguished from Clytaemestra as ‘the one responsible’. 
She alone killed Agamemnon in Aeschylus’ version. Cf. Ag. 1505 ὡς μὲν 
ἀναίτιος εἶ τοῦδε φόνου τίς ὁ μαρτυρήσων; Aegisthus claims responsibility 
for himself (Ag. 1604 ff.), and after that the two are held jointly αἴτιοι (Cho. 
117, 134, 144, 273, 978). 

Read ἀναίτιον δ᾽ ἐξ ᾿Απόλλωνος μόρον: ‘(a bloody destruction,) but a 
death exempt from blame by Apollo’. Cf. 1030 ff. Ao&iav χρήσαντ᾽ ἐμοί | 
πράξαντι μὲν ταῦτ᾽ ἐκτὸς αἰτίας κακῆς | εἶναι, Hes. Op. 827 ἀναίτιος ἀϑα- 
νάτοισιν. The message of the strophe, ‘be bold, cause ἄτη, you will not be 
blamed’, now matches that ofthe preceding one (826-830), σὺ δὲ ϑαρσῶν ... 
πέραιν᾽ οὐκ ἐπίμομφον ἄταν. The reminder of Apollo’s guarantee gives the 
stasimon a much more forceful close. It is overtly encouraging. At the same 
time there is a hint of future trouble in the limitation ἐξ Ἀπόλλωνος. Apollo 
may declare him guiltless, but the case will have to be argued against other 
deities with a different point of view. 


869 ἐξ: ὀτοτοτοῖ. 


This cry from within the house signals the death of Aegisthus: sch. φωνῆς 
ἀκούουσιν ἀναιρομένου τοῦ Αἰγίσϑου. In M, 869 is provided with a paragra- 
phus, but the source of the vociferation is not identified. Editors assume it 
to be the death-cry of Aegisthus himself. But people being killed in tragedy 
express their sentiments differently from this, and with little concern for 
variatio: 
Ag. 1343 ὥὦιμοι πέπληγμαι ... ὥιμοι μάλ᾽ αὖϑις. 
Soph. EI. 1415 ὥὦιμοι πέπληγμαι ... ὥιμοι μάλ᾽ αὖϑις. 
Eur. Med. 1270a ἰώ not... οἴμοι, τί δράσω; 
El. 1167 ἰώ μοί μοι. 
H.F.750 ἰώ μοί μοι. 
Or. 1466 ὦιμοί μοι. 
Antiope fr. 48.50 Kambitsis ἰώ μοί μοι. 


Similarly with blindings: 


Hec. 1035 ὄὦιμοι .... ὥιμοι μάλ᾽ αὖϑις. 
Cycl. 663 ὦιμοι ... ὥιμοι μάλ᾽. 


ἐξ and ὀτοτοτοῖ, on the other hand, are exclamations of grief or inner 
disturbance, sometimes in response to the sufferings of others. Cf. 327 
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ὀτοτύζεται δ᾽ ὁ ϑνήισκων, with Garvie’s note. It seems likely, therefore, 
that 869 should be attributed to the servant who appears at the door in 875 
crying οἴμοι, ravoinoı δεσπότου. I have put the non-committal direction 
Bon ἔνδοϑεν, for which cf. Eur. Cycl. 487 ὠφιδὴ ἔνδοϑεν, Ar. Ran. 311 αὐλεῖ 
τις Evöodev. It is doubtful whether such παρεπιγραφαί go back to the author; 
see O.Taplin, PCPS 203 (1977) 121-132.27 


900f. ποῦ δαὶ τὰ λοιπὰ Λοξίου μαντεύματα 
τὰ πυϑόχρηστα; 


The conjecture δὴ for δαὶ, which most editors adopt, does not go back to 
Auratus, as they repeat one after another, but only to Porson. Auratus’ 
conjecture was τάλαν, τὰ for τὰ λοιπὰ. Blomfield, in reporting this, acciden- 
tally printed ποῦ δὴ before it instead of ποῦ δαὶ: this misled Wecklein, whom 
Wilamowitz and others followed. 

Garvie’s note sums up the reasons why editors are loth to admit the 
apparently somewhat colloquial δαί here. (But he ought to have cited P.T. 
Stevens, Colloquial Expressions in Euripides [Hermes Einzelschr. 38, 1976] 
45.) He writes, ‘In some at least of the Euripidean passages a colloquialism 
is not out of place. But it is hard to reconcile it with the dignity of the 
context here.’ 

Against this must be set the improbability of the trite δή being corrupted 
into δαί, which ‘virtually disappeared after the fifth and early fourth century’ 
(Stevens). When we call δαί colloquial, perhaps this amounts to saying that 
it is blunter and less urbane than δή. The bluntness is not inappropriate for 
this single, decisive utterance from the stalwart Phocian. In fact it is in 
keeping with Orestes’ tone towards Clytaemestra in the scene as a whole. 
There is dignity in the language, but it does not exclude the vigorous turns 
of natural speech. Cf. Garvie’s note on 918 μὴ ἀλλά, and Radt on fr. 157.1. 
We shall meet another instance of transmitted and defensible δαί at Prom. 


933. 


26) Schadewaldt, Hermes 67 (1932) 321 n.1 = Hell. u. Hesp.? 1 256 n. 28, wrote ‘Als 
Schrei des Sterbenden selbst kenne ich ὀτοτοτοῖ nur Choeph. 869 im Munde des 
Aigisthos. Hier bliebe zu fragen, ob dies zufällig unterlaufen ist, oder ob der Dichter mit 
Absicht das “Weib” Aigisthos mit kläglichem Schluchzen sterben lässt.’ 

2”) On the term παρεπιγραφή see E.G. Tumer, Athenian Books in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C. (1952) 14 n.1: “The word ought to mean “marginal heading”, but in the 
few cases in the papyri where such stage-directions are found, they are without exception 
incorporated in the text, not put in the margin’. 
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953-958 Ττάπερ ὁ λοξίασ ὁ παρνάσσιοσ 
μέγαν ἔχων μυχὸν χϑονὸσ En’ ὄχϑει 
955 ἄξεν ἀδόλωσ δολίασ 
βλαπτομέναν ἐν χρόνοισ 
ϑεῖσαν ἐποίχεται. 
κρατεῖται πῶσ τὸ ϑεῖον παρὰ τὸ μὴ 
ὑπουργεῖν κακοῖσ.Τ 


This is the text of Μ. The following emendations can be accepted with 
little discussion: 953 τάνπερ (Jacob, Heath), sc. Aixav (949). This gives a 
reference to the otherwise unattached βλαπτομέναν. Δίκην βλάπτειν is a 
nice Hesiodic idea, Op. 258 and 283. — Παρνασσίας (Musgrave). 954 Ὁ. 
ἐπωρϑίαξεν (Meineke). 956 χρονισϑεῖσα δ᾽ (Metzger after Heath). 

The scholiast on 955 f. gives two interpretations of the passage: 

(1) τὴν Κλυταιμήστραν τὴν δολίως βλάπτουσαν καὶ ἐπὶ πολὺν χρόνον τὸν 
οἶκον ἐποίχεται ἡ δίκη. This assumes βλαπτομέναν to be ἃ poetic middle in 
the sense of the active, and it apparently presupposes χρονισϑεῖσαν or 
ἐγχρονισϑεῖσαν, an intermediate stage in the corruption of χρονισϑεῖσα δ᾽ 
into ἐν χρόνοις Yeicav. Yet in making δίκη the subject of ἐποίχεται it seems 
to preserve something of an exegesis based on the true text. We should also 
notice that instead of M’s unintelligible δολίας this scholiast had δολίως, or 
possibly an adverbial neuter δόλια (cj. Hermann). 

(ii) ἐπεξῆλϑε τὴν δίκην βλαπτομένην ἐκ πολλοῦ Ὀρέστης. Again a refer- 
ence to δίκη is assumed, here as the referent of βλαπτομέναν. This may go 
back to a text with τάνπερ, despite the existence of another scholium on 
τάπερ (ἀντὶ τοῦ καϑάπερ). 

So far as the first sentence is concerned (down to ἐποίχεται), what remains 
to be done is to make sense and metre — a dochmius — out of -ξεν ἀδόλως 
δολίας. δολίας cannot quality χϑονός, and there is no other noun with 
which it can agree. One scholiast, as we have seen, read δολίως (or δόλια). 
It seems clear that this word must qualify βλαπτομέναν, while ἀδόλως, or 
whatever that represents, qualifies ἐπωρϑίαξεν: Loxias’ oracle was free from 
deceit. Murray in his first edition read ἐπωρϑία-ζεν ἀδόλως δόλια. This gives 
us a dochmius all right, but we can obtain a better correspondence with 
the antistrophe, 967 μύσος (äyrav ἐλάσηι, by writing ἄδολα δολίως. An 
adverbial&80Aa might easily be trivialized into ἀδόλως, and δολίωσ misread 
in minuscule as δολίασ. Or ἄδολα δολίάδ might have become ἀδόλωσ 
δολίασ. 

The words κρατεῖται πῶσ τὸ ϑεῖον presumably represent two dochmii, 
though the antistrophe is equally corrupt and the metrical pattern cannot 
be guaranteed from it. The sense is again defective. We expect an affırmation 
of the power of divinity, that is, not χρατεῖται but κρατεῖ. κρατεῖ πως τὸ 
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ϑεῖ(ον) (Ahrens) would restore one dochmius satisfactorily. There are other 
possibilities such as xgatei τ᾽ αἰεί πως (Murray ed. 2; δ᾽ αἰεί πῶς Rose) or 
κρατεῖ τᾶιδέ πὼς (Tucker), but they seem to be inspired more by the desire 
to account for the surplus letters -taı than by any perceived advantage 
to the sense. Garvie suggests χράτιστον δέ πῶς, which, however, departs 
unnecessarily far from the paradosis. For the rest, παρά is unintelligible, and 
the hiatus in μὴ ὑπουργεῖν highly suspicious (cf. Garvie’s note, and Greek 
Metre 110). Hermann, followed by Page, wrote χρατείτω δέ πως τὸ ϑεῖον, 
τὸ μή {μ᾽ ὑπουργεῖν κακοῖς. Against this it may be objected that the 
imperative is less appropriate because ‘the divine has already triumphed’ 
(Garvie), and because of πῶς, which suits a theological proposition (cf. 
Supp. 101, Eur. Ion 1615, Hel. 712); also that the intrusion of παρά is hard 
to account for, and that u’ would place undue emphasis on the chorus’ 
individual interest. 
An alternative solution, using Ahrens’s xgatei πῶς, may be 


κρατεῖ πῶς τὸ ϑεῖον παρὰ (näv), τὸ μή (9°) 
ὑπουργεῖν κακοῖς. 


‘Divinity somehow prevails over (beyond) everything, and (the policy of) 
not serving the wicked.’ The next sentence, ἄξιον οὐρανοῦχον ἀρχὰν σέβειν, 
complements this by stating the wiser object of allegiance. 


965-972 τάχα δὲ παντελὴς πρόμος ἀμείψεται 
πρόϑυρα δωμάτων, 
ὅταν ἀφ᾽ ἑστίας μύσος (ἅπαν ἐλάσηι 
xagapnoio(ıv) ἀτᾶν ἐλατηρίοις. 
τύχαι δ᾽ εὐπρόσωποι {κοίτα τὸ πᾶν ἰδεῖν 
970 ἀκοῦσαι ϑρεομένοις 
μέτοικο(ι» δόμων πεσοῦνται πάλιν. 


In 9651 adopt Lafontaine’s πρόμος instead of the impossible χρόνος of M 
and sch., which must be an accidental repetition from χρόνον in 963. Time 
could be called παντελής and it could be said to drive pollution from the 
hearth; but it cannot be said to go through a doorway (since it is never 
localized), nor to perform expulsory purification rites.® The chorus looks 
forward to the re-emergence of Orestes as master of the house at 973. The 
brief reference to purifications performed even before he returns to the 
stage serves to clear out ofthe way, once and for all, the question of residual 
pollution in the house. From now on, for dramatic purposes, pollution will 
attach only to Orestes himself. 


28) Eum. 286 χρόνος καϑαίρει πάντα γηράσχων ὁμοῦ is of course not comparable. 
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In 969 I assume τύχαι (Scaliger) δ᾽ εὐπρόσωποι (Bothe) to be correct for 
M’s τύχα δ᾽ εὐπροσώπω. The scholiast connects εὐπροσώπω as a dative with 
κοίτα, and the corrector added a final iota to both words. The scholium 
runs: ἣ δὲ τύχη νῦν ἐν εὐόπτωι κοίτηι, τουτέστιν ἐν ἀγαϑῆι καταστάσει, πρὸς 
τὸ ἰδεῖν τὰ νῦν γεγονότα καὶ ἑτέρων λεγόντων ἀκοῦσαι. This is specious 
nonsense based upon a corrupt text. A subject is needed for πεσοῦνται, 
which the scholiast recognizes to be a dicing metaphor, and the subject 
should be something like τύχαι, while the transmitted nominative singular 
τύχα has no construction. A predicate is also needed — ‘fortunes will fall out 
g00d again’ — and εὐπρόσωποι, with its suggestion of the ‘face’ presented by 
the dice, supplies it perfectly. 

μέτοικοι δόμων cannot mean οἱ νῦν τοὺς δόμους οἰκοῦντες (Σ), but is in 
apposition with τύχαι (Franz, Tucker). Good fortune is conceived as dwell- 
ing in the house with the owner; cf. Sappho 148 ὁ πλοῦτος ἄνευ {τὰς 
ἀρέτας οὐκ ἀσίνης πάροικος, Ar. Plut. 437 Πενία ... ἣ σφῶιν ξυνοικῶ πόλλ᾽ 
ἔτη, Pl. Leg. 679 Ὁ ἧι δ᾽ ἄν ποτε συνοικίαι μήτε πλοῦτος συνοικῆι μήτε πενία, 
Men. Dysc. 208-211, and other passages cited in my notes on Hes. Th. 593, 
Op. 300, and above on Ag. 1434. But just as τύχαι... πεσοῦνται πάλιν needs 
the qualification εὐπρόσωποι, so μέτοικοι also needs a similar one such as 
‘friendly’ or ‘welcome’. This is brilliantly provided by Paley’s?? πρευμενεῖς 
in place of the incomprehensible ϑρεομένοις. "Ὁ 

We are left with xoita(ı) τὸ πᾶν ἰδεῖν ἀκοῦσαι where the metre admits 
only uU -U-U-. The ὁ in τὸ is the result of an alteration from ὦ or 
more probably «. We may guess κατὰ πᾶν (or πάντ᾽, or γᾶν) ἰδεῖν, where 
κατὰ πᾶν responds with the παρὰ <räv) suggested for the strophe. ἀκοῦσαι, 
however, remains baffling. One possibility might be xAvrai, which could 
have been glossed &xovotai.?! 

Alternatively κοίται(ι) τὸ πᾶν corresponds t0 ὦ ὦ --οὐ --- Then ἰδεῖν, 
πρευμενεῖς makes up the next dochmius, and ἀκοῦσαι is to be deleted 
(Hermann). Headlam (ap. Thomson) explains it as a gloss on ἰδεῖν, compar- 
ing sch. Soph. Tr. 365 ὡς ὁρᾶις: ἀντὶ τοῦ ὡς ἀκούεις. Cf. Garvie, “ἀκούειν 
[sic] was doubtless written as an alternative to ἰδεῖν by someone who, with 
ϑρεομένοις, or perhaps -ovg, in his text, felt that hearing was more suitable 
than seeing in a context of cries’. 

It would have been reasonable to hope that the colometry in M would 
indicate whether ἰδεῖν belongs at the end of 969 or the beginning of 970. 
Unfortunately the colometry is disturbed; M gives 


29) Essentially anticipated by Musgrave (πρευμενες). 
30 In Ag. 1647 the phrase πρευμενεῖ τύχηι is used with reference to Orestes’ return. 
3) ΟΕ Et. Magn. 521.2 κλυτὴ ... οἷον ἡ ἀκουστή. The usual gloss is ἔνδοξος. 
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ἅπαν ἐλατήριον: τύχα 

δ᾽ εὐπροσώπῳ κοίτα' 

τὸ!! πᾶν ἰδεῖν ἀκοῦσαι ϑρεομένοισ 
μετοικοδόμων 

πεσοῦνται πάλιν παρὰ τὸ φῶσ ἰδεῖν: 


983-987 ἐκχτείνατ᾽ αὐτὸν καὶ κύκλωι παρασταδόν 
στέγαστρον ἀνδρὸς δείξαϑ᾽, ὡς ἴδηι πατήρ -- 
985 οὐχ οὗμός, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ πάντ᾽ ἐποπτεύων τάδε 
Ἥλιος -- ἄναγνα μητρὸς ἔργα τῆς ἐμῆς, 
ὡς ἂν παρῆι μοι μάρτυς ἐν δίκηι ποτέ κτλ. 


For the possibility that fr. 375 belongs between 983 and 984 see above, 
p. 232. 

I am indebted to Mr W.S. Barrett for the observation that 986 is an 
interpolation. Every reader, of course, will immediately think of the Ho- 
meric Ἠέλιός 9° ὃς πάντ᾽ ἐφορᾶις καὶ πάντ᾽ ἐπακούεις, and so be very ready 
to accept Ἥλιος as the perfect complement to ὁ πάντ᾽ ἐποπτεύων τάδε. This 
is just what the interpolator had in mind when he added Ἥλιος and filled 
out a verse with the redundant phrase ävayva μητρὸς ἔργα τῆς ἐμῆς. 

But the god that Aeschylus had in mind was not Helios but Zeus. Zeus 
had just as much right to the title of ὁ πάντ᾽ ἐποπτεύων τάδε (cf. Eum. 1045 
Ζεὺς παντόπτας, Soph. Ant. 184, O.C. 1086, Eur. El. 1177), and a distinctly 
better right to the title πατήρ (Sept. 116, 512, Supp. 592, etc.).”” He is both 
together at Supp. 139 πατὴρ ὁ navröntag (cf. 811 ἔπιδε πάτερ), where no 
one supposes Helios to be.meant. It is also to be observed that ἐποπτεύειν 
in Aeschylus’ usage is not a mere synonym of Homer’s ἐφορᾶν. It implies 
not just witnessing but supervising or taking an active interest in what one 
sees. Cf. 1, 489, 583, 1063, Ag. 1579, Eum. 220, 224. This is inappropriate 
to Helios, but entirely appropriate to Zeus. 

Finally, 986 is metrically anomalous for Aeschylus, as he does not other- 
wise form the first foot οἵα trimeter with a dactylic word. See Fraenkel on 
Ag. 7 (pp. 7f.), where ἀστέρας seems on other grounds to be corrupt (above, 
p- 173). It is not that the poet disliked the resulting rhythm, which does not 
differ significantly from that of a line that begins with a dactyl without 


32) Many interpolated lines in tragedy show this structure: the initial word serves to 
clarify the syntax or the reference of the preceding line, and the rest is padding. Cf. 
Fraenkel on Ag. 1226 (p. 564). 

33) Garvie refers to fr. 68 πατρὸς Ἠελίου, but fails to note that this is from Heliades; 
and to Soph. fr. 752, where the idea of Helios as γεννητὴς ϑεῶν πατήρ TE πάντων is 
mentioned as an esoteric doctrine of certain σοφοί. 
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word-end after it. The point is rather that a dactylic word can always be 
accommodated elsewhere in the verse without a resolution, and that was 
Aeschylus’ regular way of fitting such words in.”* 


1048-1050 &d 
δμωαὶ γυναῖκες αἵδε Γοργόνων δίκην 
φαϊοχίτωνες καὶ πεπλεκτανημέναι 
πυκνοῖς δράκουσιν. 


Those who retain δμωαὶ γυναῖκες (e.g. Tucker, Mazon, Murray, Rose; 
A. Sideras, Aeschylus Homericus [1971] 139) are forced to take it as a vocative. 
But as Garvie says, “the abrupt address to the Chorus, with this reminder 
of their status, is entirely inappropriate (at 84 the phrase has an obvious 
point; cf. Ag. 908)’. The phrase is inseparable from αἵδε, and can only 
represent Orestes’ first impression of the female horrors that have appeared 
to him. Now there may on occasion be a similarity between an epiphany 
of servant women and one of grim Gorgons. But δμωαί is obviously not 
right. I feel confident that my σμοιαί is the answer; see the note on Ag. 639. 


1073 νῦν δ᾽ ad τρίτος ἦλϑέ ποϑεν σωτήρ. 


As at Ag. 512 νῦν δ᾽ αὖτε (see the note), it is possible that the δέ should be 
deleted. Cf. Od. 4.724-727 (m 814-817), 


ἣ πρὶν μὲν πόσιν ἐσθλὸν ἀπώλεσα ... 
νῦν αὖ παῖδ᾽ ἀγαπητὸν ἀνηρείψαντο ϑύελλαι, 


and νῦν αὖ also in Il. 2.681, 11.367, 14.262, 17.478, 672, 20.454, 21.82, 
22.436, Od. 5.18, 13.149, 303, 14.174, 16.65, 233 (often with the variant δ᾽ 
αὖ). νῦν δ᾽ ad is transmitted in Pind. Isthm. 3/4.36 and Pae. 2.80, but there 
again νῦν αὖ should perhaps be restored. In Soph. Ant. 58 (concluding a 
catalogue of calamities, as here) most manuscripts, including the three 
oldest, LAK, give νῦν ad, while VAUY insert δ᾽. In Aj. 615 all apparently: 
have νῦν δ᾽ αὖ except G, where δ᾽ is added above the line, and at ©.C. 357 
νῦν δ᾽ αὖ is reported without variant. So too at Eur. Hipp. 234 (and at Or. 
1160 νῦν τ᾽ αὖ, where the τε is indispensable) and Ar. Lys. 1265. 


39 Fraenkel rightly observes that in fr. 138.1 ᾿Αντίλοχ᾽ the elision makes a difference. 
That word could not have been accommodated without a resolution. A truer exception 
to the rule is fr. 392 ἦ βαρὺ φόρημ᾽ ἄνϑρωπος εὐτυχῶν ἄφρων, which may be 
explained by the need for ἦ βαρύ to stand at the beginning of the sentence. 
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EUMENIDES 


The staging of the Delphic scenes 


Something has been said in chapter 1 about the structure and sequence of 
the Delphic scenes in Eumenides and how they relate to traditional patterns. 
Here we will consider the particular problems presented by their staging. 

The major problem is that, while all these scenes are set at Apollo’s 
temple, there is a decisive shift from a setting outside it (1-63) to a setting 
inside it (64-234), and it is difficult to see how this was managed with the 
resources and procedures assumed to have been in use in Aeschylus’ time. 
Before discussing possible solutions, let us review the facts, the indications 
in the text which define the problem. 

The Priestess refers to ‘this oracle’ (3-4), and to taking her seat (29), 
which is associated with ‘going in’ (30). There is a short interval between 
33 and 34, during which she is inside and sees Orestes at the omphalos and 
the sleeping Erinyes. The frightful sight has, by 35, ‘sent her back out of 
Loxias’ house’. She delivers a detailed description of what she saw inside 
(40-59), obviously for spectators who cannot (yet) see it for themselves.! 
In this first scene, then, everything suggests a set representing a temple 
front, with a (central) doorway through which the Priestess goes in at 29-33 
and re-emerges at 34. Nothing of the interior is visible. 

In the next short scene (85-87 + 64-93) Apollo is in conversation with 
Orestes. He points to the Erinyes (67 τάσδε ... ὁρᾶις), still sleeping as the 
Priestess described them. One naturally assumes that Orestes too is still as 
the Priestess has said, crouching in supplication at the omphalos, until, in 
accord with Apollo’s directions, he rises and makes his escape past the 
somnolent Erinyes.? This scene, then, is set in the interior of the shrine, 
which was not visible previously, and it is played by those whom the 


DK.O. Müller, Aeschylos Eumeniden (1833) 103; Pickard-Cambridge, The Theatre of 
Dionysus in Athens 107, Taplin 373. 

2 They were on chairs ‘in front of’ him (46), probably disposed in an arc like the 
hunting-nets from which, in later metaphors (112, 147), he is said to have got out. 
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Priestess saw inside, with the addition of Apollo who of course belongs 
there. 

In the third scene (94-178) Orestes has gone and Apollo is silent, but we 
are still in the same place, the place where the Erinyes loll asleep in their 
chairs. Clytaemestra’s ghost appears from somewhere and harangues them 
till they stir and eventually wake, stand up (133, 141), and dance. At 166f. 
they refer to the omphalos as visible. 

At 179 Apollo reappears and orders the Erinyes out of his sanctum: 


ἔξω, κελεύω, τῶνδε δωμάτων τάχος 
χωρεῖτ᾽, ἀπαλλάσσεσϑε μαντικῶν μυχῶν. 


Cf. 185 δόμοισι τοῖσδε, 194f. χρηστηρίοις ἐν τοῖσδε, 205 τούσδε δόμους, 
207 δόμοισι τοῖσδε. This scene ends at 234, whereupon the action is trans- 
ferred to Athens. 

From 64 to 234, then, the indications of place are completely consistent, 
and if 1-63 had not preceded, everyone would take it for granted that this 
portion of the drama was all played on stage, or in the orchestra, with the 
omphalos and the Erinyes’ row of chairs as visible features. But 1-63 do 
precede; and hence the question how the successive exterior and interior 
scenes were portrayed. 

An ancient commentator whose opinion is reproduced in a scholium 
(64bc) assumed that a revolving mechanism was operated to remove the 
temple fagade and bring the interior into view: xai δευτέρα δὲ γίνεται 
φαντασία’ στραφέντα γὰρ μηχανήματα ἔνδηλα ποιεῖ τὰ κατὰ τὸ μαντεῖον ὡς 
ἔχει, καὶ γίνεται ὄψις τραγική, τὸ μὲν ξίφος ἠιμαγμένον ἔτι κατέχων Ὀρέ- 
στῆς, al δὲ κύκλωι φρουροῦσαι αὐτόν. The μηχανήματα he had in mind 
were presumably the negiaxtoı described by Vitruvius 5.6.8 and Pollux 
4.126.? Ifthese had existed in the fifth century, the commentator’s hypothesis 
would account perfectly for the indications of the text. But no one now 
supposes that they did exist so early. 

Everyone accordingly starts from the assumption that the temple fagade 
remained fixed in position throughout, and takes it that whatever was seen 
of the interior was revealed either by means of the ekkyklema or simply 
by throwing the doors open wide. Thus A.M. Dale* postulates an ekky- 
klema which carries ‘Orestes clasping the omphalos and three sleeping 
Furies (Eum. 140) ... Apollo, Hermes and Clytaemnestra step on from the 
back as required.” She recognizes the impossibility of having ‘12 seated 


> Cf. Taplin 369, 437. 
9 Wien. St. 69 (1956) 100 = Collected Papers (1969) 123. 
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Furies crammed on to the platform’®, and infers the number three from 
140 ἔγειρε καὶ σὺ τήνδ᾽, ἐγὼ δὲ σέ. "When these leaders have waked and 
staggered to their feet (140ff.) the platform can be withdrawn and the 
remainder assemble gradually from the temple.’ Wilamowitz thought that 
the evidence of the other plays did not support the existence of the ekky- 
klema in Aeschylus’ time, but rather suggested that ‘die Tür möglichst weit 
"aufgemacht ward’ (Interpr. 179). This view is followed by, among others, 
Pickard-Cambridge (Theatre of Dionysus in Athens 107), Groeneboom, Le- 
sky (Greek Tragic Poetry [1983] 85), and Lloyd-Jones (translation). Taplin, 
on the other hand®, supposes that Apollo and Orestes emerge from the 
temple at 64, leaving the Erinyes inside: he argues (373) that 67 τάσδε ... 
ὁρᾶις does not necessarily imply that they are visible. (This is surely special 
pleading.) Then he has Clytaemestra’s ghost appearing on its own, and 
addressing from outside the temple the Erinyes who are still invisible inside. 
It is only after 140, on his interpretation, that they come into view.’ 

There are objections to all these theories. The weakness of Taplin’s is its 
denial of what are naturally taken as plain implications of the text, namely 
that Orestes is first seen in his suppliant posture at the omphalos, not strolling 
out ofthe door; that the Erinyes are visible, then and subsequently; and that 
everyone is inside the temple. 

The weakness of Wilamowitz’s view is hinted at in his own statement of 
it (“möglichst weit’)®, and in Pickard-Cambridge’s formulation: “But at. 64 
the doors are opened; Apollo is seen addressing Orestes, and obviously the 
Furies must have been partly, though perhaps not fully, visible’. As soon as 
one considers the plan and the contours ofthe Athenian theatre, it is obvious 
that only a small fraction of the audience would have been able to sce far 
through the doorway, however ‘widely’ the doors might be opened. Even 


5) Cf. K.O.Müller, Aeschylos Eumeniden 104f. = Dissertations on the Eumenides of 
Zschylus (1835) 94, ‘How spacious must have been the moveable stage, which was 
capable of exhibiting at once, in a tasteful group, Orestes on the Omphalus, the gods, 
and the entire Chorus! and how wide must have been the portal, which admitted of 
their being wheeled through!’ A.L. Brown, however, in JHS 102 (1982) 28, does pack 
them all on to the ekkyklema, allowing each Erinys rather less space than an economy 
class passenger on a Boeing 747. 

6) 363-374, after Hermann, Opuscula V1.2.163, and Blass 77. 

N So also Rose, Commentary on the surviving plays of Aeschylus II 229, 237, 240; 
S. Melchinger, Die Welt als Tragödie I (1979) 349. The idea that the Erinyes only appear 
after 140 goes back to H.C. Genelli, Das Theater zu Athen (1818) 218. For criticism see 
Brown, JHS 102. 26f. 

8) ΟἹ, Interpr. 175 on Ag. 1372, which shows that he was fully aware of the practical 
difficulty; and Griech. Tragödien IV (1923) 263, where he is less firmly against the 
ekkyklema. 
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a single character would have to be standing close to the threshold in order 
to be seen by many. Two characters conducting a dialogue could hardly be 
accommodated in the small triangle of visibility, especially if one of them 
was to be perceived to be crouching at an omphalos; and the idea that any 
part of the chorus might be distinctly made out in addition founders at 
once.? 

That leaves the ekkyklema theory. It is already conceded that this is only 
tenable if the Erinyes visible between lines 64 and 142 are limited to a very 
few.!® As a display of an Orestes beset by a crowd of Erinyes, the thing is 
then rather disappointing by comparison with the awesome scene that the 
Priestess has described, the ϑαυμαστὸς λόχος γυναικῶν ἐν ϑρόνοισιν ἥμενος. 
And it has been argued in chapter 1 that the spectacle of a seated chorus 
was a traditional one, even though it was normally something that came 
after the parodos and not before. Then there is the particular difficulty that 
if in 140-142 (Eyeig’ ἔγειρε καὶ σὺ τήνδε κτλ.) there are still only two or 
three Erinyes in sight, there will have to be a considerable pause while the 
others stumble forth from within, before they can all perform the strophic 
song 143-178. Alternatively it would have to be assumed that this song was 
begun with a small number of voices and built up by degrees to its full 
volume: a highly unconventional procedure, and one for which I doubt if 
any analogy can be found among the strophic odes of tragedy. 

This may seem to exhaust the possibilities. For is it not the case that those 
who are inside the temple must either (a) be shown in front of the skene, 
by means ofthe ckkyklema, or (b) be shown behind it, through the doorway, 
or (c) remain unseen until they come out into the open? 

These do indeed appear to be the only alternatives, if one starts from the 
premise that the skene fagade is immovable. But is this premise secure? An 
ancient commentator, as I have noted, saw it as a case for the revolving sets 
of the Hellenistic or Roman theatre. His interpretation is rightly rejected 
as an anachronism. Not only is it a priori unlikely that such an elaborate 
contrivance should have been devised within a year or two of the first use 
of painted scenery, but if it had been, it would surely have been employed 
frequently by Sophocles and Euripides, who in fact very seldom make any 
scene changes at all and seem to be more bound to a fixed location than 


9 ΟΕ N.C. Hourmouziades, Production and Imagination in Euripides (1965) 93f.; Taplin 
325, arguing against a similar explanation ofthe revelation of Agamemnon’s and Cassan- 
dra’s bodies at Ag. 1372; N.G.L. Hammond, GRBS 29 (1988) 26. 

10) In Dale’s posthumous paper ‘Interior Scenes and Illusion’ (Collected Papers 270) the 
‘three sleeping Furies’ of the 1956 article (above, n.4) are reduced to ‘a token Fury or 
two, perhaps the Chorus-leader and one other, huddled in sleep in front of him’. 
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Aeschylus is.!! However, the exclusion of periaktoi need not mean that the 
skene fagade was immovable. 

In the later theatre the skene was a solid, substantial, permanent structure. 
But the word σκηνή implies a temporary erection. In the first theatrical 
attestation, Ar. Pax 731, ai σκηναί are (or include) the actors’ property- 
rooms. At first, no doubt, these were set up afresh for each festival. After 
the idea came in of using them, suitably painted (σκηνογραφία), to represent 
buildings in the dramas, their design may have been varied to some extent 
from year to year according to the requirements ofthe plays to be produced, 
until finally a permanent edifice of stone was put up, incorporating the 
actors’ rooms and presenting an all-purpose fagade to the spectators. 

But it need not always have been the case that buildings represented on 
stage were identical with the actors’ utility booths. It is imaginable that the 
initial step was to represent a dramatic building by means ofa specially made 
construction consisting of little more than a portable screen or hoarding with 
a central door and other appropriate architectural features. Canvas stretched 
over a wooden frame might be the most suitable material. The idea of 
combining this with the actors’ booth and making the one structure serve 
a dual purpose might have followed a little later: it would have the advan- 
tages of giving the stage building genuine depth and solidity and thus a 
better verisimilitude. This hypothesis— a variation on K.O. Müller’s theory 
ofa curtain — offers a solution to our problem in Eum. 64-234, and perhaps 
to certain problems of staging in other plays of Aeschylus. 

For if the temple front that stands in view from the start of the play to 
the Priestess’s departure at 63 can then simply be carried or wheeled away 
(perhaps in sections) by stagehands, all the indications in the text fall into 
place. The interior scene that the Priestess has described is revealed in its 
full solemnity and horror for all to see: Orestes crouched at the omphalos 
with hıs bloodstained hands, his sword, and his olive-branch, and the twelve 
slumbering Erinyes, slumped in their seats, set before him in an arc like a 
hunting net. Apollo, whom the Priestess has not seen but invoked, is there 
too, standing over Orestes. When Orestes has made his escape, Apollo 
withdraws, probably down one of the eisodoi, while Clytaemestra’s ghost 
arrives up the other.!? She retires at 139 the way she came, and Apollo 
reappears from his side at 179. At 234 he withdraws for the second time, 
while the Erinyes go off on the other side, in the same direction as Cly- 
taemestra. 


11) Two instances of scene-change are attested for Sophocles, none for Euripides. See 
Taplin 378. 

12 ] agree with Taplin 364. that Hermes, whom Apollo addresses in 89, is not present 
as a visible figure. 
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When Orestes arrives at Athens he takes refuge at Athena’s ancient statue, 
as at Delphi he took refuge at the omphalos. Presumably scene-shifters have 
set the statue in place.!? The statue is at Athena’s temple (242 δῶμα καὶ 
βρέτας τὸ σόν, cf. 439f., 474, 669), and almost certainly inside it, since it 
must be identified with the xoanon housed in the old temple of Athena 
Polias later to be incorporated in the Erechtheum. There is no reference to 
anyone going in or out through the temple door, and hence no ground for 
supposing a temple front to be visible. After the stasimon 490-565 everyone 
is on the Areopagus (685 ff.), and in the rest of the play there is no hint of 
the presence of a building, unless the engagement of Athena’s temple 
servants at 1024 implies that the final procession sets out from the temple. 

Thus the conventional assumption ofa fixed skene fagade, besides creating 
impossible difficulties for the staging of the Delphic portion of the play, 
remains awkward for the Athenian portion and is devoid of any textual 
support in it. The hypothesis of a movable fagade not attached to the actors’ 
booths, on the other hand, allows us to explain the staging in a natural and 
straightforward way throughout, in perfect conformity to the indications 
of the text. The lack of any mention of such a device in ancient sources is 
no obstacle to the hypothesis. If it only existed during a short transitional 
period, it was likely to be soon forgotten; and we know that the ancient 
sources generally fail to see beyond the theatrical practices of their own 
times. It is the evidence of the plays themselves that counts. 

Now if the evidence of Eumenides in particular suggests that Aeschylus 
used a movable building-fagade in this play, we shall have to take stock of 
the possibility that he used it in other plays too. It immediately solves a 
problem in Choephoroi: the presence of the palace in the second part of the 
play, when the first part takes place at Agamemnon’s tomb, some distance 
away. The details of the palace set are somewhat obscure: the doors at which 
Orestes knocks are those of an outer courtyard (561, 653), and later we 
witness an encounter between him, emerging with Pylades from the men’s 
quarters, and Clytaemestra emerging from the women’s (877 ff.). So the 
audience sees at different times (a) what is far away from the palace, (b) 
what is near it but outside the courtyard enclosure, and (c) what is inside 
the courtyard. And we must add (4) what is inside the house, when Orestes 
displays the corpses (973 ff.). The ekkyklema may be invoked for (4), but 
does not help with the other changes of viewpoint. Movable screens will 
help a great deal. 


13) If the statue was visible during the Delphic scenes, representing the Pallas Pronaia 
mentioned in 21, it might have stayed where it was. But the omphalos must have been 
removed anyway. 
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We have seen in earlier chapters that there were at least two other trilogies 
in which there is some reason to think that a building occupied the stage in 
one play and was absent in another. I refer to the Lycurgeia (p. 48) and 
the Danaid trilogy (p. 170). This may not seem to call for the movable 
screen as urgently as do the shifts within Choephoroi and Eumenides. But 
what is the alternative? We cannot suppose that the skene was repainted 
between plays. One might suppose that the painted house-front was there 
all the time but ignored when irrelevant. Yet it is difficult to imagine 
Supplices or Bassarai actually being performed in front of so incongruous a 
backdrop. 

Having taken the argument thus far, we ought not to leave it without 
raising the question whether it can be extended to cover the disclosures of 
indoor scenes at Ag. 1372 and Cho. 973. The two passages are very similar. 
In both cases what becomes visible is a character standing over two dead 
bodies, with one or two other accoutrements (bath and bathrobe in Ag., 
the robe again in Cho.). The revelations are commonly held to be done 
with the ekkyklema, though there are other views.'* 

It would certainly be economical to use the same explanation for these 
scenes as for the revelation of the interior of Apollo’s temple. On the other 
hand, total removal of the house front may seem a drastic expedient when 
it is only a small tableau that is to be displayed, something that could in 
principle be propelled through the doorway, as opposed to the scene in 
Eumenides which involves the whole chorus. And whereas in Eumenides, 
after the transition, chorus and characters are all treated as being inside the 
temple, in the other two plays it is doubtful whether the chorus can be 
considered to have entered the house. A case can be made for it in 
Agamemnon: the Elders’ debate in 1348-1371 does end with a consensus that 
they should find out for themselves what has happened in the palace'°, and 
the next moment it is before their eyes. Hence Wecklein and Wilamowitz’ 
take it that they are supposed to have gone inside, though Wecklein still 
assumes use of the ekkyklema and Wilamowitz a throwing open of the 
doors with Clytaemestra taking a couple of steps forward.'® For the rest of 


19) See Taplin 325f., 357, 442£., who prefers to suppose that the bodies and stage 
properties were brought on by stagehands. 

15) This is, at any rate, how I read 1362-1371, taking the references to attaining 
certainty as variants on 1350. ἐμπεσεῖν καὶ πρᾶγμ᾽ ἐλέγχειν. Some critics, however, 
understand them to mean ‘wait and see’ (Winnington-Ingram, CQ 4 [1954] 30 = Studies 
in Aeschylus [1983] 215; G. Wills, HSCP 67 [1963] 255-262; Taplin 324. 

16) Wecklein ad loc. ‘nach diesen Worten tritt der Chor von der Orchestra auf die 
Bühne und da durch das Ekkyklem das Zimmer auf die Bühne gerollt wird, so bedeutet 
das für die Illusion dasselbe wie wenn der Chor in den Palast hineinträte. In gleicher 
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the play the Elders are in unobstructed communication with Clytaemestra, 
with the bodies in view, but as to whether they are supposed to be inside 
the house or not, there is not the slightest clue, and we may doubt whether 
it is a meaningful question. In the Choephoroi passage there is no motive at 
all for the chorus to go into the house and no suggestion that they propose 
to do so. On the contrary, in 965 (reading πρόμος, cf. p.260) they look 
forward to Orestes coming out. We cannot use the argument that Orestes 
calls on the sun to witness the scene (Taplin 357), since 986 is interpolated, 
and the god he refers to is Zeus. But even for Zeus a display in the open 
air is more appropriate than one indoors. 

I incline, therefore, to leave the palace-front in place at Ag. 1372 and 
Cho. 973 and to abide by the usual hypothesis that the ekkyklema was used 
to bring the murder-tableaux into view — just the kind of exhibition for 
which it was typically used in post-Aeschylean tragedy. The alternative 
favoured by Taplin, that bodies, bath, etc. were all carried forward by 
stagehands, would be comparatively cumbersome in practice and would 
surely destroy any illusion that the bodies were being seen where they fell. 
I have suggested on p.22 an origin for the ekkyklema convention which 
presupposes a continuity of usage between tragedy without and with stage 
sets. 


43-45 ἐλαίας 9° ὑψιγέννητον κλάδον 
λήνει μεγίστωι σωφρόνως ἐστεμμένον, 
ἀργῆτι μαλλῶι. 


μεγίστωι has often been suspected, and is indeed hard to make any sense of. 
Afivog, in its later appearances in Greek!’, means ‘tuft of wool’, and that is 
certainly its meaning here too. But one cannot see any reason why Orestes 
should have embellished his olive-branch with a larger tuft of wool than 
normal, or why, if he did, such excess should justify or even tolerate the 
adverb owpoövoc.!? The only emendations worth mention are χτενιστῶι 
Hartung, γεμιστὸν Davies, ϑεμιστῶι Diggle (unpublished). I would prefer 


Weise heisst es Soph. Ai. 329 ἀρήξατ᾽ εἰσελϑόντες, während in Wirklichkeit Aias 
durch das Ekkyklem im Innern des Zeltes sichtbar wird.’ Wilamowitz, Interpr. 175 ‘die 
Mehrzahl des Chores hat sich dafür entschieden, in das Haus zu stürmen; nach dem 
Willen des Dichters soll das also geschehen ... Die Choreuten stürmen wirklich auf die 
Tür zu, reissen sie auf, und ihnen und dem Publikum bietet sich drinnen der Anblick 
der entsetzlichen Gruppe, vor dem sie zurückprallen.’ 

IN A.R. 4.173, 177, Call. Supp. Hell. 257.6 (=?) fr. 722 Pf., Nic. Al. 452, Dion. Bass. 
fr. 9" 20 Heitsch, Nonn. D. 6.146. 

18) According to Wecklein, it is only an apparent contradiction, ‘weil hier die Grösse 
(die Länge der wollenen Binden) ein Kennzeichen der Unterwürfigkeit ist’. 
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μεριστῶι, ‘divided’, i.e. with the strands of wool separated and separately‘ 
tied round the branch. 


85-87 OP. ἄναξ Ἄπολλον, οἶσϑα μὲν τὸ μὴ ἀδικεῖν: 
+64 ff. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐπίστᾶι, καὶ τὸ μὴ ἀμελεῖν μάϑε. 
σϑένος δὲ ποιεῖν εὖ φερέγγυον τὸ σόν. 
ΑΠ. οὔτοι προδώσω, κτλ. 


The main reasons for adopting Burges’s transposition of 85-87 are well put 
by Blass in his commentary, p. 77: 


Wie überliefert ist, muss man eine derartige Bitte des Orestes [sc. as 
85-87] als geschehen voraussetzen; denn sonst könnte Apollon nicht so 
anfangen wie er anfängt. Schlimmer ist, dass Orestes’ Worte jetzt so 
klingen, als hätte der Gott noch gar keine Fürsorge verheissen, und 
wiederum dieser nimmt in dem, was er weiter sagt, auf die Bitte keines- 
wegs mit einer neuen Verheissung Bezug, sondern der erste Vers: μὴ 
φόβος σε νικάτω φρένας schärft das ein, was er selbst zuletzt gesagt 
hat. Also was Orestes sagt, ist jetzt nichts als unnütze und einflusslose 
Unterbrechung. Stellt man aber um, so führt die schon den Zuschauern 
bezeichnete Person des Orestes die noch nicht als anwesend bezeichnete 
des Apollon regelrecht ein: ἄναξ "᾿Απολλον. 


These are all excellent points, and Taplin 363f. adds a further weighty 
consideration: the abnormality (for tragedy) of opening a scene with two 
characters in mid conversation, with the first heard words implying that 
others have preceded. 

Taplin, however, feels that the transposition leaves 88, μέμνησο, μὴ φόβος 
σε νικάτω φρένας, very isolated, and that it might be better, with Maas, to 
transpose this line also. Maas proposed putting it between 87 and 64, while 
Dawe, Collation 187 (approved by A.L. Brown, JHS 102 [1982] 29 n. 20), 
suggests putting it between 83 and 84. I do not find either of these ideas 
persuasive. With Maas’s arrangement μέμνησο has nothing to refer back 
to!?; Blass (above) had pointed out the line’s function of summing up 64-84. 
Dawe’s arrangement destroys the logic of 84, καὶ γὰρ κτανεῖν σ᾽ ἔπεισα 
μητρῶιον δέμας. The connection is ‘I will find the means to deliver you from 
this suffering, for your killing of your mother also was at my instigation’. 

One further point worth noting is that with the transposition of 85-87, 
the scene begins with the vocative ἄναξ Ἄπολλον, and this is closely parallel 
to the beginning ofthe Athenian scene with ἄνασσ᾽ ᾿Αϑάνα (235) and Orestes’ 
appeal to her. 


19) C£. Taplin 364 n.2. 
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67-74. 1 would draw attention to two details of the punctuation of this 
passage in my edition. I print dashes after 67 and 73, in the hope of making 
it apparent to the eye that 67, “and at present these insatiable ones are 
captive, as you see’, is answered by 74, ‘but nevertheless you must flee’, the 
intervening lines being digressive. And in 68f. I punctuate ai κατάπτυστοι, 
κόραι γραῖαι, παλαιαὶ παῖδες. To take ai κατάπτυστοι κόραι together, as 
most editors do, may seem at first sight the more natural way to read the 
line. But κόραι only has point as part of the oxymoron κόραι γραῖαι (cf. 
Prom. 794 αἱ Φορκίδες ... önvarai κόραι, alluding to their name Γραῖαι, and 
Lyc. 585 γηραιαὶ κόραι, of the Moirai), which is immediately re-stated in 
παλαιαὶ παῖδες. With the comma after κόραι, γραῖαι is left awkwardly on 
its own in competition with παλαιαΐί. 


95-102 ἐγὼ δ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν ὧδ᾽ ἀπητιμασμένη 
ἄλλοισιν ἐν νεκροῖσιν, ὧν μὲν ἔκτανον 
ὄνειδος ἐν φϑιτοῖσιν οὐκ ἐκλείπεται, 
αἰσχρῶς δ᾽ ἀλῶμαι, προυννέπω δ᾽ ὕμιν ὅτι 
ἔχω μεγίστην αἰτίαν κείνων ὕπο, 

100 παϑοῦσα δ᾽ οὕτω δεινὰ πρὸς τῶν φιλτάτων 
οὐδεὶς ὑπέρ μου δαιμόνων μηνίεται 


κατασφαγείσης πρὸς χερῶν μητροχκτόνων. 
96 ὧν Tyrwhitt ex Σ (ὑπὲρ ὦν): ὡς codd. 99 ὕπερ Weil 


Here too, appropriate punctuation is essential for the understanding of the 
passage, which has not generally been attained. The μέν in 96 is usually 
taken as being answered by the δέ in 100, with προυννέπω 8’ — κείνων ὕπο 
merely reinforcing ὄνειδος οὐκ ἐκλείπεται. The sense is then, in outline, 
‘Being so neglected by you among the other dead, I am the object of 
continuing reproach for the murder I committed, and I wander in disgrace 
(and let me tell you, they blame me most of all); but although I have been 
so badly treated by my family, no divinity is wroth on my behalf”. This is 
unsatisfactory on several counts: 

(1) ἄλλοισιν ἐν νεκροῖσιν is not well taken as qualifying ἀπητιμασμένῃ. 
It is in the upper world that the Erinyes are remiss. The phrase should rather 
be taken as introducing the following statement of Clytaemestra’s standing 
among the dead. But in that case, in view of its position, it must be valid 
not only for the μέν clause but also, and more importantly, for the balancing 
δέ clause. Yet it does not cohere well with 100f. 

(ii) It is hard to see the point of προυννέπω δ᾽ — κείνων ὕπο, if it is merely 
a more emphatic equivalent of 97. 

(ii) After 95 we expect to hear a consequence of the Erinyes’ failure to 
avenge Clytaemestra. The opprobrium she suffers for her own crimes is 
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not such a consequence, as it would affect her in any case. The consequence 
is to be sought in the δέ clause. But 101 fails to produce it, being nothing 
but a reformulation ofthe complaint that no vengeance is forthcoming. 

Logical coherence is achieved (though grammatical anacolutha remain) 
if we take the μέν of 96 as being answered by the second δέ in 98, and the 
αἰτίαν of 99 as being explained in 100-102, which are attached in a paratactic 
construction where we might have expected a örı.?? The ὄνειδος of 97 is 
not identical with but, on the contrary, opposed to the μεγίστη αἰτία of 99. 
‘Being so neglected by you, my position among the other dead is that, 
while there is no cessation of reproach for the murders I committed, and I 
wander in disgrace (because of that), let me tell you that their worst charge 
against me is that, despite my having been so monstrously treated by my 
own kin, no divinity is prepared to be wroth on my behalf.’ 

Weil’s ὕπερ in 99 is worth considering, though not his interpretation of 
the sentence (‘profiteor me vos praecipue de illis rebus culpare’). With ὕπερ, 
we would take κείνων as referring back to the remoter antecedent, i.c. 95 ὑφ᾽ 
ὑμῶν ὧδ᾽ ἀπητιμασμένη. This would perhaps make the paratactic addition of 
100 f. easier. 


103-105 ὅρα δὲ πληγὰς τάσδε καρδίαι σέϑεν: 
εὕδουσα γὰρ φρὴν ὄμμασιν λαμπρύνεται. 
{ἐν ἡμέραι δὲ μοῖρ᾽ ἀπρόσκοπος βροτῶν.} 


There can be no doubt that 105 is interpolated. It is inapposite in no less 
than three respects: it belongs in a context where sleep is opposed to daytime, 
whereas the Erinyes are asleep during the day; it belongs in a context where 
the sleeper sees something of his future destiny; and it belongs in a context 
where the sleeper and his destiny are mortal. In all probability the line 
comes from some other tragedy in which someone reported or interpreted 
a dream seen the previous night or on some earlier occasion. 

There is a little room for doubt as to the authenticity of 104. Lloyd-Jones 
in the note to his translation writes that although it might be genuine, ‘I 
am inclined to think that it came from the same context as (105) and that 
both were jotted down in the margin by some reader as a parallel passage, 
then included in the text by mistake’.?! However, the idea that the Erinys 


20) So sch. 99ab καὶ σφαγεῖσα αἰτιῶμαι ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν τῶν περὶ ᾿Αγαμέμνονα. = sch. 
vet. in T σφαγεῖσα, φησίν, αἰτιῶμαι παρ᾽ ἐκείνων ὡς ὑπὸ τοῦ Ὀρέστου τοῦ 
ἡμετέρου υἱοῦ ἀνηιρέϑην. 

21) Wecklein and others after him attribute the condemnation οὗ 104f. to Schütz. In 
fact Schütz suspected all three of the lines 103-105. Linwood, without referring to 
Schütz, suspected 104-105, while Prien, Rh. Mus. 6 (1848) 177, condemned 105 alone. 
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will be able to see in her sleep the wounds that Clytaemestra is displaying 
is not so self-evident that καρδίαι σέϑεν at once justifies it. I would expect 
Aeschylus to provide a further explanation of the kind given by 104, and 
the line fits perfectly in that function. 


127. “Yrvog Πόνος te, κύριοι ξυνωμόται, 
δεινῆς δρακαίνης ἐξεκήραναν μένος. 


κύριοι seems to me difficult, though no one appears to have queried it. 
Translations such as ‘proprii’ (Stanley), ‘licensed’ (Verrall), ‘empowered’ 
(Headlam), “fit” (Sidgwick, Smyth), ‘geautoriseerde’ (Groeneboom), “legi- 
timi’ (Italie) are lexically acceptable but contextually problematic. Conspir- 
ators’ activities are normally unauthorized, and certainly here Clytaemestra 
cannot mean to acknowledge the effects of Sleep and Toil as legitimate and 
proper. Better sense is given by such renderings as ‘wonted’ (Davies), 
‘strong’ (Thomson), ‘powerful’ (Lloyd-Jones), but it is doubtful whether 
χύριος can bear such meanings. Perhaps Verrall’s explanation, ‘Sleep and 
Toil, since they work unresisted, are like conspirators approved by the 
government’, is somewhere near the truth; that is, they have control of the 
matter, they are ‘ihrer Wirkung mächtig’ (Blass). I have left the word 
in the text, with misgivings, while suggesting the possibility of xaigıoı, 
‘conspiring opportunely’. 


143-146 ἰοὺ ἰού nund&: ἐπάϑομεν, φίλαι — 
ἦ πολλὰ δὴ παϑοῦσα καὶ μάτην ἐγώ -- 
ἐπάϑομεν πάϑος δυσακές, ἢ πόποι. 


πολλὰ καὶ μάτην παϑοῦσα is an odd expression, firstly because it is so vague, 
πάσχειν being used indifferently of good and bad experiences, and secondly 
because μάτην implies active endeavour, the contrary of πάσχειν. Obviously 
παϑοῦσα may be a corruption due to παϑ- in the preceding and following 
lines. Heyse’s καμοῦσα is on the right lines. But I prefer novoöca. A present 
participle is appropriate because the toil is not finished; and πονοῦσα was 
perhaps more liable than καμοῦσα to suffer the corruption. 


175-178 ὑπὸ δὲ γᾶν φυγὼν οὔποτ᾽ ἐλευϑεροῦται, 
ποτιτρόπαιος ὧν δ᾽ ἕτερον ἐν κάρᾶι 
μιάστορ᾽ Τέκείνουΐ πάσεται. 
Sch. &v ἐναγὴς ἐν τῶι κάραι ἑαυτοῦ ἕτερον μιάστορα λήψεται, καὶ οἱ ἐξ αὐτοῦ 
δίκας ἡμῖν δώσουσιν. 
178 should be ia δ; ἐκείνου, therefore, stands where there should θὲ --ὐ -. 
It is not clear whether the scholiast read &xeivov or something else. His last 
phrase may be an expansion designed to explain the meaning of the ἕτερος 
MIACT@R. 
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If &xeivov is a graphic corruption, Kirchhoff’s εἶσιν οὗ (adopted by Blass, 
Wilamowitz, Murray, Groeneboom, Page, among others) is an appealing 
solution (IC=K), even if it is not altogether clear why further mention of 
a move is needed after ὑπὸ δὲ γᾶν φυγών. But it is just as likely that ἐκείνου 
is a gloss. Zakas’ Exyovov (much better than Wecklein’s tentative ἐχγόνου) 
deserves consideration; it might account both for ἐκείνου as a gloss and for 
the scholium. But why should Aeschylus conceive the substitute miastor, 
the one that will infect Orestes in Hades, as a son of the first, the one 
dispelled by Apollo’s purification? It is not generated by it in the way that, 
for example, τὸ δυσσεβὲς ἔργον μετὰ μὲν πλείονα τίκτει, σφετέραι δ᾽ εἰκότα 
γένναι (Ag. 758-760); it simply succeeds in its place. 

There can be no certainty until we get a papyrus. Meanwhile I offer as 
another possibility ἀντὶ τοῦ, ‘instead of that one’. ἐκείνου could be a gloss 
on τοῦ. 


237-239 οὐ προστρόπαιον οὐδ᾽ ἀφοίβαντον χέρα, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀμβλὺν ἤδη προστετριμμένον τε πρὸς 
ἄλλοισιν οἴκοις καὶ πορεύμασιν βροτῶν. 


πορεύμασιν βροτῶν (‘travelled paths of men’, Verrall) is an unusual expres- 
sion, and the parallel passage, 451 f. πάλαι πρὸς ἄλλοις ταῦτ᾽ ἀφιερώμεϑα | 
οἴκοισι, καὶ βοτοῖσι καὶ δυτοῖς πόροις, indicates that a reference to purifica- 
tory animal sacrifice would be in place. So perhaps προϑύμασιν βοτῶν. 
Herwerden already thought of βοτῶν, and Blaydes used it in two of his 
conjectures. The word is often corrupted to βροτ-: so in 450 (τ), 452 (GFE), 
907 (2), Il. 18.521 (three papyri). 


254-257 ὅρα ὅρα μάλ᾽ αὖ: Τλεύσσετοντ πάνται, 
μὴ λάϑηι φύγδα βὰς {ὁ} ματροφόνος ἀτίτας. 


λεύσσε τον (τον in ras. ampliore) M: λεῦσσε τὸν τ πάνται Μ᾽ πάντα Mr 


The first line (= 254-255) should presumably consist of two dochmiacs. 
Since the early nineteenth century”? it has been usual to include μή in the 
second one, λεύσσετε (or λεῦσσέ τε) πάντα (or -aı) μή, so that λάϑηι φύγδα 
Bag becomes a third dochmius and ματροφόνος ἀτίτας a fourth. This is, 
however, against the manuscript colometry, according to which 256f. 
consist, plausibly enough, of two cretics + dochmius. Preference should be 
given to a solution which makes a dochmius out of λεύσσετον nävralı). 


22) Seidler, De versibus dochmiacis (1811-12) 42, after Wakefield. Exceptions are Weil 
(1861) and Blass. 
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After ὅρα, the singular λεῦσσε is surely necessary.?” The adverbial πάνται 
is at least highly probable, being difficilior lectio as against πάντα, and sup- 
ported by the parallels of Soph. O.C. 121f. FAebooat’ abrövt προσδέρκου, 
προσπεύϑου πανταχῆι, Eur. I.A. 144f. πάντηι δὲ πόρον σχιστὸν ἀμείβων 
λεῦσσε, φυλάσσου μή τίς σε λάϑηι κτλ., Ar. Thesm. 665 πανταχῆι δὲ ὀῖψον 
ὄμμα. ᾿ 

The pattern of our dochmius, then, is λεῦσσε ὦ -- πάνται. It must be 
significant that M? had something long enough for two syllables after 
λεύσσε. Blass supposes that it had λεύσσετετον, which he interprets as 
λεῦσσέ te τὸν. But then surely the corrector would simply have erased the 
τε, not erased τε τον and rewritten τὸν over the erasure. In any case ὅρα... 
λεῦσσε is much better with asyndeton in this sort of context; cf. Ο. Ο. 121 
quoted above. And it is very doubtful whether λεύσσειν can mean ‘look 
for’; see Jebb on O.C. l.c. 

I restore λεῦσσε τόπον, ‘survey the area’. Cf. Soph. EI. 899 πάντ᾽ ἐδερ- 
κόμην τόπον, Aj. 868 f. (the searching chorus) räı γὰρ οὐκ ἔβαν ἐγώ; κοὐδεὶς 
ἐπίσταταί ne Fovunageivt τόπος, Ph. 40, 204, Ar. Thesm. 663 f. εἴα νῦν ἴχνευε 
καὶ μάτευε ταχὺ πάντ᾽, εἴ τις ἐν τόποις ἑδραῖος ἄλλος αὖ λέληϑεν ὦν. 


328-331 ἐπὶ δὲ τῶι τεϑυμένωι 
τόδε μέλος, παρακοπά, 
παραφορά, φρενοδαλής 
ὕμνος ἐξ Ἐρινύων. 


If we leave the sentence without a verb expressed, we must accent ἔπι with 
M.E. Hirst, CR 40 (1926) 151, and compare 393 ἔπι δέ μοι γέρας παλαιόν. 
It will be similar to the use of ἔπεστι in 543 ποινὰ γὰρ ἐπέσται. 

A more vivid sense, however, could easily be obtained by leaving ἐπὶ as 
a procliticand changing ἐξ in 331 to ἄιξ᾽. Cf. διάιττω of sound, Prom. 133, 
and of news, Eur. I. A. 426. If Aeschylus wrote ἐπὶ ... ἄιξε, though, he was 
not thinking of the transmission of sound but rather of a swift assault on 
the victim. 


335-337 ϑνατῶν 
τοῖσιν αὐτουργίαι {ζξύμπας ὠσινζ μάταιοι. 


αὐτουργίαις ΩΣ: corr. Turnebus ὦσιν Μ: ὦσι(ν) τ 


There is no doubt that ξύμπας woıv represents ἃ subjunctive verb that has 
been erroneously divided into two words. Turnebus wrote ξυμπέσωσιν, 


2) Even if 1800 ϑεᾶσϑε were the right reading at Ar. Ach. 366, it would be a special 
case, as ἰδού was fossilized. 
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and most editors have been content with this. But as the examples in LS] 
s.v. συμπίπτω show, this verb would suggest that the foolish crimes were 
mere contingencies that came upon their perpetrators from outside, as if by 
chance.?* This objection is not overcome, as Blass thinks, by reading toi 
σὺν (Meineke) and retaining the manuscripts’ dative αὐτουργίαις. 

Other conjectures include ξυμπαρῶσιν (Weyrauch; flat); ξυμπνέωσιν 
(Zakas; cf. Ag. 187, 219, which passages however would favour having the 
sinners as subject); ξυμπλέωσιν (Latte, ARW 20 [1920/21] 273 = Kl. Schr. 
17, cl. Sept. 769, Ag. 1005 f.; and cf. Eum. 553-565); and ξυντακῶσιν (Scheer). 
Scheer’s gives the best sense, and I quote his note?°: ‘Aber auch jenes [sc. 
ξυμπέσωσιν] ist dem Gedanken fremd, der ein Wort wie “unauslöschlich 
anhaftet” verlangt, wie Ag. 1566 χεκόλληται γένος πρὸς ἄται. Soph. Tr. 
836 δεινοτάτωι μὲν ὕδρας προστετακὼς φάσματι, wo προστεταχώς (8. d. 
Erkl.) jedenfalls gesichert ist. Darnach wird man hier ξυνταχῶσιν wiederher- 
stellen.’ 

But we can improve on this by writing ξυμπαγῶσιν. It is closer to what 
is transmitted — very close indeed, T=C - and it conveys the idea of 
adhesion more accurately, since ξυντήκομαι has the unwanted connotation 
of fusion. Cf. Cho. 67 τίτας φόνος πέπηγεν οὐ διαρρύδαν, and from the same 
sphere of imagery Eum. 494. πάντας ἤδη τόδ᾽ ἔργον εὐχερείαι ξυναρμόσει 
βροτούς. 


408--412 τίνες ποτ᾽ ἐστέ; πᾶσι δ᾽ εἰς κοινὸν λέγω, 
βρέτας τε τοὐμὸν τῶιδ᾽ ἐφημένωι ξένωι 
410 ὑμᾶς 9° ὁμοίας οὐδενὶ σπαρτῶν γένει, 
οὔτ᾽ ἐν ϑεᾶσι πρὸς ϑεῶν ὁρωμέναις, 
οὔτ᾽ οὖν βροτείοις ἐμφερεῖς μορφώμασιν. 


410 ὁμοίως τ 


After 409 another dative, referring to the Erinyes, is clearly required.?® 
Portus obtained it by writing ὑμῖν 9° ὁμοίαις in 410; but this expedient 
breaks down when we arrive at ἐμφερεῖς in 412, which presupposes an 
antecedent accusative (or nominative). Some scholars have accepted the 


2) Noted by Weil (1861): “Temere: nam ita Furiae dicerentur ea scelera ulcisci quae 
casu hominibus accidunt’, and Blass, who justly criticizes Weil’s solution τοί vıv (sc. 
Μοῖραν) αὐτουργίαις ξυμπατῶσιν. 

25) Studien zu den Dramen des Aeschylos (1914) 24. 

26) Cf. Prom. 844 τὰ λοιπὰ δ᾽ ὑμῖν τῆιδέ τ᾽ εἰς κοινὸν φράσω. Blass’s brief note 
(following the old explanation of Abresch and Schütz), ‘Übergang in den Akkusativ, 
der bei λέγω ebenso gut möglich ist (σέ τοι λέγω Ch. 456); der Dativ wäre 412 
unbequem geworden’, does not offer a satisfactory answer. 
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ὑμῖν 9° while dealing differently with öyoiag/-wg so as to set the syntax on 
a new track: ὁμοιοῦσ᾽ Musgrave, Weil; ὁμοιῷ δ᾽ Harberton; ὁμοῖαι δ᾽ (sc. 
ἐστέ) Page. Page’s conjecture is the most acceptable of these, as a part of 
the verb ὁμοιῷ would not go well with the following ἐμφερεῖς; in any case, 
the verb is not found in the active in the sense “liken, compare’ before the 
New Testament. 

Perhaps a preferable solution to Page’s is to assume the loss after 409 of 
a verse beginning ὑμῖν te, which a copyist might easily have passed over 
(homoearchon). This verse would have contained the beginning of a new 
sentence, giving the accusatives in 410-412 their construction. Adopting 
Linwood’s δ᾽ for 9’ in 410, I supplement e.g. 


(ὑμῖν τε. τόνδε μὲν γὰρ ἐν ξένοις λέγω, 
ὑμᾶς δ᾽ ὁμοίας κτλ. 


Athena has called Orestes ἃ ξένος, and he is recognizable as a member of 
the familiar class of strangers arriving from foreign parts. The Erinyes, on 
the other hand, are so outlandish in appearance that they do not immediately 
seem to fit into any of the world’s social categories. 


425-427 ΧΟ. φονεὺς γὰρ εἶναι μητρὸς ἠξιώσατο. 
ΑΘ. ἄλλης ἀνάγκης, ἤ τινος τρέων κότον; 
ΧΟ. ποῦ γὰρ τοσοῦτον κέντρον ὡς μητροχτονεῖν; 


426 ἤ τ: οὔ Μ et sch. 465 τίνος G 


Athena’s question must mean, in general terms, ‘Did he make a free choice 
to commit this deed, or was he compelled by fear of someone’s wrath?’? 
The Erinys’ reply may be paraphrased, ‘(No, he was not compelled,) for 
what stimulus could there be strong enough to force one to commit matri- 
cide?’ 

ἄλλης ἀνάγκης has no construction. It cannot depend on κότον, as Schütz 
and many others take it?®, because ἀνάγκη is too impersonal a term to have 
a wrath ascribed to it.??” Linwood’s idea of a genitive absolute, as if οὔσης 
were present, is untenable. Others have resorted to emendations such as 
ἄλλαις ἀνάγκαις (Bothe, Wilamowitz) or ἀλλ᾽ ἧ᾽ξ ἀνάγκης (Blass, Groene- 


2) It amounts to the same thing whether we read ἤ τινος or οὔτινος. ἤ τινος seems 
better. ΟΕ Ag. 549 ἔτρεις τινάς; 

28) So Wecklein: ‘ohne von anderer Seite kommenden Zwang, der ihn mit Groll 
bedrohte, zu fürchten?’ Similarly Schoemann, Paley, Davies, Verrall, Headlam, Murray, 
and apparently Hermann and Wilamowitz. 

29) ΟΕ. Blass: ‘Das bei A. sehr häufige κότος ist nur Ch. 593 αἰγίδων κότον nicht auf 
eine Person bezogen.’ 
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boom, Page). The trouble with these is that they make ‘compulsion’ or 
‘other compulsions’ the alternative to ‘fearing someone’s wrath’, whereas 
the alternative we want is non-compulsion, voluntary action. There are 
other conjectures that do introduce this alternative (ἄτερϑ᾽ ἀνάγκης New- 
man, ἄνευ δ᾽ ἀνάγκης κοὔτινος F. W. Schmidt), or imply it by identifying 
the compulsion with the fear of wrath (ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ἀνάγκης καί τινος Schmidt 
again), ζευχϑεὶς ἀνάγκαις or ἁλοὺς (Naber) ἀνάγκηι καί τινος Blaydes), but 
they depart too far from what is transmitted. 

The requisite sense can be achieved more neatly by writing ἀδμὴς ἀνάγκης 
ἤ τινος (AAMHC: AAAHC.). The genitive ἀνάγκης is construed with ἀδμής 
asin Bacchyl. fr. 23.1 ἀδμῆτες ἀεικελιᾶν νούσων. For the association of roots 
cf. e.g. Il. 20.143 ἀναγκαίηφι δαμέντας, h.Ap. 543, Bacchyl. fr. 20A.19f. 


436-446 ΑΘ. τί πρὸς τάδ᾽ εἰπεῖν ὦ ξέν᾽ Ev μέρει ϑέλεις; 
λέξας δὲ χώραν καὶ γένος καὶ ξυμφοράς 
τὰς σάς, ἔπειτα τῶνδ᾽ ἀμυνάϑου ψόγον, 
εἴπερ πεποιϑὼς τῆι δίκηι βρέτας τόδε 

440 ἦσαι φυλάσσων ἑστίας ἁμῆς πέλας 
σεμνὸς προσίκτωρ ἐν τρόποις Ἰξίονος. 
τούτοις ἀμείβου πᾶσιν εὐμαϑές τί μοι. 

OP. ἄνασσ᾽ ᾿Αϑάνα, πρῶτον ἐκ τῶν ὑστάτων 
τῶν σῶν ἐπῶν μέλημ᾽ ἀφαιρήσω μέγα. 

445 οὐχ εἰμὶ προστρόπαιος, οὐδ᾽ ἔχων μύσος 
πρὸς χειρὶ τἠμῆι τὸ σὸν ἐφεζόμην βρέτας. 

Sch. 4410 ὃν τρόπον κἀκεῖνος προσεκάϑητο τῶι ναῶι τοῦ Διὸς καϑαρισϑησό- 

μενος’ πρῶτος γὰρ Ἰξίων φόνον ποιήσας ἐκαϑαρίσϑη ὑπὸ Διός. 


In mentioning Ixion (cf. also 717£.) Aeschylus is no doubt remembering his 
own plays Perrhaibides and Ixion. Hesychius cites from Ixion the word 
ἱερείτην (= fr. 93) with the explanation καϑαρμοῦ δεομένην, ἱκέτιν, and 
this goes well with our scholium, which indicates that Ixion took up his 
suppliant position at Zeus’ temple in an unpurified state.” 

This is also implied by Orestes’ answer to Athena. At the end of her 
speech, he says, she has shown concern (which he is anxious to allay) that 
he may be crouching at her statue in an unpurified state, with pollution on 
his hands. Obviously he is referring to her mention of Ixion. But as the text 
stands, she appears to make his right of reply to the Erinyes’ accusations 
conditional upon his being able to rely on δίκῃ and (simultaneously) on his 


50) See also fr. 327, which is probably from Perrhaibides and anticipates Ixion’s purifica- 
tion by Zeus. 
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being in Ixion’s state. There is no hint that she is worried about his being 
still polluted, or that she finds the possibility abhorrent. And there seems 
to be something of a contradiction between πεποιϑὼς τῆι δίκηι ... σεμνὸς 
προσίκτωρ and ἐν τρόποις Ἰξίονος, because if Orestes were in Ixion’s state, 
speaking is just what he should not do, as he himself says almost immedi- 
ately, 448 ἄφϑογγον εἶναι τὸν παλαμναῖον νόμος κτλ. 

All this seems to me to call for the addition of a negative at the critical 
point: εἴπερ πεποιϑὼς τῆι δίκηι ... ἦσαι ... σεμνὸς προσίκτωρ, (μὴ ἐν 
τρόποις Ἰξίονος (μὴ ἐν in crasis as at Supp. 228). 

Is it coincidence that the scribe of M left a blank space (sufficient for six 
or seven letters) between προσίκτωρ and τρόποις, in which the corrector 
subsequently added the &v? Presumably there was in the exemplar at this 
place something hard to decipher (or just hard to scan?) — something longer 
than the preposition alone. 


470-472 τὸ πρᾶγμα μεῖζον ἤ τις οἴεται τόδε 
βροτὸς δικάζειν: οὐδὲ μὴν ἐμοὶ ϑέμις 
φόνου διαιρεῖν ὀξυμηνίτους δίκας. 


470 ἤ Portus: εἴ ΩΣ 471 βροτοῖσ M? 472 φόνους Ω: corr. Robortello 
ὀξυμηνίτου Ω: corr. Portus vel Auratus, cf. sch. et 48054. 


In the apparatus I suggest the possibility that the infinitives δικάζειν and 
διαιρεῖν have changed places; if so, φόνους can be retained in 472. For τὸ 
πρᾶγμα ... διαιρεῖν cf. 488 διαιρεῖν τοῦτο πρᾶγμα, 630 ψήφωι διαιρεῖν τοῦδε 
πράγματος πέρι; these are the only other places where Aeschylus uses the 
verb. For φόνους δικάζειν, with ὀξυμηνίτους δίκας in apposition, cf. 483 
φόνων δικαστάς and Supp. 230 f. κἀκεῖ δικάζει τἀμπλακήμαϑ᾽.... Ζεὺς ἄλλος 
ἐν καμοῦσιν ὑστάτας δίκας. 


482-489 ἐπεὶ δὲ πρᾶγμα δεῦρ᾽ ἀπέσκηψεν τόδε, 
φόνων δικαστάς, ὁρκίων αἱρουμένους 
ϑεσμόν, τὸν εἰς ἅπαντ᾽ ἐγὼ ϑήσω χρόνον, 


489 ὅρκον περῶντας μηδὲν ἔκδικον φρεσίν. 

485 ὑμεῖς δὲ μαρτύριά τε καὶ τεκμήρια 
καλεῖσϑ᾽, ἀρωγὰ τῆς δίκης ὁρκώματα: 
Ἀρίνασα δ᾽ ἀστῶν τῶν ἐμῶν τὰ βέλτατα 
ἥξω διαιρεῖν τοῦτο πρᾶγμ᾽ ἐτητύμως. 


489 post 488 Μ: post 485 τ ὅρκων M? Ögxov διδόντας Σ, unde πορόντας 
Hermann ἔκδικον Μ: ἔνδικοντ φρενί τ 


It is evident that at least one line, containing the verb that governed 483. 
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δικαστάς, is lost.?! Linwood, who was the first to see this, marked a lacuna 
directly after δικαστάς, suggesting e.g. {ἀντ᾽ ἐμοῦ καϑίσταμαι, | πιστούς, 
δικαίους 9°,). Hermann, adopting Portus’ conjecture ὁρκίους αἱρουμένη in 
483, put the lacuna after this phrase, proposing the not very felicitous 
supplement {σέβειν κελεύσω τῶν ἐμῶν ἀστῶν πόλιν» ϑεσμόν. A much better 
emendation of 483, however, had been found by the first-year undergradu- 
ate Conington in 1844: ὁρκίων αἰδουμένους (cf. 680, 710).?? This makes it 
virtually impossible to separate ὁρκίων from ϑεσμόν (cf. Ag. 1431 ὁρκίων 
ἐμῶν ϑέμιν, compared by Weil). There remain two alternatives to Linwood’s 
placing of the lacuna. It can be put after 482 (Weil), or after 484. I have 
preferred the latter on grounds of economy, because, as Iam about to argue, 
the floating verse ‘489’ probably also belongs between 484 and 485. 

In 485-486, after saying how she is going to organize things, Athena tells 
the disputants what preparations they must make. 487-488 look like her 
exit lines, confirming the purpose οὔ μεσ departure, looking forward to her 
return, and summing up her overriding objective: διαιρεῖν τοῦτο πρᾶγμ᾽ 
ἐτητύμως. 485-488 together seem to form a coherent sequence. 

The line numbered 489, and transmitted after 488 in M but after 485 in 
τ, clearly refers to the jurors, and should therefore have a connection either 
with 483 or with 487. The latter alternative is unattractive: the masculine 
περῶντας after ἀστῶν τὰ βέλτατα would be possible by an ad sensum construc- 
tion, but the line is awkward after 487 (Wecklein) and anticlimactic after 
488. It seems rather to belong in the same context as ὁρκίων αἰδουμένους 
ϑεσμόν. Wilamowitz and Murray plausibly took it to be one of the lines 
lost in the lacuna which has to be posited in that neighbourhood. Wilamo- 
witz put this after 483 following Hermann, Murray after 482 following 
Weil. But ‘489’ can hardly precede φόνων δικαστάς, while 483-484, as we 
have seen, cannot be separated from one another. So the only suitable place 
for the lacuna is after 484. And ‘489’ is too close in sense to 483. to follow 
484 immediately, as Srebrny has 11.251 have therefore marked the lacuna 
between 484 and 489 + 485-488. 

μηδέν in 489 probably qualifies ὅρκον περῶντας, ‘transgressing their oath 
in no detail’. It is then likely that ἔκδικον or ἔνδικον is to be altered to agree 
with φρεσίν (Musgrave). Otherwise μηδὲν ἔκδικον or ἔνδικον would have 


31) τὸν in 484 must be a relative; an article is impossible with ϑεσμόν, because it is a 
new and unknown one, unlike the ϑεσμὸν τὸν μοιρόκραντον Ex ϑεῶν δοϑέντα τέλεον 
of 391. 

32) Hermann could have discovered this (though not the young man’s name; see (Ὁ 
38 [1988] 555) in the addenda to Linwood’s edition, and αἰδουμένους was independently 
conjectured by Prien in Rh. Mus. 6 (1848) 192f. 

33. Critica et exegetica in Aeschylum (Torun 1950) 52-55. 
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to be governed by something in the preceding lost verse; but it is difficult 
to devise a plausible sentence on these lines. If the view I have taken is 
correct, the choice between ἐκδίκοις and ἐνδίκοις depends on whether this 
phrase is regarded as qualifying περῶντας with or without its negative. 
Eudixoıg seems to me more stylish. The circumstances that it is the rarer 
word, and the one given by M, also tend to tilt the balance this way. 


490-493 νῦν καταστροφαὶ νέων 
ϑεσμίων, εἰ κρατήσει δίκα Fxait βλάβα 
τοῦδε μητροκτόνου. 


K.J. Dover” has argued that 490 means ‘Now new institutions will be 
overthrown’, sc: Athena’s newly instituted court. This is accepted by Lloyd- 
Jones in his translation (‘Now is the ruin ofthe new covenant’), but it seems 
to me wholly incredible. For one thing, Athena has so far barely so much 
as adumbrated the nature of her new court. In 571 her ϑεσμοί are still to 
be proclaimed to the people, and they are finally set forth in 681-706. It 15 
too soon, at 490, for the Erinyes to speak of them as already established but 
in danger of collapse. Nor is it evident why, if Orestes is acquitted under 
the new procedure, this will signify the collapse of the procedure, however 
much it may seem to threaten the fabric of society. If Aeschylus had wanted 
the Erinyes to comment on Athena’s proposals, we might have expected 
something on the lines of “These new ϑέσμια are going to be very unreliable, 
if this matricide is going to be given a hearing on equal terms with us’. 

Arguing against the usual assumption that the chorus must somehow be 
deploring the supersession of traditional sanctions, Dover writes, ‘we should 
not be well advised here to use our knowledge of the conflict which is to 
develop after the verdict, the conflict between the young gods on one side 
and the old gods on the other’. He appears to overlook the fact that this 
conflict is just as real in the earlier part of the play: 150 νέος δὲ γραίας 
δαίμονας καϑιππάσω, 172f. βρότεα μὲν τίων, παλαιγενεῖς δὲ Μοίρας φϑίσας, 
321-327, 333-335. 

The development of the strophe, antistrophe, and second strophe 
(490-516) makes it abundantly clear that the Erinyes are talking about the 
overthrow of the old order as upheld by themselves, not of a new order: 
οὔτε γὰρ βροτοσκόπων μαινάδων τῶνδ᾽ ἐφέρψει κότος τις ἐργμάτων: πάντ᾽ 
ἐφήσω μόρον ... μηδέ τις κικληισκέτω ... “ὦ Aixa”, “ὦ ϑρόνοι᾽ τ’ 
“Ἐρινύων᾽. Exactly how this sense is to be got from νῶν καταστροφαὶ νέων 
ϑεσμίων is indeed debatable, and Dover’s remarks on the difficulty of it 
are fair enough. But that this is the requisite sense 15 certain. Meineke’s 


30 IHS 77 (1957) 230-232 = Greek and the Greeks (Collected Papers I, 1987) 161-165. 
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μεταστροφαί would be a good deal easier. However, in the context, and in 
the light of the previously established opposition of old and new, the 
audience may have had no trouble in understanding ‘Now we have an 
overturning consisting of new ϑέσμια᾽. 

In 492 responsion calls for δίκα ὦ - βλάβα, unless one admits that a 
syncopated iambic metron may respond with an unsyncopated one.?® What 
does the sense call for? δίκα seems to be acceptable, ‘this matricide’s cause/ 
claim’; a similar use of the word may be seen at Cho. 461, ἄρης ἄρει 
ξυμβαλεῖ, δίκαι δίκα. But ei κρατήσει βχάβα τοῦδε μητροκτόνου is more 
dubious. A genitive with βλάβη is normally objective, signifying the person 
or thing harmed (Ag. 1234, Eum. 859, fr. 252). One may cite for the contrary 
Soph. Ant. 1104 ϑεῶν ποδώκεις ... βλάβαι, Eur. Ion 520 ϑεοῦ τις ... βλάβη, 
but these are not really parallels for what we have here. Many editors read 
δίκα (te) καὶ βλάβα as a hendiadys, ‘the pernicious cause’. This is possible, 
but I do not find it fully convincing. It is not a much greater departure 
from the paradosis, and to my mind more satisfactory, to read δίκα, (öixag) 
(or Δίκας) BAaßa, “this matricide’s cause, injurious to justice’. (1 do not 
know how to reproduce the effect of the double δίκα in English.) For Δίκας 
βλάβα cf. Cho. 956 (Ainav) βλαπτομέναν, and Hes. Op. 258 and 283 cited 
in the note on that passage, p. 259. 


503-507 πεύσεται δ᾽ ἄλλος ἄλλοϑεν, προφω- 
νῶν τὰ τῶν πέλας κακά, 
505 λῆξιν ὑπόδυσίν τε μόχϑων, 
Τἄκε(σ)τ᾽ οὐ βέβαια τλά- 
μῶν δέ τις μάταν παρηγορεῖτ. 
505 ὑπόδοσίν Μ΄: sch. διαδοχήν 506 ἄχετ᾽ Μ: ἄκεστ᾽ τ 


‘Der Gebrauch von πεύσεται ist auffällig’, notes Wecklein rightly. He hesi- 
tates over his own conjecture σπεύσεται on account of the middle, but Ag. 
150 and Eum. 360 (as emended by Wilamowitz) provide good parallels for 
that, and we may adopt gratefully an emendation that so improves the sense 
and rids us of these people who mix proclamation with enquiry. 

In 505 ὑπόδυσιν seems to be the right word. Blass compared Od. 20.53 
κακῶν δ᾽ ὑποδύσεαι. ὑπόδοσις is unattested elsewhere, and unlikely for 
Aeschylus because the verb ὑποδίδωμι is not found before Aristotle. The 
gloss in M, διαδοχήν, resists explanation: Paley thought it presupposed 
ὑποδοχήν, but that gives no suitable sense. 


5) For this possibility see p. 109. 
36) Wecklein records Wieseler as having conjectured δίκας κακὰ βλάβα and Todt as 
having conjectured δίκαι δίκας βλάβα. 
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In 506 Schütz’s ἄκεά τ᾽ (effectively anticipated by Bourdelot with ἄκη 7’) 
can be accepted with confidence. This noun, however, cannot well be a 
further object of (σ)πεύσεται. The despairing citizens will be eager for 
remedies, certainly, but not for unreliable remedies. So we must look for 
another verb in the following words. nagnyogei cannot be construed with 
ἄχεα, and Blaydes’s change of τλάμων to τέμνων seems the best solution; 
for this verb in this connection see Fraenkel on Ag. 17 and Lloyd-Jones in 
Dionysiaca 48f. 

There are two too many syllables in 507, and it has long been seen that 
δέ τις must be deleted. The particle disrupts the sense, and the pronoun is 
inessential to it; they have apparently intruded from the scholium. 

This leaves the problem of nagnyogei. The verb itself is suitable with 
medical metaphor, as Thomson shows in his notes here and on Ag. 92-96. 
But we want a future, as in the whole passage 494-507. We cannot speak 
here of a ‘prophetic present’, as the Erinyes are warning and threatening, 
not prophesying in the sense ofrevealing the destined future. Ihave ventured 
nagnyogei<v) asan infinitive of purpose, taking the structure of the sentence 
to be σπεύσεται ... προφωνῶν ... ἄκεά τ᾽ οὐ βέβαια τέμνων. 


517-519 ἔσϑ᾽ ὅπου τὸ δεινὸν εὖ 
καὶ φρενῶν ἐπίσκοπον 
Τδειμαίνει  καϑήμενον. 


The great majority of editors adopt the old conjecture δεῖ μένειν, attracted, 
no doubt, by its closeness to what is transmitted. But dei is not appropriate 
in abstract philosophizing. It denotes what has to be done in a particular 
situation or in pursuit of a specified objective. Moreover, this reading 
involves making φρενῶν ἐπίσκοπον part of the articled phrase: ‘there are 
circumstances where that which is feared and sits keeping watch over the 
mind must abide firmly’, or ‘that which is feared and keeps watch over the 
mind must firmly remain sitting there’. But what is it that sits thus as an 
internal guard? It is not τὸ δεινόν, the object of fear, but that part of man’s 
consciousness which feels the fear, or the fear itself. Fear or confidence, in 
Aeschylean imagery, may occupy the ruler’s seat in the mind: Ag. 975 ff. 
τίπτε μοι τόδ᾽ ἐμπέδως δεῖμα προστατήριον καρδίας ... ποτᾶται ... οὐδ᾽ 
ἀποπτύσαι ... ϑάρσος εὐπειϑὲς ἵζει φρενὸς φίλον ϑρόνον; Read therefore 


καὶ φρενῶν ἐπίσκοπον 


dein’ ἄνω καϑήμενον, 
“there is a place for what is feared, and for fear sitting above and keeping 
watch on the mind’. For the juxtaposition of δεινόν and δεῖμα cf. Cho. 586 
δεινὰ δειμάτων ἄχη, and for ἄνω (connoting the position of control) Supp. 
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597 οὔτινος ἄνωϑεν ἡμένου σέβει κράτη, Ag. 183 σέλμα σεμνὸν ἡμένων with 
Fraenkel, Prom. 312f. ἀνωτέρω ϑακῶν ... Ζεύς. 

In 522£., where the manuscripts give τίς δὲ μηδὲν ἐν φάει καρδίαν ἀνα- 
τρέφων, the scholium λαμπρότητι, ὀρϑότητι φρενῶν may perhaps point to 
καρδίας (Canter), which is in any case desirable. ‘Nurturing his heart in the 
light’ is an unconvincing picture, and μηδέν would not be satisfactory as an 
equivalent of μή or μηδαμῶς. ‘In his heart’s light’, on the other hand, is 
appropriate, meaning ‘in his dreams’, when the mind 5665 by its own light 
(104, cf. Hclt. B26 = 48 M. ἄνϑρωπος ἐν εὐφρόνηι φάος ἅπτεται ἑωυτῶι 
{ano9avav} ἀποσβεσϑεὶς ὄψεις), and when suppressed fear and anxiety 
manifest themselves (e.g. Ag. 891-894). Then we need a neuter object to 
go with μηδέν. L. Campbell’s δέος τρέφων gives excellent sense. Cf. 699; 
Soph. Tr. 28 dei τιν’ ἐκ φόβου φόβον τρέφω, 108 δεῖμα τρέφουσαν (so 
Casaubon for φέρουσαν). The compound ἀνατρέφων almost certainly in- 
truded from a gloss or scholium (Headlam); see Thomson, The Oresteia? 
177. 


652 πῶς Τγὰρ τὸ pebyeıvt τοῦδ᾽ ὑπερδικεῖς ὅρα. 


Sch. σκόπει πῶς δικαιοῖς Ὀρέστην φεύγειν. 


Apollo has argued that it was with Zeus’ backing that he told Orestes to 
kill his mother; Zeus, even if he did bind his own father, took the father’s 
side in this case, because murder is irreversible. 652 is the first line of the 
Erinyes’ reply. The γάρ seems impossible with ὅρα (‘look out, be careful”): 
the idea ‘murder is irreversible’ could be picked up by “Yes indeed, so be 
careful ...’, but not by ‘Yes, for be careful ...’. τὸ φεύγειν is also difficult. 
It has to be explained as epexegetic (Pauw, Abresch, Schütz, etc.), but itis 
redundant and awkwardly placed, and as Blass points out, the simple verb 
(in the present tense) does not mean ‘be acquitted’ but only ‘be the defen- 
dant’. He reports Dittenberger as conjecturing τἀποφεύγειν, which provides 
the notion of acquittal and eliminates the γάρ. TATIO and TAPTO are not 
far apart palaeographically. 

I should prefer τοῦτο φεύγων. It avoids the suspect infinitive, and brings 
the point of πῶς τοῦδ᾽ ὑπερδικεῖς into sharper focus. “Watch out how, in 
defending yourself on this score, you are performing as advocate for Ores- 
tes.’ Apollo’s argument cuts both ways: Zeus may have been indignant at 
Clytaemestra’s deed, but now Orestes has put himself in the same position. 


663-666 πατὴρ μὲν ἂν γένοιτ᾽ ἄνευ μητρός: πέλας 
μάρτυς πάρεστι παῖς Ὀλυμπίου Διός, 
665 οὐδ᾽ ἐν σκότοισι νηδύος τεϑραμμένη. 
ἀλλ᾽ οἷον ἔρνος οὔτις ἂν τέκοι ϑεός. 
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οὐδέ in 665 cannot stand without a preceding negative, and it is unlikely to 
have been corrupted from οὐκ, which Wakefield, Schütz and Page read. 
We should follow Butler in assuming the loss of a line beginning with οὐ. 
Headlam suggested e.g. (ob κοινολέκτροις Ev γάμοις ἐσπαρμένηλ. 

Weil saw that another line must be missing after 666, because the argu- 
ment as it stands is incomplete. After πατὴρ μὲν ἂν γένοιτ᾽ ἄνευ μητρός, we 
need ‘but without a father there will be no child’. Cf. Eur. Or. 554, in a 
parallel context, ἄνευ δὲ πατρὸς τέκνον οὐκ εἴη ποτ᾽ ἄν. 

Later, in his 1884 edition, Weil apparently realized that 666 itself is 
unsatisfactory, as he wrote ‘fortasse ϑεά᾽. It is nonsense to describe Athena 
as ‘a sprig such as no god could texeiv’, because Zeus did τεκεῖν her: Hes. 
fr. 343.11 τὴν μὲν ἔτικτε πατὴρ ἀνδρῶν τε ϑεῶν τε πὰρ κορυφήν.7 But Weil’s 
ϑεά, adopted by Page, only cures part of the malady. For after ‘not born of 
a mother nor nurtured in the darkness of a womb, but...’ we expect a 
positive complement, not just a repetition of the negative, ‘a sprig such as 
no goddess could give birth to’. 

If we view the defects of 666 and the absence of the argument’s second 
leg as a single problem, it may occur to us that the words οὔτις ἂν τέκοι 
suit the missing line better than the surviving one. A line such as ἄνευ δὲ 
πατρὸς οὔτις ἂν τέκοι γυνή would be a perfect expression of the idea needed 
to close the paragraph. I suspect, therefore, that 666 is actually a conflation 
of two lines, which I restore as 


ἀλλ᾽ οἷον ἔρνος (αὐτὸς ἀντέλλει» Yeög' 
(ἄνευ δὲ πατρὸς; οὔτις ἂν τέκοι {(γυνή.» 


In this form 666 provides a much better antithesis to 665. αὐτὸς ϑεός = 
Zeus himself, on his own; for ἀνατέλλω of bringing to birth a child of Zeus 
cf. [Hes.] fr. 135.4 (Perseus), Pind. Isth. 7.5 (Dionysus). 


741 νικᾶι δ᾽ Ὀρέστης κἂν ἰσόψηφος κριϑῆι. 


Sch. 735 (-741) ἐγὼ προσϑήσω τὴν ἐσχάτην ψῆφον, ἧι, ὅταν ἴσαι γένωνται, 
νικᾶι ὁ κατηγορούμενος. 741 (written at 753) κἂν ἴσαι δὲ γένωνται αἱ ψῆφοι, 
ὁ κατηγορούμενος νιχᾶι. 


The scholiast understands Athena to be laying down a general principle 
that when the votes are equal, a defendant shall be acquitted. And no doubt 
this was in Aeschylus’ mind, just as at 583, where the goddess invites the 
Erinyes to state their case first, the procedure is explicitly given universal 
application: ὁ γὰρ διώκων πρότερος ἐξ ἀρχῆς λέγων [γένοιτ᾽ ἂν ὀρϑῶς πράγ- 


37) Aeschylus uses τίκτειν of the father in 660 above, τίκτει δ᾽ ὁ ϑρώισκων, as well 
as in the expression ὁ τεκών, οἱ τεκόντες, Pers. 245 etc. 
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ματος διδάσκαλος. So I suspect that Ὀρέστης in 741 may be a gloss for ὁ 
φεύγων. (Cf. ὁ διώκων in 584 just quoted.) Similarly in Eur. El. 1268. Castor 
announces καὶ τοῖσι λοιποῖς ὅδε νόμος τεϑήσεται, νικᾶν ἴσαις ψήφοισι τὸν 
φεύγοντ᾽ ἀεί. Arist. Ath. Pol. 69.1 ὁποτέρωι δ᾽ ἂν πλείους γένωνται, οἸδτος 
νικᾶι: ἂν δὲ ἴσαι, ὁ φ[εύϊ]γων. Probl. 951420. 

I suspect even more strongly that ἰσόψηφος should be ἰσόψηφον. Cer- 
tainly the adjective cannot be applied to Orestes. It makes no sense to call 
the defendant ἰσόψηφος, and it is not he who κρίνεται but the ἀγών (744) 
or δίκη (468, 682, 734). If -og is right, we shall have to understand ἡ δίκη 
from 734; cf. 795 ἰσόψηφος δίκη [ἐξῆλϑε. But it is difficult to understand 
the noun from seven lines earlier, when so much else has intervened, and 
it seems more likely that κριϑῆι is an impersonal passive. ἰσοψήφως is 
conceivable, but ἰσόψηφον (neut. acc. adverbial) much likelier. 


764-766 δρκωμοτήσας νῦν ἄπειμι πρὸς δόμους, 
μήτοί τιν’ ἄνδρα δεῦρο πρυμνήτην χϑονός 
ἐλϑόντ᾽ ἐποίσειν εὖ κεκασμένον δόρυ. 


What is an εὖ κεκασμένον δόρυ) ‘Bene exornatam hastam’ Stanley, ‘his well 
practised spear’ Davies, ‘arrayed’ Sidgwick, ‘serried war’ L. Campbell, 
‘well-appointed army’ Headlam, ‘embattled spear’ Smyth = Lloyd-Jones, 
‘well-armed band’ LS], ‘bene instructum exercitum’ Groeneboom. None 
of this is supported by the usage of x&xaopar/xexaon£vog (καίνυμαι). It 15 ἃ 
mainly epic verb. In Hesiod and Homer it is always applied to persons; it 
means ‘excel(ling)’, and it is always accompanied by a specification of the 
talent or quality in which the person excels, expressed by means of. a dative 
or an infinitive. So also in Phoronis fr. 5.3 Bernab& = 4.3 Davies, Ion eleg. 
30.1, Ar. Equ. 685. A somewhat wider meaning can be seen in Pind. Ol. 
1.27, (Pelops) ἐλέφαντι φαίδιμον ὦμον κεκαδμένον, ‘distinguished by’; Emp. 
B 134.1 οὐδὲ γὰρ ἀνδρομέηι κεφαλῆι κατὰ γυῖα κέκασταιδ; Eur. El. 616 
(Aegisthus) φρουραῖς κέκασται δεξιαῖς τε δορυφόρων. There is only one 
example in archaic or classical verse where the word is attached to a non- 
personal subject, and here it is in fact applied to a weapon: Stes. 217.22 
(τόξα) παλά{μα]ισιν ἐμαῖσι κεκασμένα [. .]. .[ἐϊπικρατέως βάλλειν. Yet even 
here the field of excellence is specified by the infinitive in the normal way. 

In Eum. 766, therefore, it would be very much more regular if we had 
εὖ κεκασμένον δορί, referring to the invading warrior. Cf. Il. 16.808 £. ὃς 
ἡλικίην ἐκέκαστο ἔγχει, 2.530, 14.124, [Hes.] fr. 204.51. The emendation 
is in itself extremely easy””, but it entails another to restore an object to 


38) Empedocles also has a unique use of the verb in the active, B 23.9 μή σ᾽ ἀπάτη 
φρένα καινύτω, ‘prevail over’. 
59 C£. Sept. 624, where δορί at line-end has become δόρυ. 
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ἐποίσειν, namely ägn for ἄνδρα. This has an excellent parallel in Pers. 85£. 
ἐπάγει ... τοξόδαμνον ἄρη. As regards the corruption postulated, it may be 
observed that ἄρα is an ancient variant for ἄνδρα at Hes. Op. 271; and at 
Trag. adesp. 382 I have conjectured that the second ἄνδρ᾽ is corrupt for ἄρ᾽ 
(BICS 31 [1984] 171). 


775-777 καὶ χαῖρε, καὶ σὺ καὶ πολισσοῦχος λεώς: 
πάλαισμ᾽ ἄφυκτον τοῖς ἐναντίοις ἔχοις, 
σωτήριόν TE καὶ δορὸς νικηφόρον. 


Portus conjectured ἔχοι, presumably ‘da das πάλαισμα nur für das Volk, 
nicht für die Göttin in Betracht kommt’ (Wecklein). Wecklein himself 
wrote ἔχων, apparently with the same motive of attaching the phrase to 
the people of Athens instead of the goddess. From this point of view, 
however, ἔχοις is inoffensive, since 775 has run goddess and people into 
one. 

What seems to me more objectionable is that Orestes should express a 
wish that Athens may have a reliable defence against enemies, when in 
762-774 he has promised effective cooperation against enemies in the most 
forceful terms. In 776 f., his last two lines, ἃ summing-up would be in place, 
and I should expect not a friendly wish but the assurance ἔχεις. 


837-839 ἐμὲ παϑεῖν τάδε, φεῦ, 
(= 870-872) ἐμὲ παλαιόφρονα, κατά τε γᾶν οἰκεῖν 
ἀτίετον, φεῦ, μύσος. 


The Erinyes are indignant at Athena’s proposal that they should live in 
Attica, κατὰ γᾶν οἰκεῖν. How do the words ἀτίετον (φεῦ) μύσος fit into 
the sentence? A scholiast attaches the adjective to ἐμέ: ἀνεκδίκητον, τιμωρεῖ- 
σϑαι μὴ δυναμένην. So does Stanley, who translates ‘terram incolere inhono- 
ram, heu facinus!” (for which one would expect rather φεῦ μύσους). Abresch 
writes ‘post οἰκεῖν distinctio separans ἀτίετον est inducenda’, probably 
taking ἀτίετον μύσος as exclamatory with φεῦ. More recent interpreters 
have generally taken both words as predicative after ἐμὲ ... οἰκεῖν: e.g. 
Schoemann, ‘dass ich entehrt und gehasst ...’; Wilamowitz ‘drunten ins 
Dunkel ducken soll ich mich, ehrlos Scheusal’; L. Campbell, Headlam, 
Thomson, Smyth, Groeneboom, Rose, Lloyd-Jones. Verrall (as so often) has 


40) His note in the 1888 German edition of the Oresteia, p. 331, is not clear. In the 1910 
Greek edition (with E.I. Zomaridis), p. 509, he says ἔχων ἔϑηκα ἀντὶ ἔχοις, προελϑὸν 
ἐκ ψευδοῦς ἀναφορᾶς. 

41) Hermann’s γᾶς would make it ‘below the earth’; but as Verrall points out, that is 
where they are accustomed to dwell (72, 386, 395, 417). 
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apposition to χατὰ γᾶν οἰκεῖν᾽. 

As the words stand, the predicative explanation is the best, ‘and live in 
the land dishonoured and abhorred’. The Erinyes do consider themselves 
dishonoured (780 = 810, 793 = 823, 845), despite Athena’s assurances to 
the contrary (807, 824, 833). On the other hand, there is no reason why 
they should conclude from the Areopagites’ verdict that anyone regards 
them as a μύσος. No one has spoken of them in this way since 195, 
where it was Apollo, concerned about the purity of his temple. Indeed, the 
invitation to dwell in Attica is incompatible with the idea of their being a 
μύσος. 

In their mouth, μύσος is likely to refer to the pollution of the murderer 
(cf. 169, 378). Now, as it is difficult to detach ätietov from μύσος (unless 
we make it φεῦ μύσους), we ought to consider whether the adjective is not 
here equivalent to (ματροφόνος) ἀτίτας in 257, or to ἄτιμον in the sense 
which it bears in Ag. 1279, i.e. ἀτιμώρητον. The avenger, by the Erinyes’ 
agency, τίνει τὸ μύσος (Cho. 651). If ἀτίετον ... μύσος is taken in this way, 
it might be read as an independent nominal sentence with asyndeton: "The 
foulness is unpaid’. The abruptness of this is avoided, however, and a 
welcome definition given to κατὰ γᾶν, by inserting a relative adverb: γᾶν 
οἰκεῖν <iv’) ἀτίετον, φεῦ, μύσος. 


861-863 μηδ᾽ Τἐξελοῦσ᾽ ὡς καρδίαν ἀλεκτόρων 
ἐν τοῖς ἐμοῖς ἀστοῖσιν ἱδρύσηις ἄρη 
ἐμφύλιόν τε καὶ πρὸς ἀλλήλους ϑρασύν. 


a thought contemptible and abhorred”, in 


Sch. 861 ἀναπτερώσασα: μάχιμον γὰρ τὸ ὄρνεον, τῶν TE ἄλλων ζώιων τὸ συγ- 
γενὲς αἰδουμένων μόνος οὐ φείδεται. 


ἐξελοῦσα cannot mean “ἁγοιιβίηρ᾽, only ‘taking out’. Conceivably the idea 
is ‘taking a heart out of cocks so as to put it into my citizens’.** We shall 
then have to accent ὡς (Heath, Blass), ‘as if taking out ...’. But the fifteen 
examples of postpositive ὥς in Aeschylus are all with nouns, and I know 
no example in Greek of comparative ὡς either before or after a participle 
without a noun of its own. If ὡς is not postpositive, on the other hand, we 
have both a metrical anomaly (a single monosyllabic proclitic before the 
caesura; see on Prom. 589) and nonsense. We could just delete the ὡς, but 


42) Normally, when people are characterized as having organs of animals, there is no 
suggestion that the organ has actually been taken from the animal: one simply says χυνὸς 
ὄμματ᾽ ἔχων, κραδίην δ᾽ ἐλάφοιο, etc. (Il. 1.225, cf. Tyrt. 13, Sol. 11.5, Thgn. 1261, 
etc.). Archil. 7a ἐξ ἐλάφων νί is supplemented v[6ov ἔσχετ᾽ ἐνὶ φρεσί by Peek, ZPE 
59 (1985) 14, but this is not certain, cf. my note in ZPE 61 (1985) 9. Semonides fr. 7 
describes women as ‘made out of’ a sow, a vixen, and so forth. 
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the resulting sentence is crude, with nothing to mitigate the apparent 
literalness of the heart transplant. 

Ι suggest und’ ἐξεγείρουσ᾽ (or -ua0’) ὡς ἀλεκτόρων κέαρ. If the participle 
became reduced to EZETOYC’, ἐξελοῦσ᾽ would be a natural restoration, 
and the rest ofthe line might have been roughly adapted to mend the metre. 
καρδία appears to have ousted κέαρ (into the preceding line) at Supp. 785. 


944-948 μῆλά τ᾽ εὐθενοῦντα Πάν 
945 ξὺν διπλοῖσιν ἐμβρύοις 
τρέφοι χρόνωι τεταγμένωι γόνος 
πλουτόχϑων ἑρμαίαν 
δαιμόνων δόσιν τίοιτ. 


Sch. 946 τὰ σπέρματα. 947 ὁ καρπὸς ὁ ἐκ γῆς πλουτίζων. 


There are two syllables (U --Ξ missing somewhere in 946, as the responsion 
with 924 shows. The loss makes it unclear where to punctuate between the 
two sentences, and to which of them χρόνωι τεταγμένωι belongs. This 
ambiguity might not be very serious, but much more serious is the deep 
obscurity of the second sentence. The scholiast plausibly explains γόνος 
πλουτόχϑων as meaning the fruits of the earth. Πλοῦτος was traditionally 
associated with good crops above all; see my notes on Hes. Τῇ. 969 and 
Op. 126. The phrase δαιμόνων δόσιν is well suited to such a context (Hes. 
Op. 122-126 δαίμονες ... πλουτοδόται). But why is this gift ἑρμαία, and in 
what sense could the γόνος πλουτόχϑων “honour’ it? 

Since Hermann a different interpretation has been customary, according 
to which γόνος πλουτόχϑων refers to the silver mines of Attica, and &pnaiav 
to the luck of finding mineral deposits. This would, however, introduce a 
quite untraditional element into the benediction, which we expect to be 
concerned with fertility of soil, livestock and populace, the great variables 
on which the prosperity of a community was always felt to depend and 
which, being potentially affected by righteous or unrighteous civic 
administration®°, might be held to fall within the Erinyes’ scope. Moreover, 
the idea of the produce honouring the gods’ gift, i.e. itself, remains as 
puzzling as ever. Paley says that τίοι refers to the tithe paid to the gods; 
Wecklein renders it ‘möge hohen Wert geben’; Verrall ‘pay’, ‘the reference 
being to the annual and periodic reckoning of the produce, required by the 
fact that the state, as owner of the mines, let them for terms, and was paid 
in part by a “royalty”’;, Headlam ‘may there be rich offspring of the 
boon Earth’s wealth to pay reward for Spirits’ gift of Treasure-trove’; 


#3) See my note on Hes. Op. 225-247. 
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Groeneboom explains ‘'hoe grooter immers de productie is, des te grooter 
eer is dit voor de goden, die deze gave aan Athene schonken’. All these try 
to extract more from the Greek than it is capable of yielding. Lloyd-Jones’s 
translation, ‘and may earth’s produce making rich the land with lucky finds 
honor the bounty of the gods’, is not open to that criticism: it is an accurate 
enough rendering, but what does it mean? 

Rejecting the idea of silver mines, adhering to the first interpretation 
cited above, and finding no explanation to justify &pnaiav, I propose ἱκμαίαν 
δαιμόνων δόσιν πίοι, ‘may the earth’s rich offspring (the young corn grow- 
ing from the seed) drink at the correct time the gods’ gift of moisture’. 
There was a cult of Zeus Ikmaios or Ikmios on Ceos*; from the same root 
Aeschylus uses ἐξικμάζω and ἱκμάς. The corruption of the rare adjective 
into the more recognizable ἑρμαίαν was not difficult. 

χρόνωι τεταγμένωι can now be decisively assigned to this second sentence. 
Timeliness is more to the point with the watering of crops than with the 
rearing of sheep, and the difference between the present τρέφοι and the 
aorist πίοι is a grammatical reflection of this. I follow Verrall, therefore, in 
punctuating after tg&poı and supplementing χρόνωι {τε τῶι» τεταγμένωι. 


970 στέργω δ᾽ ὄμματ(α) Πειϑοῦς. 
ὄμματα Μ: ὄμματι τ 
In BICS 24 (1977) 101 I restored ὄμμα τὸ, on the ground that the regarding 


eye of divinity is always singular in Greek literature. To the eighteen 
examples listed there add Eur. Hipp. 886 and Heliod. 8.13.4. 


979-983 μηδὲ πιοῦσα κόνις μέλαν αἷμα πολιτᾶν 
δι᾽ ὀργὰν ποινάς 
ἀντιφόνους, ἄτας 
ἁρπαλίσαι πόλεως. 


981 ποινᾶς τ 


Although ἀντιφόνους would go well enough with ἄτας (cf. Ag. 730 μηλο- 
φόνοισι (od)v ἄταις), the close parallel of 464 ἀντικτόνοις ποινῆσι makes it 
preferable to join it with ποινάς (so accented, as in M). I follow Weil in 
taking this as the object of ἁρπαλίσαι, with ἄτας πόλεως in apposition. 


1032-1047. Who sings? 


In the archetype of our manuscripts these final strophes must have been 
attributed to the chorus, as this is the ascription both in M and in ΟΕ. ΜΕ, 


#) A.R. 2.522 with sch., Call. fr. 75.34; Schwabl, RE Supp. XV 1458. 
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however, have the marginal scholium ai rgorounoi, and Triclinius in T 
substituted προπομποί for xo., which he could see was wrong. They are 
also listed in the index personarum at the end of the Hypothesis. Editors 
regularly print IIPOTIOMIIOI. But who are these ‘escorts’? To designate 
them as προπομποί merely indicates what they are doing for the Eumenides, 
not who they are.” An ancient editor took the word from 1005. 

In 1003 ff. Athena has said that she is going to lead the Eumenides to their 
new abode πρὸς φῶς ἱερὸν τῶνδε προπομπῶν, who must be the citizens who 
formed the jury and are still present on stage; this is confirmed by 1010f. 
ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἡγεῖσϑε πολισσοῦχοι παῖδες Κραναοῦ. See Taplın 411, who observes 
that these men are not only ready available, ‘but they have gathered such 
stature through the play that they are especially qualified for the honour of 
singing the final lyrics’. One may add the practical point that they, no less 
than the chorus, have to be got off the stage. 

In 1021 ff. Athena repeats her promise to escort the chorus with torches, 
but this time she says that it will be ξὺν προσπόλοισιν αἵτε φρουροῦσιν 
βρέτας τοὐμόν. Of these, Taplin writes (412): “The text may suggest that 
the πρόσπολοι of 1024 were on stage; but there is no deictic to confirm 
this, and, if as a matter of fact they were not, then the words may easily be 
taken to mean that they would join the procession on its journey (presum- 
ably at the temple of Athena).’ But the procession only exists for the theatre. 
There can be no other reason for the explicit reference to the temple servants 
than that they are to appear as participants. 

As the basic purpose ofthe procession is to clear the stage, the introduction 
of additional persons at the last moment implies that their role is of some 
importance. Was it that they were to sing 1032-1047? In furnishing προ- 
πομποί with a feminine article, the scholiast presumably has the temple 
servants in view. Weil too ascribed the song to them: ‘carmen canitur a deae 
ministris pauculis (quattuor virgines ἀρρηφόροι memorantur ab Harpocra- 
tione p.48 aliisque, Minervae sacerdos nobili Eteobutadarum genere nata 
in Etym. M. p.386), quae pompam ducunt et faces ardentes praeferunt, ut 
Minerva supra praedicavit. Sequuntur cum Furiis Areopagitae, quinondum 
abierunt (v. 917 [= 949]) et in fine fabulae non exire non possunt.’ Likewise 
Wecklein (‘den folgenden Gesang singen die Tempeldienerinnen’), though 
he has the chorus joining in for the refrains. 

The song itself contains a pointer. The instructions which form refrains 
to each strophic pair, εὐφαμεῖτε δὲ χωρῖταιϊπανδαμεί and ὀλολύξατε νῦν 


45) The Persian Elders act as προπομποί for Xerxes at the end of Persai (cf. 530, 
1076f.), and some of the Theban women for the body of Polynices in the spurious 
exodos of Septem (1059, 1068). 
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ἐπὶ μολπαῖς, ought to come from someone with special status in the 
proceedings.* In Aristophanes, εὐφημία ἔστω or the like is regularly called 
out by the person in charge of (i.e. about to make) the sacrifice or prayer.*’ 
In Euripides we hear it from the priestess Iphigeneia (I. T. 123), a herald 
(Phaethon 109), the Bacchae (Ba. 69), Iphigeneia preparing her own sacrifice 
(I. A. 1469), and again a herald (ὧι τόδ᾽ ἦν μέλον) in the account of the 
sacrifice itself (1563£.). Kirchhoff and Headlam introduce a herald just for 
the refrains in our song, but there is no reason to assume a change of voice, 
and it is extravagant to bring in yet another person whose appearance is 
not signalled in any way. So far as our evidence goes, the only persons 
available to sing these strophes are Athena, her temple servants, and the 
Areopagites. But Athena is no singer - she has always answered the Erinyes’ 
song with anapaests or trimeters — and the Areopagites have been mute 
throughout. That leaves the newly introduced temple servants; and they 
are very suitable officials to direct the people εὐφαμεῖτε and ὀλολύξατε. I 
accordingly follow the scholiast and Weil in attributing the song to them. 
Rather than using the imprecise πρόσπολοι of 1024 as a ποία personae, Ihave 
put νεωκόροι, which Iimagine to be how Aeschylus thought ofthem. We 
may recall Euripides’ Ion, who appears as a vewxögog in the literal sense of 
‘temple sweeper’ (although the word is not applied to him), and who is 
also the custodian of the temple and its treasures (54 f.) and instructs visitors 
on ritual (222ff.). He too sings. 


1043 Τσπονδαὶ δ᾽ ἐς τὸ πᾶν ἔνδαιδες οἴκωντ 
- -.- UV -υυ- - 


ἔνδαιδεσ M: ἔνδαδες τ: μετὰ λαμπάδων Σ 


The badly corrupt line has naturally provoked a plethora of attempts at 
emendation, which I will not review. Let us go straight to the essentials. 
There appears to be a reference to the torchlight, as in 1041 f. just before, 
and to domicile. This is surely the domicile to which the Eumenides are 
coming, and it makes the natural continuation and conclusion of 1041 f. 
δεῦρ᾽ ἴτε ... πυριδάπτωι λαμπάδι τερπόμεναι xa9’ ὁδόν. The goddesses’ new 
abode will be lit up by all the torches as the procession arrives in it. 
Douglas Young, therefore, would seem to be getting somewhere near 
the truth with his σπονδᾶι δ᾽ εἴσιτ᾽ ἀν᾽ ἔνδαιδ᾽ οἶκον (GRBS 5 [1964] 87; he 


46) C£. Rose’s note: “The leaders of this hymn seem to be priests, for they give ritual 
directions from time to time.’ 

7 Ach. 237, 241, Equ. 1316, Nub. 263, Vesp. 868, Pax 96, 434, 1316, Av. 959, Thesm. 
295. 
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ought to have printed &vödiö’). But we do not want ἀνά after εἴσιτε, and 
we do not want the libation. How does one ‘enter with a libation’, and to 
whom should the Eumenides pour one, and with what, and why? No, read: 
σπουδᾶι δ᾽ εἴσιτε πανδάϊδ᾽ olxov. 


10 
PROMETHEUS 


115-118 τίς ἀχώ, τίς ὀδμὰ προσέπτα μ᾽ ἀφεγγής; 
ϑεόσυτος ἢ βρότειος ἢ κεχραμένη; 
ἵκετο τερμόνιόν (tig) ἐπὶ πάγον 
πόνων ἐμῶν ϑεωρός, ἢ τί δὴ ϑέλων; 


I adopt Pauw’s insertion of τις in 117. Without something of the sort we 
lack a subject with which the predicative Jewgög and ϑέλων can agree. 
According to Wecklein the subject is ‘der Unbekannte, der angekommen 
ist, ὁ τὴν ὀδμὴν ποιῶν᾽. But the jump from ‘what is this fragrance?’ to “Has 
he come ...?” is an awkward one. 

Pauw’s solution is the most economical, but a measure of uncertainty 
must remain because we do not know what the metre of 117 should be. 
Dindorf made it an iambic trimeter like its immediate neighbours by 
writing (tig) ἵκετ᾽ (αἴας τόνδε» τέρμιον πάγον or (αἴας τερμόνειον ἐπὶ 
πάγον. The line as transmitted could be scanned as a dochmius + cretic 
(Hermann), and there is no particular advantage in transposing τερμόνιον 
ixet’ to convert it into an iambic dimeter (Headlam, Wilamowitz, Murray, 
Page), especially as this leaves the problem of the subject unsolved. With 
Pauw’s τις the metre becomes hemiepes + tambus (or D U e). This very 
simple lyric colon is in keeping with the requirements of the passage. 
Prometheus is not really a singing character, but here the poet wants him 
to express his emotion in a heightened Iyric manner, and intermingles in 
his iambics one dochmius (& & ἔα £a)!, one bacchiac tetrameter, and whatever 
117 was. From 120 on he goes over to anapaests and continues with anapaests 
in answering the sung strophes of the chorus. 


187-189 ἔμπας (δ᾽, οἴω, μαλακογνώμων 
ἔσται ποϑ᾽, ὅταν ταύτηι δαισϑῆι. 


These exclamations need not be metrical, but I think the dochmiac interpretation 
likely in view of Ag. 1125 & & ἰδοῦ ἰδοῦ and Cho. 870 ἔα ἔα μάλα. 
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It is doubtful whether ταύτηι can mean ‘in the way I hinted at twenty lines 
ago, before your last lyric strophe’. Wecklein compares τῶνδε in 247, which 
refers back to 235f., but there there has been less variety of topic and the 
anaphoric pronoun seems less difficult. It is tempting to replace ταύτηι by 
γ᾽ ἄτηι, following Burges. 


242-244 σιδηρόφρων TE κἀκ πέτρας εἰργασμένος 
ὅστις Προμηϑεῦ σοῖσιν οὐ ξυνασχαλᾶι 
μόχϑοις. 


Prometheus himself has just said that his πημοναί are οἰκτραὶ ἰδεῖν, and we 
might expect the coryphaeus to acknowledge a connection by means οὗ ἃ 
particle, ‘Indeed he is iron-hearted and carved from stone who ...’. Wila- 
mowitz changed the otiose te into τοι, and found the approval of Murray. 
But γε is an easier change (TEKAI naturally tends to be seen as TEKAI), 
and equally good idiom; see Denniston, Particles 127 (exclamatory ye with 
adjectives). 


406-410 πρόπασα δ᾽ ἤδη στονόεν λέλαχε χώρα, 
μεγαλοσχήμονά τ᾽ ἀρχαι- 
οπρεπῆ ( - U U -- ) στένουσι τὰν σὰν 
ξυνομαιμόνων τε τιμάν. 


409 ot£vovca IO YaANQ!K 


The loss ofa choriambic word in 409 is indicated by the responsion with 400 
δαδινῶν λειβομένα δέος παρειάν. Wilamowitz and Groeneboom approved 
Triclinius’ suppression of λειβομένα there, but it is unlikely that such a 
poetic word, fitting so well into the rhythm and syntax, would have been 
interpolated, and without it ἔτεγξα has to support a double accusative 
construction, δαχρυσίστακτον ῥέος ἔτεγξα παρειάν, the first accusative being 
then further overladen with an instrumental dative νοτίοις παγαῖς. With 
λειβομένα to govern the first accusative, the construction is well balanced 
and there is not a word too many. In 408 ἔ,, on the other hand, we feel that 
there is a word too few, for στένουσι τὰν σὰν ... τιμάν is a dubiously 
elliptical way of saying ‘they lament over the curtailment of your grand and 
ancient privileges’. Dindorf’s {περϑομένανΣ and Stadtmüller’s {τ᾽ οἶχο- 
n£vav) supply the sort ofidea that is required. But a more suitable participle 
may be ῥαιομέναν. Cf. the poet’s use of this verb in 189 (above) and 236 
(διαρραισϑέντας), and Hes. Th. 392-394, eine δ᾽, ὃς ἂν μετὰ elo ϑεῶν Τιτῆσι 
μάχοιτο, | μή τιν᾽ ἀπορραίσειν γεράων, τιμὴν δὲ ἕκαστον | ἑξέμεν ἣν τὸ πάρος 
γε. 
The change from the singular subject χώρα to the indefinite plural (sc. 
the people) is easy (see on Ag. 580-582) and does not call for a nominative 
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supplement.? The variant ot&vovoa is probably nothing more than a scribal 
harmonization: it is not compatible with the te after μεγαλοσχήμονα unless 
we supply either a second te after ἀρχαιοπρεπῆ (but the copulation of the 
two epithets in this way is ungainly) or a new finite verb such as Hermann’s 
δακρυχέει (but then we have filled up our space without including what is 
most needed for the sense). 


425-435 μόνον δὴ πρόσϑεν ἄλλον Ev πόνοις 

δαμέντ᾽ ἀκαμαντοδέτοις 
Τιτᾶνα λύμαις εἰσιδόμαν ϑεόν, 
Ατλανϑ᾽, ὃς αἰὲν ὑπέροχον σϑένος 
κραταιὸν οὐράνιόν τε πόλον 

430 νώτοις ὑποστενάζει. 
βοᾶι δὲ πόντιος κλύδων 
ξυμπίτνων, στένει βυϑός, 
κελαινὸς {δ᾽} ΓΑἴδος ὑποβρέμει μυχὸς γᾶς, 
παγαί 9’ ἁγνορύτων ποταμῶν 

435 στένουσιν ἄλγος οἰκτρόν. 


The passage is problematic from two points of view. Firstly, is it an epode, 
οἵ ἃ third strophic pair? Hermann tried to make it strophic as early as 1798, 
but editors have remained uncertain. Murray, Page, and Griffith all leave 
the question open. Secondly, is the structure of the ode not ruined if the 
Oceanids, after single-mindedly describing their own and the eastern 
world’s sorrow at Prometheus’ plight from 397 to 424, veer off at the end 
of their song to tell of the elements’ noisy sympathy for Atlas? This was 
the primary consideration that led Wilamowvitz, following Badham, to 
eject 425-430 as an interpolation (Interpr. 160-162). If the chorus, he added, 
wanted to take up Prometheus’ reference to Atlas in the preceding episode 
(347-350), why does it ignore Typhon, who was treated at much greater 
length (351-372)? 431-435 is the right length for an epode after the short 
strophes that precede. 

The last point is an argument for restoring 425-435, if it is all genuine, 
as a strophic pair. A stronger reason for doing so is the extent to which 
428-430 metrically resemble 433-435. The resemblance is easily enhanced 
by Hermann’s emendations 


2 9° ἑσπέριοι Wecklein, as if the chorus were speaking of the whole world rather 
than just the regions nearest to Prometheus; τ᾽ ἐσχατιαὶ Weil. 
3) Observationes criticae 11. 
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λύμαις ἐσειδόμαν ϑεῶν 
"AtAavrog ὑπέροχον σϑένος κραταιόν, 
(ὃς γᾶν» οὐράνιόν τε πόλον κτλ., 


which at the same time correct defects in the sense: the weight that Atlas 
bears could not be called a σϑένος κραταιόν, and when these words are 
recognized as being part of a periphrasis for Atlas himself, it becomes clear 
that they must be followed by the relative pronoun and an object with 
which οὐράνιον πόλον can be coupled. Sikes and Willson object to the 
introduction of γᾶν on the ground that Atlas does not support the earth, 
only the sky, and it is true that this is the general classical conception. (Cf. 
my note on Hes. Th. 517.) In 349 f., however, the poet has described him 
as xiov’ οὐρανοῦ te καὶ χϑονός | ὥμοις ἐρείδων, and when he reverts to Atlas 
here it will not be surprising if he again couples heaven with earth. No 
more plausible supplement has been proposed. 

To make 425f. respond with 431 will obviously call for heftier measures. 
Hermann offered 


μόνον δὲ πρόσϑεν ἐν πόνοις > βοᾶι δὲ πόντιος κλύδων 
δαμέντ᾽ ἀδαμαντοδέτοις Τιτᾶνα Ab- ζῴ > 
μαις ἐσειδόμαν ϑεῶν ξυμπίτνων, στένει βυϑός, 


while Heimsoeth avoided assuming a lacuna in the antistrophe by reducing 
δαμέντ᾽ — ϑεόν to εἰδόμαν ϑεῶν δαμέντ᾽, accounting for ἀδαμαντοδέτοις 
λύμαις as interpolated from 148. But these attempts are shaped only by the 
desire to achieve responsion. We shall do better if we keep in mind the 
structural problem that worried Wilamowitz, and his demand that 431-435 
should refer to lamentation for Prometheus, not for Atlas. T.C.W. Stinton, 
in the commentary which he left incomplete at his death, agreed about 
431-435, but instead of inferring that 425-430 are interpolated he concluded 
that between 430 and 431 we have lost a transition back to Prometheus. He 
reached this conclusion purely on structural grounds, as he did not regard 
the passage as strophic. As an exempli gratia supplement he proposed 


(τεοὺς δὲ καὶ γᾶ πόνους στενάζει» 


(reading ὑποστεγάζει with B in 430). This is brilliant. It puts the structure 
of the whole ode right at a stroke, and supplies earth as the natural comple- 
ment of the sea, underworld, and rivers; it even incorporates the (ὑπο)- 
στενάζει that almost all manuscripts have in 430. But if the structural argu- 
ment provides such a powerful indication that a line is lost before 431, just 
where our ‘antistrophe’ is a line shorter than our ‘strophe’, should we not 
regard this as validating the hypothesis of responsion? 
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This gives us 


(U-- -U-U-U-) 
βοᾶι δὲ (ὦ — U ὦ ) πόντιος κλύδων 
ξυμπίτνων. 


The need for four further syllables after βοᾶι δέ to perfect the responsion 
alerts us to the fact that here too the sense is incomplete: ξυμπίτνων is 
meaningless without some dative to convey what the sea-surge falls in 
sympathy with, ‘your torments’ or the like. 

We shall not go far wrong in restoring 


«Προμηϑεῦ, σὰς δὲ γᾶ στένει τύχας,» 
βοᾶι δὲ {πόνοις ἅμα πόντιος κλύδων 
ξυμπίτνων. 


For Προμηϑεῦ cf. 144, 398, 544, 554; for σὰς τύχας, 106, 182, 272, 302, 347, 
554 (again), 633, 637, for πόνοις, 66, 84, 118, 183, 282, 298, 326, etc. 

Atlas is introduced for comparison and contrast with Prometheus’ case. 
He too is a Titan immobilized by a severe and peculiar torment.* But he 
does not arouse the sympathies of the cosmic elements as Prometheus does. 
The Atlas comparison has recurred to the poet’s mind from 347-350. 
Wilamowitz’s question why Typhon is not mentioned again with Atlas 
is not hard to answer. Typhon’s situation is much less comparable with 
Prometheus’. Besides, the passage about Typhon in 351-372 has the appear- 
ance of an afterthought and may have been added only after the ode 397-435 
was composed. 


561 IQ τίς γῆ; τί γένος; τίνα φῶ λεύσσειν κτλ. 


Io’s entry is astonishingly abrupt. The same can be said of Oceanus’ entry 
at 284, in the sense that he interrupts, without warning, a dialogue between 
Prometheus and the chorus which promised to continue; but he begins 
in a conventional way for a new arrival, ἥκω δολιχῆς τέρμα κελεύϑου 


9 ἀκαμαντοδέτοις ... λύμαις, if correct, isa modification ofthe phrase ἀδαμαντοδέ- 
τοισι λύμαις which the poet has used in 148 of Prometheus’ torment. A few manuscripts 
naturally have ἀδαμ- in 426 through reminiscence of the earlier passage, but whereas 
Prometheus is literally bound in shackles of adamant (6, 64), Atlas is not. ἀκάμας is in 
general appropriate to his labour (cf. Hes. Th. 519 = 747 ἀκαμάτηισι χέρέσσιν), and 
ἀκαμαντοδέτοις may be regarded as loosely combining the ideas of his tirelessness and 
his enforced immobility. Of course the poet would not have arrived at such an odd 
compound if he had not started from the phrase in 148. It remains possible that the echo 
of 148 is more scribal and that Newman’s conjecture ἀκάμαντα δέμας should be 
entertained. 
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διαμειψάμενος. Io’s exit at 877-886 is very brisk too, but we are ready for 
it, as we are aware that she has heard everything Prometheus has to tell 
about her future and past. Taplin exaggerates slightly when he writes, ‘the 
exclusively verbal play within a play ends as abruptly and theatrically as it 
began’ (Stagecraft 267). As theatrically, perhaps, but not quite as abruptly. 

I cannot help thinking that 561 is a shade too abrupt even for this poet, 
and that the questions τίς γῆ; etc. ought to be preceded by some call to 
attention. An ἰώ: (or ἰὼ ἰώ") would make all the difference. Cf. Pers. 908. 
A short word can always fall out of the text. In this particular place, an ἰώ 
was liable to be mistaken for the name of the new character. 


566-568 ἀ ἃ, ἐξ’ 
χρίει τις αὖ με τὰν τάλαιναν οἶστρος 
εἴδωλον "Apyov γηγενοῦς: ἄλευ᾽ & δᾶ: φοβοῦμαι 
τὸν μυριωπὸν εἰσορῶσα βούταν. 


ὦ δᾶ M?aHOYıDx φοβοῦμαι om. Ya 


There is metrical difficulty here. εἴδωλον Ἄργου γηγενοῦς is iambic but, 
because of the break — | — U --, objectionable as a dimeter colon (see on Ag. 
140 £.); it would have to be part of a trimeter, whether catalectic or acatalec- 
τίς. Combined with φοβοῦμαι, for example, it would be acceptable. ἄλευ᾽ 
& δᾶ looks like a short dochmius of the form discussed in Greek Metre 111. 
φοβοῦμαι makes a bacchius, which is unparalleled as an isolated unit, and not 
convincingly combined with the following trimeter to make a tetrameter.° 

And what is the construction of εἴδωλον "Agyov γηγενοῦς It can hardly 
be in apposition with τις οἶστρος, as τις implies something not understood, 
and olotgog is something felt, not a vision. So εἴδωλον will have to be 
object of ἄλευε or of φοβοῦμαι. But if it is joined with ἄλευε, ἃ δᾶ comes 
too late in the clause. A much better structure is obtained by taking ἄλευ᾽ 
4 δᾶ as parenthetic. But then we are left with the awk ward sentence ‘I am 
afraid of the ghost of Argus, as I[behold the many-eyed herdsman’, awkward 
because of the distribution of Argus in different forms between main clause 
and dependent participial phrase. 

Dindorf discarded φοβοῦμαι (mistakenly believing that Triclinius had 
removed it). He took εἴδωλον as in apposition to οἶστρος, and εἰσορῶσα as 
an ad sensum construction after χρίει τις αὖ με οἶστρος, as if it were οἰστρῶ.ὅ 


5) In M it is separated by a space from the preceding words, which signifies that it was 
taken to be a separate verse. Its omission in Ya was probably an accident resulting from 
its out-of-the-way position to the right of the page, with scholia clustered round it. ΟΕ. 
Dawe, Collation 131. 

9 So Eur. Hec. 970 αἰδώς μ᾽ ἔχει ... τυγχάνουσ᾽ iv’ εἰμὶ νῦν. Kühner-Gerth II 
103-105. 
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This at least obviates one of the metrical problems. It is quite conceivable 
that someone who did not understand the construction of εἰσορῶσα added 
φοβοῦμαι to give it a clearer one.’ The objections to this text are firstly the 
οἶστρος - εἴδωλον apposition, and secondly that while the anacoluthon 
assumed is of a legitimate type, it hardly seems possible, when the syntax 
of χρίει ne οἶστρος has been reinforced by a further nominative phrase, 
then to continue with another nominative which does not fit this structure. 
M. Schmidt rewrote the passage thus: 


6. & γηγενὴς 

χρίει τις αὖ με τὰν τάλαιναν οἶστρος" 
ὁ δὲ πορεύεται δόλιον ὄμμ᾽ ἔχων: 
ἀλύω 8’, & 6, 

τὸν μυριωπὸν εἰσορῶσα βούταν, 

ὃν οὐδὲ κτλ. 


This is clearly too drastic, but it does incorporate one important innovation, 
the elimination of the words εἴδωλον Ἄργου. They may well be a prosaic 
gloss on 568-570. But then we should not try to adapt ynyevoög so that it 
may find a place in the text remaining, as Schmidt does; we should expel 
it too. It isa word no less at home in prose than in verse; cf. e.g. Apollod. 
2.6 (of Argus), Ἀκουσίλαος δὲ γηγενῆ αὐτὸν λέγει. A glossator had reason 
to qualify Ἄργου with γηγενοῦς, because he wished to explain Io’s cry of & 
δᾶ, which the ancients understood to mean ‘Earth’. 
With the text purged of glosses, 


χρίει τίς αὖ με τὰν τάλαιναν οἶστρος -- 
ἄλευ᾽ & δᾶ -- 
τὸν μυριωπὸν εἰσορῶσα βούταν, 


the metrical problems have gone, and the anacoluthon has become palatable. 


574-575 ὑπὸ δὲ κηρόπλαστος ὀτοβεῖ δόναξ, 
ἀχέτας ὑπνοδόταν νόμον. 


The lines are quoted by Plutarch, De cohibenda ira 6. 4564, where most 
manuscripts give ὑπνοδέταν (as does Q of Aeschylus). The context of the 
quotation makes it clear that Plutarch read an epithet with the sense ‘sooth- 
ing’, but we cannot be quite sure whether he read it as ‘sleep-giving’ or 
“binding in sleep’. 


N Wilamowitz, Hermes 45 (1910) 387 = Kl. Schr. IV 254, needlessly changed ἄλευ᾽ ἃ 
δᾶ to ἀλεῦμαι so that φοβοῦμαι could be a gloss on a particular word. The imperative 
is good (cf. Sept. 88, 142, Supp. 528), and so 15 δᾶ. 
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Neither, however, seems suitable to Io’s situation. The effect on her of 
Argus’ panpipe is surely the opposite of soporific. It gives her no rest, she 
is ‘hunted’ ever onward without even the opportunity to eat (572f., cf. 
599). Hartung’s ὑπνολέταν is highly probable. Herdsmen do not play pipes 
in order to send themselves or their animals to sleep, but on the contrary 
to stave off boredom and drowsiness. Cf. Ag. 16f. (the Watchman’s singing 
and whistling as ὕπνου ἀντίμολπον ἄκος); Ar. Nub. 720 with sch. and Suda 
IV 763.25 ff. Adler; Lucr. 5.1405-1411. It is true that Ovid, Met. 1.682 ff. 
(followed by Valerius Flaccus 4.384 ff. and Pompeian wall paintings) repre- 
sents Hermes as putting Argus to sleep by playing on the fistula and telling 
him a story. A similar version may possibly have been mentioned among 
others by Bacchylides 19.35 f., and the phrase σύριγγοίς] δὲ κλύω in a very 
fragmentary context in Sophocles’ Inachus, fr. 269.7, has been interpreted 
in this light; cf. R. Pfeiffer, Sitz.-Ber. Bayer. Ak. 1938 (2) 28-30 and 
R. Carden, The Papyrus Fragments of Sophocles (1974) 80. Carden thinks 
that ‘Aeschylus’ is alluding to this version of the killing of Argus with 
ὑπνοδόταν νόμον. Cf. Griffith ad loc. But such an allusion makes little sense 
in a context where there is no question of Argus or anyone else being put 
to sleep. 


589f. πῶς δ᾽ οὐ κλύω τῆς οἰστροδινήτου κόρης 
τῆς Ἰναχείας; 


589 is exceptional in having ἃ single proclitic before the caesura; see Greek 
Metre 83. The addition of y’ after τῆς would mitigate the anomaly (cf. 856), 
and it would give an appropriate nuance: ‘How can I fail to hear her (τᾶς 
βούκερω παρϑένου, 588), seeing that it is the gadfly-giddy maiden, the 
daughter of Inachus?’ 


690-693 οὐδ᾽ ὧδε δυσϑέατα, καὶ ; δύσοιστα 
πήματα λύματα δείματ᾽ ἀμφήκει 
χέντροι ψύχειν ψυχὰν ἐμάν. 


The restoration of this passage is altogether doubtful, as the metre becomes 
unclear after δύσοιστα. Even in the first line there is uncertainty, as some 
of the best manuscripts (MIß) omit καί, and metre apart, one might well 
prefer the asyndeton. So far as the sense goes, the only objectionable word 
is ψύχειν. Wecklein and others refer to πέφρικα in 695 and to Eum. 159f. 
πάρεστι ... κρύος ἔχειν. For the notion of chilling the heart cf. my note on 
Hes. Op. 360, and Livrea’son A.R. 4.1279. But ψύχειν would mean ‘refresh, 
relieve’ (cf. Sappho 48, Thgn. 1273); we expect a future infinitive, parallel 
to μολεῖσϑαι in 689; and ἀμφήκει κέντρωι implies not chilling but stabbing 
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with pain. Wilamowitz’s τύψειν is almost certainly right.® He compared 
Eum. 155 ff. ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ὄνειδος ... ἔτυψεν δίκαν διφρηλάτου μεσολαβεῖ κέντρωι 
ὑπὸ φρένας, ὑπὸ λοβόν. See also above, p.251, on Cho. 639. Perhaps τυχεῖν 
was at first written for tuyeıv, and then a suprascript y was taken as making 
it into ψυχειν. The following ψυχάν no doubt assisted the process. 


717-724 ἥξεις δ᾽ Ὑβριστὴν ποταμὸν οὐ ψευδώνυμον: 
ὃν μὴ περάσηις, οὐ γὰρ εὔβατος περᾶν, 
πρὶν ἂν πρὸς αὐτὸν Καύκασον μόληις, ὀρῶν 

720 ὕψιστον, ἔνϑα ποταμὸς ἐχφυσᾶι μένος 

κροτάφων ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν: ἀστρογείτονας δὲ χρή 
χορυφὰς ὑπερβαλοῦσαν εἰς μεσημβρινήν 
βῆναι κέλευϑον, ἔνϑ᾽ ᾿Αμαζόνων στρατόν 
ἥξεις στυγάνορ᾽ κτλ. 


A river Hybristes is not otherwise recorded, and some have taken it to be 
a fiction of the poet’s. It seems more likely, however, that some actual river 
lies behind the reference, however much its particulars may have been 
distorted. It is a violent river, difficult to cross, and it rises in the Caucasus; 
Io will reach it by travelling east from the country of the nomad Scyths, 
keeping close to the sea-shore and leaving the Chalybes on her left. The 
shore must be that ofthe Euxine, not of Ocean as Griffith has it (the Ocean 
is a river, not a sea). The Scythians are located around Maeotis in 417-419 
— not explicitly the nomad Scyths, but there is no reason to suppose that 
the poet had a quite separate people in mind there, and it is in the fenland 
around Maeotis that Strabo 7.3.17 puts the nomads’ winter resorts. These 
data suit Hermann’s identification ofthe Hybristes with the Kuban (Hypanis 
in later writers), which rises on the west side of Mt. Elbruz, rushes down 
the north face ofthe Caucasus as a torrent (cf. 720), and reaches the sea near 
the eastern side of the Cimmerian Bosporus. The principal road leading 
from there to and over the Caucasus followed the Kuban valley for much 
of the way, leading ancient geographers to assume that the river’s sources 
were close to the Sarmatian Gates that gave access to Georgia.” When Io 
has crossed the ἀστρογείτονες xopupai!®, going south, she will reach the 
Amazons, who at some future date will occupy Themiscyra but who at 


8) Hermes 45. 388f. = Kl. Schr. IV 255f. 

9 See M. Kiessling, RE IX 211f. 

10) An apt phrase. I have flown over the Caucasus to reach Tbilisi from Moscow. After 
crossing seven hundred miles of utterly flat land, one gets a considerable shock upon 
seeing the whole horizon ahead blocked off by a vast jagged wall that seems to rise sheer 
out of the plain to the height at which one is flying. From above, the range presents an 
extraordinarily inhospitable appearance. 
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present (according to 415f.) live in the Colchian land. These fierce feminists 
will be delighted to give Io further directions. 

This much is coherent. But then geography collapses in ruins, as Io next 
arrives at the Cimmerian Bosporus and crosses it, from the west side to the 
east, passing from Europe into Asia (729-735). This is just what she ought 
to have done before reaching the mouth of the Hybristes-Kuban and going 
up into the Caucasus. How on earth can the poet think that after going 
south from the Caucasus into Colchis she will be on the road for the 
Crimea? 

When he takes up the itinerary again at 790, it leads east from the 
Cimmerian Bosporus to the lands of the Graiai, Gorgons, and Arimaspoi, 
and finally to the Aithiopes by the risings of the sun. No word now of the 
mighty Caucasus, nor of any other item of real geography: everything east 
of Maeotis is pure fable, and it remains so until, following the course of the 
‘Aithiops river’, Io reaches the upper Nile. But if Maeotis represents the 
furthest limit of the poet’s knowledge of the real world, how is it that he 
knows about the Kuban, the road that leads up it to the Caucasus, and the 
pass by which the traveller may reach Colchis? 

It is difficult to acquit him of a ghastly confusion — of having misplaced 
on the western side of Maeotis a whole block of east Pontic geography 
(Kuban — Caucasus — Colchis). However, we ought to take note of Reisig’s 
conjecture that the dislocation is due to an accident of transmission. Reisig 
proposed transposing 717-728 to follow 791. Io then proceeds direct from 
the nomad Scyths (709ff.) to Maeotis (729ff.), which agrees with the 
Scythian-Maebotic association in 417-419. After crossing the strait she conti- 
nues east: 


791 πρὸς ἀντολὰς φλογῶπας ἡλίου orißer! 
717 ἥξεις 8’ Ὑ βριστὴν ποταμὸν κτλ. 


Kuban and Caucasus are now in their right places. Io reaches the Colchian 
Amazons: 


728 αὗταί σ᾽ ὁδηγήσουσι καὶ μάλ᾽ Konevar!? 


792 {πόντον (ν.]. -ου) περῶσα φλοῖσβον ἔστ᾽ ἂν ἐξίκηι 
πρὸς Γοργόνεια πεδία Κισϑήνης κτλ. 


10) This emendation of the manuscripts’ ἡλιοστιβεῖς is probable in any case. See 
below, p. 307. 

12) Herwerden was probably right to replace ἀσμένως by the adjective, which is the 
regular fifth-century usage and still common in the fourth. The adverb often appears as 
an intrusive variant, as at Prom. 23 (C), 395 (Rb?), Thuc. 4.21.1, 7.84.4, Xen. Cyr. 5.4.6, 
Men. Asp. 394. 

13) The problem of this phrase will be discussed later. 
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The fabulous Graiai, Gorgons, and Arimaspoi now serve to fill the space 
between Colchis and the sunrise. 

The transposition thus effects an astonishing improvement in geographi- 
cal coherence, and it certainly deserves to be cited in any discussion. Never- 
theless I doubt whether it is correct. A passage of text may migrate, but 
what are the chances of its landing at a point where it causes no disturbance 
to syntax? The error with which the poet has to be credited, if the transmit- 
ted text is accepted, is horrendous, and yet explicable on the simple hypo- 
thesis that he confused, as did some later authors, two Pontic rivers that 
both bore the name Hypanis: the Kuban of which we have spoken, and the 
Bug, which is west ofthe Crimea.'* He had heard of a Hypanis west of the 
Crimea, debouching near Olbia, and he had heard of a Hypanis which led 
up to the Caucasus: he assumed them to be identical. He had not heard that 
the Caucasus and Colchis were further east than Maeotis, or if he had, he 
had not been convinced. This reconstruction is supported by the fact that 
he identified the river which flows down into Maeotis (the Don), and which 
in his view formed the boundary between Europe and Asia, as the Phasis: 
this follows from the confrontation of 729-735 and 790 with fr. 191 from 
Prometheus Lyomenos, δίδυμον χϑονὸς Εὐρώπης μέγαν ἠδ᾽ Aciag τέρμονα 
Φᾶσιν.᾽5 Colchians and Phasis go together in Argonautic tradition, and in 
our text it is Colchian Amazons who will guide Io to the Cimmerian 
Bosporus.!® 

Another fragment usually assigned to Lyomenos, 195, 


εὐϑεῖαν ἕρπε τήνδε: καὶ πρώτιστα μέν 
Βορεάδας ἥξεις πρὸς πνοάς, iv’ εὐλαβοῦ 
στρόμβον καταιγίζοντα, μή σ᾽ ἀναρπάσηι 
δυσχειμέρωι πέμφιγι (συ)στρέψας ἄνω, 


is quoted by Galen as being from Desmotes. Some scholars have tried to 
find a place for it in the text, in particular after 791 (‘vir quidam doctus, ut 
ante multos annos a Fr. Aug. Wolfio accepisse memini’, Hermann, Opusc. 
IV 274) or after 720 (Bolton [as n. 14] 54f.). It does not fit in either place. 
The first produces sheer nonsense: how can going towards the sunrise bring 
Io to the home ofthe North Wind? The ascent ofthe Caucasus (720) might 


14) The explanation is that of Kiessling, RE IX 210. I do not understand the objection 
ofJ.D.P. Bolton, Aristeas of Proconnesus (1962) 50, that the poet would have had to be 
more learned to make this mistake. He must have had more than one source for his 
Pontic geography, and it was natural to conflate one man’s Hypanis with another’s. The 
objection ought to be that the poet does not call his river Hypanis but Hybristes. 

15) See Wilamowitz, Interpr. 152£.; Bolton, op. cit. 56-58. 

19 Cf. Bolton 60. 
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more plausibly do so; but what justification can we have for separating the 
words ἔνϑα ποταμὸς ἐκφυσᾶι μένος from κροτάφων ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν, or for making 
any insertion in a passage which is perfectly coherent? Above all, neither 
proposal gives any satisfactory account of the expression εὐϑεῖαν τήνδε. It 
seems to me that τήνδε is likely to have been deictic: ‘go straight ahead on 
this road you now see’. The implication is that the fragment belongs at the 
beginning of a series of directions, and this is confirmed by καὶ πρώτιστα 
μέν. H. Stephanus was therefore right to ascribe the lines to Prom. Lyomenos, 
where Prometheus sent Heracles off on peregrinations through the north- 
western and western sectors of the world. 


743-745 ΠΡ. σὺ δ᾽ ad κέκραγας xävanvxgiint τί που 
δράσεις ὅταν τὰ λοιπὰ πυνϑάνηι κακῶν; 
ΧΟ. ἦ γάρ τι λοιπὸν τῆιδε πημάτων ἐρεῖς; 


My reasons for doubting τί που and suggesting τί nov are set out in BICS 
31 (1984) 182. 

In 745 λοιπόν is translatable, ‘do you mean there is still a residue of woes 
for her that you are going to relate?’ and the repetition τὰ λοιπά — λοιπόν 
is not in itself a reason for questioning the text. Yet one would expect not 
‘something remaining’ so much as ‘something further’. The ideal word 
would be μᾶσσον. Cf. Pers. 435-440, Ag. 598. 


790-793 ὅταν περάσηις ῥεῖϑρον ἠπείρων ὅρον, 
πρὸς ἀντολὰς φλογῶπας Τὴἡλιοστιβεῖς 
πόντον περῶσα φλοῖσβον ἔστ᾽ ἂν ἐξίκηι 
πρὸς Γοργόνεια πεδία Κισϑήνης. 


792 πόντον Möe: πόντου cett. 


Herwerden’s ἠπείροιν may well be right in 790, cf. Pers. 736 γέφυραν γαῖν 
δυοῖν ζευκτηρίαν, Soph. fr. 881 τὼ δύ᾽ ἠπείρω. On the other hand there is 
Soph. Tr. 101 δισσαῖσιν ἀπείροις κλιϑείς. 

The lack of coherence between 791 and 792 has naturally given rise to 
suspicions of a lacuna; the possibility was first mentioned by Heath. I have 
already discussed two proposals to place other extant verses here. It is 
difficult to prove that nothing has fallen out, but there will be no point in 
the hypothesis if it can be made probable that corruption has occurred in 
791 and 792 anyway. 

So far as 791 is concerned, ἡλιοστιβεῖς seems an unlikely epithet of 
ἀντολάς, which we expect to be qualified by ἡλίου as in 707. It is not 
adequately protected by Sept. 858 £. τὰν ἀστιβῆ ᾿Απόλλωνι (or rather Παιῶνι) 
χέρσον: Apollo is not there the sun (the following τὰν ἀνάλιον has indepen- 
dent meaning), and oteißo is more applicable to a shore than to ‘risings’. 
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Hartung’s simple change ἡλίου στίβει (improving on Pauw’s στιβεῖς) re- 
moves all difficulty, restoring the expected genitive and the essential im- 
perative. στιβέω is otherwise found only at Soph. Aj. 874, and there is a 
considerable number of correspondences between the diction of Ajax and 
that of Prometheus.'? 

In 792, if we adopt the lectio facilior πόντου, the syntax runs smoothly, 
but sense flies out of the window. Io will need to summon up all her 
boldness to cross the Cimmerian Bosporus (730 ϑρασυσπλάγχνως). Once 
she has crossed it, she will continue eastwards, naturally on land; she will 
not be crossing a sea. Besides, ‘cross the sea until you reach the Togyöveıa 
πεδία᾽ is useless advice without some navigational guidance; and a sea 
journey brings one (with luck) to an island or a coast, not to plains. 
Heimsoeth, seeing the difficulty, wished to replace περῶσα by παρεῖσα, 
“leaving aside’.'$ He was followed by Wilamowitz and by Murray in 
his first edition. παρίημι, however, is not a suitable verb in this context. 
Groeneboom follows P. Girard (REG 11 [1899] 160) in reading πόντον 
περῶσ᾽ ἄφλοισβον. This is supposed to be a poetic expression of ‘crossing 
the dry land’. But it naturally suggests a calm sea, not the land at all.!? 

We know that Io is to continue due cast. This should mean neither across 
nor away from the sea but beside it. What we expect governing the 
accusative πόντον Or πόντου φλοῖσβον, therefore, is the preposition παρά. 
If we accept πόντου, taking πόντον in Möe to be merely an accidental 
anticipation of YAoioß-ov, or the result of a scribe’s expecting πόντον 
περῶσα, we might read e.g. πόντου παρ᾽ αἰεὶ φλοῖσβον (cf. Eum. 76 βιβῶντ᾽ 
ἀν’ αἰεὶ τὴν πλανοστιβῆ χϑόνα), or παρ᾽ ἄκρον φλοῖσβον (cf. Eur. 1. T. 253 
ἄκραις ἐπὶ ῥηγμῖσιν). But I prefer to take the difficilior lectio πόντον, es- 
pecially as M is one of the manuscripts that give it, and to turn περῶσα 
φλοῖσβον into παρὰ ζάφλοισβον. The adjective is not attested, but our poet 
uses ζάπυρος in 1084 (and probably 880, see below) and might well have 
coined ζάφλοισβος. Poetic compounds not infrequently get broken up by 
scribes, and here a copyist might recognize gAoıoßov and then make the 
residue παραζα into περῶσα under the influence of περάσηις two lines 
before. Inevitably many subsequent copyists would alter πόντον into the 
genitive. 

ἐξικνεῖσϑαι can be constructed either with or without a preposition. πρός 
in 793 cannot be faulted (cf. Ag. 303). But at 810£. in a very similar sentence 


17) ΟΕ W. Aly, Rh. Mus. 68 (1913) 539 n.1; Groeneboom on Prom. 644; Griffith, 
Authenticity 296 n.13; West, JHS 99.(1979) 147; above, p. 66. 

18) Emendationum Theognid. pars altera (1874) 11. 

19 C£. Nonn. D. 1.89 (Europa) ἀφλοίσβοιο κυβερνήτειρα πορείης, 10.125 (Ino) 
ἀφλοίσβοιο κυβερνήτειρα γαλήνης. 
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we find τούτου παρ᾽ ὄχϑας ἕρφ᾽ ἕως ἂν ἐξίκηι | καταβασμόν, ἔνϑα... .2 Ifthe 
poet wrote ἔστ᾽ ἂν ἐξίκηι | τὰ Γοργόνεια πεδία Κισϑήνης, πρός could easily 
be accounted for as ἃ gloss. 


855-859 (γέννα) ϑηλύσπορος, φεύγουσα συγγενῆ γάμον 
ἀνεψιῶν. οἵ δ’ ἐπτοημένοι φρένας 
κίρκοι πελειῶν οὐ μακρὰν λελειμμένοι 
ἥξουσι ϑηρεύοντες οὐ ϑηρασίμους 
γάμους. 


The commentators illustrate the use of πτοεῖσϑαι in connection with erotic 
excitement (Mimn. 5.2, Sappho 22.14, 31.6, Anacr. 346.1.12, etc.). In Sup- 
plices, however, the Aegyptiads appear throughout not as men whose 
hearts have been set a-flutter but as purposeful and aggressive villains. In 
the sentence before us they are hawks pursuing doves, and of the two it is 
the doves that we might expect to be ἐπτοημέναι φρένας. Cf. Od. 22.298 ff. 
and above p.142 on Supp. 332. ἐπτοημένων would easily have been cor- 
rupted by assimilation to the nominative pronoun. 


878-880 ὑπό μ᾽ αὖ σφάκελος καὶ φρενοπλῆγες μανίαι ϑάλπουσ᾽, 
οἴστρου δ᾽ ἄρδις χρίει μ᾽ ἄπυρος. 


The scholium in M explains ἄπυρος as ἡ πολύπυρος διὰ τὸ σφοδρὸν πάϑος. 
ἢ πῦρ μὴ ἔχουσα. Some other manuscripts give this in a fuller form (sch. 
880 b Herington): διὰ τὸ σφοδρὸν τοῦ πάϑους καὶ πολύ: ἢ ἄπυρος, ἡ δίκην 
πυρὸς ἐμπιμπρῶσα καὶ κατακαίουσα, πῦρ δὲ μὴ ἔχουσα. Scholiasts are fond 
of explaining ἀ- in difficult cases as = πολυ-, cf. sch. Il. 11.155 (ἀξύλωιυ) ... 
οἵ δὲ τὴν πολύξυλον, sch. A.R. 3.805 ἀσταγές: ἀντὶ τοῦ πολυσταγῶς, τὸ γὰρ 
ἃ νῦν ἐπιτατικόν, ὡς “ἄξυλος ὕλη (= []. 1.c.), sch. Nic. Th. 52, 307, 
Harpocr. 5.ν. ἄβιος, Schwyzer I 433, and above on Sept. 857. But no one 
will suppose that this is a valid interpretation here, when ‘fireless’ is the 
regular and established meaning of the word. The scholiast’s alternative is 
somewhat more plausible, but it would work better if the words οἴστρου 
δ᾽ ἄρδις χρίει με contained anything to suggest a burning effect. The phrase 
would then be analogous to Hes. Op. 705 εὕει ἄτερ δαλοῖο, Eur. Or. 621 
ὑφῆψε δῶμ᾽ ἀνηφαίστωι πυρί. 

Modern commentators generally follow Schütz in taking ἄρδις ἄπυρος 
as an arrow-point not forged in the fire, i.e. a metaphorical and not a real 
iron one. This use of negative adjectives is well known.?! But ἄπυρος is 
somewhat obscure as an equivalent of ἀχάλκευτος; the sense lies nearer the 


20) Note the parallel παρ᾽ ὄχϑας » πόντον παρὰ ζάφλοισβον. 
21) See e.g. my note on Hes. Op. 525. 
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surface in Sept. 207 πυριγενετᾶν χαλινῶν. And after naviaı ϑάλπουσι, ἄπυρος 
is especially confusing and tends to reduce the force ofthe arrow metaphor. 

We should expect any word related to fire to reinforce ϑάλπουσι. Cf. 
Soph. EI. 887. εἰς ti μοι | βλέψασα ϑάλπηι τῶιδ᾽ ἀνηχέστωι (ἀνηφαίστωι 
Bergk) πυρί; Io experiences a sensation of fiery heat analogous to Cassandra’s 
at Ag. 1256 οἷον τὸ πῦρ ἐπέρχεται, or for that matter Sappho’s at fr. 31.9 
λέπτον δ᾽ αὔτικα χρῶι πῦρ bnadedgönnxev.Itherefore advocate the neglected 
emendation of G.C.W. Schneider, χρίει ζάπυρος. The repetition of ne is 
unnecessary. It was natural that the omitted pronoun should intrude, and 
an unmetrical XPIEIMEZAIIYPOC may have been emended into 
M’AIIYPOC by a learned ancient editor who knew how he could justify 
ἄπυρος as = πολύπυρος. 

The poet uses ζάπυρος again at 1084. Griffith on 1085 f. notes a series of 
linguistic similarities between those closing anapaests and these of Io’s. 
ζάπυρος in 880 increases them. 


898-900 ταρβῶ γὰρ ἀστεργάνορα παρϑενίαν 
εἰσορῶσ᾽ Ἰοῦς ἀμαλαπτομέναν 
δυσπλάνοις Ἥρας ἀλατείαις πόνων. 


The last line has provoked many conjectures. There are two apparent 
difficulties: the syntax of the genitive Ἥρας, and ‘wanderings of toils’ 
where we might expect rather ‘toils of wanderings’. J.J. C. Donner actually 
conjectured ἀλατειῶν πόνοις, on which Wecklein comments in his Greek 
edition πολλῷ πιϑανώτερον ὥφειλε νὰ ἐλέγετο ἀλατείας πόνοις, διότι ol τραγι- 
xol φεύγουσι τύπους, οἷος ὁ ἀλατειῶν.22 

Where there are two difficulties in a passage, one should try to solve 
them both by a single measure, and some have sought to do so. Thus Page 
replaces πόνων by ὕπο, the preposition governing Ἥρας. This seems inferior 
to Brunck’s xöAwı, which Page does not mention. x6Awı gives the last word 
of the strophe a greater weight of meaning and avoids ending with a short 
open vowel in longo; the corruption posited is also easier. Still better, perhaps, 
ifsuch a change is required, would be φϑόνωι, ideal for sense, and corruptible 
by way of φόνωι. 

But in reality the two difficulties appear, once the right parallels are cited, 
as distinctive poeticisms with the ring of authenticity. Ἥρας is an ablatival 
genitive denoting the source of the ἀλατεῖαι. This is an archaism attested 
mainly in Homeric phrases with Διός, as Διὸς ὄμβρος, Διὸς ὧραι, Διὸς 
νοῦσος (Od. 9.411), Διὸς αἶσα, τέρας, βροντή, οὖρος. But Aeschylus provides 


22) Αἰσχύλου Δράματα Σῳζόμενα (with E. Zomaridis, 1891-1910) 11 289; cf. G.O. 
Hutchinson, CR 34 (1984) 3. 
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a much closer model, Supp. 586f. tig γὰρ ἂν κατέπαυσεν Ἥρας νόσους 
ἐπιβούλους; the subject is Io’s wanderings, and the similarity comes near to 
guaranteeing δυσπλάνοις Ἥρας ἀλατείαις. 

As for πόνων, the decisive parallel is Soph. Aj. 888 ἐμέ γε τὸν μακρῶν 
ἀλάταν πόνων, “the roamer through (or characterized by) long toils’. In 
view ofthe many parallels of diction between Prometheus and Ajax (cf. above 
on 790-793), 1 strongly suspect that the Prometheus poet (or Euphorion, as 
I have argued in chapter 3) had recently seen Sophocles’ play?? and that his 
phrase ἀλατείαις πόνων was directly inspired by Aj. 888. 


901-903 ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ὅτι μὲν ὁμαλὸς ὁ γάμος 
ἄφοβος: οὐ δέδια: μηδὲ κρεισ- 
σόνων ϑεῶν ἔρως ἄφυ- 
κτον ὄμμα προσδράχοι με. 


This is the text and colometry of M, except for the minor correction 
προσδράχοι (Rb) for προσδάρκοι. The difficulties are: 

(Ὁ ὅτι is impossible. The sense demands ‘when’, ‘in a case where’. 

(1) The construction of the last clause is obscure: is ὄμμα in apposition 
with ἔρως An odd equation. Or is it some kind of internal accusative? 
Commentators quote Pers. 81 f. κυάνεον δ᾽ ὄμμασι λεύσσων Poviov δέργμα 
δράκοντος, Eur. Or. 1020 f. ὥς σ᾽ 18000’ ἐν ὄμμασιν | πανυστάτην πρόσοψιν; 
and Barrett on Hipp. 246 (cited by Griffith) points out that ὄμμα is properly 
‘a looking or seeing’. This may be possible, but all the same, ϑεῶν ἔρως 
makes a strange subject for προσδράχοι. It is ὄμμα that would be the natural 
subject. Cf. 654 ὡς ἂν τὸ Δῖον ὄμμα λωφήσηι πόϑου. 

(Ὁ) The metre needs clarification. M’s colometry represents an attempt 
to arrange the passage into a series of iambic dimeters (the last catalectic), 
but the attempt fails in the second line, ss U UV — UV is not a possible 
form of iambic metron. 

The rhythm clearly is iambic, but in order to seat οὐ in a long position 
we.need an extra short syllable in what precedes. I obtain this by changing 
the impossible ὅτι not to ὅτε (D’Arnaud and many editors) but to ὁπόϑι, 
as in Supp. 124 ὁπόϑι ϑάνατος ἀπῆι. OIIO®I may have been misread as 
OTIO®I and the apparently superfluous ὅϑι then discarded. This alteration 
also brings a great improvement to the rhythm of 901 by breaking up the 
repeated coincidence of word-end with foot-end. 

A further improvement is effected by writing οὐ(δὲν δέδια (Elmsley). 
This avoids the assumption of syncopation, which this poet hardly uses in 


3) C£. p. 66. 
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his iambics”*, and which would represent a surprising interruption of the 
otherwise smoothly-running rhythm of this epode. The reinforcement of 
ἄφοβος by οὐδὲ δέδια is parallel to 181f., ἐμὰς δὲ φρένας ἠρέϑισε διάτορος 
φόβος, δέδια δ᾽ ἀμφὶ σαῖς τύχαις. 

The problem of ἔρως and ὄμμα is to be resolved, I believe, by firmly 
opting for ὄμμα as the subject of προσδράκοι and deleting ἔρως as a gloss. 
So Schütz (ed. 1): ‘id autern glossema esse Scholiastae, qui explicare vellet, 
quid sit ϑεῶν ἄφυκτον ὄμμα, facile patet; quo deleto multo venustior fit 
oratio’.?? Musgrave had earlier deleted ϑεῶν as a gloss on κρεισσόνων, and 
with reason. χρεισσόνων is much better by itself. Blomfield quotes Pind. 
Ol. 10.39 νεῖκος δὲ κρεσσόνων ἀποϑέσϑ᾽ ἄπορον, Nem. 10.72 χαλεπὰ δ᾽ ἔρις 
ἀνϑρώποις ὁμιλεῖν κρεσσόνων, Aesch. fr. 10 = Hesych. κρείττονας" τοὺς 
ἥρωας οὕτω λέγουσιν .... καὶ οἱ ϑεοὶ δέ, Αἰσχύλος Αἰτναίαις, Suda κρείττονος" 
τοῦ ϑεοῦ, and dther material. Schütz retained ϑεῶν in his text; the first to 
dispense with both ϑεῶν and ἔρως was Burges in CJ 4 (1811) 460, though 
Musgrave in his manuscript marginalia had originally deleted both words 
and then reinstated ἔρως. They should not be regarded as independent 
glosses, but ϑεῶν ἔρως as a single gloss on χἈρεισσόνων ἄφυκτον ὄμμα. 

We now havea clear and satisfactory text, except for one residual metrical 
problem: 

ἐμοὶ δ᾽, ὁπόϑι μὲν ὁμαλός, ὁ γάμος ἄφοβος, οὐ- 
(δὲν δέδια’ μὴ δὲ κρεισσόνων {ϑεῶν ἔρως} 
ἄφυκτον ὄμμα προσδράχοι με. 


The problem is that the final με exceeds the measure. We could simply elide 
it, as the following sentence begins with a vowel. But that would imply 
synapheia between 903 and 904, and it is far more probable that 903 ends 
a period. 901-903 may be all one period. If so, we could move the με 
forward and read μὴ δὲ κρεισσόνων μ᾽ ἄφυκτον, OT χρεισσόνων δὲ μή μ᾽ 
ἄφυκτον. There is perhaps as much to be said for deleting the pronoun as a 
further gloss. 


922-925 ὃς δὴ κεραυνοῦ XEEICOOV’ εὑρήσει φλόγα 
βροντῆς 9’ ὑπερβάλλοντα καρτερὸν κτύπον 
ϑαλασσίαν τε γῆς τινάκτειραν νόσον 

925 Ττρίαιναν αἰχμὴν τὴν Ποσειδῶνος σκεδᾶι. 


2) Cf. Griffith, Authenticity 35, 62. 

25) Cf. sch. (cod. Ya) on 654 Δῖον ὄμμα’ καλῶς δὲ εἶπε τὸ ὄμμα, διὰ τοῦ ὄμματος 
γὰρ εἰσέρχεται ὁ ἔρως ἐν τῆι καρδίαι. καὶ ἔρως ἐτυμολογεῖται οἱονεὶ ὁ ἀπὸ τῆς 
ὁράσεως ἤτοι τοῦ ὄμματος καὶ τοῦ ὀφϑαλμοῦ γινόμενος. 

Page writes ἔρωι μ᾽ (transferring με from the end), which is less convincing. The 
conjecture Egw(1) already appears in Bourdelot’s and Bigot’s copies. 
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Some take σκεδᾶι to be parallel with εὑρήσει. In that case ϑαλασσίαν — 
νόσον is governed by σκεδᾶι and is part of a lengthy phrase referring to 
Poseidon’s trident. The three adjacent nouns, νόσον τρίαιναν αἰχμήν, are 
clearly too many, and suspicion has fallen especially upon νόσον, which is 
a curious word to apply to such a concrete object as the trident. Hence 
such conjectures as τινάκτειραν βάϑρων (Herwerden), πέδου (id.), πέδων 
(Wecklein), σέων (Page), none of which has the slightest persuasiveness. 

Askew’s νέμων is more promising. The ϑαλασσία τρίαινα now becomes 
the weapon ofthe fearsome new god, and we have something to correspond 
to φλόγα and κτύπον. If νέμων were right, it might be preferable to invert 
the order of the next two words, αἰχμὴν τρίαιναν (as in Wilamowitz’s 
conjecture cited below), so that Poseidon keeps the trident while the new 
god’s weapon is not so precisely specified (cf. 922f.). 

However, the variation of construction is slightly awkward: ‘who will 
discover a flame superior to the thunderbolt, a din surpassing the thunder, 
and by wielding ... will eliminate Poseidon’s trident’. On coming to 924 
one’s initial expectation is that this thing that makes the earth quake is a 
third object of ebgnoeı. We shall then need somehow to introduce a relative 
pronoun in 925 to govern oxeödäı. This is the reasoning of Wilamowitz 
(Hermes 45 [1910] 389 = Kl. Schr. IV 256). He wrote 


ϑαλασσίαν TE γῆς τινάκτειραν νόσων (so M?) 
αἰχμήν, τρίαιναν ἣ Ποσειδῶνος σκεδᾶι. 


Murray followed him in his first edition but later lost faith. It is difficult to 
understand the function of νόσων in this text. 

I believe γῆς τινάκτειραν νόσον to be sound, and to be the poet’s way of 
expressing the new god’s earthquake facility with a deliberate vagueness.?7 
The corruption is then localized in the words τρίαιναν αἰχμήν: two nouns 
where what is needed is one noun and a relative pronoun. 

Once the problem is put in these terms it is not difficult to arrive at the 
conclusion that τρίαιναν is a gloss which has displaced [ἣ = ὦ]. The missing 
word was probably an adjective serving to indicate the peculiar form of 


ΠῚ 


Poseidon’s αἰχμή. I conjecture ἣ τρίκροον αἰχμήν (cf. Il. Parv. fr. 2 Ber- 


26) Wilamowitz explains it as meaning τινάσσουσα τὴν γῆν νοσεῖν ποιεῖ, and 
declares ‘erst das ist tadellos in Gedanken und Ausdruck’. 

2) γόσος is a favourite word of his (Griffith, Authenticity 174). There is a comparable 
use at Soph. Ant. 421, ϑείαν νόσον ofa sudden tempest. Again, Sophocles may be our 
poet’s model. 
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παρέ = 5 Davies öixgoog αἰχμή). The obvious gloss was tgiaıvav?®, and 
such a gloss was very liable to be taken as the correction of an unfamiliar 
word in the text beginning with tgi-. 


933 ti δαὶ φοβοίμην, ὧι ϑανεῖν οὐ μόρσιμον; 
δαὶ M: δ᾽ ἂν cett. 


δαὶ is the difficilior lectio (cf. on Cho. 900), and is to be preferred. The 
particle has a forthright tone which is entirely appropriate. The omission 
of äv is legitimate in a question of this kind; see Fraenkel III 620 n.2. 


1030-1033 πρὸς ταῦτα βούλεν᾽, ὡς ὅδ᾽ οὐ πεπλασμένος 
ὁ κόμπος, ἀλλὰ καὶ λίαν εἰρημένος: 
ψευδηγορεῖν γὰρ οὐκ ἐπίσταται στόμα 
τὸ Δῖον, ἀλλὰ πᾶν ἔπος τελεῖ. 


In 1030 f. Hermes seems to be saying that the terrible punishments with 
which he has been threatening Prometheus are not a vain invention of his 
own but have all too truly been pronounced by Zeus. The connection in 
1032 presents a difficulty. As Stinton puts it, ‘we should expect “... this was 
indeed uttered (by Zeus), and Zeus knows not how to lie,” etc.’. The 
expectation would be fulfilled if γάρ were altered to δέ γ᾽. But I incline to 
keep γάρ and understand it is expanding on καὶ λίαν: it has been said (by 
Zeus), and said in a way that counts for even more than an ordinary 
pronouncement, because what Zeus says is invariably fulfilled. 

Griffith accepts Hartung’s ἐτήτυμος for εἰρημένος. This would give excel- 
lent sense and an expression for which there are several good parallels, but 
the assumed corruption is unlikely, even allowing for possible assimilation 
to πεπλασμένος above. 


1091-1093 ὦ μητρὸς ἐμῆς σέβας, ὦ πάντων 
αἰϑὴρ κοινὸν φάος εἱλίσσων, 
ἐσορᾶις μ᾽ ὡς ἔκδικα πάσχω; 


We might expect the appeal to Earth and Sky to have its verb in the plural; 
and if we were to read ἐσορᾶϑ᾽ ὡς, we might well prefer to understand it 
as imperative instead of indicative, remembering 88ff. & δῖος αἰϑὴρ ... 


28) C£. sch. Sept. 1314 ἰχϑυβόλωι μηχανᾶι: τῆι τοὺς ἰχϑῦς τιτρωσκούσηι τριαίνηι. 
This is cited in T.C. W. Stinton’s incomplete typescript commentary in connection with 
a suggestion that τρίαιναν is a gloss that has displaced something like κρατοῦσαν (‘and 
a seaborn earth-shaking ill, surpassing the spear of Poseidon, shall he scatter abroad’). 
Stinton proceeded to criticize this idea, and finished by obelizing 925. 
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παμμήτωρ τε γῆ ... ἴδεσϑέ μ᾽ οἷα πρὸς ϑεῶν πάσχω ϑεός. δέρχϑηϑ᾽ οἵαις 
ἀικείασιν διαχναιόμενος κτλ. 

In Eur. Med. 148 ἄϊες ὦ Ζεῦ καὶ Γᾶ καὶ φῶς ...; the singular is more 
natural, as it goes initially with ὦ Ζεῦ and then other vocatives are appended. 
Contrast ib. 160f. ὦ μεγάλα Θέμι καὶ πότνι᾽ "Aptenı, λεύσσεϑ᾽ ἃ πάσχω; The 
possibility of reading Prom. 1093 as a question is certainly assured by these 
passages (at least by Med. 148, and it is natural to interpret 161 in the same 
way as 148), as well as by Hec. 1115 and Pho. 611. Soph. Ant. 940 is 
ambiguous as between indicative and imperative, as Elmsley observes in his 
note on Med. 161 (= his 158). 


PART II 


MANUSCRIPTS AND CRITICS 


11 
MANUSCRIPTS 


The plays ofthe so-called Byzantine triad (Prom., Sept., Pers.) are preserved, 
in whole or in part, in more than a hundred manuscripts, one of which (M) 
dates from the tenth century and the rest between the thirteenth and the 
sixteenth. The situation is very different with the other four plays. In 
Supplices and Choephoroi the tradition rests on a single manuscript; fortu- 
nately it is the relatively early M. A few other manuscripts contain these 
plays, but they are apographa of M and of value only for the scribal 
corrections they contain. In Eumenides and for small portions of Agamemnon 
the position is a little better, as we have, in addition to M, some representa- 
tives of a line of tradition independent of M. But for the greater part of 
‚Agamemnon it is worse; M is not available and we have only the other line 
of tradition, inferior in itself and moreover partially obscured by Triclinian 
emendation. 

In these four extra-triadic plays the contents and the interrelationships of 
the manuscripts are now adequately known. I will give an account of this 
part of the tradition at the end of the chapter. We shall be better able to 
appreciate it against the fuller background of the triadic tradition. 

My account of the triadic tradition is not based on knowledge of all the 
manuscripts, though it is based (and it is the first account to be so based) 
on knowledge of all those dated to the fourteenth century or earlier. No 
one has yet made more than a superficial exploration of the fifteenth- 
century tradition, and we may have to wait a long time before anyone 
does. The rewards would in all probability be slight. The casual reader of 
A. Turyn’s monograph, The Manuscript Tradition ofthe Tragedies of Aeschylus 
(New York 1943), may get the impression that Turyn had fully investigated 
the whole tradition. At any rate he makes confident statements throughout 
about manuscript relationships, and assigns nearly all of the manuscripts to 
places in a stemma. But it is clear from his preface and from other references 
that for most ofthem he had at his disposal only photographs or microfilms 
ofspecimen passages. Time and again he appears to draw conclusions about 
manuscript affinities from a mere handful of shared readings, sometimes 
just one or two. Some of his results are vindicated by more detailed study; 
but they are not to be trusted in default of it. 
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R.D. Dawe made a valuable contribution with his book The Collation 
and Investigation of Manuscripts of Aeschylus (Cambridge 1964). He studied 
nineteen manuscripts of the triad, and for sixteen of them he published 
extremely detailed collations (ignoring, however, scholia, hypotheses, colo- 
metry, and attributions of speakers). Some of these manuscripts had been 
used by editors, but only M had been so fully and accurately reported. In 
the main part of the book Dawe attacks Turyn’s stemma by adducing 
evidence that contradicts it. He recognizes that certain manuscripts often 
agree with one another and can be regarded as forming groups. But these 
associations are more or less inconstant, and the groups cannot be put in a 
stemmatic relationship. The recension, he argues, is entirely open. The 
critic must be prepared to acknowledge merit in readings from any source 
without preconception. 

Dawe’s book originated as a doctoral dissertation written under the 
supervision of D.L. Page, who was then able to proceed to a new edition 
of Aeschylus using Dawe’s collations and his conclusions about the nature 
of the tradition. N.G. Wilson and D.C.C. Young provided him with colla- 
tions of five additional manuscripts, and he scanned five more for himself. 
This meant that he had altogether the readings of 26 manuscripts at his 
disposal. On the principle that any manuscript not known to be an apograph 
may contain the truth, he does not reduce the number to a working 
selection but cites all 26. (Quite often, however, he attributes a variant to an 
unspecified ‘plerique’ or ‘plurimi’.) He does not group together those 
manuscripts which tend to agree, or at any rate he does not do so consis- 
tently. He does not even cite them in any fixed order. 

This might have been a more satisfactory procedure ifthe 26 manuscripts 
used had all been chosen on wise and rational principles in the first place. 
But Dawe admits that some of his sixteen were chosen ‘on no more scientific 
principles than suspicion, caprice, and the attractiveness of the cities in 
which they were located’.! It seemed to me that in order to set my edition 
on a solider basis, it was necessary to augment Dawe’s material, and the 
other collations available?, by collating for myself the remaining manu- 
scripts listed as being of fourteenth-century date, and then to investigate 


Ὁ) Op. cit. 16. Ido not know which of these criteria led him to collate the Mosquensis 
Δ in preference to the Vaticanus Ba, from which, according to Turyn, A was copied in 
Prom. and Sept. 1-789. 1 believe Turyn was wrong on this point, but Dawe had no reason 
to think so. 

21 refer here to Wilson’s collations of XNcHa, which through Dr Dawe’s good 
offices I was able to borrow from the Wren Library in Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Young’s and Page’s collations could not be found, and Page’s reports in his apparatus of 
the manuscripts concerned (W DGTFLcLh) were too incomplete to be of use to me. 
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manuscript relationships from this enlarged body of data, which comprised 
altogether the readings of forty manuscripts. I carried out the necessary 
collation in the course of 1987.? The results of my analysis were set out 
summarily in the Praefatio to my edition. In the following pages I present 
them in a somewhat fuller form, and slightly modified. There remains 
ample scope for further work. I have hacked out a path through the jungle, 
but I cannot claim to have transformed it into a landscape garden. 


The codex Mediceus (M) 


M = Laur. 32.9. 


This large, venerable volume dates from the middle or second half of the 
tenth century‘, a period notable for the production of a number of big and 
important poetic manuscripts such as the Palatine Anthology, Venetus A of 
the Iliad, and the Ravenna Aristophanes.? It is the only extant copy to 
contain all seven of the plays, even though the loss of some folios has 
deprived us ofthe greater part of Agamemnon and the opening of Choephoroi. 
It is equipped with scholia which incorporate material from an ancient 
commentary. The volume also contains the seven plays of Sophocles and 
Apollonius Rhodius’ Argonautica, bearing for those authors the siglum L.® 

The outstanding importance of this manuscript for the text of Aeschylus 
has long been recognized. In the last century some scholars even persuaded 
themselves that it was the archetype of the whole extant tradition.” It is not 


> W was collated from a bound xerox copy originally made for Dr Dawe and 
deposited by him in the Classics Faculty Library at Cambridge. The other manuscripts 
were collated from microfilms (one passed on by Dr Dawe, the rest purchased with the 
help of a British Academy research grant), which have now been deposited in the 
Bodleian Library. 

® See ]. Irigoin, REG 64 (1951) 449; A. Dain in the Bude Sophocles I (1955) xxvi; 
A. Diller in Serta Turyniana (1974) 522; N.G. Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium (1983) 137. 
Turyn dated it to the tenth or early eleventh century (op. cit. 17), and this is repeated 
by Page in his edition. 

> Cf. A. Diller, TAPA 66 (1935) 303; Wilson 137f. 

9 For further description and bibliography see Turyn 17-19; id., Studies in the Manu- 
script Tradition of the Tragedies of Sophocles (1952) 101f. The lost folios were already 
missing in the early fourteenth century, when the apograph Ma (Laur. S. Marco 222) 
was made (O.L. Smith, C[lassical] et M[ediaevalia] 29 [1968] 16). 

NG. Burges, Aeschyli Supplices (1821) 41; Cobet, Oratio de arte interpretandi (1847) 103; 
Dindorf, Aeschyli tragoediae superstites (Oxon. 1851) v; id., Ueber die Mediceische Handschrift 
des Aeschylus und deren Abschriften (1861); id., Phil. 18 (1862) 55-93; 20 (1863) 1-50, 
385-411; 21 (1864) 193-225; Aeschyli Prometheus Vinctus (1866) praef.; Lexicon Aeschyleum 
(1873) 405-408; A.Kirchhoff, Aeschyli Tragoediae (1880) v; M.Sorof, De ratione quae 
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difficult to refute that idea by pointing to cases where a line is omitted in 
M (Sept. 195), or misplaced (Sept. 519, Eum. 489), or has a gloss in the text 
which in other copies is still above the text (Pers. 151)®; and to numerous 
places where other copies have (on any unprejudiced assessment) a better 
reading than M which could not be due to scribal emendation.?” On the 
other hand there are many places where M alone preserves the truth. From 
the triad I pick out: 

Prom. 134 ϑεμερῶπιν 347-372 Prometheo continuat 461 ἐργάνί ]͵ 
(-avnv Stob.) 933 δαὶ (cf. p. 314) 1057 ἢ (for ἡ Sept. Hypoth.: 
didascaliam praebet 119 δὲ 229 χριμναμέναν 293 δυσευνήτορας 
294 πάντρομος 713 ἄνητις 719 ἐκφύγοις 7750 ἀβουλίαν (-ιᾶν Dind. 
ex?) 757 φρενώλης 810 κεῖσϑον 952 πόνοισι γενεὰν (om. cett.) 
1057 μήσωμαι Pers. 10 ὀρσολοπεῖται 191 ὑπ 484 δίψηι 535 
ἀγβατάνων 786 φανεῖμεν 794 ὑπερπόλλους ΜῈ 951 ἰάων Μ’ 962 
ἀπέλειπον 

Often, again, M preserves ancient spellings which have become modern- 
ized or vulgarized in the rest of the tradition, such as βασιλῆς (-eig cett.), 
ὦιμοι (ὥμοι), κλῆισαι (κλεῖσαι), νειφομένας (νιφ-), πλευμόνων (πνευ-), προσ- 
ἤκασεν (-εἰκ-), ξὺν (σὺν), ἀχλφηστᾶν (-ῶν), σέσωται (σέσωσται), ζοὰ (Lad), 
ἥνυσεν (ἤν-), πετηνῶν (πετεινῶν), γίγνωσκε (γίν-), πέδοι (nedot).'' In many 
cases the endings -nı and -wı are correctly written inM with the iota, which 
is generally absent in other manuscripts. And it is not rare for M to be the 
only manuscript that has a movable nu written where it is required for the 
metre, whether in dialogue or in lyrics. 

The scribe who added the scholia also devoted some care to correcting 
the text. ‘Scribe’ is perhaps too mean a title: he was a scholar who paid 
attention to what he was copying, and sometimes made use of the scholia 
to emend the text, as e.g. at Pers. 49 where he cancelled the v of στεῦνται 
because of the scholium στεῦται ἑνικὸν ἀντὶ πληϑυντικοῦ.᾽; Sometimes, 


inter eos codices recentiores quibus Aeschyli fabulae Prometheus Septem contra Thebas Persae 
continentur et codicem Laurentianum intercedat (Diss. Berol. 1882). Weil accepted this view 
for the Oresteia only. 

8) Wecklein, Studien zu Aeschylus (1872) 60£. Later, however, Wecklein aligned himself 
with the upholders of the false doctrine (Aeschyli Fabulae [1885] viüi). 

9 C£. A. Reuter, De Promethei Septem Persarum Aeschyli fabularum codicibus recentioribus 
(Diss. Cervimontii 1883); Weil, Aeschyli Tragoediae (1884) iv-viii, Wilamowitz, Einleitung 
in die attische Tragödie (= Eur. Herakles I, 1889) 203f. (=204f. of the 1895 edition, 
Einleitung in die griech. Trag.); id. Hermes 25 (1890) 161-170; Aeschyli Tragoediae (1914) 
viii-x, xix; O.Dähnhardt, Scholia in Aeschyli Persas (1894) v-Iv and Neue Jahrb. 149 
(1894) 433-440; Page, ed. vii f. For the Oresteia see Fraenkel, I 6ff. 

10) The orthography ofsome of these words is discussed in the Praefatio of my edition. 

1) C£. also Pers. 589, 774, Sept. 294, 333, 402, 766, 810, etc. 
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especially in the more corrupt plays, he made conjectures of his own, 
labelled with the word olpaı.!? He appears as a very respectable critic by 
Byzantine standards. However, it is sometimes the original text of M, before 
his ministrations, that is correct, as he is capable of introducing inferior 
readings from the scholia, the margin of his exemplar, or perhaps some 
other exemplar if he had one. This means that we must pay particular 
attention to what M had before correction in places where it is not certain 
that the amended text is correct. 

It is also important to distinguish sharply between this contemporary 
corrector (M°) and a much later one (M?) who went to work in the 
fourteenth century, revising M’s text (in the triad) from a manuscript of 
that time which I have not succeeded in identifying but which seems to 
have contained nothing that is not familiar to us from known copies. 
The incautious user of the apparatus may imagine that M? has something 
approaching the value of M. On the contrary, it has no authority at all, and 
there would be something to be said for eliminating it from the apparatus 
altogether. I have not gone so far as that, because it would probably have 
left the reader puzzled in places, where M’s reading cannot be fully reported 
because M? has obscured it, or where other editors have given prominence 
to the correction. But be warned. 

I have collated M throughout from the excellent published facsimile.'? 
In 88 places it seemed desirable to consult the original to try to resolve 
doubts about corrections, erasures, etc. On 2 and 3 May 1988, supported 
by a British Academy grant, I visited the Laurentian Library and by kind 
permission of the Director, Dr Anna Lenzuni, I was able to study the 
precious book, which is now only exceptionally made available to readers, 
and to satisfy myself that I had seen all that there is to be seen, by natural 
or ultra-violet light, at the places in question. 


The family a (codd. I Ba 4) 


I = Athous Ἰβήρων 209 (olim 161). Thirteenth-fourteenth century. 
Ba = Vat. Ottob. gr. 210. (Lacks Persai.) Fifteenth century. 
A = Mosqu. gr. 508. Fifteenth century. 


12) Pers. 41 (ad X), Supp. 248, 308, 428 (from Σ), Ag. 121 (εὖ νικάτω for ebvix-), Cho. 
87, 311, 408, 435, 590, Eum. 204, 330; or ἴσως, Sept. 1074, Supp. 939. See 
Johansen- Whittle, Supplices 1 61. 

19 IP’ Eschilo Laurenziano. Facsimile pubblicato sotto gli auspici del Ministero del- 
V’Istruzione Pubblica (1896). 
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The Athous, which also contains (and is of some value for) Euripides (Pho. 
Hipp. Med., siglum E), Theocritus (N), Dionysius Periegetes, Hesiod (Op., 
yo), and Pindar (Ol. Pyth., ®), was perhaps one οὔ πὲ manuscripts brought 
to Venice from the east by Aurispa and Filelfo in the early fifteenth century. 
At any rate it was there in the middle of the century, when part of Hippolytus 
was copied from it into Marc. gr. 470.1? It was described by Turyn'? but he 
was unable to study it for his Aeschylus book: it was first collated by Dawe, 
and O.L. Smith has used it for the scholia to Septem."® It is in fact the only 
manuscript besides M that preserves the old scholia to the triad in any 
quantity, and it has some of them in a fuller form than M. In respect of the 
poetic text too it may be ranked next to M in importance. In a few places 
it alone seems to preserve the true reading, or something nearer to it than 
the rest have: 

Prom. 502 te 716 πρόσπλατοι Sept. 696 ἀκλαύτοις [10 750 δ᾽ 
om. 804om. 915 ἄχαεις Pers. 474 ἦρε (ηὗρε Dind.) 704 δάμαρ 
(cf. fr. 383) 1025 ἰάνων 

In other places MI alone have the true text: 

Prom. 696 no@ı ΜΙ δερί. 53 ἄρη ΜΙΞ 86 ὀροτύπου ΜΙ 108 
πολιάοχοι ΜΙΤ 308 πωμάτων 296 κλήϑρων 566 εἰ ϑεοὶ ΜΙ 
Pers. 84 σύριόν METF 274 ὀτοτοτοῖ 782 ἐὼν 

They share peculiar readings elsewhere, e.g. Prom. 513 κναμφϑεὶς M’I 
566 οἴστροις 903 προσδάρκοι MI’? Sept. 387 ὑπέρφρων M?I! 734 
αὐτοκτάνωσιν M’I 768 πελόμεν᾽ M?IPr8 854 ovewv M?, augwv I 
915 τοὺς Pers. 892 ἰδὲ 

The Mosquensis A was also collated by Dawe, who observed (28-30) 
that it often shows an affinity with I. Turyn’s assertion that A is partly 
copied from Ba led me to investigate the latter copy, and as a result a fuller 
picture emerged. 

In Prom. and Sept. 1-550 the three manuscripts IBaA are regularly 
(though not constantly) associated, the following readings being peculiar 
to them out of all manuscripts known to me: 

Prom. 103 χρὴ transferred to beginning of 104 221 συμμάχοις 237 
πημονῆσι 257 ἄϑλων IBa??A?? 258 ἄλλοτ᾽ 298 σὺ δὲ (δὲ Ba) 
327 βαρυστόμει 341 προμηϑείας 365 ἱπτούμενος 370 τυφῶς 
PBaA*“ 424 ἐν om. P’BaA 1026 μή τι] μοι μὴ IBaA? 1052 


1) W.S. Barrett, Euripides Hippolytos 69 n.2. It later belonged to Maximus Margunius 
(1549-1602), as did A (Turyn 57); he presented them to the Iviron monastery. 

15) Op. cit. 120, cf. his De codicibus Pindaricis (1932) 24f.; The Byzantine Manuscript 
Tradition of the Tragedies of Euripides (1957) 325 £.; C.Gallavotti, RIFC 17 (1939) 43-55. 

16) Scholia Graeca in Aeschylum II 2 (1982). I have checked various points in the xerox 
copy deposited by Dawe in the Cambridge Faculty Library. 
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στερεαῖς 1057 εὐτυχεῖ PBa'A! 1075 ὑπέβαλε Sept. 3 om. 1" Βα Δ᾽ 
22 ἤδη οἴη. 38om.IBa?A® 73 ἐφ᾽ ἐστίους 101 καὶ om. IA? (periit 
Ba). 

The list could be extended by the inclusion of places where one or two 
other manuscripts agree with these three. 

Between Ba and A there is a more intimate connection: Prom. 75 οὐ om. 
Βα Δ 216 μοι!!! τῶν 222 τύρανος 285 πρὸ 339 ΔΙἾ δ᾽ 350 
ὥμοισιν 373 οὐκάπειρος 280 μὴν] 548 ὀλιγοδράνιαν 557 τὸ 
σὸν 568 εἰσορῶτα (-ντα Δ) 577 ἄγουσ᾽ αἱ 685 λόγοις 709 σκύϑης 
Ba'’A* 1047 ῥίζες BaA? 1061 ἠλιϑηώση Ba?A! 1071 ὥτ᾽ Ba, ὧν τ᾽ 
A! 1093 ἐπορᾶς Ba??A δερί. 43 μελάδετον BaA! 64 χερσέον 107 
ἔϑουϑεοὶ om. Ba (fin. folii, nova manus in proximo), ϑεοὶ om. A? 
122 doyeiov 146 σὺ om. BaA? 179 δέ om. 199 τι om. 229 
κρεμαμέναν 258 πάλιν (πάλιν: A) στομεῖς ad ϑιγγάνουσα 278 δουρὶ 
πληχϑ᾽ Βα Δ 309 ποσειδὰν Βα“ Δ 362 φωρεῖται 414 μελλάνιππος 
Βα, μελλάνιπος Δ 439 γλῶσ᾽ Ba?A 457 ἐντεῦϑεν τὸν 506 
ἐξιστορεῖσαι 519 ἀντηρέτας 545 καπηλέσειν Ba??A. 

Some of these cases (Prom. 216, 380, 1093, Sept. 545) seem hard to 
reconcile with the hypothesis that A is copied from Ba, as also are Prom. 
732 δὲ om. I?A? (but not Ba), Sept. 489 ἅλ! W Ba: ἄλλω Η Δ. Rather is 
it to be assumed that BaA were copied from the same exemplar, which was 
related to 1.7 Ba was relatively faithful to this exemplar, for we seldom 
find IA conjoined in error without Ba. A, on the other hand, made more 
use of an alternative source or sources, leaving IBa to err in tandem.'? 

We can therefore, for the first half of the triad, recognize a family a with 
the stemma 


Ba A 


Its solidarity is shaky — the same is true of all the manuscript families of 
which I shall speak!?— and quite often the copyist ofthe common exemplar 
of BaA seems to have drawn on a separate strand of tradition that was 


17 Not derived from it, since I has errors not reproduced in BaA, e.g. Prom. 539 ἐν 
om., 551 βροτῶν, 556 λουτρὸν, 1056 παρ᾿ ἀπαίειν, Sept. 36 κατοπτοῦρας στρατῶν. 

18) Prom. 92 ϑεός] κακῶς IBa?, 219 μελανβαϑὴς IBa‘, 268 μὴν (om. τι) 1 Βα", 759 
κακὰ, 777 κέρδος] πόνους 1" Βα" 800 βροτὸς, 829 eig, 880 τ᾽, etc. 

19) Cf. Dawe 27, 421. 
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established in the early fourteenth century in the Thessalonican family & 
(FbFeFFd). I presume he used a lost representative of £. 

Prom. 111 nepuxe BA = OQFb“F®FdTLhreE 157 ἐπεγεγήϑει 
Βα ΔΒ = GaGFb°FdLcE 169 γ᾽ αἰκιζομένου BaA = Fb°FFdLhE 
302 ϑευρὸς Δ = FbreF®sFd?LcreEre 588 τᾶσδε BaA = 
QFb°FdTKP'La 615 öuor BaA = Fb!Frepre 663 ἦλϑε βάξις 
BaA=OFbLcLhE 666 πρὸς Art = ΕΡῚῸ ΕΥΟ ΕΠ ΕΥῸ 691 χαὶ δείματ᾽ 
BaA = ἘΡΕΔΡΙΉΞΔΕ Sept. 78 ϑρεῦμαι BaA = Q (ϑρέυμαι!) 
LFcFFdATKPreRLhSa 106 ἔπιδ᾽ ἔπιδ᾽ ἐπὶ Ba°A = FeF®FdLleLh 
247 δῆϑεν BA = LLa®?LbGa!GFbF'FITKP’r R®Lh'Ea κυκλού- 
μενον Ba®At = B?NcXtC®FbsF 254 πᾶσαν] σὲ καὶ Ba!A! = 
Q’GaGFb'!F?Lb (καὶ σὲ K7%, καὶ σὲ καὶ πᾶσαν Lh) 280 ποι,ιφύγμασιν 
BaA: ποι,φύῤμασιν Lc, ποι,ρφρύγμασιν Lh 319 στάϑοιτε BaA = FcF 
329 περιερρηγμένων ΒΑΔ = Fc(-gieg-)FFdALhPYe (-gon-) 357 παντοδα- 
πὴς ΒΑΔ = FcFdLh? 376 πάλου ΒΑΔ = Fd? 394 ὁρμαίνων μένει 
ΒΑΔ = Q?LLaLbGaGFcFFdTK’P'RbEa® 402 ἡ om. BaA? = 
FcFFdANd 408 προστατεῖν Βα" Δ" = ΕΟ ἘΔ ΤΠ" 423 καππανεὺς 
BaA = LLa®?LbFeFFd(-£o)LcLh et 440 fere item 480 λίαν 
Βα Δ' = LLb?Fb!FdreKrepreLh! 481 τῶδε BaA = Q?LLa‘Lb 
GaGFbFFdLcKRbLhEa 483 βάζουσιν (τες) BaA = 
Q!LLbFbFFITCLh 488 κτύπος BaA = NcYFd‘ 491 ἀνὴρ 
BaA! = NcQ'LLa“LbGa"8FbF'Fd° Krepe!HaLh' 503 εἴρξοι BaA = 


W*Q?Ga* G®FbLec (ei-) P® 507 οὔϑ᾽ ὅπλων BaA - 
QLbGaGFbFFIAKRRbXc 513 φέρων BaA = Q’LLaLbGaG 
Fb! F'Fd'KrePreLhre 669 νῦν] συμ- BaA = 


Q?Lb°Fb"F'FdLceHaRb"” 698 δειλὸς Ba (δῆλος A) = 
Q*LLaLbFbFd'LerwPpre 712 μὴ BaA= LLaLbFb'FtFdKs! 721 ϑεὰν 
BaA = NLLaLbGFbFFANdHaR?C?Lh 727 κλήρους (recte) ΒΑΔ = 
M??Lb°FbFFdLcP®Lh et Thom. Mag. ἐπινομᾶ BaA = B?OLbFb 
734 αὐτοχτόνως (recte) BaA = QLLaLlbGFb?FFdTLcKHa 
Rb°RIhSa 751 ἐγείνατο (recte) BBA = Q?LLbFceFdTHaR. 

It will be observed that this orientation of BaA persists for longer than 
their association with I. In the latter half of Septem, A becomes more. 
independent, but Ba continues to the end of the play closely linked with 
the manuscript constellations represented in the above list. In this it is 
presumably only following the exemplar it had shared with A. However, 
A appears to have been able to make some independent use of the exemplar’s 
non-a source: 

Prom. 800 ϑνητῶν Δ = Εἰ 892 γένει At = FbreFreFd 916 ϑαρσείτω 
Are = FbrefreFfd 924 τε γῆς τε A = Βα“ Sept. 520 ävom. A = 
QLLbGaGFbF’FdLh 547 ὁ παρϑενοπαῖος A = GaGFFdT 610 
εὐσεβὴς ἀγαϑὸς A = OGaGFd‘Lc 648 πατρώαν (recte) A = 
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QLLaLbGaGFc*F*FdAKRbRcLh*Sa 724 ὑπερϑύμους A = 
LLbFd°R® 741 κακοῖσι A = LLaLlbGFdLcKPR=Ea 765 μὴ καὶ 
A = QLLaLlbGF'Fd’KPREa 788 καί] ἤ Δ = FAI!U® 1068 ἴσμεν 
A = GFd?Ea. 

A also had a source belonging to the β family. The scribe made occasional 
use of this in Prometheus, but much more consistent use of it in the last 
300 lines of Septem (from 790)?! and in Persai (where Ba is absent). 

Ba and A are of use to the editor only insofar as their agreements with I 
permit him to infer the readings of a lost hyparchetype (a) earlier than I. 
The value of a is indicated by instances where it alone (or virtually alone) 
shares readings with M: 

Prom. 90 παμμήτωρ (+ D*, recte?) 136 al vel ai ter (+ Pre) 141 
ἐσίδεσϑ᾽ (recte) 219 μελαμβαϑὴς M recte, μελανβαϑὴς IBa’ (μελεμβ- 
Βα" Δ after the ᾧ source) 293 ἔτυμ᾽ MIBa! (+ H?TXc‘, recte) 348 
πρὸς] ἐς 461 μνήμην without 9° (= Stob., recte) 867 δυεῖν MIBa 
(+ NcCH 872 κχκλεινοῖς MI'Ba Sept. 12 βλάστημον MI'Ba' 
(+0OXGaGLcP*, recte) 65 τῶνδε (+ O!NdC?Ya?, recte) 756 παρα- 
voia M’I*Ba 1035 τούτω MI?Ba (+ Ya). 

It is reasonable to assume that in the cases previously listed where I shares 
good or bad variants with M, it derived them through a, the common 
exemplar of BaA having in these places deserted a for its other source. 


The family β (codd. HB) 


H = Heidelberg. Palat. gr. 18. (Lacks Prom. 1-267, Sept. 565-614, Pers. 
807-882, 1046-end.) Ca. 1270.? Written by Nicolas Goudeles. 

B = Laur. 31.3 (Prom. Sept.) + 86.3 (Pers.). A.D. 1287. Written by 
Manuel Spheneas. 


H was first collated by J. C. Zeune in 1781. It was atthattime in Wittenberg, 
and it is cited as “Vite(n)bergensis’ in the older editions. Hermann’s collation 
was used by Wilamowitz. The first of the volumes that make up B?° was 
partially collated by Wilamowitz himself, who did not fail to see its affinity 


20) E.g. Prom. 156 ἐπιγήϑει = BL(-I9n)LaRb?Fb’, 785 λύσαντα = BNc, 858 ϑη- 
ρεύοντες A®= HCFCc'F'E, 931 δ᾽ = HBP®C, 956 οὐκ del. Δ’ = B!, 1014 δὲ ἂν A? = 
HBRbC, 1042 ἐχϑροῦ = B!. 

21) According to Smith, Illinois Class. Studies 6 (1981) 51, there is a change of hand at 
this point. 

22 According to Mr Wilson. 

2) The unity ofthe two was first recognized by Turyn 55. 
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with H (his ed., XV]). Turyn categorizes H as ‘mostly a gemellus of B’ (56). 
Dawe provides full collations of both?*, and on pp. 23-28 of his book he 
discusses their relationship, treating them as members of a group that also 
includes C (= Par. gr. 2785) and A. These later copies do indeed often go 
with HB, and the same is true of certain others to be mentioned below. 
But it is HB that give the family its firmest identity. Here are the shared 
errors peculiar to them.” 

Prom. 320 κακῶν 348 ἑσπερίους 381 δὲ om. H?B 436 εὐϑυμία 
ΗΒ 487 τε om. 59 στυγητῶς 617 αἰτῆς HB 733 ἐπώνυμον 
752-754 τοὺς -- Avävom. HB”? 777 κέρδος om. H?B*? 782 λόγους] 
οἴκους ΗΒ’ 847 στόματι καὶ προσ om. 900 δυσπλάγχνων H!B 
ἀλητείαισι 902 δέδια quasigl. HB 908 γὰρ οἷον 9238 1001 με 
om. 1020 ἐκπλήσας ΗΒ 

Sept. 19 ὅτλον 62 νεὼς 74xaiom. 93rtigpriusom.H?B? 104 
προδώσεις om. ΗΒ 116 Geo H?B? 220 μηδ᾽’ -- πόλιν om. H#B”? 
357 ἀλγυνεῖ 418 πόλεως om. H?B 421 ὀλυμένων sscr. τῶν Η, τῶν 
ὀλυμένωνΒ 431 μεσηβρινοῖσι 463 φριμοὶ Η, φοιμοὶ Β 468 χ᾽ οὕτωσ 
ΗΒ: 481-482 ἰὼ -- δυστυχεῖν om. H?B? 527 προσταϑέντα ΗΒ’ 
546 μαχκρᾶςτε 769 δὲ 1046 πόλιν HB? R 

Pers.32 σουσϑάνης 463 χερωκοποῦσι 537 καλύπτας nayvaH, μαγνὰ 
B® 1011 ναυάταν 

The apparent scarcity of examples after Sept. 769 is due to the regular 
adherence of A, which greatly reduces the number of readings confined to 
HB. 

It is evident that H and B are throughout largely dependent on the 
same exemplar.?° This exemplar was furnished with γράφεται-νατίδηϊς and 
suprascript corrections, as we can see from cases such as these: 

Prom. 363 παράορον] πανάωρον ΗΒ. 387 πάλάϊ H, nüriv B 
783 λόγους] οἴκους εἴ γρ. λόγους ΗΒ Sept. 75 ζυγοῖσι) εὐεύγλαισι 
HreBre 384 τρεῖς κατασχίοῦς Η, λόφοὺς ΗΒ 556 ἐάσεϊ Η, ἐάσῇ 
Β 720 πέφρικα] πέφριξά' Η, ἔφριξα Bre 1036 πάσσονται HreBre 
Pers. 449 ἀκτῆς] ἁλὸς H?reBre 480 ἐλελεγμένων HYR, λελεγμένων BY? 


24) ] have checked them throughout from film. 

25) Some of those listed by Dawe are in fact found in other manuscripts too. 

26) Turyn states (56) that H followed a different source in Prom. 268-410 and Pers. 
1-220. In fact both H and B turn to other sources from time to time, as will be shown 
below, but it is hardly possible to make a clear demarcation of sections in which they 
are doing so. The common exemplar was probably not very much older than H. The 
gloss-word μαγνάδια which it had at Pers. 537 is first recorded in the thirteenth century; 
cf. J.Th.Kakridis, Ἑλληνικά 13 (1954) 171; E.Kriaräs, Λεξιχό μεσαιωνικῆς 
Ἑλληνικῆς δημώδους γραμματείας 9 (1985) 272. (I am indebted to Chryssoula 
Alvanos for finding these references for me.) 
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When a variant is recorded in only one of the two, we cannot be sure 
whether it was in β or imported from another source. When H and B 
simply disagree, it is always theoretically possible that both readings were 
present in ß; but occasional use of other copies by one or both scribes is 
indicated by the following consideration. 

A, as I have said, exhibits many ß readings, especially after Sept. 790. 
Of particular significance are a series of readings in Pers. 612-654: 612 
ἀνϑεμουργοῦ] ἂν tantum H: AvY[[ev]| tantum A 613 παρί H (YEvov 
om.) 614 ἄ! H (πο om.) 617 ἐλ! H (αίας om.) 624 reuloag H 
629 βασι | H (λεῦ om) 631 τι κακῶν om. H, κακῶν om. B, ei γάρ τι 
xaxövom. A 632 ein| Η (οι om.) 638 διαβΙ H (οάσω om.): διαβὰς 
A 647 ὄχϑι H (og om.). 653 ἄταις om. HA 654 δ᾽ ἐκικλήισκετο) 
δὲ tantum H: δ᾽ ἐκ tantum Δ. -- It is clear that H and A are here using the 
same exemplar and that it was damaged, probably by damp. In three places 
(612, 638, 654) the scribe of A is able to make out one or two more letters 
than Goudeles, the scribe of H, which proves that he was not using H itself 
but H’s exemplar, i.e. β.27 At 631 the exemplar seems to have deteriorated 
further between the copying of HB in the late thirteenth century and that 
of A in the fifteenth. In this place B too was dependent on ß, but for the 
most part it seems that in this passage Spheneas was looking elsewhere. 

It is useful to know that A’s agreements with HB do not reflect merely 
an indirect relationship but direct use of the common exemplar. It means 
that the more often we find readings shared by HA but not B, or BA and 
not H, when these readings are confined to the £ family, the more reason 
there is to assume that B or H is intermittently turning to another source. 
This is especially so when the instances are bunched. The Persai passage is 
one example of this. Another is Sept. 861-969, where there are many 
agreements of A with B (often also with C) not shared by H. 

The following manuscripts often have ß readings but cannot be put in a 
definite relationship to the common archetype of HBA: 

Nc = Laur. 28.25. Late thirteenth century. Written by Nicolaus Perdi- 
cares, who at some time had B in his possession and wrote in it (Turyn 40). 

X = Laur. 31.2. (Lacks Pers. 791-end.) Late thirteenth century (ca. 1290 
in Mr Wilson’s opinion). Nc and X were collated by Wilson for Page; I 
have checked the Hypotheses and a few other points. 

Re=Laur. conv. soppr. 7. Dated to 1344 by a note on f. 103° by the 
scribe who added glosses on ff. 53-55 and elsewhere. 

C = Par. gr. 2785. (Lacks Pers. 156-189.?8) Mid fourteenth century. Cited 
in some of the older editions; full collation in Dawe. 


27) C£. Dawe 27f. 
28) Not Prom. 156-189, as Turyn 61 says. 
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Nc also has connections with the ὃ and & families, and XRcC with e. 
C’s use of more than one exemplar is evident from Sept. 516ff., where it 
has the sequence 516. 517 (cancelled). 519. 517. 518. 520, implying one copy 
which had 519 after 517 (as in ! O?Q*P al.) and another which had it after 
516 (as β and most others). 

ß is one of the best representatives of the tradition: Prom. 269 κατισχνα- 
νεῖσϑαι H!A?: κατισχαν- cett. 428 ὑπέροχον HBCt: ὑπείροχον cett. 
430 ὑποστεγάζει B! (γ ex v): ὕποστεν- cett.£ 758 ἥδοιο Η, ἤδοιο ex 
τοις Β (ἤδοι᾽ Lb°T): ἥδοιμ᾽ fere cett. Sept. 105 γᾶν τεὰν fere ΗΒ ΧΟ: 
varie cett. 149 εὐτυκάζου vel εὖ τυκ- H?, ἐντυκ- B?NCXIP?®: varie 
cett. 858 ναυστολῶν H??: ναύστολον cett. 965 πρόκειται BINc 
(+Xc; -κεισαι Hermann): -χείσεται cett.£ Pers. 444 πότμ HBNCCA 
(+Y??): μόρω ex 446 cett. 

We can add cases where the best reading is shared between ß and M 
(Prom. 365, 432, 776, Pers. 524, 692, 735 [+I®GFT], 1016) or a (Prom. 
394 λευρὰν H'BIfeBa'Q!, Sept. 998 δυστόνων BC!IGaTFP”). A further 
indication of the importance of β is that the paraphrastic commentary on 
the triad commonly called the ‘A’ commentary (but better called ®, after 
Wilamowitz, to avoid confusion with the manuscript A) is preserved in its 
purest form in HB, whereas in other manuscripts it has been augmented 
by excerpts from Eustathius and other grammatical sources.” 


The family y (codd. OY) 


O = Leid. Voss. gr. Q4A. Late thirteenth century. Owned by a Deme- 
trius Kabasilas, a member of a Thessalonican family.?® 
Y= Leid. Voss. gr. Q6. (Lacks Prom. 1-50.) Late thirteenth century.?! 


Dawe collated these two manuscripts” and observed that they cohere very 
closely (31£.). Here is a list of unique shared errors in them. 

Prom. 82 γέρας ΟἿΥ 149 κρατοῦσιν 173 τ᾽ οἴη. 365 ὑπνούμενος 
ΟὟ 407 στενόεν O?Y 493 χρείαν ΟὟ 840 ἰώνιος ΟὟ 1076 
ἡμᾶς ΟὟ Sept. 351 δὲ om. 2369 ὡς om. 391 ἀλύτων ΟὟ 412 
δ᾽ om. ΟὟ 508 δ᾽ ἑρμῆς Ο, δ᾽ ἑρμῆς δ᾽ Y 543 ὑφ’ αὐτὴν 545 
μάχης O7?Y® 573 κακὸν O?Y? 695 τελεῖ O:Y! 992 δὲ Pers. 7 
χώραν 291 ὑπερβάλλειν ΟὟ 422 wnig O°Y 451 ἐσωκιζοίατο 


29) Smith, Scholia in Aeschylum II 2, xvif. 

0) O.L.Smith, Studies in the Scholia on Aeschylus I (Mnem. Supp. 37, 1975) 51. 
3) N.G. Wilson, JHS 96 (1976) 172. 

2) | have collated the Hypotheses and checked certain other points. 
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O2Y 483 xgavalov ΟἾΥ 492 ἠδὲ 522 μὲν]γε 543 ἁβροχίτων 
ΟὟ 576 δ᾽ ἁλὶ om., ss. quasi gl 609 παιδὸς τῷ πατρὶ 630 πρὸς 
642 post 643: 645 πέμπετε - οὔπω om. O?Y 652 πώποτ 665 
τ᾽ ἀκούης 670 ὥλετο 688 εὐέξοδος ΟὟ 703 ἀφίσταται O?Y 712 
ἰδεῖν κακῶν 716 τις ὥχετο 7719 ἢ καὶ Y, καὶ O2 7721 πεζὸς] γῆν 
722 ἔζευξαν ΟὟ 730 στένειν 742 χιῶὡς 776 ἐσϑλῶς OY! 793 
δὲ τρόπω 802 βλέποντα ΟΥ̓ 805 παιδίον O?Y 815 εἰσπαιδεύεται 
ΟὟ 820 πονεῖν OX2Yt 838 μόνος O?Y 855 πανταρκὲς ΟἿΥ 
872 τ᾽ om. ΟὟ 911 ἐνέβη δαίμων 912 περσῶν -- τλήμων om. 
O2Y 917 ϑανάτων O2Y 924 ἀγδάμαται ΟἾΥ: 927 ἐξέφϑιται 
932 ἀγὼν ΟὟ 961 ἐχλιπών 980 μυστήρια (corr. O!) μυρία 
πεμπαστᾶν 984 τυβάνωρ᾽ 987 ἀγαβοῖς ΟἾΥ 1001 ὄπισϑεν ἐπ- 
1008 οἷα 1025 φυλαίχμας 

They obviously have an exemplar in common, and follow it more 
consistently in Persai than in the two previous plays. But we do not get as 
clear an image of this exemplar as we did in the case of β with its suprascript 
variants, glosses, and illegible blotches. 

Ο is furnished with variant readings and much corrected, by more than 
one hand, from a non-y source or sources. It may be seen from the list of 
readings above that it was regularly the y reading that was altered. Y is a 
less carefully produced manuscript. By the time it was copied, y had appar- 
ently had a number of corrections added above the text from another copy. 
The scribe of Y has a tendency to conflate the variants into hybrids, e.g. 
Prom. 1068 γὰρ προδότας γὰρ, sc. γὰρ προδότας sscr. γὰρ post προδότας 
Sept. 19 ἀσπιδοηόρους, sc. -δοφόρους (Q* Ya) sscr.n 377 προιτϊοισϊ, sc. 
-toicı (OB) sscr. (τ) (σι) 387 ὑπέρφρονων, sc. -pgov (Ο et plerique) sscr. 
ὧν (M?I) 508 δ᾽ ἑρμῆς δ᾽, sc. δ᾽ ἑομῆς (O) sscr. δ᾽ post ἑρμῆς 753 μητρὸς 
πρὸς, sc. μητρὸς (O-+) sscr. (μὴ) πρὸς (plerique) Pers. 203 βωμόν, sc. 
βωμὸν (O-+) sscr. ὦ (ße) misunderstood as ö(v) 719 ἢ καὶ, sc. καὶ (OÖ) 
sscr. ἢ 

y was not an especially good source. Only in one place, so far as I can 
see, is it the sole carrier of what seems the superior reading: Pers. 428 
κελαινὸν. There is also Prom. 369 λευροὺς shared with M and P!. Individu- 
ally, however, both O and Y offer a series of excellent unique readings, 
which we must assume them to have derived from non-y sources: 

O: Sept. 277 ϑύσειν 455 ὑπερκόπω ΟΣ 471 δούλιον Ο 781 
χραδίη (-ia T; καρδ- cett.) 9951 ἐπανϑίσαντες 964 δάκρυ Pers. 50 
δούλιον Οὐ 6650 ävino’[..] (closest το ἀνείης Brunck) 

Y: Prom. 992 αἰϑαλοῦσσα ΥὙ 1058 yai δερί. 112 γὰρ οα!. Pers. 
135 ἁβροπενϑεῖς (Σ) 230 κεῖνο Υ“ 

It is noteworthy that in the Hypothesis of Prometheus Ο is the only one 
of the so-called veteres (i.e. those not manifestly affected by Palaeologan 
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scholarly endeavour) that lists the characters in the correct order of appear- 
ance and without the intrusive Γῆ and Ἡρακλῆς. The correct version also 
appears in Thomas Magister’s recension of the Hypothesis. There is another 
point of contact between Ο and Thomas in this Hypothesis (the reading 
παραγίνεται for παράγεται in the fourth line), and according to C.]. 
Herington?? O has a Thoman scholium on line 1. It looks as if O may have 
been copied at Thessalonica (where it was later), and just at the beginning 
the copyist took some notice of Thomas’ Hypothesis and scholia, but then 
ceased to do so. O does not, I think, betray further awareness of Thomas’ 
activities; nor does the text implied by Thomas’ scholia show any special 
affinity with ©. O is the earliest manuscript of Aeschylus that can be 
connected in any way with Thomas. 

There are two later manuscripts that often agree with ΟΥ̓, though much 
more often with each other: 


Ab=La= Par. gr. 2786. Mid fourteenth century. 
Ya = Vindob. phil. gr. 197. Α. Ὁ. 1413. Written by Constantine ὁ Κετζᾶς. 


Ya was collated by Dawe, who classifies it with OY and illustrates its 
agreements with them while observing that it is often independent. He 
draws attention to one interesting case which might suggest direct use by 
Ya of the y archetype: Pers. 576, where ΟὟ both omit δ᾽ ἁλὶ from the text 
but have dAı or δ᾽ ἀλὶ written above in the manner of a gloss, while Ya has 
the words out of place after deıvä. However, this might have resulted from 
using any manuscript that had the omission but had the words restored in 
the margin from another source. 

The Parisinus belongs to a different family (A) in Prom. and Sept., and 
Turyn, as was his wont in such cases, gave it two different sigla: La for 
Prom. Sept. Pers. 1-239, and Ab for the remainder. I do not find this useful 
or convenient, and prefer to call it La throughout. I suspect that it was one 
of the sources used by Ya. At any rate there are many agreements between 
these two which do not (on the evidence of ΟΥ̓) reflect the heritage of 7. 
And in many cases where Dawe records Ya as agreeing with O and/or Y, 
the reading is also shared by La, or by various other manuscripts. This 
makes it difficult to evaluate the testimonies of La and Ya. When they agree 
with O or Y in readings not known from elsewhere, this may be a reason 
for ascribing the readings to the archetype y. But in my apparatus I reserve 
y for the consensus of ΟΥ̓, and represent O Ya (for example) by O+.* 


33) The Older Scholia on the Prometheus Bound (Mnem. Supp. 19, 1972) 17. 
3%) ] do likewise with the other families, for instance using f only where HB agree, 
but B+ for BNc, BCA, etc. 
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The family ὃ (codd. AWD) 


A= Ambros. gr. C222 inf. (886). (Lacks Prom. and Sept. 1-444.) Ca. 
1270. 

W = Vat. gr. 1332. Ca. 1290. 

D = Ambros. gr. G56 (399). Ca. 1300-1310. 


A is an important poetic corpus, containing also Aristophanes Plut. Nub. 
Ran. (K Dover), Lycophron, Hesiod Sc. (J] Solmsen) and Op. (ws West), 
Pindar Ol. (A), Oppian Hal. (A), Dionysius Periegetes, Theocritus and 
Technopaegnia (K), all with copious scholia. It was collated by Wilamowitz 
and Dawe. Dawe perused and excerpted W and D (37-42) but did not 
collate them ‘in the same remorseless detail as the manuscripts used in the 
main apparatus’. Page collated them for himself, and I have done likewise. 

It is difficult to produce, from that portion of the triad for which A is 
available, examples of readings peculiar to these three manuscripts. But 
there is no doubt of their use of a common source, even if they are by no 
means consistent in their use of it. The following readings are specific to 
WD: 

Prom.168 ἔτ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἐμοῦ 223 τιμαῖς (+ Pre) 276 ἄλλδτ᾽ ἄλλον W, ἄλλον 
τἄλλη D 490 εὐώνυμοι (--ἰ Εἢ Sept. 225 τῆς σωτῆρος 537 δ᾽ om. 
720 ὀλεσίοικον οὐ ϑεοῖς ὁμοίαν ϑεὸν 915 αὐτοὺς ἀχὼ (ἐπ᾿ αὐτοὺς ἀχὼ 
Ww°) Pers. 265 πῆμα τόδ᾽ 450 ὅπως om. 688 δέ μ᾽ 

And the following to AD: 

Sept. 1066 μόλις Pers. 210 ἐμοὶ 234 ἑλλὰς om. AD 61 
721 ἔνευε A, ἤνευςε Ὁ 743 φίλων AD! 745 τις om. 
758 ἑλλάδι 820 δεῖ AD 1007 ἅπαν 

Ihave not found any that are specificto A W. The underlying relationship 
is, Ithink, 

δ 


W 
D 


This seems to be indicated by Sept. 628 ἐπιβόλους Ν᾽, -βούλους AD. In ὃ, 
the correct ἐπιμόλους was misread as ἐπιβόλους; W has reproduced this, 


35) For the dates I follow Mr Wilson’s advice. For A cf. his Scholars of Byzantium 225. 
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while another copy, followed by AD, emended to ἐπιβούλους. (That D is 
not dependent on A is shown by Pers. 721, where D’s ἤνευς is closer to the 
correct ἤνυσεν than is A’s ἔνευε.) The special agreements of AD, therefore, 
may represent peculiarities of their immediate exemplar and not go back 
to ὃ. Those of WD, on the other hand, should derive from ὃ, their absence 
from A being due to the latter’s use of a different source at the places in 
question. 

Another manuscript that is often associated with this family is 

Za = Par. suppl. gr. 110. (Lacks Prom. 1-246.) Ca. 1340-1350.?° 
La (see preceding section) sometimes tags along too. A selection ofexamples 
will illustrate various conjunctions. 

AWDSEa: Pers. 449 ἀκτῆς] ἁλὸς (+ HYeBreLa) 704 γεραιὰ om. 
1065 σοι (ΕΟ Χο 

AWEa: Pers. 708 βροτοῖς 

ADE.a: Pers. 313 φανοῦργος (cf. φανοῦρχος OHa, φανοῦχος W) 441 
παρῆσαν (-Ἐ ΟΖ) 510 ἐκφεύγοντες (+La) 520 &xeivere (-1.4Ὁ 
562 πανωλἔϑρίοισιν Aa, πανωλέϑριοί εἰσιν D 572 ἀναβόησον (ἀναβόα- 
σον La Ya) 

ΜῈ ΞΔ: Prom. 367 Ev’ Pers. 713 ἀκούση dageie 714 τὰ om. 
1045 μάλα post ἀλγῶ 

WEa: Sept. 929 αὐτὰ Pers. 943 ἐπ᾽ ἐμὲ 959 δοτόμας 994 
ἀχάρην 998 ἀεικόρεστον 1007 δέδορχαν W, -κα Sa 

DEa: Pers. 486 δωρίδα γαῖαν (+La) 526 λῶιον] πλέον (cf. πλεῖον 
LLb) 584 önvom. 647 ἡ prius om. Ea, posterius om. D (et T). 

It is scarcely ever that ὃ offers us a unique good reading. Prom. 223 τιμαῖς 
(WD!-+P?8) is a plausible example (cf. Dawe 146). At Sept. 382 Yeiveı 
(WD) is correct, but also in Q*P® and various other fourteenth-century 
copies. At Sept. 929 αὐτὰ (W Sa, cf. αὑτὰ Μ᾿ Χο) is better than the dative 
given by all other manuscripts. At Pers. 550 DSa are right in giving μὲν 
without γὰρ; this reappears in LcR.c. 

W and D occasionally produce good things in isolation, or in the sole 
company of M: Sept. 274 σεσωμένησ W* (cf. M’s σέσωται at 820) Pers. 
933 πατρώᾳ D (and later T) 961 ταγβάτανα D, τἀγβ- M. 

A has no such individual triumphs; yet it often gives evidence of the 
excellence of.its sources by coinciding with M and I both in good and bad 
readings. 

Good: Sept. 613 πάλιν MIA + BeHa? 836 ϑυιὰς MIA+T 925 
δα MIA +TL?’TFPRRc Pers. 86 ἄρη MIA + LLbDTFPrR 488 
ἀχαιΐδος MIA + G°TKLa’Ya 7107’ MIA +yRc 740 ἀπέσκηψε(ν) 


36) Cf. O.L. Smith, C&M 31 (1970) 20. 
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MIA + H?NcC?O?Y 918 ἀτοτοῖ IA + GEcCT 1051 ὀτοτοτοῖ 
MIA + NcLbGTFVa 

Bad: Sept. 492 ἀσπίδα IA?  Ῥ’ 519 om. PA 848 τρεπτὸς [10 A? 
Pers. 141 στέος MAY. 


The family e (codd. VVaN) 


V = Marc. gr. 468 (653). Ca. 1270. Notable for containing part of Aga- 
memnon (cf. below, p. 352). 

Va = Marc. gr. 470 (824). Mid fifteenth century. 

N = Matrit. gr. 4677. (Lacks Prom. 848-end, Sept. 1-488, Pers. 747-end, 
which are supplied by a later hand.) Ca. 1290.?7 

P=Par. gr. 2787. Early fourteenth century.” 


V and P were collated by Wilamowitz, and had both been known to earlier 
editors. Dawe gives full collations of VNP, and sees that they form a group, 
with which he includes 


Nd= Laur. 31.38. (Lacks Prom. 1-1042.) Ca. 1330-1340. Written by 
George Chrysococces. 

There are also others that frequently keep this company: 

X (above, p. 329). 

Rb = Vat. gr. 2222. Early fourteenth century. 

Rc (above p. 329). 

Sa (above, p. 334). 

Xc= Laur. conv. soppr. 98. A.D. 1372. 


For the purposes of my apparatus I treat VN as consituting the nucleus of 
the family and use the siglum e when they agree. Va agrees very closely 
with V. It appears to be not an apograph but a gemellus, carefully transcribed 
from the same exemplar.?” 

Of the other manuscripts, P is notable for the large number of variant 
readings recorded in its margins and between the lines. Most of them can 
now be cited from other copies, but a few are unique. The scribes (there 


37) These datings according to Mr Wilson. He stated his opinion that N was written 
before the end of the thirteenth century in JHS 96 (1976) 172. 

38) Watermarks: Smith, C&M 31 (1970) 35 f. 

39) Turyn 29; Dawe 42f., 77. I have read it through in microfilm and noted in my 
apparatus (by asterisking V) those few places where what I report from V is not also in 
Va. 
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are at least two) must have had a number of exemplars at their disposal, 
and their text is eclectic, though prevailingly of the & class. 

XandRc, asIhave said, often have ß readings, but those of ε are certainly 
a prominent element in their texts. Rb was copied from a basically e source, 
but then extensively corrected from a manuscript similar to Lc (Cantabr. 
Νὴ III 17A), or perhaps from Lc itself.*! Za often has ὃ readings, as I have 
illustrated in the preceding section. Νὰ often shares errors with Xc*, and 
C, a manuscript mentioned in connection with the £ family, has associations 
with both these manuscripts.* 

The e group rarely distinguishes itself. The only good readings I can 
quote for which these manuscripts are the sole or primary source are: 

Prom. 26 αἰεὶ V'VaNP“ 371 ϑερμοῖς V VaX P®Xc® (+Nc'F!La® Ba“) 
683 ὅτι V?Va Sept. 562 τ᾽ ἂν (sc. τἂν) ΝΡ 569 ἀλκὴν without τ’ 
VVaXc(+Ga) Pers. 239 χερῶν N. -- At Prom. 95 V VaX? agree with M 
(and T) in ἀϑλεύσω for the unmetrical ἀεϑλ- of the rest. 

Only in the first example — which may well be judged insignificant - is 
the reading present both in VVaandinN. 

Much more characteristic of this class is banalization and general deterio- 
ration of the text, omission, substitution or incorporation of glosses, etc. I 
have the impression that it represents the downtown vulgate of thirteenth- 
century Constantinople. Here is a selection of e readings. (Va is disregarded 
in this list.) 

Prom. 93 ἀνίαισι VNPYeRcXc (+WNcFbreF®, ἀνοίαισι Y) 182 σὰς 
τύχας VN°P® (+ Q*Ya%) 219 te ΝΡ Χο (+Q!F) 225 πεπειϑέναι 
ΝΡ 335 φρονοῦν VN°Xc (+DGa) 425 πρόσϑεν σου VN!P!Xc 
(+DF?Ba?) 483 ἐξαμείβονται VNSPreSaXc(Eraı) (+WYeNcreR‘) 
744 δράσης ΝΡ 771 λύσων σ᾽ VPRbSEa (+L) 785 λύσοντα σε 
VPRbSEa (+D) 787 τῶ V N*®P®Ea* (+DN) 

Sept. 357 χαμάδης VP'NdXc (+WDGaGlLc Ya) 376 χλῆρον 


40) On this manuscript see further Wilamowitz, ed. XV f.; Dawe 79f.; Herington (as 
above, n.33) 22f.; Smith, C&M 31 (1970) 35f. and 32 (1971-80) 11-34. 

41) It is not always possible to tell from the microfilm where erasures and corrections 
have been made. The scholia in this manuscript contain much that indicates descent from 
a near relative of M: see F. Jorsal, C& M 31 (1970) 339-388. 

#2) As Sept. 94 ϑεανῶν (+DP), 107 ποτε φιλήταν (+PK), 223 συμβουλεύου 
(+\W Ha), 432 γυμνὸν] δεινὸν NdXct®, 823 ϑεοὶ, 875 καὶ om., 895 δώμασι Nd?Xc 
(+1, Thom.), Pers. 59 αἴας om., 74 ποιμανόρειον, 308 κἀργήτης (+D), 384 μάλλ᾽. 

4) CNd: Sept. 637 J’ag O?’C°Nd, 639 γενεϑλίους ϑεοὺς, 776 ἀναρπαξάνδρα 
(+Fd?), 962 Extavag C’Nd (+La?), Pers. 99 ἀρκύστατα δίκτυα, 308 τε om. 

C Xc: Prom. 925 τριαίνας βίαν C’YeXcY®, 1012 γὰρ om., Sept. 244 φϑόνω, 255 βέλη 
C!Xc, 481 εὐτυχεῖν σε (+WDZh), Pers. 78 ἐχυροῖς, 231 ἱδρύσαι C, -ῦσαι Χο, 814 
τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα, 978 αὐτῶν C!Xc$. 
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VRbXc (+W'D?2? Ya) 597 βροτοὺς V!IN*X (+MW'D®) 635 
ἐξιακχάσας VX 655 ἀραὶ νῦν VNP*?RcSaNd 738 καϑαρμὸν 
VNXP'RczaNd (+WGR°M?) 869 ἐπιμάπτειν V2N®Pre (+Y®) 
952 πόνοις VPre 964 ἴτω δάκρυα ἴτω γόος VXRc 1026 γε om. VN? 
(+Y) 1062 πενϑετήρων VXP!Sa (+W) 

Pers. 3 τ᾽ om. VNXP?RcNdCXc σωσϑάνης VNXP'EaNd 
(+WFcTYa) 210 τῶ κίρκω τύπτεσϑαι παρεῖχε VNXRbRcNdEaXc 
(ἘΝ [τύπτε παρ.]Νο) 217 λαβεν VNP'RbRcEaNdXc 
(+Nc!'LLbGaFc‘) 229 γῆς om. VNXRb?’RcEaNdXc (+WNe) 
237 τούτοις VNXP?RcEaNdXc (+F) 238 ἐστιν αὐτοῖς 
ΝΧΡΆΡΆΕΒΟΞΑΝα, αὐτοῖς om. N! 256 χακὰ λυπηρὰ λυπηρὰ 
VNXRcEaNd(A. semel)Xc (+Nc) 313 καὶ φαρνοῦχος 
VNXRcNdXc (ΝΟ) 350 τε VNXRbRcNdXc (+Ne) 363 
τοιόνδε VNXRcEaNdXc 375 δ᾽ ävne VNXP'RbRc=EaNdXc 
(+DLLb?LcGaFc'RHa) 392 οὐδ γὰ VNXPRcEaXc 
(+DLaHa) ἐν φυγῆ VNXP?RcNdXc (+ADLaHa) 395 ὑπέφλε- 
γεν VNXP'Rc=EaNdXc 446 δὲ om. VNXPRb’Re?NdXc 
(+DLLb?) 453 εἰναλίων VNXPRbRcNd (+INc) 459 χειρῶν 
VNXXc 471 παραστένειν VNXc (+D) 490 ἔϑανον VNXXe: 
(+WD) 528 πίστα VP®NdXc (ἘΝ) 536 στυγερῶ 
VNXP!RbNdXc (+Ga'!FcKrelhr, -ὧν LLb) 557 σουσίδαις 
VNPXc (+Nc, -acı ἢ 630 φάος VNXP'Rb’RcSEaNdCXc 
(+LLbGaFcLe) 632 εἴπη VNXP®EaNdC!Xc 645 οὔπω] ὅπου 
VN?’X'ReNd 647 ὄχϑος τάφου VNXRCEaNdCXc (+W) 650 
ἀιδωνεὺς om. VNXPEaNdCXc (+OAWD) 668 γὰρ ἐπ᾽ ἀχλύς τις 
VNXP'RbRcXc (+LLbGaFe) 669 ἀπόλωλε VNP'Rc=EaXc 
(+AWD) 704 ynomä VNXPRbRcXc (+Lcr) 708 βίος 
VNXPRc(+DLa) 713%öyo VN2XPreRbRc'Xc'(+A?eD) 714 
τὰ τῶν VNXRbReNdXc 7729 πᾶς στρατὸ VNXP'RbRcSaNdXc 
(+W) 734 δὲ om. VNXP®RbRcSEaNdXc (+W) 739 δὲ om. 
VNXPRbRcEaNd (ἘΝ) 741 τοῦ χρόνου VNXP?RbEaXc 
(+1W) 766 ἤνυσεν ἔργον VXRb?RcNdCXc (+IW) 781 προσέ- 
βαλλον VXPRcSaNdXc(+WM?2) 1007 ἄταν VNdC (-Ε15 1032 
μὲν οὖν om. VNdC (+Ya) 

As Dawe observes (34), ‘the evidence from the Persae is especially plenti- 
ful’. It is not that these manuscripts are less inclined to agree in the other 
plays, but that their agreements have less probative value because of the 
clutter of other manuscripts reading the same. Probably those copyists who 
made a practice of taking variants from more than one exemplar became 
less active in doing so in the latter part of the triad, thus allowing the basic 
manuscript groupings to stand out more clearly. The number of γράφεται- 
variants in their exemplars probably decreased for a similar reason, viz. 
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the flagging zeal of their predecessors. Of the manuscripts that persist in 
intermittent agreement with the & group, WD (δ), Nc, LLb (A) and GaFc 
(u) are conspicuous. In some cases it is clear that the e readings came to these 
other copies by way of yg.-variants: cf., for ὃ, above at Prom. 483, Sept. 
376, 597; for Nc, Prom. 483, Pers. 217; for u, Pers. 217, 375, 536. But in the 
case of words omitted or transposed this method of transmission is unlikely; 
see at Pers. 229, 446, 650, 668, 734, 739, 766, 1032. 


The family «x (codd. QK). The ‘Thoman’ tradition 


Q=Par. gr. 2884. A.D. 1301.* Written by Athanasios Spondiles. 
K = Laur. conv. soppr. 11. Ca. 1330-1340.# 


Both manuscripts were used by Wilamowitz (Q had been consulted since 
Brunck), and he noted that they had some material in common. Turyn goes 
so far asto callthem gemelli (76), which is a quite improper use of the term. 
Dawe, who provides full collations, gives a truer assessment (35£.): ‘QK, 
although they have close ties, are by no means gemelli ... the disagreements 
between the two manuscripts are very numerous’. 

There are many places, especially in Prometheus, where QK agree in 
readings known from no other manuscript: Prom. 141 ἐπίδεσϑέ ne 206 
αἱμύλους QYK 237 τοιαῖσδε τῷ τοι Q’K 314 παρόντων QIK® 446 
οἷσι ΟΙΚ' 548 ἄχυχιν 643 τὸν ϑεόσσυτον 794 δειναιαὰὶ 812 
σεμνὸν Sept. 609 οὕτω ΟΖ ΚΥ 630 κανεῖ Q’K 1075 ἤρειξε Οὐ Κ' 
Pers. 108 τ Q'K 143 προσήχοι 7710 ὅς 9°. -- In the Praefatio of my 
edition I have assumed that these agreements presuppose the dependence of 
K on one of Q’s exemplars, designated x. On further consideration, how- 
ever, I am inclined to take more seriously the possibility that Q itself was 
one of K’s exemplars. 

Here the question of Thomas Magister’s work on Aeschylus becomes 
important. Turyn supposed that Thomas made a peculiar recension of the 
text of the triad, and that it is reflected in those manuscripts which contain 
Thoman scholia and the Thoman version of the Vita Aeschyli. The presence 
of these scholia, therefore, in Turyn’s view, brands a manuscript as “Tho- 
man’, and its characteristic readings can be inferred to spring from Thomas’ 


4) On the date see R.Aubreton, Demetrius Triclinius et les recensions medievales de 
Sophocle (1949) 97; Turyn, Studies in the ... of Sophocles 41 n.31. Previous investigators 
had read the date as 1298 or 1299. 

45) The date according to Mr Wilson. 
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mind: such manuscripts ‘must disappear from the critical apparatuses of 
future editions’ (Turyn 115). This naive theory, which plays a fundamental 
role in Turyn’s book, has been exploded by Dawe, whose conclusions have 
won the approval of other scholars.* Thomas wrote scholia, certainly, but 
there is no evidence for his editing the text.*’” Once his scholia were known 
and esteemed, they might be copied in the margins of any manuscript, 
whatever the sources of its text. This is not to say that the presence of 
Thoman scholia in a manuscript is of no significance for the question of its 
affinities. But what it signifies, in my opinion, — at least in the case of a 
manuscript dating from the first half of the fourteenth century -, is that 
that manuscript is likely to have been copied (or augmented by these scholia) 
at Thessalonica, in the Thoman-Triclinian sphere of influence. Both Thomas 
and Triclinius were Thessalonicans, and it was Triclinius, in his great admi- 
ration for Thomas, who propagated his commentaries on Pindar and the 
dramatists.® In the manuscript Fb (Vat. gr. 1824), copied by some pupil or 
associate of Triclinius, Triclinius himself added headings to draw attention 
to the fact that these were Thomas’ scholia.*” The scribe of the later but 
cognate manuscript F drew on Triclinius’ autograph Aeschylus as well as 
on another copy corrected by him. The common exemplar of FbF (£), 
containing the Thoman Vita and scholia, was therefore Thessalonican, and 
the same will be true of its third offspring Fd. Of the other relatively early 
manuscripts that contain Thoman scholia, Lc KHa Rb Rc Sa Lh, Ha 
(Matrit. gr. 4617, ca. 1335) was copied probably by a scribe called Constan- 
tine, who in Mr Wilson’s opinion could be the same as the Constantine 


46) Dawe 18-22, 45, 59-64. Cf. his Studies on the Text of Sophocles I (1973) 60-80, on 
Turyn’s parallel theory of a Thoman recension of. Sophocles; O.L.Smith, Studies in the 
Scholia on Aeschylus I (1975) 8n. 12; Wilson, JHS 96 (1976) 172f. (reviewing Dawe); on 
Euripides, K.Matthiesen, Studien zur Textüberlieferung der Hekabe des Euripides (1974) 
95ff.; D.J. Mastronarde and J.M. Bremer, The Textual Tradition of Eur. Phoinissai (1982) 
121 ΕΠ; and again Smith, C&M 37 (1986) 248f. Turyn’s approach derives from an 
orthodoxy of Pindaric scholarship going back to Boeckh. 

#7) | confess 1 find it strange that the argument has been conducted entirely on the basis 
of the heterogeneity and quality ofthe “Thoman’ manuscripts’ characteristic readings. No 
one appears to have thought of reading through the Thoman scholia to determine, 
wherever possible, what textual reading they presuppose, and comparing the results with 
extant manuscripts. Thomas’ text can be inferred in this way at 127 places with more 
or less certainty; at 23 of them he acknowledges alternative readings. The ensemble is 
not matched in any extant manuscript or group. See Appendix 2. 

48) See Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium 248-255. 

#) On f. 54 τοῦ αὐτοῦ σοφωτάτου μαγίστρου βίος αἰσχύλου, 55: τοῦ αὐτοῦ 
σχόλια, 78: (Hypoth. Sept.) τοῦ αὐτοῦ σοφωτάτου μαγίστρου, 78" τοῦ αὐτοῦ σχόλια. 
Photograph: Turyn, The Byzantine Manuscript Tradition ... of Euripides, plate xviii. 
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who wrote part of F;?° and in its Hesiodic part this manuscript is Triclinian.! 
Lc, K and Lh occasionally show Triclinian emendations”, and Lc was 
originally part ofthe same manuscript as Cantab. Nn III 15, which contains 
on f.114’ a note on Thomas’ authorship of the scholia (on Euripides) — a 
sign of Triclinius’ involvement.” Rb, as noted on p.336, may have been 
corrected from Lc. Ea contains traces of Triclinius’ early metrical work on 
Prometheus.” Most of these “"Thoman’ manuscripts, then, can be linked with 
Triclinius and his circle. 

To return to Q: this manuscript too contains some Thoman scholia, and 
Turyn regarded it as providing a firm terminus ante quem for Thomas’ work 
on Aeschylus. But according to Smith these scholia are, without exception, 
additions to the original manuscript. The same applies to the Sophoclean 
part of the codex — the Thoman scholia were added later than the old 
scholia — and to the Theocritean part, where Triclinian scholia were added 
by a second hand.” So 1301 ceases to be the terminus ante quem for Thomas. 
(Actually the manuscript © seems to provide a slightly earlier one, if 
correctly dated; see p.332.) What we can say is that wherever Q was 
originally produced -- it might have been at Constantinople — it is very 
probable that it found itself at Thessalonica from an early stage of its 
existence and was worked on there. If so, it was available as a potential 
source of readings when a manuscript such as K was being copied. 

I find very little that is difficult to reconcile with the hypothesis that the 
readings which link Q and K were derived from Q by K. There are a 
couple of places where Q was corrected, perhaps by the first hand, and K 
agrees with the original reading: Sept. 1075 ἤρειξε Οὐ Κ', Pers. 215 λόγω 
Q?KHaR.” But here I depend on Dawe’s use of ‘Q*” in his collation, 
which leaves open the question whether the correction was by the first or 


50) Only the Lycophron portion of F, according to Smith, Studies 11. Mr Wilson’s 
note is in the collation of Ha that he made for Page (above, n.2). The microfilm of Ha 
is in the Bodleian. 

5) C£. (Ὁ 24 (1974) 174. 

52) Prom. 881 καρδία N: κραδία TKP* Sept. 60 κονιεῖ R: κονίει ΤΈΞ ΓΗ“ 569 
ἀμφιάρεω βίαν N: ἀμφιάρεων (deleto βίαν) TF°Lh‘, and βίαν οπι. Κα 721gl.& γὰρ 
νύκτωρ παρεκελεύσατο καὶ γέγονε codd. praeter M: om. ΤΈΞΒ“, in mg. habet K 
(ἐξεβλήϑη παρ᾽ &uoüsch. Tricl.) Pers. 782 νέος ὧν codd. praeter MI (qui νέος ἐὼν): 
ὧν νέος TGFLcK’ 1056 ὕπερϑε N: πέρϑε TGFLcKRb°. 

53) Smith, C&M 31 (1970) 34. 

5%) Smith, ibid. 19-27. 

55) Κα, Wendel, Überlieferung und Entstehung der Theokrit-Scholien (Gött. Abh. 17.2, 1920) 
194; Aubreton, op. cit. (n. 44) 96 ff. 

56) One must leave aside the many cases where the reading in question was also 
available to K from another source such asL. 
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a later hand. (I have not myself seen the manuscript or a reproduction of 
it.) In other places it may be that Q and K were corrected simultaneously: 
Prom. 861 νυκχτοφρουρήτω Q’K? (+LLaLh??Fd), 1082 βροντῆς || QK. 
There are many passages where it is plausible that a late correction of Q 
was made in the Triclinian milieu: 

Prom. 42 γε δὴ Q@=T’K 7 οὐ] ἐν Qr=L 78 yapderaı 
(IBa?)Q’=Ga“FbFK 87 τύχης QMe=LLaGaGLcFR 247 μήπω 
Q’=KHa 476 ϑαυμάσεις Q*=GaGP*TRc 730 ϑρασύσπλαγχνον 
Q?s=Fb'FFELcP'K 911 ποτ᾽ Qr=LLa? Sept. 195 τοιαῦτα γ᾽ ἂν 
Q?=LbGTLcKF° 208 (ἄρά) γ᾽ ἐς ΟΖ, γ᾽ εἰς LLEGTF°LcKLh* 
473 πέπεμπται Qr=PsT 481 τῶδε Q’= 
LLa-LbGaGFbFFdLcRbKLhEaBaA 630 xovoi Ὁ ΚῸ et al., κανεῖ 
Q’=K (κάνει L) 1015 καδμείας Q=LLaLbEa Pers. 248 καὶ] ei 
Q=TK 279 λεὼς QYe=LLbGaFc'LeRbre 328 ἀνηλεῶς Q’re = 
Ga'Fc!LcKYeR!. — In two cases the reading in question is clearly a metrical 
emendation: Prom. 237 τῷ τοι τοιαῖσδε] τοιαῖσδε τῷ ToıQ=K. 952 Ζεύς 
τοι τοιούτοις] ὁ ζεύς γε τούτοις Ο2 = 

There are two manuscripts which, while not so regularly in accord with 
QasK is, seem to stand in a similar relationship to it: 


Lc = Cantabr. Bibl. Univ. Nn III 17 A. Ca. 1320.37 
Ha = Matrit. gr. 4617. Ca. 1335. Cf£. p. 339. 


We often find groupings such as QLc, QHa, QLcK, QHaK, QLcHaK, 
while KHa, LcHa, etc. (without Q) seem less frequent. 

Q has several excellent readings which it shares only with M or MI 
among the older manuscripts: Sept. 373 ἐς Q, eis M Pers. 44 δίοποι 
MIQZR?? 421 ἐπλήϑυον MIQ? (+GFceFTLb°LcLh‘) 582 δυρό- 
μενοι MQ (+TFHa) 6685 πρευμενὴς MQ” (+Fc®Lc"Rb*P®K'Ha) 
877 εὐχόμεναι MQ (+0?Ga®GFc"TKLh). The correct spelling of Ἐρινύς 
with a single nu usually appears only in MIQ(K): Prom. 516 M only, Sept. 
70 MK only, 574 MIQ, 700 MIQ, 723 MIQ, 867 MQ, 887 MQ, 977 
MIQ?, 988 MIQ, 1055 MIQ. 

Q also has conjunctive errors with M: Sept. 385 δ᾽ σώ MQ? 489 πολὴν 
M’Q’K° 831 ἀσεβῆ M’QLc(-A)Ha 986ivom.MQGaGHa 1064 
ϑρῆνος MQ? Pers. 128 μέλισσα Μῷ 385 κορυφαῖον M?Q?Ga 553 
βαρίδες τε novrian Μῷ' 6650 ἂν ein M’QrexzyerFcrepre 721 τόσσοσδε 
Μ, τοσσόσδε QHa 773 ἤϑυνε(ν) M?Q 918 ὀτοτοτοῖ MQ, ὀττοτοτοὶ 
Κ. 


5) Smith, C&M 31 (1970) 28; 32 (1971-80) 375; Studies 225 f. 
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This indicates that Q represents a tradition that was able to draw on a 
source of rare quality, perhaps an old manuscript akin to M. In a number 
of places it offers good readings found in no earlier copy (and later only in 
copies which may have derived them from Q). It is possible that some of 
them are editorial conjectures, but others are hard to explain in this way.°® 

Prom. 520 οὐκέτ᾽ ἂν. 1 agree with Dawe 50f. that this looks too good to 
be an emendation. 575 ὑπνοδέταν. A relic of genuine -oA&tav? Sce 
p. 3022. 577 ποῖ μ᾽. Perhaps a casual repetition from the preceding noi’s 
given by the tradition in place of nonoi. Sept. 155 δ᾽ om. Cf. Dawe 
134. 177% 374 εὖ καταρτίζει Q?? See Dawe 135. 851 τάδε. CA. 
Dawe 133. 884{. The gloss οὐκέτ᾽ ἐπὶ φιλίᾳ ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ φόνῳ διεκρίϑητε is 
absent. Cf. Dawe 135. Triclinius was able to condemn the interpolation on 
metrical grounds°?, but it is uncertain whether anyone before him would 
have been capable of this. 983 καὶ om. Possibly a conscious measure to 
restore iambic rhythm (without regard to responsion?). Pers. 6, the gloss 
Δαρείου υἱός is absent. 28 εὐτλήμονι, also read by Thomas. See p. 75. 
162 οὐδὲ Q*, cf. the ® paraphrase οὐδαμῶς ἐμαυτῆς οὖσα, ἤτοι οὐδ᾽ ὅλως 
κυρία τυγχάνουσα, οὐκ ἄφοβος. Conjecture? 228 δὴ Q?? An easy emenda- 
tion (cf. δὴ for δὲ introduced by Planudes (Ὁ) at Hes. Th. 79 and by Triclinius 
ib. 649). 431 μηδάμ᾽. Too good for a conjecture (cf. Dawe 133). 642 
μεγαυχῆ. Cf. Dawe 136. 778 ἕβδομος δ᾽. A scribe was likely to add the 
particle even without regard to its metrical necessity. 860 ἐπέϑυνον, 
though further from the truth than ἐπεύϑυνον of the paradosis (cf. p. 90), 
is of interest here, as it looks like an attempt to restore responsion with 854 
ὁ γεραιός. (If so, it goes back to an earlier manuscript than Q, because Q 
has ὁ γηραιός in 854.) But e for ev might be an accidental mutation. 866 
ποταμοῦ γ᾽ οὐδ᾽ (γ᾽ add. Q'). A clear case of a (wrong) emendation to 
eliminate hiatus. 935 πρόσφϑογγον (cf. Σ προσφώνησιν). 998 τ᾽ pre- 
sent. As Dawe 134 notes, the need for a copula was obvious. 

Other good readings and emendations which Q shares with the family 
A will be listed in the next section. 


58) Cf. the discussion by Dawe 132-136. 
59) Sch. 888c περισσὸν ἦν ἐνταῦϑα ... καὶ ἄμετρον καὶ κοινόλεχτον’ διὸ καὶ 
ἐξεβλήϑη παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ. 
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The family A (codd. LLaLb) 


L= Laur. 32.2. (Lacks Pers. 923-end.) Ca. 1310. 

La (= Ab) = Par. gr. 2786. Mid fourteenth century. 

[8 (=Nb) =Rom. Vallicell. B 70. (Lacks Prom. 1-186.) Ca. 1320. The 
Prometheus portion was written by John Catrares, an associate of Triclinius.°° 


L is the famous manuscript that preserves the alphabetic plays of Euri- 
pides. It also contains six plays of Sophocles (Zg Turyn), and Hesiod Op. 
(ψι2 West) with Moschopulus’ commentary, and it was originally part of 
the same volume as the Theocritus of Par. gr. 2722.°! It has connections both 
with Planudes and with Triclinius. Planudes copied part of the Theocritus 
himself. Triclinius made many corrections in the Euripidean portion, and a 
few notes in the Sophoclean and Hesiodic.°? Wilson suggests the possibility 
that ‘the preparation of the volume began in Planudes’ circle’ (sc. in Con- 
stantinople), ‘but was discontinued, possibly owing to his death, after which 
Triclinius went back home with the scribe, another pupil in the school, and 
enlarged the volume in order to accommodate a fresh discovery’ (sc. the 
alphabetic plays of Euripides). If this is right, the Aeschylean portion, 
which follows Euripides, was copied at Thessalonica. 

However, it does not contain Thoman (or any) scholia, nor any sign of 
Triclinian intervention: in classifying it as Thoman, Turyn is untrue to his 
own criteria. It does contain certain symptoms of Palaeologan scholarship. 
It often has movable nu restored where the metre requires it and the 
tradition as a whole lacks it, and it often has the correct Attic spelling yıyv- 
in γίγνομαι or γιγνώσχω where the tradition in general has yıv-. I believe 
that these features are to be associated with Planudes. We find the same 
improvements repeatedly in the Planudean manuscript of Hesiod, Laur. 
32.16, dated 1280, and in the apographa of the lost Planudean autograph of 
the Theognidea made in 1299.°* 


60) Turyn, Dated Greek Manuscripts of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries in the 
Libraries of Italy I (1972) xxi. 

61) Turyn, The Byzantine Manuscript Tradition ... of Euripides 233. 

62 Turyn, ibid. 224; G. Zuntz, An Inquiry into the Transmission of the Plays of Euripides 
(1965) 127 n. 

69 Scholars of Byzantium 238f. The hypothesis is designed to suit the theory that the 
unknown Euripides had been lurking at Thessalonica (Zuntz, op. cit. 180 ff.). 

6%) See my apparatus at Hes. Th. 429 (cod. 5; and the commentary ad loc.), 769, Op. 
323 (cod. Y«), 391; Thgn. (Iambi et Elegi I) 72, 80, 98, 136, 139, 170, 172, 217, 230, 270, 
289, 334, 409, 420, 462, 474, 496, 639, 643, 678, 682, 724, 798f., 832, 859, 898, 1004, 
1020, 1030, 1060, 1093, 1118, 1142, 1164b, 1182, 1194. 
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La largely depends on the same exemplar as L in Prom. and Sept., but 
only sporadically in Pers., while Lb depends on the same exemplar in Sept. 
and Pers. but only occasionally (if at all) in Prom. Here are lists of unique 
shared readings, play by play. 


Prometheus 


LLa: 688 οὔποτ᾽ alterum om. 904 οὐκ 911 ποτ᾽ (- 02) 934 ἄν 
σοι om. 940 δηρὸν (-Δ 980 τοὗῦπος ζεὺς 1039 αἰσχρόν ἐστιν,, 
ἔστιν αἰσχρὸν La 1079 ἀγνοίας L’La® 1084 ὡς ζάπυροι [,1,45 

LLa?Lb: 897 ἐν abest (+ Τ 18) 


Septem 


LLa: 34 εὖ om. 179 δὲτι 205 ἔκλαξαν LLa? (+4?) 235 στυγεῖ 
σή (ἘΠ) 2 249 ὀφέλλετε 111 278 δορύπληϑ᾽ 306 βαϑύχϑοναν 
alav 2329 περιρηρυγμένων LLa? 4366 ὑπέρτερον LLa? 543 κακαδ- 
μείων 1,, καὶ καδμείων! La 596 σέβει ϑεούς 604 ϑεοσέπτω 1,1,.4Ὁ 609 
ἰοκλέος 1.13.5 945 δ᾽ ἀτητὴςξ 949 σώμασι LLa? 

LLb: 361 οὐτιδανῶ L, -ὥς ΓΡ 391 ἀλύει LLb? 464 πληρούμεναι 
478 δύω ἄνδρε L, δύ᾽ ὥνδρε Lb 570 ὁμολοῖσιν 909 ἀμεμφεία L??Lb? 

LLaLb: 151-154 om. 252 οὐ σιγῶν LLa?Lb? 304 ποίας 386 
χαλκήλατοι κώδωνες ἠχοῦσιν 419 τρέφω L'La?Lb* 430 κεραυνίας 
LLa’Lb 662 παρῆν δίκη 668 πατρώαις L?, -ὧα L°Lb?, -Sa La? 669 
παριστάναι LLaLb? 710 φαντασμάτων ἐνυπνίων (+Lh) 715 ἀπαμβλυ- 
νεῖ (+P®) 745 μενεῖ (- Δ) 753 ὅστε] ὃς LLaLb? 771 ὄλβον 
LLaLb? 808 τῶν οπι. ( ΑἼ1) β818 ἢν 1.0, ἦν]. 953 ἐπιλάλαξεν 
(+Lh) 1009 ἐν om. 1031 δεινὸν γὰρ LLa (- ΒΑ), δεῖ γὰρ Lb 


Persai 


ΕΠ: 51 λόγχαις LLb? 151 φῶς 163 τοῦδας 186 πατέρα LLb? 
187 λαχοῦσαν LLb? 189 Zuoi 194 ἐν στῆ LLb? 207 δόμω: LLb? 
209 89’ 1,, ὅτ᾽ 0 229 τ᾽ οἵ. LLb? 223 μὴν om. LLb? 236 ἔρξας 
om. LLb? μέδους LLb? 240 οὐδαμοῦ 244 τε πολὺν καὶ 249 
ἀσίδος post 254: Soph. Ant. 277 298 ἠρέμου LLb? 318 βαχτρίων 
1108 343 9 om. LLb? 351 πότερ᾽ LLb? 369 gev&oivg’ LLb? 
388 πρῶτα 401 ἐξεχώρει LLb? 410 κἀποϑραύσει LLb? 453 ἁλίων 
LLb? (+Lh) 521 ἐκύρωσας (+Nd?) 526 λῶιον] πλεῖον 536 
στυγερῶν 552 ἐπέσπεσε 571-5730m.(+Rc) 580 αἴρανται 608 
χλιδαῖς 614 ὕπο 650 ἀνία 698 μηκέτι 700 μὲν οπ]. 7729 δὲ πᾶς 
στρατηγὸς 741 εὔχουν 742 ψεύδη 785 πάντες 826 ἐκχέοι 833 
κόσμος 840 χαῖρ᾽ 852 πολυσονόμου 921 ἀπέκτεινε 

LLaLb: 79 στυφελοῖς LLaLb? 508 λοιπὸν LLa?Lb (+3a). 
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The following cases indicate that La is not copied from L itself: Prom. 157 
ἐπιγήϑη L, ἐπιγήϑει La 781 ἐκλύσαντ᾽ ἐμέ La, -σαντά με L 1039 and 
1079, see above. La often deserts A, and the readings it takes from A are 
often corrected away. 

Lb is very faithful to A. Here too the A readings are sometimes corrected, 
but mostly by a second hand. The following readings indicate that Lb is 
not copied from L: Sept. 360 δ᾽ ἀκρυτόφυρτος Lb? (+Y A), δακρυτό- LLa? 
(+Lh??) (A, I presume, had the initial stage of the corruption, δ᾽ ἀκρυτό-, 
which L and La independently interpreted as δακρυτό-). 361 and 909, 
see above. 

A does not seem to have contained any ygüyeraı-variants. 

The following good readings are found only in this source, or only here 
and in M: 

Prom. 236 τὸ ML (+2) 645 πωλεύμεναι MLLa? (+P?Rb*) 897 ἐν 
om. LLa?Lb (+TLh) Sept. 798 -μεσϑα LLaLb (+GFd“PLh) 909 
ἀμεμφεία L?Lb? Pers. 249 ἀσίδος LLb. 

Others are shared with Q: Prom. 88 δῖος as against διὸς 
(+GaFb‘Pr RBTKC!® Sept. 406 nvö’MQLLaLb 422 δοῖεν ϑεοί 
M'’QLLaLb (+PNd) 648 πατρώαν QLLaLb 668 οὐδ᾽ QLLaLb 
(+P)) 734 αὐτοχτόνως QLLaLb (+R) 741 παλαιοῖσι QLLaLb 
(+R) 1001 ἐν om. QLLaLlb (+RNd) Pers. 43 μιτο. QLLb 
(+P®), μιπρ- La (μιστρ- Β) 211 T’Q'LLaLb (+P*R) 363 προφωνεῖ 
MQ°LLaLb‘ (+RNd) 714 εἰπεῖν ἔπος QLLb(+P) 720 στρατευμά- 
τοῖν QLLb (+Thom. Ρ 761 ἐξεκειν- MQLLaLlb (+P‘R‘) 763 
ἄνδρ᾽ ἁπάσης MQLLaLb. 

Certain of these may be due to emendation on the part οἴβοπ)ςε Byzantine 
editor who influenced QA (e.g. Sept. 422, Pers. 363, 714, 761, all easy 
metrical repairs), and there are other cases where these manuscripts present 
clear examples of such emendation: 

Prom. 617 πᾶν γὰρ ἐκπύϑοιο LLa (+NcFbFdEPLcHaLhBaAYa) for 
πᾶν γὰρ πύϑοιο (HODQ?C? Sept. 998 δυσπότμων QLLaLb (+R°) for 
δυστάνων of most manuscripts Pers. 334 πόσον δὲ (for δὴ) πλῆϑος ἦν 
νεῶν QLLb? (+WP) 719 δὲ] γε Q’LLb (+GaGLcPR): perhaps a 
replacement for the omission ofthe particle (NNdXcRb’Lh) 845 πολλὰ 
κἀχ᾽ εἰσέρχεται Q’LLb for πόλλ᾽ εἰσέρχεται κακά of the paradosis (ἐσ- 
recte GF, ἐπ- ΗΚ ΒΗ ον 17). 

Sometimes these manuscripts preserve or introduce Doric ἃ in lyrics 
when the rest of the tradition, or all except M, have forms with n. Sept. 94 


65) In the rest of this list I disregard “Thoman-Triclinian’ (or Thessalonican) manu- 
scripts which probably took the readings from Q, A, or L, and fifteenth-century copies. 
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ϑεαινᾶν (for -ὥν) LLb (+R) 220 πανάγυρις MQ 748 ϑνάσκοντα 
MQLIaLb (ΡΒ 911-912 σιδαρό- QLLb (+PREa, and M in 
912); -πλακτοι LLaLb (+R) 931 ἀλλαλο- MQLb? (+APC? Pers. 
137 αἰχμάεντα Q (+P; -ητάεντα V) 910 ἀτεχμαρτοτάτας QLLb (+P). 
The last passage is anapaestic, and -ng is correct. So it seems clear that there 
has been some deliberate editorial Doricizing in the tradition represented 
by QA. 

We have seen that L has connections with Planudes, and it is natural to 
think of his milieu as the source of the philological activity reflected in 
Q and A.% Both manuscripts, I suspect, came from Constantinople to 
Thessalonica in the early fourteenth century. Triclinius perhaps brought 
them, together with the still only partially filled copy L. At Thessalonica 
the Aeschylus in A was copied into L, and Catrares and another made a 
second copy from A (Lb) a few years later. Some readings from A were 
introduced into Q as the latter was further corrected and augmented with 
the Thoman scholia. 

Just as readings from Q descended to copies such as LcHaKLh, so did A 
readings; e.g. Prom. 99 πῆ LLaLcT Ya Sept. 480 λέγων] λίαν LLb?KYeLh! 
(+Fb'FdrePre) 578 τελευτᾶ LLaLlbLlc 726 τάδ᾽ LLaLbK 741 
xayoicı LLaLbLcK (+GFdPREAaA) 901 στένει δὲ LLaLbLcLh 
(+FdRXc) 922 πάρα δ᾽ LLaLbK‘Lh (+FdPre) 1046 τιμήσειας 
LLaLbHaLh (+O?FcFFd) Pers. 49 πελᾶται LLaLb’L® Ih 256 veö- 
toxa LLbLh® (+Fc®) 348 ἔστ᾽ ἄρ᾽ LLbHa (+P)) 459 τράπωνται 
LLbLcK' (+GaP'% 469 πεζῶ τε LLbLcK 900 ἐλαύνων 
LLaLbK'eLh (+PYeRreGaFc). Equally, readings and variants from Q and 
A often entered the Thessalonican copies of the u and ᾧ groups, to which 
we shall come shortly. 

The texts of Q and A are not in general very closely related to each other, 
but they do have many good and bad readings in common, including, 
as we have seen, some scholarly emendations. A hypothesis suiting the 
phenomena would be that Q descends from a metropolitan exemplar of 
the common sort (e), corrected from a more academic (Planudean) copy. 
A similar process, carried out somewhat later, lies open to view in P, in 
which the basically e text is much corrected from various sources including 
one or more related to Q and 4. 

Another manuscript often associated with these is 


R= ναι. gr. 57. (Lacks Prom. 729-852, Sept. 385-712, Pers. 420-724.) 
Ca. 1330. 


66) Note also the presence of Moschopulus’ commentary on Hes. Op. in L, albeit in a 
different hand from that of the text. 
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Wilamowitz collated it but was chiefly struck by its carelessness and untidi- 
ness. ‘Propriis virtutibus caret, itaque exemplum sit codicum gregariorum’ 
(his ed., XVID. Turyn classes it among his Thoman manuscripts, despite 
the fact that it has the old Vita and Hypotheses, and no scholia. It is written 
in a filthy hand, full of mistakes (some of them uneducated); yet busily 
corrected and loaded with (old) glosses.°’ I am doubtful whether it belongs 
in the T'hessalonican sphere. Its affinities with Q and A may rather reflect a 
metropolitan ancestor. At Sept. 208 its reading ἄρα eig (cf. Rc ἄρ’ εἰς) seems 
to preserve the starting point for the emendation γ᾽ εἰς in A 
(+Q?LcKLh*GFT). 

There are, among the dross, a few readings of some interest: Prom. 657 
νυκχτίφδιτ᾽ (-pavt’ MI only) 901 ὅτε R? (ὁπότε Headlam) Sept. 1041 
σωτήριος Pers. 28 ὀτλήμονι R?? (see p. 75) 93 δὲ πάγαν (ci. Quincey) 
R?? 7728 ὥὦλεσε λαὸν (sc. -σεν λεών" cf. 383) 1075 οἷ οἱ οἵ βάροισιν 
ὁλόμεναι (ὀλομένα Wil.). 


The family u (codd. GaG) 


Ga = Vat. Palat. gr. 287. (Lacks Prom. 215-324, 677-786, Sept. 101-224, 
667-890). Ca. 1310-1320. 
G = Marc. gr. 616 (663). Ca. 1320-1325. 


John Catrares, who copied part of Lb, was involved with both these 
manuscripts. He wrote metrical notes, corrections and supplements in the 
Euripidean part of Ga (=P of Euripides), and in G he added the Persai 
Hypothesis and occasional scholia.® So both copies were produced in 
Triclinius’ scriptorium, and both, moreover, largely from the same exemplar 
(u), for in Prom., Sept., and Pers. 1-175 ca. they are true gemelli. Readings 
peculiar to them are: 

Prom. 328 ἀκριβῶς] κρατερὸς Ga, καρτερὸς G 470 ὅπως 601 
δαμασϑεῖσα 814 av 830 τ᾽ om. (+Xc) 904 γ᾽ ἀπόλεμος (+Lb°) 
916 καϑῆστο GG 976 xaxoücıv ἐκδίκως 990 yeyaväcaı (- Δ") 
Sept. 69 ze om. 230 ἐστὶ om. 339 δυστυχεῖ 392 ὄχϑας ποταμίας 
6477 (ἘΡ 665 που (Ἐ ΧΟ 92458 (+Pre) 941 λυτἕρ Ga, λυτεῖρ 


67) A few Thoman glosses are added by a second hand. In its Aristophanean part the 
manuscript contains some rare notes deriving from Eustathius (Wilson, Scholars of 
Byzantium 202). On this manuscript see also Smith, Illinois Class. Studies 6 (1981) 49. 

68) He collaborated with the main scribe of G in two other manuscripts. See Turyn, 
Codices Graeci Vaticani saeculis XIII et XIV scripti (1964) 124 ff.; Zuntz, Inquiry 206 £., 289; 
Smith, Studies 6£. 
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G 988 μέλαινά τ᾽ ἐριννὺς om. 1063 τέξῃ Pers. 51 ϑάρυϑις Ga'G 
67 γείτονα χώραν om. Ga?G 89 ἕρκοισιν 148 ἦ 151 ὁρᾶται (+P}). 

Ga must be slightly the earlier of the two, because it was clearly meant 
to be a complete corpus tragicorum (with the alphabetic plays of Euripides 
copied from L), while containing of Aeschylus only the triad®”; whereas by 
the time G was copied, the manuscript τ, which added Agamemnon and 
Eumenides, had been discovered and moreover emended by Triclinius. At 
about Pers. 175 the scribe of G turned from a to τ, and copied from the 
latter the remainder of Persai and the two new plays. Ga presumably 
continues to follow u to the end of Persai, and in this play it is Joined by 
Fc = Ambros. gr. 147 sup.; see below on the £ family. 

Turyn, once again disregarding his own criterion for identifying “Tho- 
man’ manuscripts, includes GaG in this class, although they have no scholia 
(apart from some of Triclinius’ metrical scholia to Persai in G, taken from 
r), and neither Vita nor Hypotheses are Thoman. There is nothing to show 
that u was of Thessalonican origin. Affinities with Q, A and R might point 
to the Constantinopolitan background. I cite: 

Prom. 446 ἔννοιαν Q’Ga'A, ἄνοιαν 565 dIBaAGaGR 972 ἐγὼ 
om. GaGR 1087 ἐπιδεικνύμενα GaGLbR!(+Nd) Sept. 225 γύναι 
GaGR (+TF%) 84 πεδιοπλόκτυπός te ὠσὶ LLbGaGQ?KLh? (+P®) 
87 9° ὁρώμενον Q’LLbGaR (+Pfe) 284 ἑπτατείχους LLbGaGQ?R* 
(+Pre) 326 χ᾽ ἦχ[ ]ειωμένας Q?, κεν ἠχρειωμένας Ga'G! Pre 482 
πρόμαχε τῶν ἐμῶν LLbGaGFb?FFdLh (+CBa) 520 ἂν om. 
QLLbGaGFbF’FdLh (+4) 537 τ QGaG (+IT) 603 καὶ] ἐν 
Q’GaGK (+XcA) 973 γόων Thom. Q!LLaLbGaGFc'FFdLc 
(+Ba) 986 ἰὼ om. QGaGHa(+M) Pers. 237 d6u1@avLLbGa' 245 
τὶ or τι LLbGa'GFcLh 253 om. LLb?Ga?Fc? 279 λεὼς 
LLbGaFcLceQ?e (+Rbre) 304 χιλιάρχης Q#?LLb’Ga'F® KR 
(+Rb*) 309 τήνδε QLLbGaFcLcKRLh (+Rb°%) 312 φαρεσσεύης 
LLbGaLh 319 ἔποικος QLLbGaFcKR! 363 ναυάρχαις 
Q'LLbGaFc'Ha (+P°RcYa) 439 στρατοῦ LLbGaFc'Lh* (+H2) 
459 τράπωνται LLbGaLcK‘ (+Pfe), τράποινται FcK? 509 μόλις 
LLbGaFc'Ha (+Rb) 528 πιστοῖς γε (emendation) LLbGaFcLh‘ 
(-oioı γε Lh?, -oicı, γῆ L) 577 ἠὲ ἠὲ LLaLbGaFc (+P) 678 πάση 
LLbGaFc 719 δὲ] γε (emendation) Q’LLbGaFcLcKP (cf. above, 
p.345) 757 πολλάκις om. Q*%: post κλύων habent LLbGaFc (+D) 
778 μάραφνις QLGaFc'LcKHaRb°LhP!, μάραφνης (sic) LLR 779 τ’ 
Q'LLbGaFc!P 784 τόδ᾽ ἴστε σαφῶς QLLbGaFcLcKHaRLh 
(Ἐς. Ξ8) (σαφῶς om. D) 810 πιμπρᾶν τοὺς 


9 Οἵ, Zuntz 135. 
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QLLbGaFceGTFLcKHaRP’Y® 997 χηγδάδαν Lb (deest L), κιγδάδαν 
GaFc*, κυγδάδαν R. 

It is theoretically possible that all these μ readings came direct from Q or 
AorL, if a itself was produced at Thessalonica shortly before its apographa 
Ga and G. But in those circumstances one might expect u, as a hybrid 
product, to have exhibited many variant readings, and in fact there seem 
to have been few or none. There are, on the other hand, cases where the 
scribes of Ga, G and Fc individually have imported variants from Ἢ or 
L: e.g. Pers. 256 veötona Fc*—=LLb, 388 ἠχοῖ Ga*Fc* = LLbK'P", 539 
διαμυδαλέους Fe=LLb (+H?P*®), 855 παντάρχας Ga'Fc'—=LLb, 998 
τόλμην Ga“ =Lb (deest L), 1002 ἀκρόται FcY®=Lb (deest L) (+MrYefre). 
Of these, the instances at 388 and 855 might reflect variants in μ. 

u scarcely ever delivers a good reading not attested among the families 
previously discussed. At Pers. 22 it gives us μεγαβάτης (GaGP?®), 
QALcKHaR etc. having μεγαβάζης and most others μεταβάτης: a happy 
accidental combination? At Sept. 523 it gives βροτοῖς for -οἷσι: accident? 
At 1047 it omits οὐ (with Nd): accident again? At Prom. 1060 ποι appears 
only as a suprascript in G: conjecture? 

The peculiar spellings of μὴ οὐ and ἢ οὐκ as und, für, are used practically 
only in GaG and Lb (Prom. 328, 627, 787 (+ Lh?), 918, Sept. 202). We have 
noted that Catrares’ involvement links these three manuscripts together; 
and Lb sometimes seems to be corrected from u. A special interest in 
‘correct’ crasis presumably also lies behind Prom. 345 οὕνεκα (Lb only as 
against εἵνεκα N), and perhaps Sept. 478 δύ᾽ ὥνδρε Lb (δύω ἄνδρε L). 


The family & (codd. Fb Fe FFd) 


Fb= Vat. gr. 1824. (Lacks Prom. 787-882, 1072-end, Sept. 23-188, 
282-470, 560-562, 743-end and all of Persai.) Ca. 1315.70 

Fc= Ambros. gr. 147 sup. (459). Fourteenth century. 

F=Laur. 31.8. Ca. 1335-1348. 

Fd = Laur. 91 sup. 5. (Lacks Persai.) Fourteenth century. 


This is a Thessalonican family, originating in the immediate vicinity of 
Triclinius and containing the Thoman Vita and scholia.’? Actually it is only 


70) Not later than ca. 1317, because Triclinius, in the headings he added, is still using 
rounded, not angular breathings. On this manuscript see Smith, C&M 31 (1970) 14-19. 

7) Cf. Zuntz, Inquiry 2874; Smith, Studies 10fF. 

72 ΟΣ, above, p.339. Smith (as in n.70) establishes that it presents these scholia in a 
modified (expanded) form: the original version is that given by Fb? in agreement with 
LcLh RaRb, while the expansions appear in Fb°FcFE. I presume they were entered 
simultaneously in Fb and the exemplar £. 
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in Prom. and Sept. that these manuscripts form a united family with a 
common exemplar (£). In these two plays Fc is an apograph of Fb, and does 
duty for it in those portions which have been lost from Fb. 

& contained many yoüperaı-variants drawn from Qand AorL, asappears 
from the following selection of examples: 

Prom. 111 πέφυκε OQFb“F®Fd 358 ἄγριον QYEFbYeF 479 
οὔτε Bel QFre Fbs Fd?? Pre 492 ϑέλγητρα Q’LLaK, ϑέλγηϑρα F' Sept. 
456 λαπάξαι LLa?LbFcF 465 σμικρὸν YQF°Fd 504 οἴνωπος 
LLa??FbF 630 xovoi QFe'FtFd? (+ PYeLc*K’@Lht) 712 μὴ 
LLaLbFb!F'Fd (+K®) 772 τοσόνδε γ᾽ QFceF? 836 ὡς ϑυὰς 
QFcFFd'LcHaRb°Lh 902 τ᾽ om. Ὁ Ε΄ 1065 οὖν ἂν LLbFcF?Lc. 

The scribe of Fd apparently made direct use of a A manuscript, e.g. 
Sept. 276 ϑεοῖσιν om. LLaLb?Fd? 901 στένει δὲ LLaLbFd 
(+LceRLhXc) 922 πάρα δ᾽ LLaLbFd (+P’Y@eK°Lh). He has in his text 
many of the readings that appear as yodgyetaı-variants in FbF. At the very 
beginning of the triad he seems to have cast a glance upon M: Prom. 20 
rayon] τόπωι MFd?? (yo. πάγω ὄρει), 28 ἐπηύρω MFd (Το ἢ). 

A further, lost descendant of & was drawn upon by the copyist of the 
common exemplar of BaA (p.326). 

The only good reading that first appears in & (but at about the same time 
in other Thessalonican manuscripts, LbLcRb*) seems to be φῦναι at Prom. 
969; presumably conjecture or accident (Dawe 107). 

& seems not to have contained Persai. At any rate the play is lacking in 
Fb and Fd, and the other two extant copies turn to other exemplars. F uses 
the lost copy τ which Triclinius had corrected, and to which G also turned 
(from μὴ) at about line 176. Ἐς makes some use of τ, but rather more 
consistently follows μ, thus aligning itself with Ga. Sometimes it records 
the τ reading with ye., e.g. 322 εἰσάμης Fc!® = GF, 537 ἀταλαῖς Ἐς -Ξ- ΟΕ, 
570 κυπρίας FcY® = GF. But it had other sources too, cf. e.g. 580 ἄρα 
Fct® =Ha, 642 μεγαυχῆ Fc!® = Q'Ha, 650 ἂν ein Fct? = QYeP?e (Μ'Σ:70), 
665 ἄχϑη Fc®=QLcK?HaLh, 670 κατὰ γῆς Fc’®=Lh, 704 πάλαι Fct? = 
Q*??LcHa, 705 λόγων Fct? = Lc’@Rb’eLh. 


The two recensions of Triclinius (τ and T) 


At the time when Triclinius put the finishing touches to Fb — before 1317, 
as we saw — he was a devoted pupil of Thomas and had not yet gone so far 
as to produce scholia and emendations of his own. If he had, Fb would 
surely show signs of them. But before the copying of G was completed in 
the early 1320s, an exemplar had become available which did carry metrical 
annotations and corrections by him. This exemplar, known as τ, was in 
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itself an ordinary copy of the time, with some affınity with Q; Triclinius’ 
input was probably confined to occasional alterations, interlinear or mar- 
ginal additions, and sparse notes on metres. 

The ‘proto-Triclinian’ scholia in τ have left their traces in Ea (Prom.) and 
F (Sept., Pers.). The poetic text is reflected to us in G (from Pers. 176 ca.), 
in Fin Persai, and in Triclinius’ autograph, 


T= Neap. II F31. Towards 1330. 


T, however, represents a second stage of his work on the text, with new 
corrections and his scholia in a more developed form, copied out together 
with, but carefully distinguished from, those of Thomas. The scribe of F 
had T as well as τ to hand, and he took occasional readings from T as he 
copied, and many more as he went through afterwards correcting his text. 
But in general F, like G, reflects the earlier phase of Triclinius’ work as it 
appeared in r. The same relationships hold, as we shall see, in Agamemnon 
and Eumenides, which τ also contained. 

In assessing the readings of τ as inferred from GTF, we have to bear in 
mind that they may in principle be either τὸ (i.e. belonging to the base text) 
or τὸ (Triclinius’ emendations). Some good readings will be the latter. But 
it does look as if τ inherited some rare readings from the same line of 
tradition as Q: 

Pers. 84 σύριόν MPTF (τ) 306 ἰϑαιγενὴς MGTFK? 312 φρε- 
σεύης M, φρεσεύης ὁ ΟΕ (τ), φρεσεύης καὶ T 329 νῦν deest 
MOQ?GTFR? 417 ἀφρασμόνως MH?GTFHa 461 προσπίτ- 
νοντες (MGTFFe (τ) 553 βαρίδες τε ποντίαι ΜΦ', πόντιαι GF 
570 κυπρίας Μ᾽ ΘΕ 662 πιφαύσκων ΜΙΟΤΕΡ' 735 τελευτᾶν 
MI®HGTF 761 ἐξεκείνωσεν ΜΡ’, -κείνωσε QALcKRcLhP’, -xei- 
νωσ᾽ εἰσ- GTF (7°). 

Many other readings link τ with QA, e.g. 138 προπεμψ- (QLb*K), 493 
ἀξειοῦ (Q’ALcKP?®), 810 πιμπρᾶν τοὺς (QAuLcKHaR). There are also 
some connections with ß, as 336 συμβολαῖς Ο Εἰ Ξ HBNcCA, 677 διάγοις 
δ᾽ GF=HEC, διάμοις δ᾽ B, 960 ἀγδαβάτας GTF=BLcXcA. 

The likelihood that τ should preserve some items of value from the oldest 
phase of the medieval tradition is enhanced by the fact that it contained 
two non-triadic plays, Agamemnon and Eumenides, which were extremely 
rare, and moreover had them from a line of tradition independent of M. 


73) Watermarks: Smith, Studies 34. 
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Agamemnon and Eumenides 


For Agamemnon we have five manuscripts to reckon with: M, V, and three 
copies of τὸ, namely GTF.’* Only ΤῈ have the play complete; M now has 
only 1-310 and 1067-1159, V only 1-348, and G only 1-45 and 1095-end. 
The relationship of GFT is as set out above.’® But what is the relationship 
of MVr? 

Wilamowitz (ed., XXI) puts V in an intermediate position between M 
and τ, agreeing now with the one, now with the other. This is repeated by 
Thomson in the first edition of Headlam — Thomson, Oresteia (1938) I 76, 
and by Fraenkel I 9£., who cites examples of corruptions shared by MV or 
Vr. Turyn, however, (100, 115) regards V as ‘closely related to M’, the 
stemma of these manuscripts being 


V 


A 


This view is repeated in Thomson’s second edition (1966, I 65) and by 
Helm.’ I believe that the true stemma is, on the contrary, 


ν τ 


Vr agree in error against M as follows: Hypoth. 18 Θυέστου (ὀρέστου 
M)] αἰγίσϑου Ag. 26 σημανῶ 84 κλυταιμνήστρα 96 πελάνω 
(parox.) 110 σύμφρονα 137 πτάκα)] πτάωνκα V (sc. πτάδα), πτῶκα 
τ 230 βραβεῖς 252 τὸ μέλλον τὸ δὲ προκχλύειν VF (gl. del. T) 
263 Clytaemestrae trib., 264 nuntio, item 268-280 293 neoaniov. 


”% ] have used the photographs of VGTF which Fraenkel gave to the Bodleian. Their 
call-numbers are: MSS. facs. d.93 (=T), d.94 (Ὁ and V), and e.37 (F}. 

7) The account in Fraenkel, 1 11-32, is gravely astray. Turyn 112f. had made a correct 
analysis; cf. Dawe, Eranos 57 (1959) 35-49; Zuntz, Inquiry 204-211; J.J. Helm, TAPA 
103 (1972) 575-597; id., Demetrius Triclinius and the Textual Tradition of the Oresteia (Diss. 
Ann Arbor 1968; University Microfilms International). 

76) As in the preceding note. 
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Where MV agree in error against τ, I submit that the better reading in τ 
was in each case attained by emendation: 2 ö’Av MV (Σ), ἣν τ 29 
ἐπορϑοι- MV, ἐπορϑι-τ 30 ἀγγέλων MVF, ἀγγέλλων GT 78 ἐνι Μ, 
ἐνὶ Ν, ἔνι τ 82 ἡμερόφατον ΜΝ, -φαντον τ 103 ϑυμοφϑόρον ΜΝ, 
-βόρον (£?) τ 123 λογοδαίτας ΜΝ, λαγο-τ 158 ὡμόφωνον M?, ὠμό- 
V, ὁμό- Μέτ 197 κατέξενον M', κατάξενον Ν, κατέξαινον Mr 229 
παρϑένιον MV, παρϑένειον τ 245 ἁγνὰ .... αὐδὰ ΜΝ, ἁγνᾷ ... αὐδᾷ Τ, 
ἁγνὰ... αὐδᾷ Ε (indicating that both the nominative and the dative were in 
τὸ 253 ἶσον MV, ἴσοντ 254 συνορϑὸν Μ, σὺν ὀρϑον Ν, σύναρϑρον 
τ (όρϑρον Wellauer) 283 ἕρμαιον M, ἕρματον Ν, ἑρμαῖον τ 292 
εὐρίππου MV, εὐρίπουτ 297 παιδίον ὠποῦ ΜΝ, πεδίον ἀσωποῦ τ (ἀσὼ 
in ras. Εὖ). The last of these instances is T’s most impressive contribution, 
but as Weil pointed out, emendation was facilitated by the coincidence of 
Pers. 805 πεδίον ᾿Ασωπὸς, which stood less than 600 lines before the Agamem- 
non passage in τ. 

In Eumenides the editor has only to choose between the readings of M 
and τ. M is unquestionably superior, but it does not follow that one should 
adopt M’s readings whenever possible. Each individual case must be judged 
on its merits. For example, at 41 editors regularly print ἕδραν, because it is 
in M; yet ἕδρας (τ) is the difficilior lectio and choicer idiom, and in any 
unprejudiced assessment it demands to be preferred. 

In this play there is a fourth representative of τ, namely 


E = Salmanticensis Bibl. Univ. 233. Ca. 1450-1470. 


GTFE all lack vv. 582-644 (folio lost from τὴ and 778-807 (saut du m&me 
au möme in τ), and E also lacks 681-718 and 983-end. Dawe 189-194 drew 
attention to this manuscript, and Helm has provided collations of it and of 
the other τ copies.’’ 


Conclusion 


No one since Turyn has thought it possible to construct a stemma for the 
triadic plays. It seems to me reasonably certain that all manuscripts descend 
from a single minuscule archetype containing a certain number of marginal 


7) As in n.75, more fully in the Dissertation. On E see also Smith, Studies 25 ff. It is 
not the same manuscript as Wilamowitz’s E, which is Turyn’s Fa, a copy of F made for 
Victorius by his pupil Girolamo Mei in 1552/3 (J. A.Gruys, The Early Printed Editions 
(1518-1664) of Aeschylus (1981) 80; Turyn 101). Besides Eumenides, E contains Prom. 
1-1042 and Sept. 1025-1043. I have collated it for Prom. There it belongs to the & family, 
agreeing especially often with Fb. 
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variants.’® Then from the fact that many errors are common to all manu- 
scripts except M it might seem a reasonable deduction that they all depend 
on a common hyparchetype. This, however, would be unsound. It would 
be difficult to explain on this hypothesis how it is that any of these manu- 
scripts — in any combination, so far as we can see — may share errors with 
M, or that the truth may sometimes be preserved just in one or two of 
them together with M. We cannot suppose that these readings were selec- 
tively taken over from M, as M seems to have lain somewhere unnoticed 
until after 1300.7° It is probable that corruptions arising at various different 
times and places spread by contamination so as to infect the whole tradition 
by 1260. In other words these general corruptions need by no means all 
descend from one and the same ancestral exemplar.‘® 

The thirteenth- and fourteenth-century manuscripts can for the most part 
be assigned to families, for certain of which (a ὃ ἔ τὴ a stemmatic structure 
can be made out. But allegiances are inconstant, and relationships between 
families resist analysis. We can make a broad dichotomy — analogous to 
Turyn’s dichotomy between ‘old’ and ‘Byzantine’ traditions — between 
those families which do not show signs of deliberate emendation (aß γ ὃ δ) 
and those which do (κ Au ᾧ τ). The families of the first group perhaps all 
have thirteenth-century representatives, while those of the second do not. 
So there is some basis for calling the former ‘old’, even if there is no 
meaningful sense in which they are not also “Byzantine’; “academic’ might 
be a preferable term for the later group. With these *“academic’ manuscripts 
we can see much more clearly what is going on. To some extent we can 
even identify particular exemplars that were available in the scriptoria of 
Thessalonica at particular times, and follow the development of Triclinius’ 
Aeschylean studies. 


78) Cf. Wilamowitz, ed. XXIIff.; Page, ed. ix f.; G.O. Hutchinson, Aeschylus Septem 
contra Thebas (1985) xlix f. 

79) The early fourteenth century is the date of the earliest apograph, Ma. Smith, C& 
M 29 (1968) 21, suggests that Ma was copied at Thessalonica, on the ground that it once 
formed part of the same book as Laur. 31.15 (Euripides and Aristophanes), which in its 
Euripidean part has affinities with L. But it is not certain (cf. p.343) that the Euripidean 
part of L was copied at Thessalonica. Smith has difficulty in explaining how it is, on his 
hypothesis, that M remained unknown to Triclinius, as it evidently did. A Thoman 
scholium on Sept. 973 says εὕρηται δὲ καὶ ἐν παλαιῶι βιβλίωι “ἀχέω τάδ᾽ Eyybgev”, 
ἤγουν ἐκ τοῦ πλησίου ταῦτα ϑρηνῶ, ὅπερ ἐστὶ κρεῖττον, and Dawe (136, 291), who 
found this in K (though it 15 also in ᾧ and Lc, at least), identifies the παλαιὸν βιβλίον 
with M, in which ἵν maxime exiguum fugit oculos’ (Vitelli). But again, if Thomas knew 
M, why did he ignore the non-triadic plays, and why did Triclinius remain in the dark? 
The scribe of Fd, however, does seem to have seen M (cf. p. 350). 

80) Cf. my Textual Criticism and Editorial Technique (1973) 41; CQ 24 (1974) 169, 170f. 


12 
500 YEARS OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


The period of manuscript transmission serveyed in the last chapter might 
be described as half a millennium of more or less continual deterioration 
of the Aeschylean text. Since then the tide has turned, and another half 
millennium has elapsed during which hundreds upon hundreds of corrup- 
tions that affected the medieval text have been progressively identified and 
cleared away. 

There are of course many contradictory fluxes in tides. Certain medieval 
scribes were capable of improving the text by conjecture.' Some of their 
attempts only resulted in deeper corruption, but sometimes they did succeed 
in restoring the truth. Conversely, the waves of printed editions that have 
rolled in since 1518 have not uniformly crept higher up the shores of 
enlightenment. But the overall movement has been steadily upward. Each 
successive century has brought a purer and more intelligible text, as under- 
standing of Aeschylus’ thought, language, style and metres has grown more 
refined. By the end of the sixteenth century more than five hundred errors 
had been corrected. But well over a thousand still remained. If one looks 
at Schütz’s edition of 1782-1797, the best of its time, one finds many 
passages, especially in the lyrics, from which no coherent sense had yet 
come into sight: the student of Aeschylus was still moving through patchy 
fog. Things are much clearer today. But even now many problems remain 


Ὁ There were two particular periods at which they made deliberate attempts to do so: 
in the tenth century, and in the late thirteenth to early fourteenth. For the tenth century 
see p.323, and, for a striking instance in Sophocles which has affected most of the 
tradition, BICS 25 (1978) 120 (O.T. 943f.). In the Palaeologan period emendatory 
activity centres upon Planudes (pp. 343,346, and for Hesiod CQ 14 [1964] 175-177 and 
24 [1974] 173) and Triclinius (p. 351; CQ 14. 181 ἔ,, 24. 176), while not being restricted 
to them personally. The manuscript Lb (partly copied by John Caätrares, cf. pp. 343, 349) 
provides some interesting examples of conjectures produced in the Triclinian orbit but 
not (apparently) by Triclinius: Prom. 409 στένουσιν τεὰν TE 481 noiv ἐγὼ δὲ 
541 πόνοις (for exact responsion) 543 ἰδία γε γνώμη 702 ἐξ (for unmetrical ἀφ᾽ 
inA) 760 μανϑάνειν (for unmetrical μαϑεῖν σοὶ) 895 μοῖραι διὸς δυστλάτων 
λεχέων κακῶν δερί. 576 πρὸς μορόν γ᾽ 7753 ὅστε] ὃς λ, ὅς γε! ς 1031 δεινὸν 
γὰρ A, δεῖ γὰρ Lb. 
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unsolved and probably — unless papyri come to our aid - insoluble. We 
shall never be able to restore the text just as Aeschylus wrote it. Even if we 
did, we would not know we had done so, and many scholars would 
continue to dispute the necessity for the emendations that had brought us 
to that goal. Yet no one in his senses would deny that we are nowadays 
immeasurably closer to it than were our colleagues of five hundred years 
ago, or that the intellectual efforts which have been responsible for this 
progress must be sustained. 

If we are to speak of five hundred years of textual criticism without being 
accused of giving short change, we must go back to the late fifteenth 
century, before the age of printed editions. The situation then was little 
different from what it had been earlier. A few individual scribes corrected 
occasional errors on their own initiative, or introduced what seemed to 
them to be improvements. One that we can identify is Michael Suliardus, 
who copied the non-triadic plays from M at Florence, after about 1495, 
into what is now the Wolfenbüttel manuscript Gudianus gr. 4° 88 (Mc).? 
Another, of more significance, is Arsenius of Monembasia (Aristobulus 
Apostolides, c. 1468-1535). He is responsible for two manuscripts of Aes- 
chylus. One is a hastily made copy of the triad (Aa = Vat. Palat. gr. 139), 
which so far as I see contains nothing of interest. The other (Si = Me = 
Par. gr. 2886) contains the triad and also, copied from M, Eumenides and 
Supplices. In the part copied from M we can be sure that Arsenius had no 
other source for improved readings than his own wit. In Supplices he made 
a whole series of minor corrections, some of them anticipating Turnebus 
and Robortello.? In Eumenides he made fewer, but they include the excellent 
ἄλλος at 269 (anticipating Heath) and ἀοίνοις at 860 (anticipating Turn. 
and Rob.), and the punctuation of 202 and 204 as questions.* In the plays 
of the triad it is always possible that what looks like an innovation of his 
actually derives from some other manuscript not yet collated. But when it 
appears as a suprascript correction, as at Pers. 62 στέρεται and 495 ἀνώμοξ᾽ ἐσ 
(1.6. -ὠξ᾽ ἐς), it is very probable that it is his idea of the moment. 

Arsenius’ copying from M is probably to be dated to 1518-1521, when 


2 His hand is identified by O.L. Smith, GRBS 12 (1971) 106 η. 18; cf. J. A.Gruys, The 
Barly Printed Editions (1518-1664) of Aeschylus (1981) 321 n.5. His achievement in 
Supplices is assessed by H. Friis Johansen, Aeschylus. The Suppliants (1970) 26 (= 
Johansen- Whittle I 68). 

9 See Johansen, op. cit. 26-28 (= Johansen- Whittle I 68-70). 

% Less successful are 58 ei τις, 128 ἐξεκράαναν, 383 τλήμονες, 435 κἀξίαν τ᾽, 584 
ὀρϑὸς (sscr.), 862 ἱδρύση βάρη (ex corr.). In 201 and 427 he turns τοσοῦτο into -Ον, 
probably rightly. 
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he was in Florence as head of a Papal Greek institute.? It was just at this 
time, in 1518, that the first printed edition of Aeschylus appeared: the 
Aldine, edited by Franciscus Asulanus. This was a man to whom tragic 
Greek was evidently a totalmystery. Atany rate he allowed a great quantity 
of gibberish to be printed, and so seldom shows any sign of an attempt to 
make sense of it that when he does put something right‘ one is amazed, and 
tempted to ascribe it to a lucky misprint.’ 

It is vastly different with the editions produced simultaneously and inde- 
pendently in 1552 by Turnebus in Paris and by Robortello in Venice.® Both 
scholars possessed considerable critical powers and were able to correct 
numerous errors of the manuscript tradition, especially in the extra-triadic 
plays, where the need was so much greater. It is in these plays alone that 
Robortello’s name still holds its place in the apparatus criticus; but it does 
so in over seventy places. This is a very creditable total. Yet it is far exceeded 
by Turnebus, who according to my count put the text right in no less than 
191 places, all but three of them in the extra-triadic plays (and we must 
note that he, like Robortello, only knew 403 lines of Agamemnon). No 
subsequent scholar has approached this figure.” Of course, many of the 
emendations that it fell to Turnebus to make were relatively easy, or sceem 
so from our standpoint, and he missed a fair number that Robortello got. 
But the statistics speak for themselves, and justify Wilamowitz’s encomium 
(ed., VD: “ingenium et doctrina editoris tantum praestitit, ut superare eum 
me quidem iudice potuerit nemo’. 

Five years later there appeared the imposing quarto edition prepared 
by Victorius in 1552-3 and after some delay printed by Stephanus with 
annotations of his own.!® Victorius was the first editor to get his hands on 
the complete Agamemnon. He did not, however, succeed in doing much 
with it. Apart from δίπους in 1258"! and ἐπράξαμεν in 1658, his corrections 


> Cf. Smith, GRBS 12 (1971) 101 n.3; Gruys, op. cit. 20f. 

6) As at Supp. 416 οὐδ’ ἐν for οὐδὲν, 671 μέγαν for μέγα, 1032 ἔλϑοι, Ag. 1143 
ἀκόρετος, Cho. 202 δίκην, 252 λέγω, 764 στείχω, 780 μέλει ... μέλῃ. 

7, On this edition see Gruys 17-21; M. Mund-Dopchie, La survie d’Eschyle ἃ la Renais- 
sance (1984) 1-9; M. McCall, BICS 32 (1985) 13 ff. 

® Gruys 31-66; Mund-Dopchie 19-83. It is not known which appeared first; neither 
took account of the other. A number of good conjectures were contributed to Robor- 
tello’s edition by Michael Sophianus. 

9) See the score-sheet in Appendix 3. Ihave counted only those places where Turnebus 
remains the earliest known source for the reading; many more of his corrections have 
turned out to be attested in manuscripts not available to him. Many coincide with those 
of Robortello and have been credited to both accounts. 

10) Gruys 77-96; Mund-Dopchie 124-149. 

10) This important emendation is unfortunately overlooked by Fraenkel in his assess- 
ment of Victorius’ contribution, Ag. 1 345. 
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are obvious ones. He is more impressive in Supplices and Choephoroi, which 
had no doubt occupied him over a longer period. Stephanus too effects a 
series of excellent improvements in these two plays, while curing only a 
couple of small corruptions in Agamemnon. 

The Victorius-Stephanus edition, offering for the first time a complete 
text of the seven plays with the scholia and a sort of commentary, achieved 
wide circulation and remained the standard text in use until Stanley’s 
appeared just over a century later. But in terms of achievement in the field 
ofemendation it is outshone by the edition which Willem Canter of Utrecht 
completed in 1570 at the age of 27, and which was published in tiny format 
ten years later, after his untimely death.!? Canter was the first editor to pay 
attention to lyric metre and responsion — he initiated the now standard 
practice of numbering strophes — and this brought its rewards. But apart 
from this his acuteness enabled him to correct the text in many places. 
Altogether over fifty successful emendations stand to his credit. 

Much ofthe important work done on the text of Aeschylus at this period 
remained unpublished. I refer to the conjectures of Auratus (1508-88), 
Franciscus Portus (1511-81), Scaliger (1540-1609), and Casaubon 
(1550-1614). Auratus did publish an edition of Prometheus in 1548", improv- 
ing the text in one place (113). But the problems of the extra-triadic plays 
were to engage him much more than those of the triad. The same applies 
to the other scholars mentioned. There was far more to be done on the 
extra-triadic plays, and it remained the case until the nineteenth century 
that practically every critic who did anything useful for the text did it 
predominantly in these four plays. 

The documents that bear witness to Auratus’ and Portus’ activity are 
numerous, scattered, and to some extent contradictory. Until recently they 
have been consulted only occasionally and unsystematically, with the conse- 
quence that a large part of the evidence has remained unknown. Through 
an early error of ascription Auratus has been credited with a series of 
emendations that were actually of later origin, and assessments of his stature 
as a critic have been built on this false basis, while the extent of Portus’ 
contribution has been seriously underestimated. Many of the corrections 
that have been attributed to Stanley or (since Fraenkel) to John Pearson or 
Casaubon in fact go back to Portus. 

It is the work of Monique Mund-Dopchie that has brought light into 


12) Fraenkel 35f.; Gruys 113-119; Mund-Dopchie 239-261. 
13) Gruys 22-30; Mund-Dopchie 9-18. Trinity College Cambridge possesses the only 
known copy. 
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this Erebus and enabled me to track down the source material.'* The 
mentions of Auratus in the apparatuses of Wilamowitz, Murray, Page, etc., 
are mostly taken from Hermann. Moritz Haupt in the preface to Hermann’s 
edition (xvi f.) tells us that 


Ioannis Aurati Iosephique Scaligeri coniecturas Hermannus sumpsit ex 
libro Spanhemiano bibliothecae Berolinensis regiae.!? Descripserat eas 
Ezechiel Spanhemius Windsorae ex exemplaribus editionis Victorianae 
sive Stephanianae quae Isaacus Vossius possidebat. De his exemplaribus, 
quae nunc in bibliotheca Leidensi sunt, et de similibus aliis libris quibus 
doctorum hominum coniecturae adscriptae sunt, dixerunt Butlerus 
τ. VIII p. XXIX. seqq. Blomfieldius quum alibi, tum in praefatione ad 
Choephoros et in Museo critico t. II. p. 488. seqg. Georgius Burgesius 
adn. ad Supplices p. 44. seqq. Linwoodius in praefatione ad Eumenides. 


The books of Isaac Vossius which Spanheim saw at Windsor are now, as 
Haupt says, in the University Library at Leiden (756 D 21 and 23). The first 
had been Scaliger’s and contains his own conjectures in the margins. The 
other contains a mass of marginal notes and commentary, nearly all on the 
extra-triadic plays. A large number of corrections are recorded, mostly 
unascribed but in some cases labelled ‘Aur.’ or (usually) ‘A.’. Vossius and 
Spanheim believed these marginalia to be in Auratus’ own hand, and the 
conjectures accordingly to be all his. Mund-Dopchie, however, establishes 
beyond peradventure that the marginalia are the work of Jean Bourdelot, 
who died in 1638.16 Many of the conjectures found in this volume do not 
occur in any of the others to be mentioned below, and may be presumed 
to be Bourdelot’s own: he thus emerges as a significant textual critic in his 
own right, with seventeen successes to his name. Many of the other conjec- 
tures are elsewhere ascribed to Portus. So we see that when Hermann salutes 
Auratus as the man ‘qui omnes Aeschyli interpretes iudicio et recti sensu 
superavit’ and as ‘omnium qui Aeschylum attigerunt princeps’’, he is 
attributing to Auratus a corpus of emendations which in fact included many 


14) In her work cited above. Cf. also Gruys 168-199, 310-315. 

15) These adversaria of Spanheim’s were described by C.G. Haupt in Neue Jahrb. Supp. 
1 (1831) 218-252 and reported for Agamemnon in his edition of the play (1837). They 
apparently did not survive the Second World War. 

19 Op. cit. 210-212. ‘Avocat au parlement de Paris et maitre des requetes de Marie de 
Medicis, il fut, en effet, un humaniste renomme. On lui doit une Edition de Lucien 
(1616), une Edition d’Heliodore (1619) et un commentaire de Pötrone (1618). 

17) In his notes on Ag. 900 (= 933) and 1396 (= 1434), the latter quoted by Fraenkel 
135 and by R.Pfeiffer, A History of Classical Scholarship from 1300 to 1850 (1976) 104 
n.2. 
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belonging to others. Yet his judgment still influences modern assessments 
of Auratus, like that of Pfeiffer: ‘the epithets “unique and best” had better 
be reserved for Dorat as interpreter of Aeschylus’.'$ 

The Bourdelot volume is one of eight extant copies of the Victorius 
edition that contain in their margins a mass of corrections, many of them 
attributed to Auratus or Portus (‘A.’, ‘P.’). In one of them the annotations 
are by Portus himself (Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit 756 D 22). 
Here the explicit ascriptions are very few: perhaps a dozen readings are 
initialled F.P. or P., and there are four or five references to Auratus. Many 
readings are introduced by ἴσως or γρ., and a fair number are attributed to 
Portus in other copies. Some of them appear also in Portus’ bulky manu- 
script Commentaria in Aeschyli tragoedias, likewise at Leiden.!? Another of 
the volumes was annotated by Casaubon.? Besides a few readings ascribed 
to A. or P., he has many that are anonymous, and some that are clearly his 
own. A number of Scaliger’s, duly labelled ‘S.’, were added for Casaubon 
by Scaliger’s amanuensis Charles Labb&. The other five volumes are: 

1. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Rawlinson G 190. There is a manu- 
script note at the beginning, ‘Aeschylus partim ex Porto partim ex Aurato 
restitutus’.?! 

2. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Rawlinson G 193. On a blank leaf at 
the end (p.397) is the note ‘L. Parisiis: 1610. 8. Calend: April:’. The book 
later belonged to John Pearson, who recorded in it some conjectures of his 
own and some by Henry Jacob.”? 

3. Cambridge, University Library, Adv. c.25.5. 

4. London, National Art Library, Dyce 113.9 Q2. This is perhaps the 
most fully annotated copy of all, with the largest number of ascriptions to 


18) Op. cit. 106. Cf. Mund-Dopchie 213 n.44, ‘Cf. ce propos de G.Cohen au sujet de 
Mazon: “Mon savant collegue M. Paul Mazon me disait un jour que les corrections de 
Dorat sur Eschyle etaient des merveilles d’ing£niosite et de justesse” (Ronsard, p.51); 
selon A.Tilley, Walter Headlam disait que les corrections de Dorat sur Eschyle lui 
paraissaient aller plus au fond que celles de Turnebe (Studies in the French Renaissance, 
p-220).. Wilamowitz, however, considered that ‘Ioh. Auratum Hermannus plurimi 
faciebat paucarum emendationum splendore nimium delectatus’ (ed., VI); ‘seinem 
(= Turnebus’) Freund Auratus gelang auch manches Treffliche, aber es war eine Unge- 
rechtigkeit, dass Hermann ihn vor Turnebus bevorzugte’ (Gesch. d. Philologie [1921] 
25 = History of Classical Scholarship [tr. H. Lloyd-Jones, 1982] 56). C£. also Gruys 24f. 

19 B.P.L. 180. See Mund-Dopchie 217-238. 

20) Cambridge University Library, Adv. b.3.3. See Fraenkel I 62-68; Mund-Dopchie 
345-384. 

21) See Gruys 192. 

22) Fraenkel (1 81) mistook the French annotator’s hand for Stanley’s, with unfortunate 
consequences. See Gruys 168-177. 
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Auratus and Portus (some to both at once, ‘#P’), many to Casaubon, and 
some (added in another hand) to Scaliger. 

5. London, British Library, 11705 d. 2. This bears on the flyleafan owner’s 
name, Barthomier. It contains a quantity of emendations additional to those 
found in the other copies; I assume these to be by Barthomier, whoever he 
was, or another early owner of the book, and I cite them in my apparatus 
where necessary as anon.? 

Apart from the individual elements present in some of the eight volumes, 
they all evidently reproduce, more or less fully, the same compilation of 
corrections to the Aeschylean text, corrections for which the two named 
sources are Auratus and Portus. A ninth book in which they were later 
excerpted is the lost ‘liber Bigoti’, a copy of Canter’s edition which belonged 
to the bibliophile Emeric Bigot (1626-89); this is represented by three extant 
apographa.?? I have collated all these documents in Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, and Leiden, and my ascriptions are based on the collected material. 

The various witnesses are on the whole consistent. In the overwhelming 
majority of cases, those copies which attach an ascription to a given reading 
agree on giving the same ascription. It happens a couple of times that ‘A.’ 
is written and then altered to ‘P.’, and there are a number of instances where 
Rawl. G 190 and/or British Library 11705 d.2 give ‘A.’ while Dyce 113.9 
Q2 gives ‘P.’ or ‘P.’; either some systematic error on one side or the other 
is involved here, or these readings were advocated, as no doubt many were, 
by both Auratus and Portus. Ascriptions to Portus are often confirmed by 
his autograph annotations, but not derived from them, as sometimes he has 
no note at the place in question. 

The ultimate source of this material must be Auratus’ and Portus’ oral 
expositions. Auratus was active as a teacher from the 1540s, and from 1556 
lecteur royal at the College Royal. His 1548 edition of Prometheus shows that 
he had some interest in Aeschylus at that time. Canter and Scaliger, who 
report a few of his Aeschylean conjectures, may have known them from 
attending his courses in 1560-62.?* Portus, a pupil of Arsenius, taught in 
Italy from 1535 and was professor of Greek at Geneva from 1561 until his 
death in 1581. Emendations of his on Aeschylus are already praised by 
Muretus in 15542, though his Commentaria manuscript dates from after 


23) These are (1) a copy of the Victorius edition owned by Burney (British Library, 
832 k.26); (2) a copy of the 1746 Foulis Press edition annotated by Musgrave (ibid., 
C.45.c.21-22); (3) excerpts published by M. Raper in CJ 17 (1818) 178. Cf. Mund- 
Dopchie 205 f. 

2% See Mund-Dopchie 200-202. 

25) Catullus et in eum commentarius, £.57°, ‘Franciscus Portus, qui idem in aliis optimis 
utriusque linguae scriptoribus, tum in Aeschylo multa felicissime emendavit’. Mund- 
Dopchie 220-222. 
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1568 and his annotations in his copy of Victorius from after 1573.2° He is 
not known to have had any direct contact with Auratus, but he does 
record a few of Auratus’ readings (limited to Eumenides in the case of the 
Commentaria).?’ Possibly he owed his knowledge of them to Scaliger, who 
came to Geneva in 1572 and remained there for two years. 

How did it come about that Auratus’ and Portus’ conjectures were 
brought together in one ‘apparatus criticus’, preserved (with individual 
variations of selection and addition) in the margins of so many exemplars, 
which do not stand in any stemmatic relationship to one another? It is to 
be presumed that these annotated exemplars (apart from Portus’ own) 
reflect the instruction or communal study carried out at some particular 
centre of learning. A similar conclusion was reached by R. Hooper in a 
manuscript note attached to the Barthomier copy in the British Library, 
where he comments on the similarity of the annotations in that volume to 
those in Rawl. G 190 and Dyce 113.9 Q2, and records that they had been 
carefully compared by Conington: “The probability is that the notes were 
taken down by students at the same time from the lips of the Professor or 
Lecturer. Who that Lecturer was it would be curious to enquire.’ One may 
perhaps query ‘at the same time’, since these studies may have continued 
over many years. But it is indeed ‘curious to enquire’ who was in charge 
of them. 

The answer is, without doubt, Casaubon. Of the seven exemplars with 
which we are now concerned, six are definitely connected with Casaubon 
or with early seventeenth-century Paris: 

1. Casaubon’s own copy. Among the marginalia are references to pub- 
lished works as late as 1598 (Mund-Dopchie 352). 

2. The Dyce volume contains many of Casaubon’s readings and interpre- 
tations, labelled ‘I. Cas.’ or TE’. One or two notes are in French instead of 
Latin, as at Sept. 83 “ἐλεδεμνὰς Reveille. matin. Anglı ἃ larum appellant’, 
Ag. 483 ᾿ἀκμᾷ a la facon des femmes’. Just as in Casaubon’s copy, another 
hand has added notes of emendations by Scaliger. 

3. Rawlinson G 190 also contains French as well as Latin notes, and a few 
references to Casaubon’s readings. There are a couple of citations of his 
book De satyrica Grecorum poesi et Romanorum satira libri duo, which appeared 
in 1605. 


26) Mund-Dopchie 224f. 

27) See Mund-Dopchie 202-204. At Ag. 331 ἀναρίστοισιν the ascription ‘A.’ appears 
to have been added later. The attribution of Cho. 211 to Orestes, which Mund-Dopchie 
also lists, is according to my notes not ascribed to Auratus by Portus or anyone else, and 
I take it to be Portus’ own. 
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4. Rawlinson G 193 is the one with the note ‘L. Parisiis: 1610. 8. Calend: 
April:’. In Choephoroi and Supplices it has readings of Casaubon and Scaliger. 

5. Bourdelot’s copy has no ascriptions to Casaubon or Scaliger, but a few 
of their readings without attribution. There are references to Casaubon’s 
De satyrica Grecorum poesi and to an edition of Psellus published in 1615. 
Mund-Dopchie (212) tells us that Bourdelot ‘frequenta le cercle des freres 
Dupuy, que Casaubon initia au grec’. It was in the Dupuy family that 
Casaubon’s draft edition of Agamemnon (Par. gr. 2791, see below) was pre- 
served after Casaubon left France in 1610. 

6. Barthomier’s copy, like Bourdelot’s, has no ascriptions to anyone but 
Auratus and Portus; but a few of Casaubon’s readings (none of Scaliger’s, 
I think) appear without attribution. 

Casaubon had studied with Portus at Geneva between 1578 and 1581, 
and succeeded to his chair. He would have been well apprised of Portus’ 
views on the text of Aeschylus. As Bibliothecaire du Roy at Paris from 
1600 to 1610 he would have been perfectly placed to collate Portus’ readings 
with those of Auratus, whose surviving pupils had presumably kept notes 
ofthem. Casaubon himself had by 1587 formed the intention of producing 
a work on Aeschylus®, and there exist in manuscript a partial translation 
of Prometheus by him and an edition of Agamemnon with interlinear transla- 
tion and marginal commentary, the latter copied by an amanuensis and 
subscribed with the date 25 February 1610. Clearly Casaubon sat at the 
centre of Aeschylean studies in Paris in the first decade of the seventeenth 
century, and it is his accumulated learning that provides the common 
stock of material in the several annotated exemplars. Successive stages are 
represented there, before and after his receipt of Scaliger’s conjectures from 
Labbe. Occasionally we observe aural errors in the readings noted down, 
as at Ag. 482 ἄλλογα in some copies, ἄλογα (as Portus) in others, 520 τοῖς 
ἠδώμασι or ἢ δώμασι, 891 ἀτημελήτως or -μελήτος or -μέλητος, 1418 τε 
λημάτων or ϑελημάτων, Cho. 154 καινῶν or κενῶν, 425 ἀπρικτῇ or ἀπρήκτῃ 
πληγᾷ, 548 ᾿ξέϑρεψεν or ᾿ξέτρεψεν, etc. In a number of places the Dyce 
volume attributes to Casaubon readings that are well attested as Portus’: 
we may imagine that the student heard Casaubon advocating them and 
failed to take in that they were Portus’, or perhaps Casaubon on that 
particular day neglected to mention the fact. 

Such, then, were the channels by which most of Auratus’ and Portus’ 
conjectures were transmitted. We can now proceed to an estimate of their 
achievement. Each of them made a greater contribution than Canter, and 


28) C£. his Strabonis rerum geographicarum libri XVII, pp.15 and 84, cited by Mund- 
Dopchie 347. 
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far greater than Victorius or Stephanus. In Agamemnon it is Auratus who 
takes the palm. He successfully emended 26 passages of that play, which is 
more than anyone else before or since. In Choephoroi, Eumenides, and Sup- 
plices, however, Portus’ successes are far more numerous than his, and not 
less brilliant. His overall total is higher, too: 78 as against 59.2? Both employ 
a similar armoury of critical weapons, though with differing frequency. 
Auratus is the more inclined to deletion, sometimes of whole lines”, some- 
times of words or phrases which he considers to be glosses.?! Both give 
thought to revising the attributions of speakers, but Portus alters them four 
times as often as Auratus and with deeper insight.?? 

Auratus must still be acknowledged as one of the greatest of the sixteenth- 
century critics of Aeschylus. But the exaggerated notion of his absolute 
supremacy, which was partly founded on a wholesale misattribution of 
emendations, must be given up. The achievement of Franciscus Portus was, 
in sum, greater, and this lesser-known figure, who is not mentioned at all 
either in Wilamowitz’s history of classical scholarship or in Pfeiffer’s (where 
Auratus receives a good four pages), must at last be given his due recogni- 
tion. Ifanyone is to contest with Turnebus for the title ofthe most important 
textual critic of Aeschylus before Hermann, it is he. 

Casaubon’s industrious collation of his predecessors’ views and his pro- 
longed engagement with the text resulted in his making a creditable number 
of improvements on his own initiative. Among his conjectures are three 
transpositions in Supplices (390 after 391, 444 after 445, 447 after 448), two 
of which are convincing. In Aeschylus, at any rate — I cannot speak for 
other authors — Casaubon seems to be a pioneer of this form of emendation. 
Overall, however, his achievement cannot be compared to that of his older 
friend Scaliger, whose brilliant conjectures, predominantly in Supplices and 
Agamemnon, are mainly to be found in the margins of the volume at Leiden 
mentioned earlier.?? 


29) The figures include doubtful cases where a reading is ascribed to both A. and P. 

30) Supp. 401, 499, 802£., 972; Portus only Cho. 70 and 510. 

3) Ag. 376 μεῖζον ἢ δικαίως, 427 ἐφ’ ἑστίας, Cho. 444 λέγεις πατρῶιον μόρον. So 
Portus at Ag. 216 περιόργως ἐπιϑυμεῖν (also attributed to Auratus in the Dyce volume), 
378 ὑπὲρ τὸ βέλτιστον (also attributed to Auratus in Rawl. G 190), Supp. 561 ὕδωρ 
τὸ Νείλου. 

32) The ‘real triumphs’ of reattribution which Fraenkel 137 ascribes to the ‘penetrating 
interpretation’ of Casaubon were in fact Portus’. 

33) P.359. Fraenkel’s photostats of the Agamemnon portion of the volume can be 
consulted in the Bodleian (MS. film 84), as can those of Par. gr. 2791, i.e. Casaubon’s 
Agamemnon edition (MS. facs. d.96-97). Fraenkel overestimated Casaubon’s achievement 
(136-38), because he was unaware that some of the excellent things he found in Casaubon 
in fact came from Portus. 
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The Cambridge University Library possesses a copy ofthe Aldine edition 
(Adv. d.25.1), the margins of which have been extensively used by a gifted 
anonymous emender; I do not know where or when he lived, but presume 
he belongs to the sixteenth or early seventeenth century. This is the source 
which appears obscurely in some editors’ apparatuses as ‘Aldinae margo’, 
and in mine as ‘anon.”. Unlike the scholars we have been dealing with, this 
critic did not particularly concentrate on the extra-triadic plays but attended 
equally to all seven. He is quite independent of the French school, though 
he sometimes hits on the same solutions to textual problems. Some of his 
readings appear to be taken from Turnebus’ edition”, but the majority are 
original. I list those of particular merit to which he has undisputed title: 

Prom. 178 κἀν (n. δύαισιν ὧν) 972 δ᾽ ὧδεξ 1071&y’ Sept. 282 δὲ 
γ᾽ (510) 323 δουλίαν 374 ἀπαργίζει 562 κἂν 624 δορί 637 
ἀνδρηλάτῃ Pers. 35 {(τὸῊ 2234 δὴ τοι  Cho. 160 δορισϑενὴς 162 
τιταίνων 189 κανοῦσ᾽ Eum. 435 σεβούσῃ 907 βοτῶν Supp. 232 
τρόπον 248 ἱροῦ and ἱερόραβδον 249 ΠΕΛ. 284 ἱνδὰς 287 
κρεοβόρους. 

This talented scholar’s native language may have been Greek. Although 
he has the occasional ‘in al.’, and at Prom. 355 “Tzetzes δειναῖσι᾽, he also has 
Greek notes: Prom. 292 ὑποσκάζει τὸ ἔπος. νείμαιμ᾽ ἴσως. 566 χρίμπτει ἐν τῇ 
μετὰ ταῦτα σελίδι. Like the Cretan-born Portus, he habitually uses ἴσως 
with conjectures about which he is diffident, and ἢ between alternatives. It 
would be pleasing if he could be identified. 

The next epoch in Aeschylean criticism is marked by Stanley’s handsome 
edition of 1663, the only one of any originality in the whole period between 
1580 and 1745. Stanley knew three of the French annotated copies of 
Victorius, including Casaubon’s, and he drew from them a number of the 
emendations of Portus, Casaubon, etc. He also made use of unpublished 
conjectures by Henry Jacob (1608-52) and John Pearson (1612-86). Often 
he did not specify the authors, and the conjectures were taken to be his, 
though suspicions of plagiarism later arose as more became known of the 
older scholars’ work.”? Now that this has been more fully explored, Stanley’s 
prominence in the critical apparatus is much reduced.” His contribution, 
however, remains a respectable one. 


39 (ἢ, Sept. 971, where the Aldine has φίλου γ᾽ and he writes “τ᾽ in al.’ (= Turn.). 

35) On this, and on the whole question of Stanley’s sources, see Gruys 168-199, who 
exposes the errors and inadequacies of Fraenkel’s discussion (Ag. I 78-85). 

36) Of the 43 corrections attributed to him in Murray’s second edition, fifteen belong 
to Portus, two to Casaubon, three to Bourdelot, three to Pearson, and five to others. 
(And most of those attributed to Pearson go back to Portus.) 
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In the first half of the eighteenth century the greatest progress was made 
in Holland. Besides the Animadversiones of D’Arnaud?” (1723) and Abresch?® 
(1743-63), it is above all Pauw’s re-edition of Stanley, augmented by a 
commentary of his own (1745), that must be mentioned. Pauw cuts a 
ridiculous figure with his vain preening and his precipitate abuse of others. 
But he did attempt to analyse the metres throughout, and put a fair amount 
right as a result. The total number of his improvements is greater than one 
might have expected.” 

Benjamin Heath made an important contribution, the most important 
by any English scholar before Porson, in his great book of notes covering 
the whole of tragedy, published in 1762. Many of the Aeschylean notes 
are directed against Pauw. Fraenkel (145) compares Heath unfavourably 
with Abresch, and certainly the latter provides a greater wealth ofillustrative 
material. But Heath understood much more of metre than Abresch did, 
and successfully emended more than twice as many passages. Other English 
scholars too were making significant contributions, a good part of which, 
however, remained unpublished: Askew, Tyrwhitt, and above all 
Musgrave.*! A selection by Porson from Musgrave’s emendations found its 
way, through Blomfield, into printed editions, but many brilliant ones were 
overlooked and have gone to the credit of later scholars. I have restored 
them to Musgrave. Mention should also be made of Gilbert Wakefield, in 
particular for his edition of Eumenides in his Tragoediarum Delectus (1794). 

The great age of German philology was about to dawn, and its arrival 
was, if not signalled, at any rate presaged by C.G.Schütz’s bulky and 
conscientious edition of Aeschylus, with commentary, scholia, and frag- 
ments, which appeared between 1782 and 1821 (the text and commentary 
on the plays were complete by 1797).* It was to this edition that I referred 


37) Commonly known as Arnaldus, but even on the Latin title page of his book he 
presents his name as Georgius D’Arnaud. 

38) Abresch was a German from Homburg who settled in Holland and adopted Dutch 
as his language. 

39% ΟἹ, Fraenkel’s assessment of him, I 44. 

0) Notae sive lectiones ad Tragicorum Graecorum veterum ... quae supersunt dramata deperdi- 
torumque relliquias. 

4) Most of Askew’s corrections are found as marginalia in his copy of Pauw, now in 
the Cambridge University Library, Adv. b.51.1-2. Musgrave’s are in the copy mentioned 
above, n.23. 

42 There were various later impressions and repackagings, and one major revision. 
The information given in A. Wartelle’s Bibliographie historique et critique d’Eschyle 
1518-1974 (1978) is somewhat confused. So far as I can work out, the main versions are 
as follows: (1) The edition referred to above: Vol.1, Prom. and Sept., text and comm., 
Halle 1782; vol. 2, Pers. and Ag., text 1784, comm. 1783; vol.3, Cho., Eum., Supp., text 
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earlier as an index of the fog in which students of Aeschylus still moved at 
that time. Schütz had no understanding of lyric metre and did not strive to 
gain any. But he did struggle to make sense, and in the non-triadic plays 
especially he notched up a considerable number of stochastic successes. In 
the final tally (Appendix 3) he occupies the seventh place, just ahead of 
Porson and Canter. 

In 1796 there appeared the first of a long series of publications in the 
course of which Gottfried Hermann was to improve the text of Aeschylus 
in far more places than anyone else before or since, excepting only Turnebus. 
We tend to look to the great posthumous edition of 1852 as the embodiment 
of his work on this poet, but the greater part of it was done long before.*? 
He brought to the task a more rigorous set of philological disciplines than 
any of his predecessors. Τῆς scientific study of lyric metre was one of these, 
and research in this field also enabled other German scholars of the early 
nineteenth century to make useful corrections: I am thinking of Seidler in 
his treatise on the dochmiac metre (1811-12) and Lachmann in his De 
choricis systematis tragicorum Graecorum libri IV (1819). In the case of Bothe’s 
first edition of Aeschylus (1805), the harvest of successful emendations was 
not due to such technical expertise so much as to the editor’s fertile ingenium. 
He added to them in his second edition of 1831. 

A parallel philological flowering was taking place in England. Porson’s 
insight refined understanding of dialogue metres and anapaests, and of Attic 
morphology and syntax. In his edition of Aeschylus printed in 1796** but 
not published till 1806, and in various notes that appeared elsewhere, he 
succeeded in making over fifty substantive ameliorations of the text, to say 
nothing of many orthographical improvements. Immediately after his death 
in 1808 a flood of important work started appearing: Burney’s Tentamen de 
metris ab Aeschylo in choricis cantibus adhibitis in 1809; Butler’s large-scale 
editions of individual plays (incorporating Stanley’s notes) from 1809 to 
1816; much more significant, Blomfield’s editions of five plays from 1810 
to 1818 (with various later revisions), and rich articles by him, Elmsley, 
Burges, Dobree, and Monk in the new Classical Journal (from 1810), Edin- 


1794, comm. 1797; vol.4, Scholia, 1821; vol.5, Fragmenta, 1821. Second impression of 
vols.1-3, Halle: vol.1 1799, vol.2 1801, vol.3 1807. Third impression of vols.1-3, 
Oxford, in two vols., 1806, repeated 1810, 1815, and in three vols. with the scholia, 
London 1823. (2) Denuo recensuit (ed. minor in two vols.), Halle 1800. Reprinted 
Cambridge 1827. (3) In usum scholarum ad recens. C.G. Sch., vol. 1, Copenhagen 1812. 
(4) In usum scholarum denuo recogn. (one vol.), Halle 1827. (5) Ed. nova auctior et 
emendatior, Halle: vol.1 1809, vol.2 1811, vol.3 1808. 

%) See Fraenkel I 47-49 for mention of the main relevant publications. 

#) Not 1794; see Gruys 340 n. 33. 
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burgh Review, Quarterly Review, etc.; editions of three plays by Burges from 
1821 to 1831. Blomfield achieved the most among these, but Elmsley and 
Burges more than has generally been recognized: their periodical articles 
were apparently unavailable to Wecklein as he compiled his collections of 
everyone’s conjectures, and in any case several of them were published 
anonymously.*® 

As the nineteenth century continued its course, so many scholars -- mostly 
German — played a part in improving the Aeschylean text that only a 
handful of the most important can be singled out for mention here: Wel- 
lauer, Dindorf, H.L. Ahrens*, Bamberger, Hartung, Heimsoeth, Meineke, 
Weil. Throughout this chapter, of course, I am focussing on the successes 
and ignoring the failures. It is common knowledge that the number of 
successful conjectures is at every period vastly exceeded by the number of 
unsuccessful, bizarre, impossible, and lunatic ones. Of the mid nineteenth 
century in particular Wilamowitz wrote: ‘Es ist wirklich noch zu günstig 
gerechnet, wenn man eine auf 1000 Konjekturen als gelungen ansetzt, die 
in den Zeitschriften und selbst in den Texten jener Zeit ans Licht traten.’ 
I would query the arithmetic, at least as regards Aeschylus*®, but the general 
principle is uncontroversial. 

Wecklein diligently collected the results of all this activity in the Appen- 
dix to his edition of 1885, and supplemented it by the Appendix Propagata 
which he published in 1893. As Fraenkel remarks (156), it is the Appendix 
that constitutes the main value of Wecklein’s edition; his achievement as an 
emender was modest, though he did make some good corrections. He seems 
in a way to stand at the end of an epoch, rounding off and summing up 
the century of German editorial endeavour that began with Schütz. 

For Wilamowitz cannot be treated as just another representative of the 
German tradition. His radical approach to the business of editing, based on 


45) The authorship has to be deduced from contemporary references and self-citations. 
Thus Burges’s authorship of the article in CJ 1 (1810) 16-36 is proved by the later 
reference in CJ 11 (1815) 244, the preface to his Supplices, and his notes on Prom. 51, 
113, al.; his authorship of CJ 2 (1810) 801-808 + 3 (1811) 183-193 and 414422 by CJ 
12 (1815) 352; and of CJ 4 (1811) 459-465 + 5 (1812) 19-23 by 11.245 and 12.349. His 
note on Prom. 69 tells us that the article in CJ 3 (1811) 76-78 + 287-292 +4 (1811) 
154-161 was by Briggs. 

%) For Ahrens see Fraenkel I 54-56. I was first struck by his excellence as a textual 
critic when I edited the iambic and elegiac poets. 

#7) Gesch. d. Philologie 61 (= Hist. of Class. Scholarship 136). 

48) A. Wartelle, Bulletin de P’Association Guillaume Bude 1968, 209, estimates the total of 
published conjectures on Aeschylus to be some fifty thousand. In the period since Stanley 
I reckon that about 1,200 have been successful. 
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a comprehensive awareness of historical and theatrical considerations and 
of the circumstances affecting the transmission of texts, and on the policy 
of constructing his own view of things direct from the primary evidence, 
ruthlessiy discarding everything else, sets him apart. His contributions to 
the study of Aeschylus (like Hermann’s) extend over fifty years, from 1879 
to 1929; editions of Agamemnon in 1885 and of Choephoroi in 1896 preceded 
the great 1914 edition of all seven plays and its companion, the Interpreta- 
tionen. Wilamowitz’s textual criticism is not notable for subtlety, and can 
be heavy-handed. He does not perform delicate tricks with the ductus 
litterarum but boldly imposes what the sense seems to him to require. There 
are rewards to be won in this way by a clear-sighted and independent- 
minded critic. The greatest importance of Wilamowitz’s edition lies in the 
advances made in recensio of the tradition and in presentation, but his 
emendations make a far from insubstantial bonus. 

The only other textual critic of comparable stature concerning himself 
with Aeschylus about the turn of the century was Walter Headlam. His 
devastating and entirely justified critique of his neighbour Verrall’s Septem 
and Agamemnon, On Editing Aeschylus, published when he was still in his 
mid twenties (1891), gave notice that a real professional had arrived on the 
scene. In the seventeen years that remained to him he proceeded to pour 
forth a profusion of textual and exegetical notes that testify to his ingenuity 
and erudition. Fraenkel does him an injustice in calling him “inferior to 
Verrall in brilliance and originality’®: the ‘originality’ in which Verrall 
excelled was self-deluding fantasy, and Headlam has the more genuine claim 
to be called brilliant. Many of his conjectures were injudicious, but at their 
best they have a profundity and elegance that Wilamowitz seldom if ever 
achieved. 

Since the First World War, textual criticism has absorbed less of classical 
scholars’ energies, and there has been a marked falling off in the rate of 
successful emendation. It is possible to name more than two dozen scholars 
of this period who have hit the mark once or twice, but only one, Denys 
Page, has reached double figures or come anywhere near doing so. Of 
course there are fewer corruptions remaining to be solved than there used 
to be, and among those that remain there must be a hard core that cannot 
be solved in the absence of new evidence. But there is no reason to suppose 
that the emendation of Aeschylus has suddenly arrived at the limits of the 


®) Ag. 158. It is true that the sentence continues ‘but greatly superior in seriousness 
and devotion to the search for truth’. Fraenkel is altogether kinder to Verrall than I 
should be; I find the reading of Verrall’s commentaries, except at rare moments, irritating 
and profitless. 
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possible. I print a text that has been improved, over the last five centuries, 
by exactly two hundred men (no women, I am afraid). Iam not disposed 
to believe that the Fates have set this as a numerus clausus. 

The appearance in 1965 of Dawe’s Repertory of Conjectures on Aeschylus, 
which added some twenty thousand items to those collected by Wecklein, 
has prompted several pessimistic, even nihilistic outbursts. Dawe himself 
wrote in the introduction to the work: 


I do not know how many of these new emendations will be thought to 
have hit the truth, but I suppose 20 (0.1%) might be the estimate of a 
man who allowed cheerfulness to enliven a normally austere judgement.?® 


Dawe does not draw the conclusion that one had better not waste one’s 
time trying to emend Aeschylus. (He has, after all, tried himself; and not 
to no avail.) But others have expressed themselves in this sense. In a review 
of the Repertory, A. Wartelle wrote: 


La manie (en grec μανία) de la conjecture n’est pas pres de se perdre. Il est 
inutile de citer lesnoms; ce sont d’ailleurs presque toujours des philologues 
allemands ou anglais qui depensent des tr&sors d’imagination (et de fantai- 
sie) ἃ recrire ἃ leur facon les textes des poetes anciens ... On aura beau 
proclamer son admiration pour l’ingeniosite anglo-saxonne ou le labeur 
germanique des fabricants de conjectures inutiles ... s’agit-il de lire les 
textes de l’Antiquit& et de les comprendre? Ou s’agit-il de les recrire selon 
l’humeur du moment, et de faire de l’&tude du grec une activit& &soterique 
vaguement accessible ἃ quelques inities? 


Wartelle estimates that in Persai there are “une bonne trentaine de passages’ 
that needed emendation, or perhaps 350 in the whole of Aeschylus. Most 
of what was necessary, he believes, was accomplished by the scholars of the 
Renaissance. Presumably, then, he is reasonably content to lire and compren- 
dre the text he finds in Stanley or Schütz, and regards it as superior to 
that printed by Wilamowitz or Page. He propounds the rule that ‘toute 
conjecture inutile est fausse’.”? This is tantamount to saying that a passage 
must be sound if it is not demonstrably corrupt. A more fatuous standpoint 
can hardly be imagined.” But we cannot expect much wisdom on this 
subject from a man who makes no distinction between emending a text (to 


50) My generous spirit would accept over a hundred. Is Dawe perhaps influenced by 
Wilamowitz’s ‘eine auf 1000’? 

5) Bull. de ’Ass. Guillaume Bude 1968, 209 £. 

52) ‘Inutile’ does not correspond to English ‘useless’ but to ‘unnecessary’. 

53) CA my Textual Criticism and Editorial Technique (1973) 55f. 
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the satisfaction of others) and ‘rewriting it according to the humour of the 
moment’. As to his chauvinistic comments on the continuing practice of 
conjectural criticism in Britain and Germany, it is true that these two 
nations, together with the Netherlands, have been pre-eminent in this 
field since the seventeenth century, just as France was pre-eminent in the 
sixteenth. It is not a consequence of ‘mania’ but of the development and 
maintenance of a tradition of exact verbal scholarship, in which the critic 
seeks to cultivate an acute sensitivity to his author’s language, style, metres, 
and dramaturgy, so that he has some chance of noticing when something 
has gone wrong with the text. Only in this way can we hope to remedy 
the insidious degradation that these precious documents of a remote era 
have suffered in the course of nearly two thousand years of manuscript 
transmission. A scholar who lacks this sensitive attunement will be the more 
readily satisfied by a corrupt text — by an Aeschylus emended in no more 
than thirty places per play. Wartelle praises his teacher A. Dain for consider- 
ing only ‘necessary’ conjectures. ‘Du reste, qu’il n’ait jamais eprouve& le 
besoin de multiplier les conjectures, il ya ἃ cela une explication simple: il 
savait le grec.’ But Porson too knew Greek, and Hermann, and Weil, and 
Headlam; knew it, I daresay, quite as well as Dain. To my mind they gave 
better proof of it by their emendations than Dain by his abstentions. 


More recently we have been advised by H. Neitzel: 


Wer mit Dawes Sammlung von Konjekturen zu Aischylos (Leiden 1965) 
vertraut ist und die Geschichte der Kritik am Agamemnontext kennt, 
weiss, in welche Irrgänge sich die Interpreten zuweilen verloren haben. 
Sieht man von der Korrektur offensichtlicher Schreibfehler ab, so konver- 
giert die Wahrscheinlichkeit der Erwartung, durch Eingriffe in die Über- 
lieferung könne das Richtige getroffen werden, schon bei der Verände- 
rung nur eines einzigen Buchstabens gegen Null.’* 


Here again we encounter the notion that once we have corrected a limited 
number of obvious copying errors, the text of Aeschylus lies before us as 
sound as we can expect to get it, wanting only sympathetic interpretation 
to disclose its secrets. Neitzel’s argument, if I follow him correctly, seems 
to be that because tens of thousands of bad conjectures have been made 
and a relatively small number of good ones, the modern emender has an 
overwhelming statistical probability against him. This is like saying that 
because most violinists cannot play Paganini’s Caprices adequately, no 


54) Gnomon 59 (1987) 481. He proceeds to illustrate his conclusion by arguing against 
the necessity for two particular conjectures that are widely accepted; as if this would 
indicate that conjectures in general are unnecessary. 
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violinist should undertake to play them, as his chances of success are statisti- 
cally very slight. The implied premise is that the violinist (or the textual 
critic) has no idea whether he is an expert practitioner of his art or an ill- 
equipped pretender. If a scholar is well attuned to Aeschylus and possesses 
an accurate knowledge of the poet’s style and of all the relevant technicali- 
ties, and if’ he is able clearly to identify the nature of a given textual problem, 
and finds a solution which satisfies the three criteria for a true reading®®, 
then his chances of success are at least fair, and not diminished in the least 
by the quantity ofthe rubbish that Wecklein and Dawe have raked together. 

In my edition Ihave proposed many conjectures of my own; arguments 
in support of most ofthem have been offered in the present volume. I do 
not know how many of them may be correct, or (not the same thing, 
necessarily) how many will commend themselves to future editors. But I 
do know that Iam a more competent critic than (shall we say) Lord 
Harberton or A. Y. Campbell, and I think it reasonable to rate my prospects 
of success a good deal higher than Neitzel’s calculus would suggest. The 
‘noble craft of textual criticism’°® is disparaged only by those unqualified 
to practise it. 


59) I refer to those formulated in my Textual Criticism and Editorial Technique, 48. 
56) Fraenkel, I 37. 
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APPENDIX 1 


MANUSCRIPT SIGLA IN EIGHTEENTH- AND 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY EDITIONS 


Turyn’s manuscript sigla are now always used. He incorporated Wilamo- 
witz’s sigla in his system, except that he assigned the siglum E to a different 
manuscript (Wilamowitz’s E = Turyn’s Fa), and used T instead of Tr for 
Triclinius’ autograph. Those who consult older editions such as those of 
Brunck, Schütz, Butler, Blomfield, Wellauer, Hermann and Weil may be 
glad of the following identification table. 


Ar(unde)). Oxon. Bodl. Selden Supra 18 Ra 

Ask(ew). A - Par. gr. 2786 La/Ab 

Ask(ew). B Par. gr. 2787 P 

Ask(ew). C Par. gr. 2788 Sd 

Ask(ew). D Par. gr. 2886 Si/Me 

Aug. (in triad) Monac. gr. 486 Ub 
(other plays) Monac. gr. 546 Mf 

B (Weil) Ven. Marc. gr. 468 (653) ν 

Barocc. Oxon. Bodl. Barocc. gr. 231 Vb 

Bess. Ven. Marc. gr. 468 (653) ν 

Cant. 1 Cantab. Univ. Nn III 17A Lc 

Cant. 2 Cantab. Univ. Nn III 17B Lh 

Colb. 1 Par. gr. 2785 C 

Colb. 2 Par. gr. 2884 Q 

E (Hermann) Scorial .IL.15 Md 

F (Weil) Neap. II F 31 T 

Farn(es). Neap. II F 31 T 

Fl(or). Laur. 31.8 F 

G (Hermann) 

Gud. Guelferbytanus Gudian. gr. 4° 88 Zh/SYMc 


Guelflerb). 
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Lambeth. 
Lips. 1 and 2 


P or Par. (Hermann) 
Par. I 

Par. A etc., see Reg. 
Ph(ilelph). 

Q (Blomfield) 

Reg. 

Reg. 

Reg. 

Reg. 


® 
Ὁ. SEE BB EB 9 Ὁ SEE En 
ΟΟΖοπ πο ππ σῶα» 


Ven. (Hermann) 
Ven. A 


.B 
Ven.1 
„2 
Ven. 3 
Vienn. A 
Vienn. B 
Vienn. C 
Vienn. D 


Vit(eberg). 
ᾧ (Blomfield) 
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Lond. Lambeth Palace 1203 
Lips. Bibl. Univ. 1.4.43 
Cantab. Univ. Nn III 17A 
Cantab. Univ. Nn III 17B 
Laur. S. Marco 222 

Laur. 32.9 

Mosqu. Synod. 259 (508) 
Mosqu. Synod. 392 (505) 
Oxon. Bodl. Barocc. gr. 231 
Par. gr. 2886 

Par. gr. 2786 


Laur. 31.1 

Neap. II F 31 

Par. gr. 2884 

Par. gr. 2787 

Par. gr. 2789 

Par. gr. 2790 

Par. gr. 2782A 

Par. gr. 2788 

Par. gr. 2786 

Par. gr. 2787 

Par. gr. 2788 

Par. gr. 2886 

Par. gr. 2785 

Par. gr. 2787 

Par. gr. 2886 

Oxon. Bodl. Selden Supra 18 
Taur. B.V1.33 

Ven. Marc. gr. 616 (663) 
Ven. Marc. gr. 616 (663) 
Ven. Marc. gr. 468 (653) 
Ven. Marc. gr. 616 (663) 
Ven. Marc. gr. 470 (824) 
Ven. Marc. gr. ΧΙ 7 (1340) 
Ven. Marc. gr. 616 (663) 
Vindob. hist. gr. 122 
Vindob. phil. gr. 197 
Vindob. phil. gr. 235 
Vindob. phil. gr. 279 
Heidelberg. Palat. gr. 18 
Laur. 31.1 
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THOMAS MAGISTER/’S TEXT 


I list the readings implied by Thomas Magister’s scholia, indicating manu- 
scripts (other than those containing these scholia) in which each reading is 
found. 


Prometheus 


87 τέχνης (all except Au) 92 Yeög (all except aa 107 γέρα (all except 
YLa) 113 πασσαλευτός (cf. Thom. at 141) (allexcept MLa) 146 yo. 
εἰσιδοῦσι (Y?W'D!NcPXcCQLay) 155 ἀγρίως (all except 
MBCLa) 159 ἐπίχαρτα (BRrOIWN?PQAy) 186 τραχύς (ΜΦΙΒ- 
DPLa) 189 δαισϑῆι (M'YW!EQu) 191 ἀρϑμὸν 
(Με οοννγον Χ) 279 ϑῶκον BIyN?Q®Au) 365 ἰπνούμενος 
(B?O°6eQAu) 2394 λευρὸν (MIH®YW:VN!PQ!A) γφψαύει (Φ I 
Ο W! Dre 95 A u) 400 ῥαδινῶν (M a H? Β' ΟΣ W“ 1039 Ο" La® Gate) 
428 "Arkav 9° (or "AtAav9’) (all, but ἄτλαν: ὃς Ea) 438 προσηλούμενον 
(Ma®O?YW'Q*®La®) 451 προσήλους and προσείλους 463 prefers 
punctuation after δουλεύοντα 473 yo. πλάνᾳ (I+BYD’VQ) 523 
συγκαλυπτέος (all except D*Q!'L) 556 ἐκεῖν᾽ ὅτ᾽ (IBYX u) 563 yo. 
ποινᾶς (multi) 568 yo. ᾿Αλευάδα (ZI D*L' 577 πλάνοι (MIBV) 
585 πλάναι (all except ΝΡ) 608 φράζε ta? (BOTDNXQAu 662 
ἀσήμως (aRbs) τ᾽ habet (om. β]) 1.4) εἰρημένους (all except Nc) 
708 Γύας (MBOL) 838 πολυπλάγκτοισι (aNcGa) 858 Ingeboovres 
(all except HCD) 859 φϑόνον (all except M’D®XL‘La?) 861 δα- 
μέντων (allexcept M!B?!) 886 στυγνῆς (all except YAGa*) 900 δυσ- 
σπλάγχνοις (all except BNCQ?) 926 κακῶν (Ma®W®NcA) or 
κακοῦ 1057 ei τάδ᾽ εὐτυχῆ (all except ΜΦΊ 5 Q?re) 


Septem 
4 ϑεοῦ (all except YD*) 7 πολυρρόϑοις (all except Ὁ) 12 βλάστιμον 


(all except Ma OX u) 13 ὥραν (M°Q) 16 yo. βροτῶν (—) 45 
φόνον (O?Y!Q'Lb) 54 πύστις (all except FO?Q°Lb?) 64 χερσαῖον 
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(all except H?BQ'L*) 86 ὀροχτύπου (all except MI!) 89 Boa 
(Lb? Rb°) 122 διάδετοι (all except 2ZMO?V Pre) 193 ὀφέλλετε (all 
except MVNcC) 225 γυνὴ (all except uR) 231 πειρωμένων (all 
except MH?BY) 234 v.l. ὄχλων (Q) 247 κυκλουμένων (all except 
B?NcX!C®) 2257 ἄνδρας (MaAOWQ) 284 ἑπτατειχεῖς (all except 
HYQ’Au) 287 μέλει (all except yX) ὑπνώσει (M?H+ 
YVXLaLb‘) 333 ὠμοδρόπων (all except BO?YDXA) 415 γρ. 
öpainov(MIHPre) 439 χατήγορος (all except areBe!O!Y'La) 540 
κύκλωι τῶι (M’aAHOANC) 564 ὀρϑίας (all except Rc) 588 ὑπὸ 
(Thom. at 617-619) (IByWDe) 622 φέρει BO?deAu) 628 δορύπονα 
(YXQ°Au) 630 xovoi? (Q*) 676 yo. πτερῶν (H?ö) 682 γῆρας (M 
a Hre Ore Are Dre Xre pP! QG) 686 yo. μέμονας (MIO?) 700 δόμον 
(ΣΦ andallexcept MQ) 727 κλήρους (M??Lb°P*) 734 αὐτοχτόνως 
(ῷ 16) 7750 δ᾽ ἐκ (allexceptZ?I) ἀβουλίᾳ (ByQAu) 757 φρενώλεις 
(all except £MI) 786 τροφάς (all except B“+5X) 818 ταφῇ (all 
except Δ) 819 δυσπότμους (allexcept Lc' Ya) 826 σωτῆρι (all except 
H°+O?WQ'A) 834 napdiav? (M??Lc') or noı? (B) 848 yo. noenıög? 
(M?IO??) 853 γόον preferred to γόων (TO?Q?) 857 yo. ἄστολον 
(-- 871 ye. ἐσθῆτα (ΡΥ ΒΟ) 877 ἀλκᾶι (all except MreyYeX Pt) 
884 f. gloss in text (all except Q) 895 δώμασι καὶ σώμασι (IWNd?Xc) 
923 πολίταις (allexceptIQ?) 973 γόων (Q'Au), yo.dxtw 990 ὕστερον 
but cf. 2 994 πόνος οὗφ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐξημμένος (RbLc) 999 habuit (om. 
M'IAP'R) 1053 ἦσϑ᾽ (O!YA?QA) 


Persai 


2 πιστὰ (BI Q°AGa°) 13 νέον (all except BYrIO?Y) 28 εὐτλήμονι 
(QR°P!e) 40 ἀνάριϑμοι (all except O?XAu) 120 Kıocivov 
(BW Q?’LaLb‘) 159 χρυσεοστόλμους (MIHADP?Y) 189 ἀλλήλοισι 
(I$ODNHLaLb) 287 πάρα (all except τὴ 297 γρ. ὥστ᾽ 
(dreB?O?D) 307 ϑαλασσόπληχτον (allexcepteLb°Ga“) 327 ἄπαρχος 
(all except BN*+LGar%) 427 πελασγίαν BOQ!Au) 467 πελασγίας 
(MßyAFc) 480 λελειμμένων (all except HYeBreNc'Q!Pre) 531 πρόσ- 
Inte (allexcept ADVAu) 534 yo. ὥλεσας (BDN?Pre) 571 δακνάζου 
(all except y) 576 δεινᾷ (BIBOWVQ) 584 δὴν (all except BD) 
598 ἔμπορος (MIdeQA) 599 yo. ἐπίστασο (Q) 638 yo. παντάλαιν᾽ 
(IyDeu) 685 πρευμενὴς (MQ?Fc®) 692 τάχυνα (ᾧ and all except 
M'H?) 703 παλαιῶν (HO? A?) 720 στρατευμάτοιν (QAy) 731 
κεδνῆς (MIBWQGattFc) 761 yo. πεσσὸν BWD°V+Q?) 763 yo. 
μιτρολόφου (Η 3) 791 ἢ (βΕο 806 φίλον (ΒΟΟΣ  ελμὴ 
808 yo. δωρημάτων (0, 528.3,) 853 yo. ἀπεχύρσαμεν (DQ*?LaGa'Fc*) 
858 ἀπεφαινόμεϑ᾽ (D?IFO?NcAu) 935 προσφϑόγγου (Rb°y). 


APPENDIX 3 
SUCCESS-RATES OF TEXTUAL CRITICS 


I list here the critics (myself excluded) who appear in my apparatus as the 
authors ofreadings adopted in the text, with the number ofreadings credited 
to each. Merely orthographical corrections are ignored; we do not, for 
example, give Porson a point every time he changes σύν to ξύν. Obviously 
the figures have no objective value, as they depend on my personal choice 
of readings. They may nevertheless be of some interest. 

Turnebus, 191. Hermann, 135. Portus, 78. Robortello, 72. Auratus, Pauw, 
59. Schütz, 56. Porson, 54. Canter, 52. Blomfield, 48. Scaliger, Heath, 34. 
Musgrave, Weil, 30. H.L. Ahrens, 29. W. Dindorf, 27. Wilamowitz, 26. 
Bothe, 25. Victorius, 23. Elmsley, Headlam, 21. Hartung, 20. Arsenius, 
Stanley, 19. Casaubon, 18. Bourdelot, Wellauer, 17. Lachmann, Paley, 
Blaydes, 16. Abresch, Burges, Bamberger, 14. Stephanus, 13. Sophianus, 
12. Asulanus, anon.’, Pearson, 11. Wakefield, Butler, Seidler, Meineke, 
Wecklein, Page, 10. H. Jacob, Askew, Dobree, Klausen, Prien, 8. Tyrwhitt, 
Erfurdt, H. Voss, Enger, Martin, Wieseler, Linwood, Heyse, 7. D’Arnaud, 
Valckenaer, Emperius, Conington, Franz, Herwerden, 6. Lobeck, Monk, 
C.G. Haupt, Karsten, Kirchhoff, 5. Burney, Passow, Schwenck, K.O. 
Müller, Schneidewin, Nauck, Keck, M. Schmidt, Zakas, Maas, Murray, 4. 
Anon.?, Spanheim, Brunck, Boissonade, Ritschl, Geel, L.Dindorf, Todt, 
Schwerdt, Ludwig, Davies, Blass, Fraenkel, 3. Bentley, Toup, Eichstaedt, 
Reisig, Thiersch, Wordsworth, G.C. W. Schneider, Lindau, Bergk, E. A.]. 
Ahrens, Peile, Badham, Merkel, Kruse, Cobet, Metzger, Hüttemann, Ver- 
rall, Sidgwick, Tucker, Mazon, Rose, Johansen, Whittle, Stinton, Diggle, 
Hutchinson, 2. Sylburg, Martini, Grotius, G. Vossius, anon. ap. Spanheim, 
Needham, Salvini, Pierson, Dawes, T. Burgess, Legrand, J.G. Schneider, 
Jacobs, Wunderlich, Faehse, C. Schneider, Doederlein, Orelli, Lafontaine, 
Salzmann, Boeckh, Scholefield, Elberling, Tafel, C. Winckelmann, Fix, 
Grotefend, Marckscheffel, Donaldson, Schöll, Schiller, de Jongh, Klotz, 
Volckmann, L. Schmidt, Ribbeck, Westphal, Meffert, Burgard, Heller, 
Peiper, Mähly, Oberdick, Madvig, Naber, Bücheler, Conradt, H. Wolf, 
Ellis, Hense, Sonny, L. Campbell, Rutherford, Kueck, Risberg, Rogers, 
Harberton, Proctor, Schroeder, Scheer, J. U. Powell, Croiset, Hirst, A. Y. 
Campbell, Lawson, Denniston, Robertson, Sulzberger, Groeneboom, Snell, 
Roussel, Lobel, Young, Dawe, Lloyd-Jones, Soemmerstein, Barrett, 1. 


APPENDIX 4 
UNLISTED EMENDATIONS (18th-20th CENTURIES) 


As a supplement to Wecklein’s and Dawe’s collections, I give here a register 
of further conjectures which have come to my attention. No such compila- 
tion, of course, can ever claim to be complete. The list is intended to be of 
conjectures which are not mentioned in any of the following: 


1. Wecklein’s apparatus (1885 edition). 

2. Wecklein’s Appendix (1885 edition). 

3. His Appendix Propagata (1893). 

4. Dawe’s Repertory of Conjectures on Aeschylus (1965). 
5. My apparatus. 


Places of publication are indicated as in my apparatus, with “Wil.!!’ and the 
like referring to the list of works at the end of the Praefatio or to the 
following supplementary list: 


Adrados, F.R., Emerita 34, 1966, 61-75. 

Ardizzoni, A., !Studi eschilei I: Agamennone, Catania 1946, ?GIF 35, 1983, 
53-59. 

Ashburner, ap. Murray!. 

Barigazzi, A., RFIC 111, 1983, 292. 

Bartolini, G., Parola del Passato 23, 1968, 416-8. 

Beattie, A.J., (Ὁ 5, 1955, 13-20. 

Bernardakis, G. N., ἰφιλολογικὸς Σύλλογος Παρνασσός. Ἐπετηρίς 11, 1915, 
1-26 (non vidi); ?As&ınöov τῶν ἐνδοξοτάτων Ἑλλήνων ποιητῶν καὶ συγ- 
γραφέων, 21922. 

Blank, D., Rh.M. 124, 1981, 99. 

Blumenthal, H.]., Liverpool Class. Monthly 9, 1984, 135. 

Bolton, J.D.P., Aristeas of Proconnesus, Oxford 1962. 

Broadhead, H.D., *Tragica, Christchurch N. Z. 1968. 

Bury, J. B., J. Ph. 15, 1886, 76-79. 

Cockburn, G.T., Liverpool Class. Monthly 5, 1980, 131. 

Dale, A.M., 'CQ 31, 1937, 106-110 (= Collected Papers, Cambridge 1969, 
25-33); The Lyric Metres of Greek Drama, Cambridge 1948, ?1968; ?BICS 
Supp. 21(2), 1981, 2£.; 0. 21(3), 1983. 
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Dawe, R.D., 8(] 83, 1988, 328-332. 

Dumortier, J., Les images dans la poesie d’Eschyle, Paris 1935. 

Earle, M.L., CR 6, 1892, 73. 

Erbse, H., Hermes 92, 1964, 21. 

Ferrari, F., !Maia 24, 1972, 353-6; 2 Ann. Scuola Norm. di Pisa 10, 1980, 1121; 
3b. 13, 1983, 982. 

Fletcher, F., Notes to the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, Oxford 1949. 

Foss, O., ap. Johansen- Whittle. 

Fox, A., CR 23, 1909, 181-3. 

Froidefond, C., REG %, 1977, 220. 

Funke, H., Mus. Helv. 33, 1976, 124. 

Gilmore, G.D., Symb. Osl. 48, 1973, 87-88. 

Girard, P., R. Ph. 20, 1896, 1-11. 

Gruys, J. A., Stellingen behorend bij het proefschrift van J. A.G., The Early 
Printed Editions (1518-1664) of Aeschylus, Diss. Leiden 1981. 

Gwynn, S.L., CR 3, 1889, 371—2. 

Heindl, W., Textkrit. Untersuchungen zu Sophokles’ Dramen u. Aischylos’ 
Choephoren, Progr. München 1909. 

Henry, A.S., Rh.M. 116, 1973, 209-14. 

Hiltbrunner, Ο., Wiederholungs- u. Motivtechnik bei Aischylos, Bern 1950. 

Hommel, H., Theologia Viatorum 4, 1952, 160. 

Humbach, H., Gnomosyne (Festschr. W. Marg), München 1981, 236. 

Jackson, J., Marginalia Scaenica, Oxford 1955. 

Kamerbeek, J.C., Mnem. 26, 1973, 281. 

Kapsomenos, S.G., !’Ertornnovinn Ἐπετηρὶς Φιλοσοφ. Σχολῆς H’, 1960, 
165; ib. IA’, 1971, 355-372. 

Kleoboulis, K., and Mostratos, D., A9nvä 11, 1899, 425-442. 

Koenen, L., Illinois Class. Studies 5, 1980, 14. 

Koraes, A., ap. G. A. Christodoulou, Σύμμικτα Κριτικά, Athens 1986, 251f. 

Korzeniewski, D., !Helikon 6, 1966, 548-596; ?ib. 7, 1967, 27-62. 

Kovacs, D., CPh 82, 1987, 330. 

Kraus, W., !Aischylos. Die Schutzsuchenden, Frankfurt am Main 1948; 
?Gnomon 23, 1951, 17-23; ?Strophengestaltung in d. griech. Tragödie I = 
Sitz.-Ber. Oest. Ak. Wiss. 231(4), Wien 1957. 

Kunst, K., Berl. Phil. Woch. 43, 1923, 500-4. 

Lakon, B., ᾿Αϑηνᾶ 3, 1891, 191. 

Lammers, [., Die Doppel- u. Halbchöre in d. antiken Tragödie, Diss. Münster, 
Paderborn 1931. 

Lee, G.M., Ziva Antika 22, 1972, 90. 

Ley, G.K.H., Eranos 80, 1982, 169 ἢ. 

Lipsius (J.H.?), not found. 

Lowe, ]J.C.B., Glotta 51, 1973, 51. 
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Marcovich, M., !Emerita 42, 1974, 121-146; ?Illinois Class. Studies 5, 1980, 
14; ?Three-word Trimeter in Greek Tragedy, Meisenheim 1984. 

Meridor, R., AJP 96, 1975, 348. 

Molyneux, J.H., Hermes 91, 1963, 4924. 

Morel, W., not found (cited by Groeneboom). 

Müiller, G., !Hermes 94, 1966, 257-266; ?Mus. Helv. 36, 1979, 58-59. 

Murray, R.D., The Motif of Io in Aeschylus’ Suppliants, Princeton 1958. 

Nardoni, D., Boll. Com. n.s. 18, 1970, 31-46. 

Nes, D. van, Lemmata. Donum natalicium W. Ehlers, München 1968, 204-220. 

Pattoni, M.P., L’Autenticita del Prometeo Incatenato di Eschilo, Pisa 1987. 

Peppink, S., Mnem.? I, 1934, 79. 

Petersmann, H., Wien. St. 13, 1979, 42. 

Pingel, not found. 

Platnauer, M., CR 4, 1954, 207£. 

Pompella, G., Aeschyli Persae, Naples 1975. 

Regenbogen, O., ap. R. Unterberger, Der gefesselte Prometheus des Aischylos, 
Stuttgart 1968, 68 n. 61. 

Richards, H., CR 16, 1902, 393. 

Rosenkranz, M.L., Phil. 108, 1964, 293. 

Roux, G., REG 87, 1974, 33-79. 

Saunders, T.J., CR 16, 1966, 253-5. 

Schnabel, W., Textkritische Beiträge zu den Hiketiden des Aischylos, Progr. 
Schrimm 1910. 

Scott, W.C., TAPA 108, 1978, 259-269. 

Sier, K., Die lyrischen Partien der Choephoren des Aischylos, Stuttgart 1988. 

Smyth, H.W., Aeschylus, London-New York 1922-26. 

Steffen, V., Eos 66, 1978, 187-194. 

Symmons, J., said to be in a review of Blomfield’s Agamemnon in Quarterly 
Review, but not found. 

Theander, C., Eranos 10, 1910, 48-57. 

Vandvik, E., The Prometheus of Hesiod and Aeschylus, Oslo 1943. 

Verdenius, W.]J., Miscellanea tragica in hon. J.C. Kamerbeek, Amsterdam 1976, 
451-470. 

Viketos, E., Hermes 116, 1988, 483 f. 

Vollgraff, W., L’Oraison funebre de Gorgias, Leiden 1952, 51. 

Vürtheim, J., Aischylos: Schutzflehende, Amsterdam 1928. 

Walker, R.J., "Avri μιᾶς, An Essay in Isometry, London 1910. 

Werner, O., Aischylos: Tragödien u. Fragmente, München 1959. 

Wilkens, K., Rh.M. 114, 1971, 226-230. 
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13 οἴχωχε, μένων Bartolini: ἄστυ τὸ Περσῶν post νέον δ᾽ transp. Conradt 
28 ψυχῆι τ᾽ εὐτλήμονι πιστοί Jurenka 97 ὑποσαίνουσα Dawe! 172 118 
μὴ πάλιν Jurenka 148 δουρικράνους Snell! 162 οὐδάμ᾽ οὖσ᾽ ἄμαντις 
οὐδ’ Broadhead?: οὖσα δειμαλέα Merkelbach” 4 167 κάτα Podlecki! 
207 ᾽ν τρόμωι Dawe! 1753 225 τελεῖν σοι τῶνδ᾽ ἃ Jurenka 235 λεώ 
Dawe! 11n. 239 ἀχμὴ Broadhead? 250 πολὺς] πάλαι Viketos 269 
τὰ πολλὰ et 275 ἁλίδονα del. Brown! 8 n.5 270 ἦλϑεν - αἰαῖ — 
Broadhead?: ἐπ᾽ αἰνὰ Korzeniewski! 5900 277 πλάγκτ᾽ αἰναῖσι πλάκεσσιν 
Jurenka 280 iv&’ ... δάϊος Jurenka: πότμον δάϊον Conradt 282 Πέρ- 
σαισι πάνϑ᾽ ὡς Broadhead? 283 ϑέσσαν et 289 κτίσσαν, vel. ἐΐνιδας 
Young? 6 287 παρῆν Murray! 312 φερεσχκευὴς Conradt 328 οὐ 
καλῶς Broadhead? 329 τοιῶνδ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὄντων τῶνδ᾽ L.Campbell! 213: 
τοιῶνδέ γ᾽ ἀρχόντων νῦν ὑπεΐν- Scholefield: τοιόνδε ταγούντων Jurenka: 
τοσόνδ᾽ ἐπάρχων τῶνδ᾽ Broadhead?: τοιῶνδ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὄντων ὧν Murray? 420 
ἀνϑοῦσα (sine 7’) Wil.” 445 καινῆς Diggle? 446 δὲ πότμωι Dawe! 
95 449 ἀχμῆς Jurenka 450 νεῶν ὅτε Page? 458 lac. post ὥστ᾽ 
Broadhead? 510 ἥξουσιν Ραᾳ]Ίεγ 511. πόλεις ... ποϑούσας Jurenka 
524 οἴσω Wecklein” 527-531 del. Girard 528 κακοῖσι Broadhead? 
529-531 post 851 trai. Taplin 97, ὑμεῖς δ᾽ pro καὶ παῖδ᾽ reponens 531 
προσϑέντες vel καὶ μὴ κακὸν πρόσϑητε πρὸς κακοῖς ἔτι Conradt 532 νῦν 
{τοῖν ἵ.. Campbell? 540 ἄλγος στενάχουσαι Broadhead? 547 διερῶ 
Broadhead? 554 οὐ καὶ Page? 555not’Jurenka 571 σύρονται Wil.'?: 
δινοῦνται Mazon: ϑείνονται Broadhead? 576 ἁλιδνὰ νε] ἀλιδνὰ Headlam* 
298 583 τε πᾶν Page? 592-4 λύεται.... οἷσι λυϑῆι Wecklein® 599 
βρότειον Jurenka 616 βίον] νέον Broadhead? 631 οἶδε] ἐστὶ 
Groeneboom? 632 μόνος ὃς ϑνητός περ ἂν Jurenka: ϑνητοῖς Podlecki!: 
περατεύοι Lawson (not as in Dawe) 636 ἱέντας νεῖ ἱέντων Conradt 
638 δὶς ἀμβοάσω Jurenka 651 οἷον ἄνακτα Δαρεῖον ἀνείη Theander 51 
655 δ᾽ del. Dale? 656 ἐπεὶ λέων εὖ ᾽ποδόχει Young? 10: εὖ γ᾽ ἐποδώχει 
{ἠὲ} Theander l.c. 669 νεοληία Murray! 675-8 δυνάτ᾽ ἀδύνατα περὶ 
τὰ σά; Δίδυμα διάγει ἐν ἁμαρτίαι πᾶσαν γᾶν: Theander 55: τᾶι σᾶι δίδυμα; 
δι᾽ ἄγος ἐν δ᾽ ἁμαρτίαι Young? 1 677 διάγαγεν Pompella: διαγέγονεν 
Korzeniewski? 52 678 πάσας γᾶς τᾶσδε Jurenka: πᾶσα γᾶι τᾶιδ᾽ (ἰσχὺς 
Korzeniewski l.c.: πᾶσαν γᾶν τάνδ᾽ ἐξήφυνται Young 1... 683 στόνωι 
Broadhead? 684-5 λεύσσω ... κάτω χοὰς δὲ id.: 685 del. Jurenka 687 
ψυχαγωγοὺς ... γόους Wecklein!” 716 (τις ὥιχετο) στρατοῦ Dawe! 123 
732 σπερῶν Jurenka: ἠδὲ Κισσίων Wil. 692: 740 δέ τοι Broadhead? 
750 νόσωι id. 756 λικμάζειν Koraes contra metrum 761 ποτε 
Jurenka 782 νέα φρονεῖ νέαι φρενί Broadhead? 785 σύμπαντες 
Herwerden! 96 814-815 κοὐδὲ τῶν κακῶν ἥβη πρόσεστιν Podlecki': 
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κρηπὶς ἔπεστιν Gwynn: ἐμπεδεύεται Rose 829-831 del. Ley 849 εἶμι 
δὴ (del. 850) Herwerden! 96 850 τῶι τέκνωι Wecklein!?: Zun&önı Tucker 
CR 6, 1892, 193: παιδί μοι Hutchinson? 70 851 v. ad 527-531 859 
ταχτικὰ Haupt 860 ἐπέρϑομεν Ρ4115 862 ζἔμπαλινν» Werner: &0 Young? 
13 892 Ῥόδον τ᾽ Hermann!? 364 900 σφετέραις γε φρεσίν vel φρεσὶ 
μὲν σφετέραισιν Conradt: σωφρονεστάταις φρεσίν Korzeniewski? 60 906 
ποντίοισιν Wecklein” 911@gRose 922 ἐχγαίαν MeridorexT 944 
ἥσω γ᾽ αὐδὰν πάνδυρτον Broadhead? 947 πόλεως] ὄτοβον Jurenka 955 
οἰοῖ vel ὀτοτοῖ Dale! 960 ᾿Αβαγάϑας Roussel 966 ποῦ δή, ποῦ σοι 
Page? 969 Σευάκης (Asul.) Roussel 978 τὸν ἀγαυὸν Broadhead? 
983 (τοῦ Meyaßäta) τοῦ Σησάμα τοῦ Μεγαβάτα Jurenka 989 περιάπτεις 
Schroeder’: ὑποδινεῖς Groeneboom? 994 "Αριόν τ᾽ ἀγχάρη Humbach 
1002 βεβᾶσιν οἵπερ Lloyd-Jones ap. Stinton! 146 1005 δαῖμον ὡς Rose 
1006 ἐπῆλϑ᾽ Broadhead? 1007 οἷον δ᾽ ἔοργεν id.* 176 1008 οἵαν ... 
τύχαν Jurenka 1037 φίλων δ᾽ id. 1038 δίαινε διαῖνε Groeneboom? 
1045 οἴ, τόδε καὶ μάλ᾽ ἀλγῶ vel ἄιδω Broadhead? 1052 αἰνὰ μάλ᾽ αὖ μεμ- 
Jurenka 
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7 λυπορρόϑοις Diggle? 13 ὥς te Denniston?: ἧι᾽ στι Koenen: ὥς τοι 
Marcovich® 20 πλείους Ashburner: πιστοί γ᾽ Hutchinson? 74 τήνδε 
Καδμείων Broadhead! 4 83 ἔχει γᾶς ἐμᾶς ... κτύπος Bücheler! 312/200: 
ἔα ἔα’ (yäg) Ferrari’: αἴας (täg) ἐμᾶς Hutchinson? 84 ποτιχρίμπτεται 
βοά, χρίμπτεται Rose 101 πότ᾽ ἢ νῦν ἄρ᾽ Tucker*: πότ᾽ ἀμφὶ λίταν᾽ εἰ μὴ 
νῦν Murray! 108 ἴϑι πάντες Schroeder? 122 ὅπλων ({δονεῖν 14.:. 126 
δορυσσόου Verral® 139 κάδεσαί Τιςκε 144 λιταῖς σε (σὺν» Page? 
147 ζἀπότροπος δ᾽ ἁμῶι» στόνων Kraus? 62: στόνωι ᾽ν Young? 19: ἀῦτάς 
vel -aig Verrall?: ἀκούσας Rose 149 στοχάζου Verral®? 152 πότνια 
ϑηρῶν (vel utique {ὦ} πότνια Ἥρα), deleto 154, Hiltbrunner 52n.76 157 
δὲ τί Tucker* 158 ἔπαλξιν πο]. id.: ἐπ᾽ ἄλξεων Young? 19 162 ἀλλὰ 
Διόϑεν Kraus? 62 η.2: καὶ δῖ᾽ ὅϑεν Young 1. ς.: {καὶ} Διόϑεν ζἴτω» Zuntz? 275 
n.16 164τὸ πτόλεως Hutchinson? 178 μελομένοις τ’ Page’: κελομένοις 
Diggle’ 181 μνάστορες Tucker* 184 πυργηρουμένης id.: -μένηι 
Verral®? 200-1 post 195 trai. Dawe? 328 205 ὅτε χνόαι τ’ ἔκλαγξαν 
ἐλασίτροχοι Paley°: κλάγξαν Murray! 206 ἱππικόν Schütz? ἄϊον 
Elmsley* ad Hcld. 622: ἀπύαν anon., Athenaeum 3 Aug. 1878: ἔβραχεν 
Page? διάστομα Pauw 210 σὺν κύματι Page’: σὺν xeinarı vel προσ- 
κρούματι vel κυλίματι vel πιέσματι vel σποδήματι vel τι πήματι Tucker? 
(νοσήματι πο] 212 ϑεοῖσιν Young’ 213 ὀλοὸς Page” 218 πύργων 
στεγόντων μήποτ᾽ Merkelbach’9 225 γυνὴ] πόλει Hutchinson? ὡς ἔχει 
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Dawe® 329 227 πολλάκις ἐν Page? 239 ποταινεὶ κλύουσα πάταγον 
ἀνάμιγα Stinton?49 257 μόχϑηρον Tucker® ἑάλω Ηεαῇ 258 παλιν- 
στομεῖς οὐ, ϑιγγάνουσ᾽ ἀγαλμάτων; Merkelbach? 10-11 260 αἰτουμένηι 
id. ib., v. post 261 traiecto 278 (xai λάφυρα δαΐων) στέψειν πρὸ ναῶν 
δουρ. ἁγ. δ. Rose 282-6 susp. Taplin 145 (vel 285-6); vel post 675 eos 
primitus stetisse 282 δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς vel καὶ νῦν μὲν ἄνδρας Paley?> 
post 283 lac. stat. Hutchinson? 284 ἄξω Taplin l.c. 292 ἐλλεχέων (pro 
v.l.ant.) Verrall? 294 πάντρυφος Stanley!’ 298 toig8’G.Müller' 322 
"Aida Weil’ 330 δὲ κἀκκενουμένα Page? 331 οὐλομένας Hutchinson? 
333 ἀρτιδρόποις παρϑενικαῖς Murray': ἀρτιτρόποις ὠμοδρόπον Kraus? 64 
n.1: ἀρτιτρόπους ὠμοδρόποις Merkelbach? 12: ὠμοδρόποις νυμφιδίων 
Ζυηιχ 27 336 τί del Murray! πρὸ λέγω; Tucker? 341 τάδε 
Heath 343 μαινομένοις Page? 347 δόρατι κλίνεται Tucker? 350 
ἀρτιφερεῖς Schütz? 356 λόγωι Rose: tiv’ ... γόον vel ti ἐκ τῶνδ᾽ ἄλγος 
εἰκάσαι πάρα; Stinton? 49-50: τίς ... λοιγὸς vel τίν᾽... Aoıyöv Dawe! 182: 
οὐκ ἐκ τῶνδ᾽ εἰκάσαι πάϑη Hutchinson? 358 πίκρωμα nol. Tucker* 359 
δῶμα Page? τᾶι ϑαλαμηπόλωι Weil’ 4364 τλήμονες, συναιχμάλωτον 
Headlam!* 241: dein’ ἐς εὐνὰν Hutchinson? 376 ὅν τ᾽ vel ὧι τ᾽... πάλωι 
Tucker? 388 ὑπάστροις Verral®? 429 ἴριν G. Müller! (am Tyrwhitt) 
435 &vıone G. Müller!: πεμφϑεὶς φωτὶ Hutchinson? 440 ἀπειλεῖν ἄρα 
Weil’? 82 443 χκομπεῖ Gronewald! 120 480 post 562? Gronewald 
l.c. λέγων] χλιδᾶν Dawed 329 481 & Tucker? 495-6 χύχλος ... 
κύτους Hutchinson? 506 ϑριᾶι Rose 532 δεινὸν vel δεινῶς τάδ᾽ Win- 
nington-Ingram? 30n.39 534 ϑάλλει Wecklein® 537 προσχρίμπτεται 
id. ib. 560 ἔξω δεϑεῖσα id. ib. 561 τοὔμπαλιν Tucker® 562 δρῶν id.: 
Δάν, Young? 25 572 ävögapövınv? Wackernagel® 1170 n.1 573 post 
574? Verral®? 576 πρὸς σπορὰν Froidefond 577 aut 578 del. Murray! 
578 δίσσ᾽ ἐν Page’: δυσωνύμου te Hutchinson? 604 ϑεοπτύστων nol. 
Tucker? 617 ὥς σφι ... μάχην id. 632 γένει F.W. Schmidt? 634 
κἀπογηρυϑεὶς Dawe! 169 635 χἀλώσιμον Marcovich? 21 637 τόν τ’ 
Hutchinson? 652 μέμψηι: ᾽πὶ σοὶ γάρ ἐστι Rose 661 συμφοίτω 
Verral®? 667 κοὐκ ἀπηξιώσατο Weil? 82 post 676 lac. stat. 
Schadewaldt? 107/359sqq. 677-685 nuntio trib. Tucker? 680 καϑάρσι- 
μον id. 684 οὐ τεϑνηκόσιν Merkelbach? 12 686 {τί} μέμηνας 
Wellauer® 693 ἀνδροπασίαν Tucker? 695 μένει μ᾽ ᾿Αρά: Viketos 484 
705 νῦν, ὅτε σοι πάρ᾽, εἶκε, δαίμων ἐπεὶ νεῖ πάρεστ᾽, εἴκ᾽" ἔτι δαιμόνων 
λήματος ἂν τροπαία Tucker*: πάρεστ᾽, Ela’ ἐπί τοι Page? 716 κάκης 
nol. Tucker? 726 ἔριδ᾽ vel ἔριδί σφ᾽ πο]. Tucker 732 φϑιμένους περ 
Hutchinson? 736 χλωρὰ vel ξανϑὰ κόνις Tucker*: γαίας Stinton? 738 
καϑάραι vel καϑαρμοῦ πόρος; Tucker* 755 ῥίζαις αἱματοέσσαις 
Hutchinson? 766-7 βαρεῖαι ... τέλεαι Wil. 203 768 γενόμεν᾽ οὐ 
Hutchinson? 769 φέρει πρόπρυμνα δ᾽ ἐκβολὰν Murray! ἐχβολᾶν 
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Verrall®? 774 ὅ τε πολύβατος Hutchinson? 778 ἀρτιόφρων vel ad- 
τόφωρος Tucker? 784 ἰσοτέκνων Hutchinson 785 τέκνοισι δ᾽ vel 
τέκνοις δ᾽ (äg’) ἀραιᾶς Young? 790 κτάματα Tucker? 808 post 804, 
809 post 810 Merkelbach? 16 805 del. Willink 806 tiv’; ἐς ti δ᾽ 
id. ϑ8δ07τόκοιν id. 809 οὐκ ἀμφιλέκτως δὴ Hutchinson? 810 δ᾽ ὄνϑ᾽ 
Willink 812 οὕτω γ᾽ id. 820-1 post 811 trai. Ραρεὖ, post 810 Erbse 
823-4 οἷς δὴ ... ῥύεσϑαι (teröxnuev) Paley?: τούσδε {πολίτας te) ῥύεσϑε 
Hutchinson?: δύεσϑε (Σπαρτῶν τε πόλιν» Groeneboom* 826 σωτῆρι 
<popär) vel (nörumı) vel (δρόμωι vel<piäng) Tucker* 828 ἄιτ᾽ ἔκνους 
vel ἁτέκνους Young’ 833 Οἰδίπου ᾽παρά Wecklein® 848-860 ante 
832 Brown! totum locum aliter reficit Walker I 169sqq. 849 διπλᾶι 
μερίμναι δίδυμα νῦν ὁρῶ Hutchinson?: δίδυμ᾽ ἄγαν ὁρῶ Wil.!® 446: δίδυμα 
φανέρ᾽ ὁρᾶν vel δίδυμ᾽ ὁρᾶν πρέπει Groeneboom*: δίδυμ᾽ ἄπορα Brown! 
13 8650 τέλε᾽, ἄτα, Verral® 857 δύστολον Brown! 16 860 εἰς ἀφανῆ 
n. te Werner 866 φήμηις Young? 886 καταρὰν δῆϑ᾽ ἡ Wecklein!® 
ἀλαϑῆ Tucker 893 δ᾽ ἀντιφόνων (ὧν vel {φεῦν Sidgwick, Aesch.S.c. Th. 
(1903) 60 895 διανταῖ᾽ ἐννέπεις Page’: διανταίαν δόμοισιν ἐννέπεις σώμα- 
σιν Hutchinson? 899 (od) Page? 901 πεδίον Tucker! 914 δόμων 
Verral? 915 δόμων μὲν μάλ᾽ ἀχέτας τοὺς Groeneboom*: δόμων τοὺς μάλ᾽ 
ἀχάεσσα προπέμπει Young’: δόμων μάλ᾽ ἀχάεσσα τοὺς ζἀὐτὴ» Murray! 
916 προπομπά Kraus? 71 n.1 921 τοῖν διδύμοιν Tucker 924 πάντως 
nol. Verrall? 926 (μάλισταΣ δυσδαίμων Murray!: (ἀλλὰ δυσδαίμων 
Hutchinson? 934 δαιϑμοῖσιν οὐ φίλοις Kraus? 71 η.2 948 πάχεων 
Tucker 967 <&) μαίνεται id.: διαίνεται Α. Ὗ. Campbell 973 τ’ οἴων 
Young’: ἄχϑεα τῶνδε Smyth: ἄχεσι τοῖς τάδ᾽ io’ Tucker 979 τῆιδ᾽ ἐδεί- 
Eat’ ἐκ φυγᾶς Wecklein!® 982 ὥλετο Page? ρορι998 (- U-U-U- 
ΙΣΜ. ἰὼ ἰώ, - U- U -U-) desid. Adrados 65 1003 ἰώ ἰώ del. Kraus? 
73: ὅπου del. Schroeder! 1011 τέϑνηκε τοῖσπερ ὀρνέοις Verral®? 1015 
πόλεως Wecklein® 1017 ἅγος Verrall? 1026-53 del. Brown? 1027 
κἂν Hutchinson? 1029 susp. Dawe# 331 1035-6 (οὐ κύων ϑήσει βοράν, 
οὐ πτηνὸς ὄρνις» e.g. Page? 1037 γὰρ οὖν γῆς Hutchinson? 1039-40 
καὐτὴ φέρουσα ... κόλποις καλύψω Broadhead* 55 1061 δῆγμα nol. 
Tucker* 1064 del., (χωρὶς τύμβου παρὰ τοὺς PYın&voug) e.g. suppl. 
Brown? 209 
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4 δὲ προλείπουσαι Wellauer® 6 οὔτε κάϑαρμά τι δημηλασίαι Burges® 61: 
οὐ γνωσϑεῖσαι δημηλασίαι ψήφωι πόλεως Bothe! 7 γνωσϑεῖσαι del. 
Gruys 8 αὐτογενῆ τὸν φύλακχ᾽ ἀνδρῶν R.D.Murray 98: τοι φυξάνορα 
Rosenkranz: τὸν φύξανδρον Gruys 10 ζμνηστείανν e.g. Pohlenz? II 18 
19 τίνα γ᾽ ἂν Burges? 801 38 πατραδελφιδέαν Whittle®: πατραδελφείας 
τῆσδ᾽ Thomson ap. eund. 42 Iviv γ᾽ Page? 44 βοὸς ἔξ Young? 216 
47 εὐλόχως Page? 51 πάτοις vel τρίβοις Tucker? 53 τάδε Page?, γοῦν 
Johansen? ἔπι δείξω Pohlenz! 446 54 τεχμήρι᾽ ἄλλα τ᾽ οὐκ ἀνεμώλι᾽ 
Tucker?: τεχμήρι᾽ ἐμᾶς γενεᾶς ἅτ᾽ vel τεχμ. πάντα τ᾽ ἀμεμφέ᾽ Johansen? 
ἰδ’ ἄελπτά Young? 59 οἶχτον οἴχτρ᾽ Young* 60 μὲν Dale? 133: τότ᾽ 
Whittle®: nor’ Griffith? 333. Τηρέϊ δυσμήτιδος Page? 69 νομοῖσι 
Whittle? 29 74 ἀφόνου Headlam!® 82 ἔνδικοί γ᾽ ἐμοί vel ἐνδικώτατοι 
Griffith? 33. 832 καὶ πολέμωι vel πολέμου Wecklein®? 87 ἐτύχϑη; 
Murray! 89 xai σκότωι μελαίναι τ᾽ ἐν τύχαι Wecklein® 101 ἥμενον 
ἂν Young* 105 οἷος Whittlee 108 φρασὶν Kirchhoff? 110 ἄταν 
δ᾽ ἀπίτω A.Y. Campbell’ 117 120 πολλάκις δ᾽ Page? 123-4 ϑεοῖς δ᾽ 
ἐπίδρομα ... ἐναγέα Johansen? 135 ἁλιστεγὴς id.?: ἅλα στέγον δόρυ id.? 
9 142EECEE) νεῖ αἰαῖ <alat) Diggle® 130 143 {μ᾽ ἄγαμον Murray" 
147 ἀσφαλέα ΗεΔ4]4π1|'0: ἀσφαλῶς, (ἅπαντι Stinton? 88 148 δ᾽ ἀσχαλᾶι 
Whittlee 175 κλύει Tucker? καλουμένας Dawe? 12 181 σύριγγε δ᾽ 
οὐ.... ἀξονηλάτω Wecklein!®” 184 post h.v.lac. stat. Ο. Foss: e.g. ἀρχηγέτης 
<tayoi τ᾽ ἴοιεν δεῦρο, τῶν δ᾽ ἐπηλύδων» Johansen? 13: ζὀπάονές τ᾽ ἴοιεν ὡς 
τῶν ἐνθάδε» Sommerstein? 69 185 ὀπτῆρες εἶεν Whittle® 12 187 ἐπ’ 
ὄρνυται Kraus! 198 ἐς τύπωμα σωφρόνων διαάεπγ]]ετῦ; ἐν μέτρωι ’nö 
Murray! 199 μετώπων Wecklein!? 202 εἰπεῖν χρεῖος ὡς Broadhead* 
62 203 del. Stadtmüller? 204 φρονοῦντά σ᾽ ἐννέπω Johansen? 205 
μὴ ἀμνηστεῖν 4.214 209 μὴ ἀπολλὺς τὸ πᾶν Stadtmüller: καὶ τέλει λιτάς 
Broadhead?63 post h.v. lac. stat. Johansen! post 211 (xai μὴ ϑέλοντος 
πάντα σοι διοίχεται» Wecklein? 218 κέντρον Ἰσϑμίου Jeodid. ib. 225 
ὁμαίμοις Murray! 228 λαϑών Stadtmüller® 232-3 post 203 Whittle* 
1-2: σκοπεῖτε ( >id.® post 237 lac. stat. Johansen? 243-4 ovvoi- 
σεται ξένοις, στόχωι δὲ καὶ τἄλλ᾽ Page? πόλλ᾽ ἂν Wecklein? 248 
ἱρόρραβδον Tucker? 249 πρόσω τ᾽ Johansen? 16: πάραυτ᾽ Griffith? 333 
εὖ ϑαρσοῦσ᾽ Whittle! 254 ἄλπος Young* 218 259 τῶν δὲ Whittle? 
17 266 ἀνῆκεν οὐκ ἀμήνιτον κακόν Johansen?: τάεα μηνίσασα γῆ Ο. 
Foss ap. Johansen? ΠῚ 403: μαιμῆσαι δάκη Stadtmüller®: μηνιταῖ᾽ ἄχη vel 
μηνιταιαχῆ Headlam!: μηχανωμένη Margoliouth! 19: δάκη δρακονθϑόμιλα 
Whittlee 272 λέγοις πάτραν Stadtmüller?: λέγοις σποράν Broadhead* 65 
276 τῶιδ᾽ Page? ἀληϑῆ".... λόγον Whittle® 18-20: ἀλήτηι ... προσφυῶς 
λέγε Broadhead? 67 282-3 del. Johansen? Κύπρις.... εἰκὼν Murray!: 
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Κυπριοχάρακτος ... εἰκὼν Johansen! 52-4: εἰκὼς χαραχτήρ ... Κυπρίοις 
Sommerstein? 69-71 post 293 {ταύτης ἔρωτι ϑάλπεται Διὸς κέαρ. 
Wecklein!? 296 κοὐ κρύπτ᾽ ἀφ᾽ id. ib. περιπαλάγματ᾽ ἦν Whittle* 3 
300 οὔ που Wecklein®? 307 del. Murray! 307a (λέγ᾽ ὄνομα τοῦδε 
βουκόλου χριστηρίουΣ Johansen? 308 del. Rose (309 post 311) 310. 
309 καὶ μήν νιν ... 311 ti γάρ; Κάνωβον Johansen? post 310 lac. stat. 
Page? 312 (ἐνταῦϑ᾽ ἀμείβει τὸ πάρος εὔμορφον δέμας Wecklein!?: (τοὐν- 
τεῦϑεν οὐκέτ᾽ οἶδα, πιστεύω δὲ σοί» Kunst 316 {( Ἐπάφου δ᾽ ἔφυ τί σπέρμα 
βαρβάρωι χϑονί;) Wecklein!: (αὐτοῦ δὲ τίς παῖς, τοῦτ᾽ ἐμοὶ τορῶς λέγε 
Kunst: {( Ἐπάφου δὲ τίς παῖς; μῶν ἔχεις σύ μοι φράσαι;) Rose 4317 (ἄγρον» 
(sic) Vürtheim post h.v. (ΒΑ. Λιβύης δὲ νηδὺς ἐξανῆκχ᾽ ἔρνος μέγα; ΧΟ. 
ἐξῆλϑ’ ᾿Αγήνωρ πρότερος ἐκ ϑείας γονῆς.» Wecklein? 324 ἀνστήσεις 
Sidgwick* 325 toi) μοι Page? 330-1 φυγὴν et τὸ πρίν invicem transp. 
Whittle” ἐγγενὲς τὸ πᾶν Johansen? 332 μεταπτύουσαν Whittle* 5 
συγγενῶν (?!) Wecklein? 333 ῥῦμ᾽ Stadtmüller®? 337 φίλους γ᾽ Dawe? 
124: φρονοῦσ᾽ id.’ 99: φιλοῦσ᾽ ὄναιτο Griffith? 334 338-340 regi trib. 
Sommerstein? 73 (340 δ᾽ οὖν legens) 347 γέ τοι δὴ Dawe? 124 355 
νεὼν (Iyrwhitt) ὅμαυλον τόνδ᾽ id. ib. 361 γεραρόφρων ὥν Schnabel 
362 αἰδόμενος οὐρανοῦ {δώρων οὐ nevnı) πάτερ Young* 218, cf. Dawe 
l.c.: λιπερζνὴς ἀγαϑῶν Eonı: μάλα γὰρ» Page? 386 μαϑόντος οἴχτους 
A.Y. Campbell? 119: προδόντα σ᾽ οἰκτράς id.? 123 391 ἔχουσαν Tittler! 
960 393 ὑπάστραν Whittle® 25 400 πημαῖνον Stadtmüller’: κἀνταῖον 
Whittle: κλίνηται τύχη Johansen? 402 ἀμφότερ᾽ οὐχ Whittle* 7, ὡς id.’ 
25 μενοινῶν Stadtmüller? 405 μεταλγῆις Sidgwick*: κατοκνεῖς 
Broadhead* 68: ἔτ᾽ ἄλγος Johansen?: μεταλγοῖς ... Eo&agid.? 28-9 409 μὴ 
γλαμῶν ὠινωμένων Stadtmüller? 416 προδόντ᾽ Johansen?: κτανόντ᾽ Dawe? 
125 435 γ᾽ ἄρα τίνειν Schnabel 438 ἐξοχέλλετε Johansen? (et δεῦρό μ᾽ 
Whittle) 441 πεπηγμένον Whittle®: προσηγμέναις vel πρὸς γῆι μένον 
]ομβαπβεηῦ post 442 lac. stat. Vürtheim 444 post 441 Merkelbach? 5, 
legens (Gronewald) ἄτης γεμίζειν καὶ μέγ᾽ ἐμπλῆσαι: post 442 Johansen?, 
legens e.g. ei πλεῖ τις ἄτης καὶ ... γόμον vel ἄτης ὅταν τις (vel Ζεὺς) καὶ μέγ᾽ 
ἐμπλήσηι γόμον, et post 443 e.g. {βίαι διαρπασϑεῖσι διάδοχ᾽ ἐν χρόνωι» 
ἐκπλήσας vel ἀμπλήσας Whittle®: μέγαν πλῆσαι Barigazzi 445 ἀλκὰ... 
χερί Burges! 188 446 nei... ἐτόξευσεν τὰ Merkelbach?5 μὴ ’nıxaigıa 
Whittlee 449 ἄναιμον ἰ4.. 11 452 τοῦδέ γ᾽ ὡς νε] τοῦτ᾽ ἐγὼ Ιά.56 458 
τύχἂν (= τύχηι ἂν) Young* 219 465 u’ ἑδῶν Dawe? 125 468 καὶ μὴν 
πυκνῆι L.Campbell?: καὶ μὴν ἁπλῶς Johansen? 38 469 πίτυλος 
Stadtmüller 475 τέλος Ardizzoni? 53 (iam Pauw) 479 ὕψιστον σέβας 
Wecklein!®? 480 τῶνδ᾽ ἄπαιρε νῦν Stadtmüller 486 καὶ γὰρ τάδ᾽ αὐτοῖς 
οἶκτος: εἰσιδὼν τάχ᾽ üvJohansen? 489 τρέφει Dawe? 125 492 ἐγχωρίους 
Whittlee 494 πολυξένους 14.6 (-ξείνους am Newman) 503 μάτην 
Ferrari? A&yovragJohansen? 38 513 φρένα Murray? 514 δ᾽ ἀνακτῶν 
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Young* 219: δ᾽ ἀβάκτων Ardizzoni? 56 515 λέγων {μ᾽ Johansen? 
516 χρόνον] τέκν᾽ Stadtmüller post 517 lac.? Johansen® 518 πειρῶ 
(Metzger) τὸ κοινὸν ὡς ἂν εὐμενὲς τιϑῶ Lakon: πιστῶι (post lac.) Whittle® 
527 πειϑοῖ τύχα γενέσϑω Stinton? 122 544--5 ἀντιπόροιν γαῖν ἅλα κοινάν 
Page?: ἀντιπόρω γαία πο]. Whittle® 550 Μηιονίους τε γύας Wil.'?: Λύδιά 
τ᾽ ἐγγὺς ἕδη Whittle® 556 εἶτ᾽ ἱπουμένα Stadtmüller: ἐκδονουμένα 
Sidgwick*: εἰσιχνωμένου Young? 220: εἰς ἴχνος veovJohansen’ 560 γένος 
vel μένει 14.2: Νείλου μένος ὕδωρ τὸ Τυφῶ id.” 568 (βλέποντες) Paley°: 
ζ(δρακόντες) Rose 569-570 τᾶι ... τᾶι Rose 576 δύας δ᾽ Παννεῖ 
ἀπημαντοσϑενεῖ Headlam ms. 578 λύεται Whittlee 592 (adrög) πατὴρ 
Sidgwick*: ζτοῦδε δὲν Wecklein!?: {πᾶσιν 6) Hommel 596 τὸ μεῖζον 
Merkelbach? 6: τελείου κρεισσόνως Page? κρατῦνον Wil?” 597 οὐ 
τοὺς ... ἡμένους Johansen? 599 τρέφει Page? 604 χεὶρ πόσωι Mazon 
615 τοίαν δ᾽ Garvie? ἔπεισε O.Foss λέγων] κτίσαι Wecklein!? 629 
ἄμεμπτον, ποτιάπτων Dawe? 126 630 ὅτε μοι vel ὅτε καίριον Johansen? 
633 πυρέφετον Rose 635 τὸν ἀχόρων βοᾶν Wecklein? 638 ἐν ἄλλων 
Kraus! 645 ἕδραν Stadtmüller 661 davis) id.: στρατὸς» 
Johansen’ 6062 ἁρπαλίσαι Wecklein” 668 πρεσβυτοδότοισι (Tucker) 
(τιμαῖςΣ ϑυμέλαι φλεόντων Page’: πρέπουσαι ϑυμέλαι Johansen?: μέλουσαι 
id.” ἀς 698-700 et 704-6 inter se transponendis cogit. Johansen° 698 
φυλάσσοιτ᾽ ἀσφαλεῖς δὲ id.”: ἀσφαδαιστὶ Young* 221: ἀσφαλῆ τὰ τίμια 
Vürtheim: ἄστει Radermacher? 701 δ᾽ Garvie* III 403 704 9 
Johansen® 711 τρέσαιτ᾽ Young* 221 718 κλύουσ᾽ ἅτ᾽ οὖσ᾽ Av id. ib.: 
τῶι ’otıvJohansen’ post 727 lac. stat. Murray! 730 βραδύνοιμεν, βοᾶν 
Merkelbach? 7 732 κυρίωι τ᾽ ἐν ἤματι Johansen® 748 δὲ μή με πρόλιπε 
Ὑουηρ 221 7751 φρασὶν Kirchhoff? 760 τῶν κυνῶν κρείσσους λύκους 
Johansen! 57 ἢ. 37 post 761 lac. stat. Dawe? 126 762 ὡς δὴ ματαίας 
ἀνοσίους τε κνωδάλων ὀργὰς ἐχόντων Rose: ὡς αἱματηρῶν Page? 763 
ἔχοντας ... κόρους Stadtmüller: ἔχοντ᾽ ἐς Murray! 765 πείσματ᾽ ἐν 
σωτηρίαι Page? 7734 (ἐγὼ δὲ λέξας ταῦτα πάνϑ᾽ ἥξω τάχα» Paley* 
774 πέμψω δ᾽ Taplin 212n.2 779 μέλασι Whittlee 781 ἀμπετὴς αἰόλος 
Wecklein® 784 &, φυκτὸν ... πέλοι, κέαρ Young? 222 785 καρδία μοι 
πάλλεται Rose 788 πότμου Italie 188 φυγεῖν [ΟΠ η56π5: κυρῆσαι et 
fort. σαργανῶν Whittle® 793 ῥιγηλὰ Paley? 800 κἀπιτυμβίοις 
Wecklein® 806 <räı) τιν’ Sidgwick*: τίνα φυγᾶς γὰρ Wil.!' 195 n.1 
808 ἰύζετ᾽ ὀμφᾶν Page?: ὀμφὰν ἰύζετ᾽ Diggle’ 132: ἴυζε δ᾽ οὐράνια μέλη 
κὀμφὰν ϑεοῖσι λιτανάν Johansen? 810 τέλειά πως Murray!: πελόμενά 
πῶς τέλειά μοι λύσιμά τ᾽ ἀχέων Rose 811 μ᾽ ἄχιμά τ᾽ Johansen? (ἄκιμά 
Whittle) 814 ἐκδίκοις Page? 818 δύσοργον Oberdick!: (äyav) ἀρσε- 
voyevei Ραρεὖ: ζἔπεισ᾽» vel ζἔπεστ᾽» ἀρσενογενεῖ Johansen’: ἀρσενομενές 
vel Ἄρης» ἀρσενομενής Whittle®e 825544. de hoc loco agit Lammers 
Bsgg 825 ὦ ὦ ὦ  ἀ ἀ οξε 828 καββᾶσ(α vel (αι Johansen! 60-1: 
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καββᾶσ᾽ (εἰς νεὶ] (ἐς Ι4.5 ναῦν Ηαιιρὺ 829 δυαίαν βοὰν ἀμφαίνουσ᾽ ὁρῶ 
Rose 834 δύσφορα νεύματ᾽- ἐγγάϊ᾽ Schroeder 842 ὀλόμεναι ὀλομέναν 
Murray!: ὀλούμεναι. ὀλοῦμεν. ἐπ’ ἀμάδα Young? 222 843 πολυρόαν 
Schroeder! 847 αἵμον᾽ ἴσως ἐπ᾽ ἀμίδα σε καϑιδρύω 14. 10.: δίαιμόν σ᾽ ἐς 
ἄμαλ᾽ ἥσω σύδην ΜΨεοκΙεῖπη᾽5: αἵμον᾽ ἐγώ σ᾽ ἐπ᾽ Aylı)da Headlam® 112: (xa9)- 
αἵμον Johansen® 848 ἦ σὺ δουλὶς ἀπατρία Young* 222: Ἶσι, δούπια τἀπὶ 
τᾶι Adrados 66: Τάπιτα (= ‘nach Tape (Theben)’”) Oberdick! 198 850 
ἴχαρ {δολίαν» φρενὸς Schroeder’ 851 ἰῷ ἰόν; Young* 223: ἰὸν del. 
Wil. 853 ἀτίετ᾽ ἀτίετος ἀνὰ πτόλιν Schroeder! 855 ἀλδεσίβοιον 
Wecklein!? 859 ἁγνὸς (Burges) ἐγὼ βαϑυχάϊος: βᾶϑ᾽ ἑκὰς βαϑρεΐας 
Young* 222 8δ64 βᾶτε βᾶϑ᾽ ΜΜ11.1": Bär’ ἀεί, βᾶϑ᾽. ὑμῖν (Evi) πρόκακα 
παϑῶν ὀλομέναις Young l.c. 867 τεϑναίης Schroeder! 874-5 ἰύζει καὶ 
βοᾶι (παρεπιγραφή) Merkelbach? 8 πικρότερ᾽ ᾿Αχαιῶν οἰζύος (Headlam) 
παρωνύμων Whittle®e Ὀυιζύος ὄνομ᾽ ἔχω Young? 224 877 λῦμ᾽, ἄσει 
σὺ πρὸ γᾶς ὑλάσκεις. περί, χάμψα, (Ellis) βρυάζεις ὅσ᾽ id. 879 Νεῖλον 
Whittlee 881 ἄσωτον Johansen?: ἀπευκτὸν Whittle®e 890 βίαν (Rogers) 
vel βίαι Whittle®: βοᾶι φοβερόν: Johansen’ 892 βᾶ γᾶς, πᾶ Ζεῦ Rose 
894 οὐδέ γ᾽ (vel μ᾽ vel ἔμ᾽) ἤρεσ᾽ ἂν ΑΟὟ. Campbell’ 120 896 μ᾽ ἕϊλιξ 
Whittle®: ἔχιδν᾽ ὥς μ᾽ ἔϊχει Rose 897-8 ν[ηλεὲς] δάκος ἄχ[ος με δρᾶι; 
Johansen?: ἀχἰεσφόρον Whittlee post 898 ὄναρ ὄναρ μέλαν (888) repetit 
Sidgwick* 904 λακίς ad finem trai. (nol.) Johansen? 905 ὦ εἰ 908 
διωλόμεϑ᾽ Sidgwick* 909 ἄπο, σπάσας Young* 224 911 ἐκ δὲ τοῦ 
Murray!’ 920 ματηρίωι Wecklein? 924 αἰνοῖμ᾽ Stadtmüller 935 
βραβεύς id. 936 ἄλλα Murray? 941 εὐμενὴς Stadtmüller 942 ἐκ 
δοπῆς μιᾶς id. 950 σϑένει τάδ᾽ ἤδη id.: ἔϊγμεν Wecklein!?: ἴσμεν τάδ᾽ 
Rose: κεὶ μὲν τάδ᾽ ἥδηι, Young* 224: ἀλλ᾽ ἴσϑι μέντοι πόλεμον αἴρεσϑαι 
Johansen? 959 εὐτυχέσι ... δόμοις Young* 225 960 τοι Johansen’: που 
νεὶ πως Whittlee 966--979 anapaestos pro trimetris et stasimo interpolatos 
esse ci. Taplin 228; 977-979 a trilogia haustos esse, id. 229 n.1, cf. 238 
976 ἐν τῆι χώραι Mazon: τῶν ἐγχώρων (ἀϑροισϑῶμεν καϑ᾽ ὁδοιπορίαν. ὑμεῖς 
δ᾽ ἡμῖν τῶιδ᾽ ἐν χώρωι» Wecklein® 978 ἑκάστην Whittlee post 982 
lac. stat. Dawe? 127 989 <xon) τυχόντας Johansen? εὖ πρύμνηι 
Sidgwick* 990 ἐμοῦ] ϑεοῦ vel ϑεῶν Johansen? 999 ϑέρος Stadt- 
müller 1001 susp. Johansen? καρπῶι δὲ τἀκμάζοντα κηρύσσει Κύπρις, 
1002 ἕλωρα καλλύνουσα προσμένειν ἔρωι Sidgwick*: κασωρικῶι λύουσ᾽ 
ἀνεωιγμέν᾽ ἱμέρωι Headlam? 58: κἄδωρα κωλύουσ᾽ ἕως μένειν ἐρᾶι Ber- 
nardakis!: ἔρωι, παρ᾽ ὥραν κωλύουσ᾽ ἄνϑος μένειν anon. ap. Dumortier 
167-8: κωλύουσ᾽ ἀϑῶια μένειν Young*225 1006 φόνος ]ομαηβεηῦ 1009 
διπλαῖ Young l.c. 1022 ἀποδέξασϑε ... μένος Ferrari! 335 1034566. 
Danaone tribuendi? Taplin 232 1042 ψεδυρᾶς τρίβου Wecklein!? ἐρώντων 
Johansen® 1043 ἐπιπνοῖαι ... ἄλγη: Young* 225: ἐπινοίας Griffith? 339 
1051 πρότερον Dawe? 1277 1070 τὸ del. Wecklein!? (= 1064 δᾶιον) 
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1-39 susp. Steffen 2 εὖχος A.Y. Campbell? 7 πυρσοὺς Keck?: ἀϑρῶν 
... ἀντέλλωσί τ’ αὖ Kennedy’: εὖτ᾽ ἂν φϑίνωσιν ἀντολάς τε σειρίων Catau- 
della, Phil. 118, 1974, 10 12 στρωμνὴν δὲ Keck? 16 ἐν τῶιδ᾽ Starkie 
50 οἰκτροτάτοις Broadhead* 16: ἐκπατάγοις Cockburn 57 τῶνδε μετοίκων 
susp. Kennedy?: τῶν δὲ μετοίκων {μέγαν οἶκτον ἔχων» e.g. Fraenkel! 61 
ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αλεξάνδρωι (= 363) del. Κεππεάγ 69 (οὐδέ τις ἀνδρῶν» οὔϑ᾽ ὑπο- 
καίων id. ib. 770 οὔτ᾽ ἐπαοιδαῖς e.g. Fraenkel!: οὐδ᾽ ἀκροϑίνοις Funke 
77 ἔντοϑεν ἄισσων Broadhead? 1759. 78 Ἄρεως δ᾽ οὐκ ἔνι χάρμη Wills 
397 81 οὔ τις Kennedy? 83-103 recentius factos esse ut pro 104-257 
starent ci. Gruys 94sq. φαρμασσομένη post παρηγορίαις [ΓΑ]. 
Kennedy? 96 μελάϑρων ... βασιλείων Kleoboulis-Mostratos 98 αἰ- 
νεῖν, δεῖξόν τι σαφές vel δὸς χάριν ἡμῖν Kennedy 101 ἀγανοφραίνουσ᾽ 
Conington?: ἀγάν᾽ ἀλϑαίνουσ᾽ Keck? 154 103 λύπης φρένα ϑυμοβορού- 
σης Diggle! 2: ϑυμοβορούσης φρένα λύπης Page ib. 106 μολπᾶι δ᾽ ἀρκεῖ 
Dawe’ 101 107 αἰοῖ Merkelbach? 17 122 τὼ δ᾽ ἀγαϑὸς νε] τὼ δὲ σοφὸς 
Kennedy? 124 τοὺς πομπάρχας Headlam?! 129 κτείνει πρόσϑε τὰ 
δήμια (δάμια, vel δάϊα) πλήϑη Sommerstein' 2 140 κἀκαλὰ Platt! 95 
141 δρόσοισιν ἄλπνοις Wecklein® 144 τερπνὰ στρουϑῶν αἰτεῖ ξύμβολα 
τούτων, δεξιὰ ... φάσματα, κρᾶναι Kennedy’: αἰτῆι Rose: μῶται Lawson! 
146 φάσματ᾽ ἰδόντας Pohlenz? II? 56: ἀπειπεῖν Thomson® 161-3 προσεν- 
νέπω τοὔνομ᾽: ἄλλο 8’ οὐκ ἔχω, πάντ᾽ Kennedy’ [168 εἰ δ᾽ εἷς τις id. ib. 
170 οὐδὲν ἔρρεξεν πονῶν Beattie 20 171 ὅστ᾽ Rose, Hardt Entretiens 1, 
1954, 191 ἐπεί τ᾽ Beattie 179 πλάζει δ᾽ ἀντίπνους ... μνασιπήμων 
πνόος A.Y. Campbell*: ἔν γ᾽ ὕπνωι Page’: εὐθϑύπνου Willink privatim 
183 βιαίως] τοιάδε Kennedy? 194 ἄσαι A.Y. Campbell’ 120 197 τρίβωι 
post Ἀργείων Kennedy! 210 ῥεέϑροις παρϑ. μιαίνων πατρὸς id. ib. 
211 κακοῦ Wil? 212 τί πῶς] fin tilatere ci. Murray! 216 περιόργως. 
ἐπιϑυμεῖν ϑεμιτοῦ παρείη Weil!?: αὐδᾶι περιόργως {στρατὸν ὀργᾶν. ϑέμις 
εἰ γὰρ ein Thomson*: ὀργᾶν, ἅπερ αὐδᾶι περιοργῶς ide 222 βρότοις 
Verrall®: πρὸ τοῦ ϑράσυνεν A.Y. Campbell’ 118 238 ἀναιδεῖ Koraes, 
Wil? 239 χέουσ᾽ εἴτ᾽ Κεππεάγ": χεάσασ᾽ (?!) Rose 240 βέλει φιλοίκτωι 
ϑυτ. EB. ἀπ’ ὀμμάτων ἕκαστον Thomson® 245 γ᾽ ὅτ᾽ αὐλωιδὸς A.Y. 
Campbell* 250 τοῖς τοι napoücıv Yaveiv id. 252 προχαιρέτω γ᾽ 
Marcovich! 125 255 ἡ ᾿πὶ Kennedy’: κἀπὶ Thomson® 275 οὐδ᾽ ὄψαν᾽ 
Wecklein®? τιμῶιμι Broadhead? 17 286 ἐνοπτρίσαι Quincey? 120 
287 noochvurevSymmons post ιν. (Ἴκωι προσῆιξεν, ἔνϑεν οὐρανίζετον 
Calder: (Ἴκωι προσέσκηνψ᾽, εἶτ᾽ ἀφωρμήϑη πρόσω» Murray!: (ἐνέμετο δαρ- 
δάπτουσα μυρίαν ὄρους» πεύκην 71. 288 ἐπᾶλτο Sidgwick* 292 
ἕκτας Quincey? 118,122 296 οὐδ᾽ ἀπημαυρωμένη 14.2127 300 φέγγος 
νε] φλέγος ΚεοκΖ 301-2 del. Quinceyl.c. 304 ϑεσμῶι μέγα Marcovich! 
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126: ϑεσμὸν μείζον᾽ αἴϑεσϑαι vel ϑεσμοῦ μῆχαρ αἴϑεσϑαι Kennedy?: μηκέϑ᾽ 
ἵζεσϑαι Rose 306 φλόγ᾽ ἐς μέγαν πώγων᾽ ἑκὰς Denniston*: πώγωνα, (xai 
κεκτημένον ἰσχὺν τοσαύτην ὥστε» Kennedy? 336 ὡς δ᾽ 14. ib. 340 οὐ 
κἂν Ahrens (?), Verral® 353 νῦν Broadhead* 17 3865 ὑπερᾶραν 
Starkie 374 ἐχπονοῦσα τόλμ᾽ ἅταν Wecklein’’: ἐγγονοῦσα (Verrall) 
τολμητῶν (Dippe) ἄρη (dor voluit) Rose 377 ὑπέρφευ δωμάτων φλεόντων 
Murray! 4378 τὸ δ᾽ οὔ τι βέλτιστόν ἐστ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἀπήμαντον, ὥστ᾽ ἀπαρκεῖν 
ἂν εὖ Kennedy? 398 ἐπίστροφον τοῦ Wecklein® 404 λοχαίους Pauw: 
χλόνοισι σὺν ναυβάταις λογχίμους 9’ ὁπλισμούς Thomson? 168: (te) λογχί- 
μους TE κλόνους ναυβάτας {(8᾽) Wilkens 229 406 φϑοράν, (δυοῖν μί᾽ "Ara, 
πολέοιν μέτοικος); “4232 ὁρᾶν (φίλοισιν εὕδηι ξυνὼν ὀνείροις 
Κεηπεάγ 412 πάρες: τί σιγᾶις Murray! ἀτμὸς ὡς id.: σῖγ᾽ ἀτίμως 
ἀλοιδόρως ἅδισϑ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἦν ἀφειμένων Κεηπεάγ 413 ἀλάστους Marcovich! 
127: ἀπύστους Saunders: ἀτίμους ἀλοιδόρως ἀλίστως ἀφημένων Page? (duce 
Dind.) 426 ὀπαδοῖς ὕπνου πελῶσα Fraenkel! 428 ὑπερβολὴν ἔχει 
Kennedy? 429 Ἑλλάδος γᾶς 4.10. 430 Πένϑεια Groeneboom°: πένϑει᾽ 
ἀτλησικάρδιος Headlam!? 432 δύεται 14.2 433 τοὺς μὲν γάρ ποτε 
πέμψας Kennedy? 439 πάληι Wecklein!®: λάχηι vel λάχαι A.Y. 
Campbell! 457 δαμοχράντου id. 466 κτίζουσ᾽ Kennedy? 469 8’ 
ὀρόγκοις Wecklein!? post Ahrens: γὰρ ὀρϑοῖς Marcovich! 128 478 ἢ τὸ 
ϑεῖον ἔστ᾽ ἢ μὴ ψύϑος Kleoboulis-Mostratos 483 ἀρχᾶι Denniston? 
485 "ὄρος (: ὄρνυμι) Von der Mühll! 487 γυναικογάρυτον Keck? 
489-502 KAYT. Scott: 489 KAYT., 491 ΧΟ. β, 493 ΦΥΛ., 496 ΧΟ. γ, 499 
ΦΥΛ., 500 ΧΟ. γ, 501 ΧΟ. δ Fox 4492 τότ᾽ Fletcher 496 οὔτε τωι Maas 
ap. Denniston-Page 498 ἢ ’nıyaigeıv Broadhead? 220 499 δὴ Fox 
510 ἰάπτειν Marcovich! 128 520 οἴγμασι Tucker? 181 539 ἀντερῶ 
ϑέλειν vel φίλοις Fletcher post 546 duos vv. desid. Dawe’ 103 551 
ταῦτα δ᾽ ἔνι πολλῶι χρόνωι: Kraus? 23 n.1 557 στεναγμάτων λαχόντες 
Wecklein!®: λαχόντες ἠλγύνϑημεν Lawson!: λάσκοντες (Franz) ἤματος βά- 
ρος Marcovich! 132 561 νασμοὶ Keck? 562 ἐσϑημάτων, τιϑεῖσι δ᾽ 
Page’: τιϑέν τ᾽ ἐς Molyneux 564 ἁπλωτὸς A.Y. Campbell 5718 
«τούτων ἐπαινῷ μηδὲ φροντίζειν ἔτι» Kennedy” 572 καταξίου; Morel 
581 τοὺς οὗς στρατηγούς A.Y. Campbell! 590 δάει Kapsomenos 599 
rod&onar A.Y. Campbell! 605 ὅπως μάλιστ᾽ (νεῖ μέγιστ᾽ ἐρ. πόλει, 
(ὅστις (vel ἐπεὶ) κατ᾽ Ἄργος πρῶτα μὲν μέλλοι λεών» πιστόν, γυναῖκα δ᾽ 
... εὑρεῖν Kennedy? 615 οὔ πως Merkelbach? 18: ὀρϑῶς ... τοροῖσί 9° 
Broadhead* 175 616 τοροῖσι δ᾽ ἑρμηνεῦσι δυστερπῆ Dawe*, 7104 640 
ἕν τόδ᾽, ἡνιῶν Mekler δούλιον ζυγόν, πολλοῖς δὲ Wecklein!? 641 
ἐξαλειφϑέντας 14. ὠ (46 8° οὐ Marcovich! 131 648 τοῖς κακοῖσι κεδνὰ 
Thomson® 651 ἐδωκάτην Κοταες 654 Θράικιαι Kirchhoff? 662 
Κητώ τις Keck? 697 ἀξυμφύλους Koraes 707 νέον ὑμέν᾽ Kennedy? 
714 πάμπροσϑ᾽ αἰνόπαριν, τὸν αἰῶνα φίλων Wecklein'?: παμπόρϑην Wil.!? 
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196 718 αὔτως Denniston* 719 φιλόμαστον δ᾽ Kennedy! 721 εὐφι- 
λόπαιδά τε Ιά. 732 ἐν αἵμασι 1Ι4..1 735 ϑείας ὧδ᾽ 1Ι4ά.5 736 παρεϑρέφϑη 
A.Y. Campbell? 767 νεώρης Wil.'? 197 776 χρυσόπαστ᾽ ἔσϑη δὲ 
Rose: ἔϑλα vel ἔσϑλα Fraenkel! 778 παλιντρόποισιν λιποῦσ᾽ ὄμμασιν 
Kennedy? 779 προσέβλεπε Schroeder' post 782 lac. susp. Taplin 303 
n.1 783 λέγε Kennedy? 785 δὲ σεβίζω id. ib. 788 τοῦ te γὰρ 
εἶναι πολλοὶ τὸ δοκεῖν id. ib. 7944 ζφϑονερὸν μένος ἐντὸς ἔκρυψαν» 
Wecklein'?: (τὸν μὴ καϑορῶντ᾽ ἀπατῶσιν» Kennedy? 801 ἀπονουπλὼς 
A.Y. Campbell! 804 ϑρησκοῖσι Kennedy’ 805 ἀφίλως (αἰνῶ σε λέ- 
yeıv) id. ib.: (δέχομαί 0’) εὔφρων {τοῖσιν πόνον id.! 806 ἡδὺς vel 
φροῦδος vel ἄπονος» Fraenkel! τελέσασιν ζἐρῶν Kennedy?: τελέσασι 
<A&yo) Marcovich! 133 808 ἀκαίρως (0&9ev οἰχομένου» Kennedy” 
821-2 πολύμνηστον τίνειν | τιμὴν Keck? 823 ἐπηξάμεσϑα ν.]. fuisse ci. 
Headlam?! 827 ὠμεστὴς Wecklein® 839 εἴδωλα Thomson® post 
h.v. (ἀνδρῶν φανέντας τῶν ξυνορμένων τινάς» Kennedy? 847 φρουρη- 
τέον Keck? 863 interpolatum esse ut pro 864-876 staret ci. Mazon (del. 
etiam Marcovich! 134) 870 τρισσόζοος (fr. 445) Hermann 875 πολλὴν 
... ἀρτάνην v.l. ant. fuisse ci. Fraenkel! 883-4 δημόϑρουν ... καταρρέ- 
weıev ἐς τὸ Broadhead* 1755 931 a5’ Wecklein” 935 τὰ σ᾽ Meerwaldt 
ap. Groeneboom? 943 χράτος πάρες γε μὴν Kennedy? 945 πρόουδον 
Keck? 946 ἁλουργίσιν Verrall® 949 φύροντα Wil? 961 ἅπαξ A.Y. 
Campbell, PCPS 1933, 14 962 ἄδην: Broadhead® 21 966-7 post 971 
trai. Thomson® 984 δέ γ᾽ ἐκ no. ξυνεμβολῆς ψαμμίαις ἀκταῖς Marcovich! 
124 μὲν ἐκβολὰς Thomson* 985 ψάμμος ἐσκάφη Broadhead* 22: 
ψαμμίαις ἄτα Page! 990 μελωιδεῖ (Hermann) vel μελίζει Thomson® 
997 κυκλ. δίναις κέαρ ei. Kennedy! 998 ἐμᾶς τι Stanley? 1001 ἀκορέτωι 
μάλα γέ τοι τᾶς πολλᾶς (vel ἄγαν) ὑγιείας τέρμα Kamerbeek ἀκόρετον 
Kennedy? 1006-7 (ζεὐτυχέοντος ἄγαν» ἀνδρὸς Rose: ἀνδρὸς (ὑπὲρ βιό- 
τοῦ κύματ᾽» ἔπαισεν ἕρμ’ ἄφαντον Kennedy? 1009-10 
κτησίων An’ εὐμ. σφ. ὄκνωι β. id! 1014 τ’ αὖ Denniston? 1018 ἐπὶ δὲ 
γᾶν Κεηηεάγ 1019--20 τὸ ngönag ... τίς ἂν τοῦτ᾽ id. ib. 1040 ποτέ] 
βίαι πο]. Groeneboom° 1045 δούλοις καὶ παράσταϑμοι: {σὺ δέν 
Thomson? 1052 λαβοῦσα (Blaydes) πειϑέσϑω Broadhead* 23: ϑιγοῦσα 
Wil.’ 1056-7 fere ut Lawson, sed μεσομφάλου, Merkelbach ap. 
Thomson® 1056a (ἡγισμέν᾽ ἡμῖν ἐστι, ποιμνίων δ᾽ ἄπο» Kennedy’ 
1057 πρὸς φέγγος vel φάτιν Wills 400 1082 εὖ μάλ᾽ ἐς Broadhead* 
175 1091 κρεάρταμα Denniston*: κατάρταμα Marcovich! 138 1092 
γαπεδορραντήριον Franz: γάπεδον ὁ- Denniston* 1099 πάλαι: Von der 
Mühll ap. Merkelbach?24 1115 μὴ Kennedy: ἧἣ δίκτυον γὰρ Broadhead* 
175 1116 ἅρκυς Fraenkel! 1117 Aoıyoö Kennedy! 1118 μορσίμου 
vel πτωσίμου Herwerden® 1122 πτώσιμον Marcovich! 139 1127 με- 
λάγκερω (gen.) Stinton? 90 μαχανάματι Rose 1142-4 ξουϑᾶς ...”"Iruv 
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φρεσὶν Ἴτυν Kennedy! 1147 πτεροφόρον γάρ οἱ δέμας περεβάλοντο 
Murray!: δέ οἱ Denniston*: δ᾽ vel γ᾽ Rose 1148 κλαυμάτων μέτα 
Merkelbach? 19 1152--3 τάδ᾽ (Karsten) ... μελοτυπεῖν Marcovich! 141: 
δυσφάτου κλαγγᾶς μελοτυπεῖς γέμοντ᾽ Broadhead* 24 1172 ᾿Ἐμπέδωι 
West? 97: Ἐμπέδωι πελῶ Stinton® 1196 προυρκίσας Merkelbach? 20 
1197 παλαιὰν ... ἁμαρτίαν Marcovich! 13 1199--1200 δέ σε (Auratus) 
... ἀλλόϑρου πόλεως Diggle’: πάλιν Gronewald® 1202a (ΧΟ. ϑνητὴν 
᾿Απόλλων; αἰτίαν ἔχων τίνα; εἰ 1204a (ΚΑ. ϑεόν περ ὄντα μέγα φρονοῦσ᾽ 
ἀνηνάμην» Kovacs 1206 ἐμοῦ πενῶν Schütz? 1224 γύννιν λέοντος 
Merkelbach! 181 1227 νεῶν ἀπάρχωι τ᾽ Ἰλίου τ᾽ ἀναστάτηι Thomson? 
12 1228 οἵας West? 98 1229 κἀντείνασα Lawson CQ 27, 1933, 113 
1235 naiav Thomson® 1244 λήϑοις Keck? 406: δῆλα κοὐδὲν Broadhead* 
176 1252 τἄρ᾽ ἂν διάρννιοκΊί 1261 nfjvıvBroadhead?25 1262 ἐπεύχε- 
ται δὲ φωτὶ ϑήγουσα ξίφος Kennedy? 1263 κἀμῆς Marcovich! 145 
1272-3 οὐ διχορρόπως μετὰ | φίλων ὑπ᾽ ἐχϑρῶν καταγελωμένην μάτην 
Thomson? 167 διχόρροπον Merkelbach” 22 ματᾶι G.Müller? 58 
1276 πάγας Wecklein® 1284 deesse aliquid susp. Rose 1324-5 τοὺς 
ἐμοὺς τιμαόρους | ἐχϑροῖς, φόνον τίνουσι, μὴ στένειν ὁμοῦ Earle: τοῖς ἐμοῖς 
τιμαόροις | ἐχϑροῖς φανεῖσϑαι κἀνταποκχτενεῖν ἐμοῦ Broadhead? 26 1340 
ἀπάνευϑε κρανεῖ Kennedy? 1341 τίς {τιν᾽ ἂν Verrall®: {ζπῶςΣ τις ἂν 
Fraenkel! 1346 βασιλέως γ᾽ Κεοκξ 1347 κοινωσώμεϑ᾽ ἑξῆς Δ. 1350 
ἐμ- vel ἐσπαῖσαι Wecklein® 1355 πράξοντες id. ib.: πράσσεται 
Thomson® 1356 μελλοῦς χάριν ... καϑεύδουσιν κλέος Gilmore 1359 
πέρι] τί μήν; Blaydes* duce Wil? 1371 ἐκμαϑεῖν Denniston* κυροῦν 
9 Lee 1378 εὐχῆς Kennedy? 1379 post 1387 trai. Blomfield 1387 
ϑεοῦ Rose 1394 ἐφήδομαι Wecklein® 1395 πρέπον τοιοῦτ᾽ Broadhead* 
27 1398 ἀραῖον Wecklein!® 1410 ὑπόδικος ἀπότομος Broadhead* 29 
1422-3 παρεσκευασμένη σ᾽ ἐκ Murray?: χερί σε nescioquis ap. eund.: τῶν 
(ϑ᾽) Hoving ap. Groeneboom® 1433 Ἀρὰν Ἐρινύν τ᾽ Wecklein® 1434 
οὔ μοι μέλαϑρον ἐλπὶς ἐμπατεῖ φόβου Thomson? 166 14384 (ἀνήρ, ὁ 
πασῶν ἐκφανὴς ἰδεῖν στρατῶι Kennedy? e.g. 1443 ὁμοτριβὴς 
Wecklein!5: κοιτοτρίβης Diggle' 3 1447 εὐκτὸν vel εὔρουν vel εὔνουν 
Ardizzoni! 97-111 1453 πολύ γε Kennedy! 1458 νῦν τέλεον Page? 
ἐπηνϑίσαϑ᾽ αἷμα Fletcher 1459-60 τάν τ᾽ ἔριν, ἃ δόμοισιν τότ᾽ ἦν ἄδματος 
Kennedy? τόδ᾽ αἷμ’ Page’: ἄνιπτον αἷμ᾽ Fraenkel! 1461 ἐριδμᾶτος 
Denniston* 1467 ἕλκος Broadhead* 30 1472 ἴδ᾽ ἐπὶ Kennedy? 1474 
ἐπεύχετ᾽ εὔχεται Verrall®: ἀπεύχετον (δοκεῖν Wil.'?, (δοκεῖς id.!?: ἐπεύχε- 
ται (ζνόμοις» Kennedy? 1475 νῦν δὴ Wil.!! 209 u.v. 1479 νεαρῶι (sc. 
ἄχει) A.Y. Campbell! 1493 post 1495 trai. εἰ ἐκκεινῶν legit Broadhead* 
31 1494 ἀνελευϑέραν Keck? 1495 {κεῖσαι δάμαρτος» δολίωι Wil.'? 
1498 μηδ᾽ ἐπιδερχϑεὶς (Wil.!?) ᾿Αγαμεμνονίαν εἶπόν u’ Merkelbach? 23 
1505 ἦσϑα (Pauw) vel αὐτά Headlam?®: ἥκεις id.! 1521--2 reginae socio 
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trib. Verrall’ 5 15222 (δολίαις τε τέχναις ἐμὲ χρησαμένην οὐκ εὖ μέμ- 
φεσϑ᾽) Page? 1525 ϑρεφϑὲν ἰά. post h.v. lac. stat. Sansone5 1527 
δράσας ἔνδικα πάσχων ἄξια Kennedy? 1536 πρὸς αἰναῖς Dawe’ 106 
1537 γῆ γῆ Rose 1547-50 τῶι δ᾽... ἰάπτειν ... μελήσει Broadhead* 32 
1579 πάϑη Wecklein? 1596 αὐτῶν {μόρια τῶι δυσδαίμονι φαγεῖν ἔπεμψ᾽- 
668°) Kennedy? 1605 ἐπὶ τοῖνδ᾽ ὄντα μ᾽ id. ib.: ἀπέδικ᾽ ... ξυνεξελαύνων 
Fletcher 1617 νηιτέραι Verrall® 1622 διδάσκουσ᾽ Thomson® 1625--7 
εὐνὴν σὺ τοῦδ᾽ οἰκουρὸς αἰσχύνας ἅμα | γυναικὶ τοὺς ἥκοντας ἐκ μάχης 
τρέων | ἀνδρὶ στρατηγῶι 1’ αἰσχρὸν ἔρραψας φόνον Kennedy? 1628 
ἀρχηγετεῖ Nauck? xxviii 1640 παρειαῖς G.Müller? 59 1643 σὺ δὴ 
Kennedy? 16494 (οὐ γάρ, εἰ γέροντές ἐσμεν, τοῖς κακοῖς ὑπείξομεν» id. 
ib.:<. . . δίχαν Με: 1652 εἰ 1653 ϑενεῖν Broadhead? 34 1656 
δ᾽ del. Kennedy! μηδέ γ᾽ Heath 1657 στείχετ᾽ οἴκαδ᾽ ὦ Fletcher 
δρόμους Housman? 288/89 πεπρωμένους] κρεῖσσον φρονεῖν vel φρονοῦν- 
τες εὖ Fraenkel!: πεπραγμένοις ... εἴξαντες Broadhead* 38: πεπρωμένην ... 
στέρξαντες ὥραν A.Y. Campbell! 1658 ἄρξαντ᾽ ἀκαίρων reicit 
Hermann”? 1659 ταῦϑ᾽ ἅλις Thomson® 1672-3 μὴ προτιμήσηις: μα- 
ταίων ... δωμάτων ζτροπάς» Kirchhoff? 1053, complures periisse ratus tetra- 
metros anapaestosque ὕλαγμα- ταῦτ᾽ ἐγώ Wecklein!?: ὑλάγμαϑ᾽, ὧν ἐγώ 
... {τροπήν 14.15: ὑλάγματ᾽- εὖ 8’ ἐγώ (Hense) ... {τὸ πᾶν» νε] <Biov) vel 
{πόλιν» Taplin 330 n.1: (ἀτὰρ δωμάτων ἄμφω κρατοῦντες ταῦτ᾽ ἄριστα 
ϑήσομεν Thomson® 
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1-3, 8-9, 6-7, 4-5 hoc ordine Blumenthal 3-10 e.g. explet West? 
(= supra p.274) post 3 {πολύφϑορον πρὸς δῶμα Πελοπιδῶν τόδε, πατρὸς 
τιμωρὸς (ἢ) καὶ δόμων καταστάτης» Wecklein!?: (χρησμῶι κελευσϑεὶς Λο- 
ξίου μεγασϑενεῖ, ὅσπερ προφήτης ἐστὶν ὑψίστου Διός» Tucker’: {ζπατρῶιον 
Ἄργους οὖδας ἐκ ξένης φυγάς, τχτήμων Ὀρέστης» Wil! 3be (ac) πατὴρ 
ἀπώλετο | (ἐμὸς λαϑραίοις κτλ. Rose 4 κήρυξον Paley* ante 6 (καὶ 
τὸν μὲν ... ἔδωκα» πλόκαμον Tucker? post 7 (&8’ ἐν χρόνωι μέν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅμως τιμῶν τάφον» id. 23 συγχτύπωι Wellauer® 32 τορός γε Tucker? 
γὰρ οἶκτος Wil! 59 τό γ᾽ εὐτυχοῦν: Page? 64 μένεα (vel μένη) χρο- 
νίζοντα βρύει Murray! βάρη 1.. Campbell? βρύει χρονίζουσιν ἄχη 
Rose: χρονίζοντ᾽ ἄχεα πο]. Garvie? 66 τί δ᾽ ainar’ ... τροφοῦ; 
Sidgwick? 67 τιτὰς Lipsius 68 ἄλγη δ᾽ Ἄτα Sier διαφορεῖ ΒΙ58: 
διαφρεῖ Young? 304 69 νούσου Tucker? 73 βαίνοντες del Wil? 74 
φόνου συνίϑυσαν ἁγνίσαι Thomson*: διακαϑαροῦντες Young? 305: σύϑησαν 
(ἂν Sier 77 δμωῖδ᾽ ἄγον Thomson* 78 δίκαια μὴ δίκαιά {τ᾽ ἦν» 
Page? 79 πρέπον τ᾽ Sier βίου del., vel βίου (ζϑρόνων» Stinton* 98: 
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(δόμων; Garvie®? 97 del. Sier 78n.15 116 καὶ τοῦτό γ᾽ ἐφρένωσας οὐχ 
ἥκιστά μ᾽ εὖ Whittle ap. Garvie® 124 del. Quincey? 1233 φζκήρυξον» 
Blass®: (κλύοις ἂν» Thomson (Ὁ 30, 1936, 108 131 φῖλαί τ᾽ Blassd: φανόν 
τ᾽ Scheer! 487n. 150 κωκυτοῖσ᾽ Blas®_ 155 ἀποτρέπον Thomson* 
ἄκος Sier 28, 78 n.16 158 δεσπότα τἀξ Tucker? 161-2 Σκύϑης ἅτε 
χεροῖν ἐν ἔργωι παλίντονα βέλη ᾿πιπάλλων "Aong Sier 79η.17 163 βέλη 
del. Tucker’: ξίφεα Rose 172 κείρει κόμην Quincey? 144 194 Ὀρέ- 
στοῦ] ἀπιστῶ West? 99 197 εὐσαφήνει Tucker? 208 del. Robert ap. 
Wil! 209 πτερνῶν Schütz? 212 τελεσφόροις Nardoni 32 (iam 
Pauw) 213 ἀπαγγέλλουσα Thomson* 216 τίνα δὲ Paley’_ 224 γ᾽ 
ἄρ᾽ Lowe 228-9 post 230 trai. Blank 232 πληγαῖς Blass® 245 
συγγενοίατο {μοι} Sier 42 η.15 251 ϑήρα πατρῶια Verral® 252 τήν ϑ᾽ 
ὁμαιμόνων μόνην Kapsomenos®? 255-7 post 261 id. 255 τοῦ Bov- 
ϑυτῆρος Weil? 261 ϑαλλοῖσι Boioeı Kapsomenos? 273 τοὺς ἐναντίους 
πατρός Heindl 19 sqg. 279 τάσδ᾽ αἰνὰς Groeneboom®: ἐτὰς δεινῶν 
Ὑουηρ2307 299--301 del. Wil. 305 φρὴν εἴτε μή Garviee 307 τᾶιδε 
τελευτᾶτ᾽ Schütz? “fort. excidit hemistichium’ Page? 308 κατακλίνει 
Tucker? 315 τί σοῦ Headlam?! 317 οὐρίας Blass° 272 320 ὁμοῖα 
Bork 325 μαλερὸς vel γναϑμός Tucker? 330 μαγεύει Headlam!? 441 
n. 28: ματεύειν Sier 331 ἀμφιλαφῶς Page? 344 κεδνῶν νεοκρᾶτα κομί- 
Cor Sier 360-2 ἔζης μόριμον λάχος, πιπλάντων χεροῖν πεισίβροτον τὸ 
βάκτρον Nardoni 3727 πεπαλὼς West? 99 χειροῖν Sidgwick? 369 
(ὥστ᾽ üv) Sir 376 ἀρωγῶν id. εἰ nominativum pro ἤδη 378-9 στυ- 
γερῶν ἀχέων παισὶν ἀφορμὴ γεγένηνται Page?: παίδεσσι μέλον Sier 380 
ὧς Verral® 385 δ᾽ ὅπως Wil.'?: δ᾽ ἴσα Headlam!® 386 πευκᾶντ᾽ Sier 
390 φρενὸς εἰκόν᾽ 14. 403 τὴν πρότερον Tucker? 406 πολυκρατεῖς 
ἴδεσϑε φϑιμένων ἀραί Page? πουλυχρατεῖς Young? 208 ἊἈραί τε φϑιτῶν 
Sier 407 ἀμαχάνως Tucker? 4412 τόδε Sier δύσελπι Tucker? 415 
ἐπαλκὲς ζκρατήσηιΣ ϑάρσος Blass®: ζμεριμνᾶν» Schadewaldt! 337 η. 1269 
n. 72: ζϑροήσηιςΣ Sier: ἐπ᾽ vel ἐς ἀλκὰν (τράπωμαι, Garvie® 417 πρὸς 
τὸ μὴ τελεσφόρον Wecklein!? 353 418--22 Orestitrib. (iam Bothe), 423-8 
post 433 loc. Sir 418 τί δὴ Tucker? 425 δὴ ’ot’ Sommerstein? 66-7 
434 OP. τὸ πᾶν ἀτίμως; HA. ἔλεξας. OP. οἴμοι Verrall®: ταφὰς ἀτίμους 
Sidgwick? 438 νοσφίσας (0’) Page? 446 μυχοῦ, Nardoni 4 450 
ἐνὶ φρεσὶν Thomson® (nol. Groeneboom®) γράφου {πάτερ Sidgwick? 
451 ζχλύωνΣ δι᾽ Sier 459 μόλε 14. 462 (alcav) ἐνδίκως id.: ἐνδ. 
{μόρον Schadewaldt! 347 n.1/277 π.86 465 ἄρ᾽ πο]. Tucker? 471 
ἔντομον Gruys: ἐμμότων Sierr 490 δ’ ἔτ᾽ εὔμοχϑον A.Y. Campbell? ad Ag. 
454 517 ἔχϑιστα δ᾽ οὐ... ; Garvie?: φρονοῦντι δ᾽, οὐ ϑανόντι, Sier 110 cl. 
324 532 ἄχρωτον Verrall® 536 ἀνήλοντ᾽ Tucker? 539 ὁπλίσασα 
Lloyd-Jones' 544 ἐφ’ ἁμὰ Wecklein'?: ἐς ἁμὰ Verrall®: ὅπως παῖς 
Broadhead* 38 ἐκομίζεϑ᾽ οὔφις σπαργάνοισι παῖς ὅπως Thomson, ὥστε 
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παῖς ἐν σπαργάνοις id. CQ 17, 1967, 241 ἠπλοΐζετο Murray: ἐπλοΐζετο 
Young? 309 551 Oresti contin. Wil.!! 552 (XO.) γένοιτο δοὕτως (= 
δὴ οὕτως, Hartung) id. 587 ποντίας τ᾽ ἀγκάλας av. ἀντ. βροτοῖς πλάϑουσι 
βλασταί Schütz? 589 βλαστοῦσίζφν te) Blas®_ 598 ἄταισίζν te) id.: 
ἄταις (ἐν αἰναῖσι Sier πρὸ τοῦ A.Y. Campbell” 118 604 δάιοις 
Stinton® 262 624 (ἀκαίρως d&;) Groeneboom°: ἀκαίρως ὁ Rose: Jgooünaı 
τὸ vel ϑροῶ καὶ τὸ Garvie? 626 φρενοῦν Young? 309 628 ἀπέπτυσ᾽ ἠδ᾽ 
ὥλετ᾽ ἐπὶ κότωι vel στύγησα κοὐκ ἔστιν ἐπὶ κότωι Stinton® 260-1: φέροντι 
δ᾽ οἴκοις ἐπεικότως Garvie?: δάιας ἐπισκόπωι στέγας Sier: (623 ἔπειτ᾽...) 
σέβων Pohlenz? IT? 61: ’o&ßag Nardoni 42: 629 τίων τ᾽ Rose: τίοντ(ε) πο]. 
Adrados 71 632 δ᾽ ἔδη ποϑῆι Young? 310 634 εὖ nol. Dawe! 187 
642 τομὰν (Heyse) ϑεμιστάν {ob} Sier: {τὸ μὴ) ϑέμις γάρ οὐ ... πυϑμήν; 
Wil: ϑέμις γὰρ αὖ ... πατοῖμεν ἂν Blass® 646 Λίκη δ᾽ ... πυγμήν 
Schütz? 6047 χαλκεύει ϑπτοη 90 649 ἐπεισφέρει δι᾽ ἀλλαγῆς Young! 
98 654 ἐν δόμοις gl.? Groeneboom® 656 λίαν Ῥαϊεγί 660 ὄμμ᾽ 
Sansone6 661 προσορμίσαι Wei? 671 λεχαίων 9’ εἱμάτων Broadhead* 
41 693 ἐπωπαῖς (dat.) Verrall? 698-9 ἥπερ ἦν (Weil)... σὴν παροῦσαν 
Tucker’: ἰατὸς ... παροῦσ᾽ ἀνεγράφη Barnett!: παροῦσ᾽ ἄν, ἔχγραφε Young? 
311: παροῦσ᾽, ἂν ἐκγράφοις Garvie?: φϑαρεῖσαν Broadhead* 176 726 
δόλια Verrald? 728 μύχιον Θατνίε 734 τοῦ στέγους Tucker? 752 
μοχϑηρὰ καὶ τὰ πολλὰ Thoresby Jones 753 ὡιπερεὶ Verral® 754 τόπωι 
id.? 139: τόπηι 14.3: τοπᾶι A.Y. Campbell? ad Ag. 175. 7756 εἰ ter Blass?: 
ei δίψα γ᾽ ἢ λιμός τις Diggle’: ἢ δίψ᾽ εἴτε τις Wil.!! (εἴτε καὶ Kueck) 7607 
οὐ ταὐτὸν Blass* 157° ἐσχέτηνϑ 14. 'ἴ0. 770 δεσπόταις γύναι Broadhead* 
176 785-6 τύχας εὐτυχεῖς κυρίως vel εὐτυχεῖν δὸς δόμου κυρίοις Page?: 
κυρίους ... μαιομένους Roux 65-6: κυρίοισιν εὖ φρονῶν vel κυρίοισι φῶς 
φέρων vel εὐτυχεῖν δὸς δόμον, κύριον φάος φέρων Garvie?: καιρίως (Burney) 
σώφρον᾽ ἐν Sier: εὐφρον- Wil." 211n.1 ἰδεῖν] κτίσαι δῖε. 7787 διαδι- 
κάσσαι Young? 312 7789 αἰαῖ Wil! 791 ἄραι Page? 793 τελῶν 
517 796-8 πλέον δρόμωι .... τίς ἂν σωιζόμενον δυϑμὸν τόνδ᾽ ἴδοι ἔμπεδον 
Roux 65: προστίϑει, μέτρον κτίσας πημάτων, ἐν δρόμωι σωιζόμενον Sier: 
μέτρον κτίσαι Young? 312 σωιζομένωι Garvie’: ζωσαμένωι Page? ϑεῖτ᾽ 
ἰδεῖν Tucker? 8032 {τῶν μέλεσϑ᾽ ἐναργῶς» Sier 808-10 ἀνδρός τ᾽ ἵνιν 
ἐλευϑερίας φῶς λάμποντ᾽ id.: φῶς ἰδεῖν Dale? 193. 811 οἴγμασι Tucker?’ 
814 πορὼν vel διδούς νε] πνέων Sidgwick?: ϑέμεν Young! 889 815 πόλλ᾽ 
ἄελπτ᾽ πο]. Groeneboom® φαίνει Roux 72 816 βλέπων Page?: δ᾽ αὐτὸς 
βλέπων Johansen*? 334 819 ᾽ς πλόον τὸν Sier: πλυτῶν Headlam!! 60: που 
τὸν Tucker? 822 ὁμοχρεκτὸν Young? 313, ὁμοῦ τε κρεχκτὸν ib. 315 
γοατᾶν Verrall® 827-8 πρὸς σέ, τέκνον, πατρὸς αὐδὰν ἐπαῦσας ὄρσο 
δύσια, καίπερ αἰνῶν ἐπίμ. Wil: ἐπαῦσας εἴρυσαι καίπερ αἰνῶν ἐπίμ. 
Schroeder?: ἐπαῦσας πατρὸς εἴδωλον ϑροούσαι Β]1555: ϑροεούσαι “τέκνον᾽, 
“ἔργωι πατρός αὔδα Page? 832 ζἔρδε» Schroeder!: (nögovve) Sier: 
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καρδίαν (onAnoav) West? 100 833-4 φίλοισί τ’ ἄνωϑεν Young? 316 
834-5 ἀρᾶς λυτήρια Headlam?! ὀργὰν λυγρὰν Garvie® 836 φοινιᾶν 
ἀγᾶν Tucker? 837 ἐξαπολλύοις Rose: ἐξαπόλλυ δυσμόρως Sier 850 
πεύϑεσϑαί τινος Thomson® 854 οὔτἂν πο]. Paley?: οὐ τἂν φρένας ... 
ὠμματωμένας Verrall? 156 860 ἀνδροδαϊκτᾶν Verralld? 875 τεϑνηκότος 
Wil.!!: χειρουμένου 14. 896 τόνδ᾽ ἔτ᾽ Verrall® 901 post 902 Blass® 
εὐορκήματα Blomfield” 907 στύγεις Young? 317 926 ζῶντα Blass® 
927 πωρίζει Verrall? ad Sept. 406-8 928 susp. C.W. Macleod ap. Taplin 
356 n.2 931-4 Pyladi trib. Verrall®? 931 στένωμεν ‘vulgo’ Paley! 
939 ἔλαβε id. tamquam Medicei lectionem δ᾽ εἷς τὸ πᾶν vel δεσπότας 
Garvie’ 955-6 ἀδόλως, δόλος βλάβαν ἐγχρονισϑεῖσαν Sier: νόσον δ᾽ 
ἔγχρον- Rose: ἐν χρόνοις 9° εἶσαν Untersteiner 957 χράτιστον δέ πως 
Garvie®? παρὰ] τιμῶν Sir 962 (28) οἴκων Wil.! 967 τόδ᾽ ἐλάσει 
μύσος Thomson® 968 ᾿Ατᾶν ἐλατὴρ ἰών Young? 318 969 Τύχα δ᾽ 
εὐπρόσωπ᾽ οἰκοῖ ταῦτα πάντ᾽ id. ib.: τύχοι Wil.! τότε καὶ τὸ Page? 
970 ἰδεῖν ᾿Ατρέως Sier 975 πιστοὶ Garvie? 976 πάϑηι Rose 997 καὶ 
τύχω μάλ᾽ εὖ στόχου vel σκοποῦ Garvie? 1014-5 + 997-1004 post 982 
id. 1019 διὰ πάντ᾽ ἀτίτης ἂν ἀμείψαι id.: ἄτιμον πο]. Verral® 1021 οὐ 
τάδ᾽ Tucker? 1023 ἐξωτερῶ Wellauer® κινούμενον Dawe! 122 post 
1026 lac. stat. Brown?18n.32 1028 damn. Fraenkel! IT 815 1040-41b 
τάδ᾽ ἐν xoövaı μοι, Μενέλεως ζὅταν nöANı), καὶ μαρτυρεῖν ἅπαντας ᾿Αργείους 
λέγω (καὶ ...) ὡς ἐπορσύνϑη κακά Β]4558: τάδ᾽ ἐν χρόνωι μοι πῶς (Stanley) 
ἐπορσύνϑη καχά | καὶ μαρτυρεῖν μοι πάντας ᾿Αργείους λέγω | (καὶ ξυνδικῆ- 
σαι Μενέλεως ζὅταν μόληιΣ νε] (μνήμηι φυλάσσειν» π. ᾽Α. λ. καὶ μαρτυρεῖν 
μοι Μ. (ὅτ. u.) Garvie®? 10434 (ag...) id. 1059 εἷς σου καϑαρμὸς 
Λοξίου ΒΙα558: καϑαρμός, Λοξίου δέ. Young? 318 1064 καὶ ῥύοιτο συμ- 
φορᾶς Davies 1070 susp. Sidgwick? 


EUMENIDES 
25-26 αἷς στρατηγήσας ... κατέρραψεν Bury 27 πλήστους Verrall!® 
30 μοι Blass°?_ 40 ϑεομυσεῖ Verrall® 43 ἐλάας Dindorf? 44 μὲν ἐς τὸ 
σῶφρον ἐξεστ- Drake: κομήτην Davies: ϑεμιστῶι Diggle? 52 βδελυκτέοι 
Nauck® 193 63 τοῖσι ναοῖς λυμάτων Ε. W. Schmidt 86 (et 581) ἐπιστᾶι 
Björck 150 88 post 83 (si 85-7 post 63 collocetur) Dawe! 187 92 
ἔννομον Drake 98 post 95 trai. Thomson? 173-4, δ᾽ post αἰσχρῶς deleto, 
96 ὧν γὰρ scripto 100 οὕτω παϑοῦσα et 102 (ante 101) κατασφαγεῖσα 
id. 103 καιρίας (Droysen) ö9ev (Hermann) Diggle’? 117sqg. μῦ et ὦ 
Taplin 371n.3 119 φίλοις γὰρ εἰσὶν οὐκ ἐμοὶ ngocixtogeg Schütz? (text.): 
φίλοι γὰρ εἰσίν, οὐκ ἐμοί, προσίκτορος id. (comm.): φίλοι πάρεισιν, οὐ 
κενοί, προσίχτορος Verrall!®;: εἰσὶν γὰρ οὐ φίλοι γ᾽ ἐμοὶ προσίκτορες 
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Thomson®: φίλοις γὰρ εἶσιν οὐκ ἐμοῖς πρὸς ἵστορας Young! 86 132 
νεβροῦ Taplin 380 137 τῶι] τῶιδ᾽ Schütz?: ἕπου F.W. Schmidt 95 138 
αὐτῶι id.: αὐτὸν Blaydes® 164 φονολιβεῖς ἕδρας Β]455. 166 γ᾽ εἰς 
Podlecki? 172 παράνομος Schütz? 173 Μοίρας δὲ Barnett? 175 
teyav Young? 319 188 ἧι τ᾽ Verrall!® 195 Δελφικοῖσι Broadhead* 43 
212 ἀνδρὸς ἂν φόνος Blaydes®° post h.v. (ὡς δ᾽ οὐ κτανὼν παῖς μητέρ᾽ 
ὅρκον ὀμνύτων e.g. Davies 213 ἦρέ τις (cf. 847) Headlam?!: ἧρκ᾽ ἔπος 
vel ἤρκατε ΒΙ455): ἤγαγες Lloyd-Jones privatim 226 πλέων Verrall!® 
229 ἢν παῖς Blaydes® 231 καὶ κυνηγέτης ... (aposiopesis) Verrall!® 239 
ἄλαις ἀνοίκοις Wakefield’ 243 ἐνταῦϑα ϑάσσων Stanley? 255 λεῦσσέ 
τε τὸν Β]15.. 258 αὐτὸς ὧδ᾽ ΜΜ1]1.15: αὖ τεγῶν Young! 91 264 δοφοῖμ᾽ 
Schütz? 266 φέροιμ᾽ ἂν id. 268 οὗ τενεῖς Verrall'! μητροφόντου 
Groeneboom’ 270 ϑεῶν Verrall!® 272 τὴν δίκην ἐπαξίαν Β]15.. 277 
πολλοῖσι καιρόν Wecklein!?: ἄλλους τε καιρούς vel ἄλλων τε vel πολλῶν τε 
καιρόν Β]15.. 282-3 et 578 susp. Brown? 32 duce Taplin 382 ἢ. 1; idem 
286 pro 282-3 stare posse monet 294 ὀρϑὸν τίϑησιν Thomson? 296 
τάγαρχος Keck? 402 305 ye Wakefield? 312 εὐθϑυδίκαι 9° αἵδ᾽ 
Verrall!® 313 ζφκαϑαρῶς» καϑαρὰς Wil.!?: καϑαρὰς (φανερῶς Headlam? 
57 337 ξυμέσωσ᾽ αἱματαροί Wakefield?: ξυμπάσωσιν Young? 321 
341-6 susp. Podlecki? 353a {δῶμ᾽ ἔχουσ᾽ ὑπὸ χϑονός» Young? 322 
354-5 αἱμάτων (Weil) ... ἀποτροπάς Davies: post eiAönav interpunxit 
Verrall!® (ἀνατροπαῖς nol.) ὅταν ἕληι ... ἄρης, A.Y. Campbell’ 121 n.1 
"Ageı nıdavög Heath 357 ἐπὶ δὲ τὸν Stinton? 52 tacite διέμεναιϑ Wil.'? 
382 359 αἵματος φίλου Podlecki? 362 ἐμοῖς ἀλιταῖς Schütz? 365 
ἐαροσταγὲς Schulze? εὐμίσητον Blass®? 373 ἀνάκαϑεν Page? 376 
δυσφόρων ’Aräv Young? 322 377 λήμαι Schütz? 2378 μύσος te ποτᾶται 
Sansone 8 379 κατά γ᾽ ὀμμάτων Schütz? 385 διάνομεν Verrall!®: διέ- 
μεναι πο]. Wil. 382 386 ἀνήλια {λάμπαι} Heath post 388 mesodum 
intercidisse susp. Podlecki? 2394 παλαιόν (&otıv) (Hermann) οὐδ᾽ Ar. 
χύρειν ... ἐχούσαι Blass”: παλαιπαλαιόν Verrall!®: παλαιὸν Calev) Young? 
322 395 ὑπόχϑονα Verrall!® 398 ἐπὶ Σκ. δ᾽ ἦ Blaydes® 405 πώλοις 
δ᾽ ΙΖ. 410 ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ὅμοιαί γ᾽... οὐ μὲν Heath 419 μέν τοι Blass? 426 
Av) τινος Hartung 430 δικαιοῖς Bernardakis ϑελείς; Young? 323 
458 οὗτος δ᾽ ἔφϑιτ᾽ Thomson® (sine δ᾽ iam Turn.) 473 πόνωι Podlecki?: 
κλάδοις Diggle’? 475 ἐμῆι πο]. Hartung 478-9 χώρας μεταῦϑις ἰὸν ... 
βαλοῦσ᾽ ἄφερτον αἰανῆ νόσον Thomson® 480 δυσμήχανον πέμπειν τ᾽ 
ἀμηνίτως id.: δυσπήνητ᾽ vel-var’ ψεττ4 1119: δυσπάλαιστ᾽ Headlam?! 4828 
(ξυλλαμβάνουσα τῆι δίκηι παρέξομαι» Davies 4838 (ϑέμιν ... δ 
Headlam!* 242 489 ὅρχου δ᾽ ἐρῶντας Schütz? 492 δίκας κάτα 
Wakefield? 501 ἔργμασιν Wil.” 503-7 πρόφρων ὧν ... ὑποϑήσει ... 
παρηγορῶν A.Y. Campbell’ 120: μοχϑῶν id.® 513 ταῦτα γὰρ 
Wecklein!? 522-3 ἐν φρασὶν (Weil) καρδιαβόρον ΜΜ11.15: ἀποστρέφων 
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Podlecki? 556 λάκηι τόνωι Herwerden!? 393 567 ἥ τ᾽ οὐρανίζον vel 
οὐρανοῦ πρὸ Davies: {τὸν ἄλλον,» ἥ τ᾽ οὖν Blass?: ἥ τ᾽ οὖν ὀξεῖα (ἢ) 
Werner 571 ϑεσμούς τ’ Wil.” post 572 ζγνῶναι δίκας τοιάσδε πῶς 
κρίνειν ϑέμις» Davies: decem vv. supplet Johansen C&M 39, 1988, 13 
574 XO., 575 ΑΘ. id. ib. 10 577 μυχῶν ἐφεστίων Blas? 578 v. ad 
282-3 581 v.ad86 619 σϑένει σϑένει Blaydes? 348 6324 (λόγοις 
ὀρέξουσ᾽ ὠλένην ἐχρίμπτετο» Wecklein!?: ζἔργοισι καὶ λόγοισιν εἶτ᾽ ἐν 
δώμασιν» Rose: (λόγοις παρέσχεν ἀργυρᾶι σφι λουτρὸν Ev) Werner 
647-8 αἷμα διψία κόνις σπάσηι Blaydes‘ 651 κοὐδὲν ἄρμενον 
Herwerden!? 394 ἀσϑμαίνων πάλιν Wil. 6644 (οὐκ ἐκλοχευϑεῖσ᾽ 
ἀγρίοις μόλις πόνοις» Wecklein!?: ζοὐ κοινολέκτροις δεμνίοις ἐσπαρμένην 
Headlam?! post 667 lac. stat. Dawe? 684 δικάζον Sansone 95 685 
Ἄρειον old’ Wil.” 717 τι ἐσφάλη Blaydes® 731 ἔπει Young? 325 
748 OP., 749 XO., 750 OP., 751 ΧΟ. Podlecki? 751 ὄγκον West? 101 
post 768 lac. stat. Page? 769 πρέψομεν Headlam?! 774 αὐτοῖσι χἠμεῖς 
Blaydes®, Blass?_| 781 nevö yälı) Conradt? 782 ἰοὺ ἰοὺ Lachmann! 
9 783 σταλαγμὸν del. 1.15: (xEo) σταλαγμὸν Page? χϑον()ηφόρον 
Blomfield* ad Sept. 415 784 ἄφυλλος ἄτεκνος λειχὴν Blass?: ἄτεκνος 
<äyovoc) Wil.” 788-9 στενάξω; ti δέξω; γένωμαι δυσοίστα πολίταις; 
Headlam?! 800 δὲ χώραι τῆιδε μὴ Paley*: δ᾽ ἐᾶτε ... κότον’ σκέψασϑε, 
Jackson 198 805 ἐν μυχῶι Wil? 831 πάντα πρὸς νεὶ πάντας ἐς δυσπρα- 
&iav Thomson? 842 ὑπ᾽ αὖ μ᾽ ἔδυ τις ὀδύνα πλευράς id. ib. 849 χαὶ 
τἄλλα μὲν Barnett? post 858 lac. susp. Murray’ 860 ἀοίνως Young? 
326 861 ἐξελῶσ᾽ id. ib.: ἐκϑολοῦσ᾽ Barnett? 866 οὐκ αἰνῷ Rose 
h.v. post 863 Podlecki?, vel 864-5 del. post 886 lac. stat. Verrall? 31 
908 ποτέ Blaydes 932 βαρυαντήτων Headlam® 249 933 οὐκ οἶδεν 
ἴσως πληγαὶ βιότου πόϑεν ἦλϑον Davies 937 ὁρμαῖς Dawe’ 106 940 
φλογμόν τ’ ὀμματοστερῆ Blas’? post φυτῶν interpungit Young? 327 
941 λόπων Wecklein? 172, λοπῶν id.” 952 φανεραὶ Thomson® 960 
ἔχοντας τελευτᾶν Μοῖραι Wil.” 961 ϑεῶν ὦ Petersmann 974 ἀγαϑοὺς 
Schütz? 1026 ἐξίκοισϑ᾽ et 1027 del. (lac. stat.) Βτοννη 1038 τύχαι τε 
del. Drake 1044 ‘'natum fortasse e lect. dupl. ἐστὶν ἀπ’ "Aidog οἴκων et ἐν 
"Aidog οἴκωι᾽ Murray!’ 1046 αὐτὸς Schütz? συγκαταβαίη id. 
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PROMETHEUS 
2 ἄδροσον Murray! 15 πρὸς τῆι δυσχίμωι Wecklein® 51 ἐγὼ σάφ᾽ (vel 
τάδ᾽) οἶδα Stadtmüller®? 100 ἐπικεῖλαι van Nes 118 ἐμῶν del.? Griffith! 
21 125 δ᾽ 4ε] Hutchinson! 2 155 ἄγριος Blomfield (Ρ. V. ed. 5, 1829): 
ἀγρίως πιέσας Todt* 376 172 καίτοι πειϑοῦς μ᾽ οὐ μελ. vel καίτοι με 
«(τότ᾽ οὔτε μελ. {πειϑοῦς} Griffith? 173 στερεαῖς ... ἀπειλαῖς Wecklein!® 
p- ε΄ 183 κέλσαι (nol. Griffith! 259) ἐσιδεῖν τ’ Stinton’ 187 {Ζεύς} 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔμπᾶς, οἰῶ, Wil.': ἀλλ᾽ ἔμπας {πάντως» Stinton” 223 κάκιστα 
Stadtmüller?_ 236 τὸ μὴ οὐ Schütz? 264 ἔχων παραινεῖ νουϑετεῖ τε 
Platnauer 268-70 τοιαῖσδέ γε... τυχὼν Wecklein® 272 πέδωι Elmsley! 
231 294 σὲ χαριγλωσσεῖν (pro v.l. ant.) Murray! 314 πεῖράν vel 
παῦλάν τιν’ ἀχϑῶν vel παῦρόν τι μόχϑων Stadtmüller® 331 πενϑῶν id.: 
βουλῶν Broadhead* 49: πόνων Weil? συντετολμηκχώς τ᾽ id. ib.: μὴ τε- 
τολμηκὼς id.” (sec. Murray?, qui ‘melius od’ addit): δὴ ter. τ᾿ vel δῆτα 
τολμήσας Thomson? 348 a9’ Wecklein’ 353 ἑκατοντάκρανον Zuntz! 
59 n. (iam Hermann) 385 κέρδιον Wecklein? 386 δοκείτω Dawe* 
409 (οἰχομένην» Stadtmüller”? 422 ᾿Αραγίας Regenbogen 425,qg. 
μόνον δὲ πρόσϑεν ἐν πόνοις (Hermann) ϑεὸν δαμέντ᾽ ἐσειδόμαν 
Schroeder! δαμέντ᾽ ἐσειδόμαν ϑεῶν Ἄτλαντα, || ὃς αἰὲν ... κραταιὸν {τεί- 
ρεταιν, οὐράνιόν ... ὑποστεγάζει Stinton’ ἐσιδόμαν Thomson? ὑὕὑπέρ- 
οχος id. ib. [Ατλανϑ᾽ ὃς αἰὲν ὑπεροχῶν σϑένος κραταιὸς {(κίονά τ᾽ 
Henry: σϑ. κρατύνει vel κραταιοῖ Di Benedetto ap. Pattoni 87 ὼς γᾶν» 
Weil” post 435 lac. stat. Taplin HSCP 76, 1972, 57-8 461 ἐργμάτων 
Pingel 463 γ᾽ Stinton”’ 4944 e.g. ζμέρη τραπέζης, ai πύλαι TE καὶ 
doxai) χολῆς 14. (lac. am Hermann) 541 (dvoödainocıv) Stadtmüller? 
543 σᾶι δίχα γνώμαι Wecklein” 550 ἀλαὸν {τελέϑειν Stadtmüller” 567 
ἀλεύω, & δᾶ Stinton’ cum Lloyd-Jones 572 ἐκ νερτέρων Griffith! 263 
576 ποῖ (δέν u’ Page?: ποῖ {ποτές μ᾽ Pattoni 59: ἄγουσιν (tEAog) vel {τέλει» 
Stadtmüller? 589 χλύει τις Hutchinson! 2: τῆς οἷ. κόρης πῶς οὐ κλύω 
Johansen? Π197 598 κέντροις, (&n,) Sikes-Willon 600 (&x3o@v) 
Stadtmüller 608 “fort. choro tribuendus’ Page? 617 πρίν γ᾽ ἂν οὐ 
Stadtmüller 622 τῆσδε τῆς Groeneboom? 625 ὃ προσμένει vel ὅ μοι 
μένει Headlam ap. Thomson? 633 πλάνας Wecklein® 688 οὐπώποϑ᾽ 
ὧδ᾽ Griffith! 54 691 πήματα τύμματα vel ἀλήματα Musgrave: δείματα || 
Mazon 693 κτυπεῖν Pauw: κέντρωι ψ. ψ. ἀμφήκει ἐμάν Schroeder! 
712 ἴχνος νε] ἴχνη Headlam!* 241 719 αὖ τὸν Pauw post 720 ἐγ. 195 
inserit Bolton 54-55 743 σὺ δὴ vel ἤδη Wecklein” 752 ἐμούς (γ᾽) 
Headlam® 107 762 χενόφροσιν βουλεύμασιν Wecklein® p.e 791 
ἡλίου στιβῆις Young? 326 795 κνωπόμορφοι Sikes-Willson post 807 
(aut post 791, Heath) plura deesse susp. Schütz? 807 δ᾽ ἄγαν 
Stadtmüller? 822 σοὺ anon. Etonensis ap. Morell 827 περισσὸν 
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Stadtmüller? 848 ἔγχυον Paley! 849 φύων γόνον vel γεννῶν τόκον 
Stadtmüller? post h.v. <yövov σε ποιεῖ διογενοῦς ἐγκύμονα» 
Sikes- Willson 859 λημάτων Pauw 860 δεύσεται Griffith? 872 
κλεινὸς ὄζος, ὃς πόνων ἐμέ Stadtmüller? 875 del. id., et 876 σύ τ᾽... 
κερδανεῖς, (κόρη post 870 loc. 879 ϑλίβουσ᾽ F.W. Schmidt 900 
ἀλατείαις ὕπο Page? 901--2 δ᾽ ὅπου μὲν.... ἄφοβος ὅδε, δέδια δὲ μὴ Stinton? 
124: ἄφοβος ἀσφαλής, μηδὲ δοῃτοεάετ': ἄφ. ἀγαστὸς ἀσφαλής id.: ἄφ. ἔφυ: 
δέδια δὲ μὴ Page? 902 ἔρωι (anon.!) wid. 916-7 ϑρόνωι καϑήσϑω ... 
ϑαρσῶν Stadtmüller 924 νόσον] πέδων Wecklein’: ϑενών Stadtmüller: 
σέων Page? 925 del. Verdenius 469 χρατοῦσαν αἰχμὴν dub. Stinton? 
951 ὁρᾶις ὅτι Wecklein? 969 φοιτᾶν Stadtmüller post h.v. ζϑρασὺν 
μὲν οὖν κήρυκα καὶ δοῦλον Je@v) e.g. Wecklein” 970 οὕτως; Vollgraff: 
οὔτοι σ᾽ Dawe! 179: οὕτω σ᾽ Lloyd-Jones ap. Stinton’ 1031 ὁ μόχϑος 
... εὑρημένος aut κἀτύμως Broadhead? 51 ἀλλ᾽ EB Page? ὡρισμένος 
Richards 1040-93 suppositicios esse susp. Bethe 175sqg. 1063-79 
susp. Vandvik 68 
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‘A’ commentary (®) 330 

Abresch, F.L. 366 

accusative + verb equivalent to 
transitive verb 204 

Acusilaus 65 n. 18 

Aeolic forms 144, 176 

Ahrens, H.L. 368 

Aldine edition 357; annotated copy 
in Cambridge 365 

amoebaean song 14-18, 23, 24f. 

anacoluthon 166, 193, 207, 274, 302; 
part of body becomes whole per- 
son 214 

anapaests as scene-dividers 15; en- 
tries 8f., 24, 54 

Apollo 38, 40f., 46f., 257 

archetype 353 

D’Arnaud (Arnaldus), G. 366 

Arsenius of Monembasia 356 f. 

Artemis 177£. 

Askew, A. 366 

Asulanus, F. 357 

Atlas 2996. 

Auratus, J. 358-364, 377 


Barthomier 361, 363 

beacon signals 181 f. 

Bigot, E. 361 

Blomfield, C.J. 367 f., 377 

Bothe, F.H. 367 

Bourdelot, J. 359, 363 

Burges, G. 367 f. 

Byzantine conjectures 83, 323, 342, 
345 f., 348, 350f., 353 f., 355f. 


Byzantine triad 319 


Canter, W. 358, 361, 377 

Casaubon, I. 358, 360-365 

Catrares, John 343, 346f., 349, 355 
n.1 

Caucasus 304-306 

characterization 28, 57, 62, 226 

chilling the heart 303 

chorus, nesting 11-13, 14, 19; secon- 
dary choruses 6.n. 8, 12, 32, 44f., 
152£. 

Colchis 305 £. 

colloquialism 258 

comparative and superlative forms, 
irregular 117 

compound verb echoed by simple 
96 

compound words broken up by 
scribes 204 n. 45, 308 

concord, irregular 194, 297 

Conington, J. 282 

crasis, spelling conventions 191, 349 

Crates (comedian) 48f. 

Cratinus 64 


dactylic word starting iambic trime- 
ter 262. 

dactylo-epitrite 54 

Dain, A. 371 

Dawe, R.D. 320, 370 

death cries 16, 257 

Didaskaliai 67-71 
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dislocations 124, 141, 165, 192f., 
196f., 212f., 216f., 219, 238, 
240f., 246, 272, 282; first dia- 
gnosed by Casaubon 364 

dochmiacs 99, 101, 103f., 106-108, 
158, 296, 301 

Dodona 135-137 

Doricizing by scribes 345 £. 


ecthesis in M 240 η. 13 

ekkyklema 22f., 265-271 

ellipse of object 235 

Elmsley, P. 367 £. 

enjambement, multiple 200 

Epigenes 40 

epirrhematika 14-16, 20, 23, 24f., 
29, 31, 56 

epithet, transferred 203 n. 40 

Euphorion (tragedian, son of Aes- 
chylus) 68-71 

exodos 17£., 21, 54, 170, 172 

eyes, paragon of the precious 116f.; 
missiles launched from 189 


fawning dog 213 


genitive of objective 109; of divine 
source 310f. 

glosses 108, 110, 124f., 162, 179, 
194 f., 197, 208, 222, 236, 245, 276, 
288, 302, 312f.; article 201; com- 
pound for simple verb 199, 286; 
possessive adjective 89; γάρ for δέ 
105 

god entering or lodging in one’s 
house 220, 261 

γόης 256 


Hades, no return from 121 
Headlam, W. 204 n. 45, 369 
Heath, B. 366, 377 


1. General Index 


Hecate 177£. 

Helios 38-40, 47, 217, 262 

Helm, J.J. 352 n. 75, 353 

Hephaestus 71f. 

Hermann, G. 359, 367, 377 

Hermes Chthonios 231, 251f.; H. as 
deceiver 254 

Hypanıs 306 


iambic dimeters and Porson’s Law 
81, 124, 177, 301 

iambic Iyric, irregular responsion 
109£.; long anceps 134; molossus 
113; resolution 86, 236f.; type 214 
„ia 190 

infinitive, consecutive 183, 253; of 
prayer 253 

interpolation 173, 262, 274, 342; to 
replace longer passage 119; parti- 
cles 192, 208 

Ionian mode 131 

ionic metre 197 

iota consonantalized 132, 176 

Ixion 281 f. 


Jacob, H. 365 


Katrares, see Catrares 
kommos 6, 25 
Kuban (river) 304 f. 


Lachmann, K. 367 

lacunas 85f., 89, 92f., 96, 106, 
120, 125, 126, 139-141, 144f., 
154-156, 164f., 181-183, 188, 
193, 203, 209f., 215, 222f., 240, 
241, 247, 279, 281f., 287, 299. 

lekythion, resolution in 237 

libation of blood 219 

light of the mind 286 


1. General Index 


Lycurgeia 26-50, 270; Lycurgus 
26-32 
lyres 35, 44 


manuscripts 319-354, see Index 4; 
illegible patches 154f., 164, 281, 
329; old sigla 373. 

marrow 174 

medical metaphor 207, 285 

middle-aged spread 98 

monody 29, 54 

Mund-Dopchie, M. 358f. 

Musgrave, 5. 366 

music 35, 44, 131 


national eponyms 79 

negative adjective signals metaphor 
309 

Neitzel, H. 371 

Nile as divinity 162 

nominative, hanging 166 


Orpheus 29-47; Orphic poems 40f. 
oxymoron 215, 273 


Page, D.L. 320, 369 
Paiones 135-137 

panpipes 303 
parepigraphai 258 

parodos 8-11, 21f., 24, 54 
Parthenopaeus 114 

Pauw, J.C. 366, 377 
Pearson, J. 358, 365 
Pelasgians 135-137 
Peparethos 182 

periaktoi 265, 267 
Perrhaiboi 135-137 
Perseus 79 

Persian names 76 

Phasis 306 

Pherecydes of Athens 66 
Phrynichus 7£., 12 

Pindar 65, 92f., 163, 255 n.23, 339 
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Planudes, Maximus 343, 346 

Polyphrasmon 49 

Porson, R. 367, 377 

Portus, F. 358-365, 377 

Potmos 162f. 

preposition omitted with first of 
two nouns 196 

prologues 7£., 18f., 21, 24, 27, 54, 
171, 229-233 

Prometheus trilogy 51-72 

Protagoras 65f. 

Pythagoreans 65f. 


Robortello, F. 357, 377 


Salamis, battle 80 

satyrs, captive 47f. 

Scaliger, J.J. 358-364, 377 

scene changes 18, 264-271 

Schütz, C.G. 366 f., 377 

Scythians 304 

Seidler, A. 367 

‘Shakespearian’ technique 16, 18 

Sicyonian ‘tragedy’ 21 

skene 48, 170, 267-271 

Sophianus, M. 357 n. 8 

Sophocles 23-25, 54, 66, see Index 2; 
date of Antigone 66 n. 21; echoes 
in Prometheus? 66, 308, 311, 313 
n. 27 

Spanheim, E. 359 

spectacle 5, 15-17, 21, 24f., 30 

staging 8f., 11-13, 21-23, 48, 65, 
170, 219, 264-271 

Stanley, T. 358, 365 

stasımon 21 

Stephanus, H. 357£. 

stichomythia 54 

Stinton, T.C.W. 299, 314 

structure 3-25 

Suliardus, Michael 356 

sword-stab, metaphor for mental 
pain 250f. 
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theatre 265-271; pre-theatre ar- 
rangements 21f. 

Thespis 7, 21f. 

Thessalonica 330, 332, 339f., 343, 
346-350, 354 

third actor 48 

Thomas Magister 332, 338-340, 
350f., 354 n.79, 375f. 

Thrace 27, 32, 39, 47, 49£. 

Time personified 260 

transpositions, see dislocations 

Triclinius, Demetrius 102, 116, 185, 
188-190, 199, 207f., 218, 227, 
293, 339-343, 347, 349-354 

trilogies, connected 66 

trochaics 10 n.19 

Turnebus, A. 357, 377 

Turyn, A. 319, 338 f., 343, 347. 

Tyrwhitt, T. 366 


2. Index of Passages 


variants, recurrent: ßot-/ßoor- 276; 
εὐθύνω ἰϑύνω 90 f.; περὶ πυρὶ 150 

verbal adjective 184, 186 

verbal responsion in lyrics 104, 123 

Verrall, A.W. 369 

Victorius, P. 357f. 


Wakefield, G. 366 

war asa trial at law 205 

Wartelle, A. 370f. 

Wecklein, N. 368 

Wilamowitz(-Moellendorff), U. von 
235 f., 368 f. 

Wilson, N.G. 320 

wrestling as erotic metaphor 140 


Zeus 62f.; ὁμαίμων 145; παντόπτης, 
πατήρ 262 


2. INDEX OF PASSAGES 


Not included are the passages of Aeschylus 
discussed in sequence in chapters 4-10. 


Aeschylus Sept. 95-286: 11 
Ag. 1362-1371: 270 n.15 — 983: 342 
— 1372: 23 n.46, 270£. — 1005-end: 6 n.8 
- 1673: 18 Supp. 188-523: 12 
Cho. 201: 245 — 905, 908: 190 
— 561-end: 269 fr. 191, 195: 306 f. 
— 973: 23 n.46, 269-271 - 375: 232 
Eum. 31-178: 13, 186. - 392: 263 n.34 
— 266: 190 - 451}: 171 
Pers. 93: 347 [Aeschylus] 
— 140-154: 11 Prom. 351-372: 300 
— 162, 228, 431, 860, Apollodorus 

866: 342 Bibl. 3.5.1: 26f., 31, 47 

— 728: 347 [Arion] 


— 950 £.: 197 n.31 


PMG 939.1: 106 n.9 


Aristophanes 
Av. 1494 ff.: 65 n.15 
Lys. 1265: 263 
Ran. 1141-1143: 230 f. 
Thesm. 136 ff.: 29 
Aristotle 


Poet. 1452 b 14-25: 3, 10 


[Eratosthenes] 

Catast. 24: 33-36 
Euripides 

El. 534: 232 

Hipp. 234: 263 

1. A. 578: 176 

Med. 161: 315 
[Euripides] 

Rhes. prologue: 7 n.10 

- 972{.: 32 


Herodotus 

5.67.5: 21 
Horace 

A.P. 275-277: 22 
Hyginus 

Astr. 2.7: 39 


Lycophron 
Alex. 1018: 196 


3. Index of Greek Words 


Naevius 
Lucurgos: 27-30 


Pindar 

Isth. 3/4.36: 263 

Paean 2.80: 263 
Plutarch 

De cohib. ira 4564: 302 


De sera num. vind. 563b: 40f. 


Them. 14.1: 84 


Scholia in Aristophanem 

Ran. 1127: 231 
Solon 

fr. 30 W.: 235 
Sophocles 

Aj. 134-171: 9 

- 615: 263 

Ant. 58: 263 

— 955-965: 32 

— 1146: 176 

0.C. 357: 263 

O.T. 943 £.: 355 n.1 

fr. 523: 122 

— 597 £.: 52 


Tragica Adespota 
260: 182. 
291: 46 
382: 289 


3. INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


ἀ- intensive 121, 309 
αἰών 94 f., 174, 198 
ἄκος 207 

ἄλπί(ν)ιστος 92f. 
ἀμᾶδα 157 
üoyuevog/-wg 305 n.12 
ἀτίετος, ἄτιμος 209 


ἄωτος 93 


βάζω 247 
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γάρ glossing δέ 105; third word 112 


ye exclamatory 297 
γιγνώσκω 241 
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γοῦν δ᾽ οὖν 187 


δαί 258, 314 

δέ third word 92 

dei 285 

δή scribal conjecture 342 
διαφέρω 234 n.5 

δορι- δορυ- 108, 151 


ἐξ 257£. 

ei with subjunctive 143 
εἰσάισσω 210 
ἐκμαρτυρέω 211 
Enteing/evreing 175 
ἐπακτός 146 
ἐπίδρομος 134f. 
ἐπιρρέπω 198 n.33 
ἑσμός 167 

Eoti/&oti 111 
εὐφημία ἔστω 294 
εὔφρων 167, 203 
ἔφεδρος 252 

ἐχυρός 77 


ἡ corrupted to καί 210; from τί 112 
ἥβη 132. 


ϑέμις 179 


ia 111£., 156 
ἰόφ 155 
ἱστοτρίβης 220f. 
ἰωά, ἰώιος 95 f. 


κεκασμένος 288 
κλέπος 255 

κλυτός 255 
κόρσαι 242 
κρείσσονες, οἱ 312 
κύριος 275 


3. Index of Greek Words 


μαγνάδια 328 n.26 
μεγάλε 119£. 

μέν ‘affırmative’ 244 
μίτρα 160 

Μιτρα- = Μιϑρα- 76 
μόνον initial in wish 240 


ναύω 144 

νῦν as scribal filler 83 
νῦν aöfte) 191f., 263 
νῦν ὅτε 115 


οἵ ἐγώ 214 

ὅμιλος 143 

ὄμμα 186, 292, 311 
-όπτης,-οπτος 184 

ὁρίζω 146 

ὀτλήμων 75 

ὀτοτοτοῖ 257. 

οὐδέ and οὔτε 151, 178, 190 [΄ 
ὀχυρός 77 


πάνυ 92 
πνείωϊπνεύω 176 
πολύ adv. 185 
πρηστήρ 196 
πρόκωπος 225. 
πῶς 260 


σμοιός 194{. 

σπέρμα 82 

στοχίζω 218 ἢ. 

σύ (coryphaeus to chorus) 191 


te in lists 86, 168, 181; third word 
169, ABC τε 196; AB τε καὶ C 
190 

τέλος πάντων ἔχειν 104. 

τίϑεμαι 199 

τίκτει ὁ πατήρ 287 

τοῖ 94, 142 


4. Index of Manuscripts 


τοι corrupted to σοι 85 
τυφώς 196 


ὑγιίη 208 
ὑπό “accompanied by’ 85 
ὕψι- 255 
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φοβερός 99 
χαός, χάϊος 157 
ψεδυρός 168 


ὧς, ὥς 290 


4. INDEX OF MANUSCRIPTS 


Athos 
Ἰβήρων 209 (161) (I) 323-327 


Cambridge 
University Library Nn. III 17 A 
(Le) 336, 339-341, 349 n.72 
-17B (Lh) 339f., 349 n.72 


Florence 

Laur. 28.25 (Nc) 329f., 338 

— 31.2 (X) 329f., 335-337 

— 31.3 + 86.3 (B) 327-330 

— 31.8 (F) 339 f., 349-353 

— 31.38 (Nd) 335-337 

— 32.2 (1) 338, 343-346, 354 n. 79 

— 32.9 (M) 321-323, 350, 352-354, 
356 

— 32.16 (5 of Hesiod) 343 

— 91 sup. 5 (Fd) 3496. 

- conv. soppr. 7 (R.c) 329f., 

335-337, 339 

--11 (K) 338-341 

-—-98 (Xc) 335-337 

—S. Marco 222 (Ma) 321 n.6, 354 
n.79 


Heidelberg 
Palat. gr. 18 (H) 327-330 


Leiden 
Voss. gr. Q4A (OÖ) 330-332, 340 
-, Οὐ (Y) 330-332 


Madrid 
4617 (Ha) 339-341 
4677 (N) 335-337 
Milan 
Ambr. C 222 inf. (A) 333-335 
- G56 sup. (D) 333f., 338 
— 147 sup. (Fc) 338, 348-350 
Moscow 
Sinod. Bibl. 508 (A) 323-329 
Naples 
II F31 (T) 351-353 
Paris 
gr. 2785 (C) 328-330 
- 2786 (La) 332, 334, 343-346 
— 2787 (P) 335-337, 346 
— 2884 (Q) 338, 340-342, 345-349 
— 2886 (Sı/Me) 356 
suppl. gr. 110 (Za) 334-337, 339 £. 
Rome 
Bibl. Naz. gr. 5 (Fa) 353 n. 77 
Vallicell. B70 (Lb) 338, 343-346, 
349, 355 n.1 
Salamanca 
233 (E) 349 n.72, 353 
Vatican 
gr. 57 (R) 75f., 346-348 
— 1332 (W) 333 f., 338 
— 1824 (Fb) 339, 349 f. 
— 2222 (Rb) 335-337, 339 f., 349 
n.72 


408 4. Index of Manuscripts 


Vatican Venice 
Ottob. gr. 210 (Ba) 323-327 -- 616 (G) 347-350, 352. 
Palat. gr. 139 (Aa) 356 Vienna 
— 287 (Ga) 338, 347-350 phil. gr. 197 (Ya) 332 
Venice 


Marc. gr. 468 (V) 335-337, 352f. Wolfenbüttel 
— 470 (Va) 335f. Gudianus gr. 4° 88 (Mc) 356 


